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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 

In our last Number we omitted to state that the article entitled 
‘ Selwyn, WaljwV, and Brummelb was suggested by the perusal 
ot Captain Jesses pleasant, anecdotical ''Life of Brummell 

The undernamed Contributions are declined with many thanks, 
and he at the Publisher s — 

"A * "A B* “Lachmere "Old Bachelor “Verses 
“EirlyMorn ‘ Victoria Regina “A B "How Davy Kitk- 
aidy visited Davy Jones " The Last Parting' " The Dissecting- 

room Porter " Horatii Secundi Carmina “ Song of Leap Year 
'' A D H Farewell “A C On Death of a B]>;ide ‘ Songs ot 
Crusaders '' Voice of Slander “ A P H Philosophy of Shak- 
speare “ A A P Retort to a charge of being in Love ’ ‘ Aerial 

Navigation “ iPolus, a Fragment 
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BT ALBRBT SMITH 

WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN LEECH 


OHAPTFR XXXII 

In wliidi more rhardrtew, Shakspenan and in«:lianical, make th«r appeiranrc 

BjYovn doubt many of oui leaders, wlio incline to llie equestrian 
performances ft Astley’s, aie peifectly well acquainted with an “act 
of horseniantihij) ” entitled “ fht Conner of St Petersburqf exhibiting 
the manner in which despatches an popq)arly supposed to be eon* 
veyed under the Russian goveniments, and which, if faithfully por¬ 
trayed, IS exccidingly rt markable An equal division of laboui be¬ 
tween several horses is apparently the chief end sought to be obtain¬ 
ed by this sifigular method of travelling, for the*** courier ” jumps 
from one to another with wondeiful utility, now getting one in front, 
now a second, anon a third, then making them go behind, running be¬ 
fore, or catching u{) the remainder, until he collects them all into 
one line, and straddling the whole six timmphantly, makes a grand 
exit 

The writei of a novel of everyday life in periodical divisions rcssni- 
bles, 111 some measure, this courier, if the chapters of the tile be 
substituted tor the horSes hoi although some are m advance of a 
eeitain point, and others behind, yet he must keep bis eye upon ill of 
them at once, now bunging one forwaid, and now the other, yet at 
the same time so managing them is to collect them all into one space 
at the conclusion of his undi rtakmg 
And, like the afoj^said courier, in order that the audience may not 
get weary of the performance, and begin to hiss, he must, fiom time 
to time, produce certain effects in the course of his act, which effect^ 
are not looked for, or found necessary, in plain, straightforward road- 
riding But this, by the way , 

Our scene once more changes, and to the little town of Ilenley- 
iii-Arden, in Warwickshire It was a wet evening, and the wind 
ind lam had entered into a combination to sweep the one principal 
street of all Us people, diiving along with unrelenting fury Nobody 
was about, and apparently nobody was expected to be, for the doois 
of the shops wcie all closed, and the sohtaiy candles in their win¬ 
dows had burnt down, unattended and uncared for, until their wicks 
were embellished with copktd hats that threatened to overbalance 
the entire structure Even the inns liad closed then doors, except 
now and then, when a held was protruded at the approach of one of the 
cftiches which the railways had yet spared, and which rolled through 
’’the village, swaying from side to side with Us load of drenched pas¬ 
sengers, who, being thoroughly wet through hours before, had now 
become quite reckless of consequences, and patiently received down 
their necks, or in their pockets, the torrent which streamed unceas¬ 
ing from the umbrellas of then neighbours 
The rain did come down, and came down pretty liberally, too 
10L XII y 
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there could be no two opinions ^out t!*tat Everybody could see the 
house over the way plainly reflected in the overflowing ruts of the 
street and the puddles leapt again wuh its violence, whilst the 
splashing cataracts from the eaves and spouts of the dwellings were 
indu^Lriously doing all they could to wash away the entire footpath, 
pebbles and all There was nobody to dispute its right, and it felt 
that It was master, having completely got the better of everything 
except the old church-clock, which, sheltered in the belfry, did not 
appear much put out by the weather, but tolled out its information 
when required, just as usual, and then dozed again for the next houi, 
as if notning was the matter 

In the small parlour of one of the humblest inns of this little town 
there were two persons seated before a hre, which, as it struggled 
and climbed amongst the hissing and spirting wood, had evidently 
been lighted for the nonco One of them was a middle aged man, 
with chinchilli-coloured hair, apparently combed into vaiious direc¬ 
tions with Ills Angers, a species of toilet he was still pursuing as he 
dried a faded cloak, which, sti etched on the backs of some chairs, 
was steaming befbre the Are The other was a tall, spare man, with 
a face like a good-tempered hawk, and very restless eyes,—so ever on 
the move, that, without any unpleasant distortion, they constantly 
appeared to be looking all ways at once He had a glass of hot 
brandy-and-water upon the hob of the Areplace, and a long clay pipe, 
the smoke of which he was trying to puff out in fanciful rings, as he 
sewt it floating in the atmosphere of the room 
‘'Still going It,”said the latter, a« be listened to the ceaseless gush 
of a water-spout outside the door 

“ Marry, ’tis a fearful night, ’ returned his companion, turning the 
cloak, and looking wistfully at its drenched texture, “a fearful night 
and a stormy Ho' within there I” 

A clumsy boy — the drawer of the hostelry— answered the sum¬ 
mons Ihc last speakei inquiied what time the latest conveyance 
would pass towards Birmingham, and being told that there was the 
chance of a earners waggon in about an hours time, he oidercd a 
pint of ale, and some powdered ginger, which he commenced to mull, 
rather literally, amidst the smoky fire, in an inverted tin fooTs-cap 
“ Been to Waiwick, sir? ' asked the tall man sentintiously 
“ Gramcicy, no, sir 1 replied the other, “ but I shall maik to-day 
in my calendai with a white stone I have been a pilgrimage to the 
alpha and omega of Shakspeare s life at Avon's Stratfoi d—the cham¬ 
ber and the chancel ’ * 

This speech seemed slightly above the comprehension of the tall 
man He winked his eyes, and puffed his pipe two or three times, as 
if to clear his intellects before he observed,— 

" Ah I Shaksperc — yes I've heard his name somewhere, I'm 
sure ” 

The other opened his eyes very wide, and regarded his compan’’'*^ 
with astonishment Aftei a minute he asked,— 

'* Did you never visit that hallowed room, in which he was born r” 

“ Oh I now I remember,” said the tall man “ I 'vc read it on a 
board outside the house as I went through the street No, I never 
did there was not much to see, I expect It looked just about the 
poorest place in the town ” 
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But, oh ' how rich ib association I ’ returned hib companion , the 
shrine at which all the great and good of earth have bowed 1 slept 
last night in that consecrated room ” 

The tall man returned no answer, but looked at his companion foi 
a second or two, elevating his eyebrows until it appeared that his 
entire forehead had the property of being pulled up like the calash of 
a bathing-machine The other continued, m the conventional manner 
of some one connected with the stage, 

1 he scene of Sbakspeare’s birth represents an interior, meanly 
furnished, there is a practicable window in Flat, supposed to look 
into the street^ a fireplace. Right, a large oaken chest, Left, a bust 
of the poet on a box. Right Second Entrance Music” 

“ What music ?” asked the tall man, who appeared to have some 
glimmering understanding of what the other was describing 

Some mountebanks, who were by chance in the street, and vt'hose 
performance 1 had been watching My excursion formed a species 
of juvenile night in my season of relaxation The tumbling and tom 
foolery came first the chaste and intellectual suciMeded ” 

“ I don t call tumbling ' tomfoolery,’ though,” said the tall man 
It 18 excellent in its way,” answered his companion, then, recur¬ 
ring to the Shakspeare-house, he added, “ An ancient woman was ray 
guide, and when I asked her if 1 might sleep but one night in that 
thrilling interior, she appeared surprised But I pleaded inspiration, 
so she borrowed a mattrass, and put it on the ground, with h^gh- 
backed chairs, hung with old ^i apery, round me 1 had bright 
dreams that night ” * 

The tall man kept contemplating his companion, as he puffed his 
pipe, with increasing curiosity 

‘‘ I dreamt,” continued the other, “ that all dramatic distinction 
was abolished iii the pathos of the heart 1 saw the bust of Shak- 
speare animated, as he clasped the persecuted Susan Hopley to hib 
bosom with one hand, and extended the other to the Biitish Seaman, 
whom the sight of a woman in distress had unmanned It was a 
sweet night, and I rose early in the moining, and wandered by the 
Avon 1 did not go back again ’ ^ 

“ I think I shall try that on myself, when I go there,” said the tall 
man, ‘'it’s a capital plan to save bed and breakfast at an inn Is 
the house open to everybody, and that old woman the only one who 
keeps It for the governor ?” 

It was evident that the tall man was not quite comfortable in his 
mind as to who Shakspere was He kept wrinkling his foiehead, and 
scratching his temple with the end of his pipe, as he repeated the 
name audibly to himself scveiai times At length the light seemed 
to come 

“ Don’t he act plays he asked 

^ “ He wrote one or two, replied the other with mild sarcasm, 
which however did not appear to be taken “ And I have been there 
as an ’umble brothei, to inscribe my name upon that consecrated 
whitewashed wall, albeit there was but little room for a pin to stand 
upon itb head But it is there, upon the right hand of the fireplace, 
and near the ground, between Edmund Kean and John Smith *’ 

“ What’s the advantage of so doing, may I ask ?” inquired the tall 

z 2 


man 
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** At present—^none for futurity, much, ’ returned his companion 
"The world allows no meed to living arthois Were the Swan of 
Avon now amongst us, his warmest admirers would become his ene> 
mies c the critics would pitch into his plays, and he hiraseU, if more 
than commonly successful, would be called a humbug ” 

" 1 hat’s true,” said the tall man, perfectly understanding the tenor 
of the speech, if he was not altogether acquainted with the subject of 
It " It’s a great thing to be a humbug, though, I 'vc been called so 
often It means hitting the public, m reality Anybody who can 
do so IS sure to be called a humbug by somebody who can’t 
" Good ! ’ exclaimed his companion, applauding with liis hands 
"It has been my own fate often, but I trust to posterity In 
future times, I hope the birth-place of William Shakspere will have 
no occasion to blush, because its hreplace is inscribed with the name 
of Glenalvon I ogg ” 

An honest pride ladiated over the anxious visage of the individual 
as he pronounced his name For it was indeed our old aequaintancc, 
the dramatic aut'iOr 

" Aie you bogg, of the Brummagem ?” asked the tall man 
" I have the honour to be myself,” returned the author, with mo¬ 
dest bearing 

" How odd that we should meet here,” returned the other " Don t 
you know me 

"I cannot say I do,” replied Mr Fogg 
" Come, now, guess can’t you t^ll 

" No, by ray troth, and or this goodly steel,’ answered his com¬ 
panion, mechanically laying hold of the poker, as he scanned the 
other from head to foot " Come on, fair sir, thy name and calling 
“ Well, then,” said the other, with the importance of making an in¬ 
teresting revelation " I m llosset ” 

" What, Rosset of the midland circuit inquired Mi Fogg 
" Yes ” 

«NoI’ 

A fellowship appeared to be immediately established between 
them Mr Rosset handed Mr 1 ogg his glass, who pledged him 
therein, and stated his delight at seeing him, strengthening the 
avowal by his halidame, as was his wont on interesting occasions 
" Our lines come so close,” said Mr Rosset, " that I can throw a 
good deal into your way, if you 11 write for me I *ve got seventeen 
caravans about the country now Three of them are dancing-shows, 
and they've all got platforms Now I want some plays for the first, 
and some good gags for the other I pay, you know, the best of 
prices, but, then, I must have the best of articles ” 

Mr hogg was not going to catch at the offer too willingly, although 
it suited him He pleaded press of urgent business, and the rapacity 
of the theatres for good pieces and constant novelty Heaven 
the mark I 

" Oh I you can do it,” said Mr Rosset " But how about the 
other chap — Shakspere, him you were talking about ? Will he do 
anything—IS he dear’ ’ 

" Yes—dear indeed—to every Englishman •” murmured Mr Fogg, 
with apostrophizing accents 
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*‘Welt; that settles him, thbn, he won't fit iny purpose,” said 
Rosset ** How's business at Birmingham ?” 

“ Shy,” mournfully obseiVed Mr bogg, elevating his eyebrows, 
and shaking his head ** I find domestic dramas of the deepest interest 
and most harrowing distress produce no effect in manufacturing 
towns The people there see them all for nothing at their own 
homes much better done ” 

“ I heird your Jane Shore drew money,” remaiked Rosset 

“ Permit me,’ said Mr Fogg modestly, with a mild smile “ the 
/ft Shore I think you mean Yes, I may flatter myself that was a 
eard but Bii mingham being an inland town, had a great deal to do 
with It, the “British Sailor,” and the “ Storm at Sea, with the 
“ Sehooner clawing off the leeshorc,” harrow the audience At Bris¬ 
tol or I iverpool they know what seamen, schooners, and the ocean 
me in you might as well play a translation of T7tc Forty Thieves at 
Bigdad Critics would cavil at the localities, and point out the 
anneliionisnis ” 

“ Should!) t wonder,” answered Mr Rosset, once more in the clouds 
ol his pipe and intellect mingled together, frora'Mr Fogg’s long 
words “ 1 hat’s why I never take my wild Malays to Monmouth, 
because it’s their native place But now to business, for 1 m in a 
fi\ I'm tiavelhng at present with my mechanical figures, my son’s 
it Coventry with the circus , and the missus is looking after the wild 
Malays and Ciieassian giantess at Wolverhampton Now, you see, I 
w uit a new piece for the mechanical figures There s seveib in 
woikmg ordei—^four ladjes ind t^ree gents, and it must bring m the 
beiianioueh with the telescope neck, the Turk who tumbles to pieces, 
mil the (rackcr-tailed hobbyhorse, that always ends the play Come, 

I 11 stand a five-pun’ flimsy for the piece—what do you say to it ?” 

“ It lb a difficult task, ’ said Mi Fogg after a short deliberation 
“ Couldn t you leave out the crackei ^ That s rather descending to 
the illegitimate bhakspere never produced his interest by tying 
el ackers to horses tails ” 

“ Blow Shakespere * lephed Mr Rosset, “ peihaps he d got a dif- 
fen nt set to deal with My actors have all got wooden heads ” 

“It IS not a raie idiosyncrasy in the histiionic piofgssion,” re-^ 
niaiked Mr Fogg 

“ Here’s a sketch of iny new proscenium,” said Mr Rosset, un¬ 
folding a paper of questionable cleanliness “Isn’t that legitimate? 
look at the motto, ‘All the world's a railway’ It was ‘ AD the 
world’s a stage,’ but I had it altered, for it’s more appropriate now- 
a-days, go-a-head’s my maxim ” 

“I should like to have seen the company you wish me to write 
foi, ’ said Mr bogg 

“ 1 hat s soon settled,’ answered the other, “ follow me ” 

Ihey left the tap, and paddling across a wet yard, whilst Mr Ros- 
•«bt sheltered the candle in his hat, entered a large outbuilding, some¬ 
thing between a carpenter’s shop and a stable, and fitted up roughly 
as a small theatre, with primitive benches of rough deals laid upon 
tubs A lantern hung from one of the rafters, and underneath this 
Mr Fogg observed a man lying asleep upon one of the seats, and 
snoring loudly 

“ All 1 he was a capital clown to my circus,” said Rosset, “ only 
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he fell short of the spring-board in a Somerset, and put his hip out of 
joint, so 1 gave him a birth here Halloo I Jeffries!” 

The man, who was lying in the attitude of a slumbering stage-rob¬ 
ber, started up upon being called, and at Rosset s directions foraged 
in a large chest, in which the “ company resided 

“ That’s good—ain’t it ?” said the proprietor, as he took up a small 
man on horseback, made of painted brass, and propelling it along the 
floor, made it imitate the natural movements of the animal by con¬ 
cealed rackwork working on its wheels 
“Id bet anything, now, you don't know what that is ?” said Mr 
Rosset, with a mixture of admiration and mystery Then, without 
waiting for a reply, he continued, “ lhat little horse rode many hun¬ 
dred times across the window in Leicester Square when things were 
up in that quarter This is what I wanted to shew you, though ’ 

He took a doll from the man, about four feet high, dressed as a 
countryman, with a ]ovial expression of countenance Various strings 
were attached to its limbs, which all worked thiough a hole in the top 
of his head, and these were fastened to sticks which the master held 
in his hand Then standing on a form, Mr Rosset gave certain mo¬ 
tions to the figure, which, with the exception of a remarkable flexi¬ 
bility in the knee-joints enabling them to turn all ways at once, 
might have been accounted very true to life 
“ This 16 Tommy,' continued Mr Rosset “ he's the cleverest 
doll 1 VC got, and the favouritest with the audience When 1 ’m tra- 
veUing alone, and get dull, 1 usually sets him up opposite to me He 
looks so uncommon merry, that 1 aV^ys think I ’vc just said a good 
thing, and he’s enjoying it Look at that, now ’ 

And here Mr Rosset, with increased admiration, put the figure 
through various fresh attitudes 

Having thus shown Mi Glenalvon Fogg the style of actors he was 
to write for, they were about to commence arrangements respecting 
the payment, when they wcie interrupted by the clumsy boy, who in¬ 
formed Mr Rosset that the waggon from Warwick had stopped at 
the door 

“ It contains my properties, ’ said the wholesale showman “ Let 
us see tbcim put out ” 

They went back to the door of the house, with the late clown 
limping after them, and there found the waggon and its steaming 
horses stationed The driver was giving his aid to remove some 
large packing-cases, and in this he was assisted by a young fellow, 
who had apparently been his fellow-passenger The ear of the 
dramatic author was attracted by the tones of the voice and he ad¬ 
vanced the candle, which was sputtering with the rain-drops, to look 
at him 

“ Like some forgotten melody those accents fall I ’ exclaimed the 
dramatic author, “ and win my fancy back to other days Ah, yes I 
IS it?—itisl Mr ScattergoodI” w 

“ Glenalvon Fogg I’ cried Vincent—for it was our hero,—^less dra¬ 
matically, but with no less surprise, as he seized his old patron’s 
hand, and shook it warmly ** 'This is indeed singular” 

“ And do we meet again, mine ancient friend I” cried the good- 
hearted dramatist, giving vent to feelings which he had long pent up 
from lack of sympathy I “ Come to my arms ’ But—belay there— 
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belay' pipe up the mam-brace My dear eyes I 1 *m running over 
at the lee-BCuppers like a jobloliy boy 
To the by-standers—even including Mr Ilosset—the speech was 
somewhat enigmatical But Vincent understood his old friends 
idiom, and again shook him warmly by the hand as they entered the 
house, together with the packages 

“ And what has brought you here f" asked Mr Fogg, after he had 
hurriedly introduced Vincent to his companion 
“ The mere chance of delivering those goods,’ said Vincent “ But 
I was bound for Birmingham in search of you I heaid at the old 
tavern by the theatre that the ‘Lee Shore ’ had done well here ' 

“ Ah 1 cried Mr Fogg, end his features lighted up with pleasure, 
“ do they know there how we have carried all btfore us’ I should 
think that would be a split nib in Mumford’s pen—eh ?” 

Mr Muraford, it may be remembered, was the rival nautical dra¬ 
matist, author of the “ Nore Lights, or, The Wreck of the Goodwin ” 
“ And how have things gone on in town with you since I left 
“ Oh, not very well,” replied Vincent, as his coijntenance fell “ I 
will tell you everything another time In fact, I have been woiking 
my way down here as cheaply as I could, in the hope of finding some 
situation that it was in your power to give me at the Birmingham 
theatre 

“ Alack I alack 1” cried Mr Fogg, “the ‘Lee-Shore has finished 
its run But stop, our friend, Mr Rosset, may know of something 
Do you want a hand in any of your enterprising concerns ? he sisked 
of the propnetoi 

Mr Ilosset, who had been gazing with great curiosity all this time 
at Vincent, simply inquired “ if the gentleman could throw a trampo¬ 
line over four horses, twelve bayonets, and thiough a balloon ” 

“ 1 am sorry to confess my inability^ ’ said Vincent 
“ You ’re a well-built fellow, to0j" said Rosset “ However, of 
course you will wait here until tjs^wpTow, and then we will have a 
talk 1 VC all sorts of lines, if;|J^^| suit you 
Ihc continuance oi the such, that Mr Fogg—at 

all times a bird of extreme ptfSsage — resolved upon not going back 
to Birmingham that evening Mr Rosset, hoping they were not ovei 
particular, offered the whole of his theatre as a resting place, for the 
accommodations of the hostelry were limited, and after a short con¬ 
versation they adjourned thereunto, Mr Fogg spreading his revered 
cloak upon a heap of sawdust, which, he said, “was a couch that 
kings might envy But Mr Rosset, having found that some of his 
company had sustained injury fiom the wet, would not seek his pil¬ 
low,—which was a roll of green baire used to divide the sixpenny 
from the shilling audience,—until he had seen them all looked after 
With Jeffries aid, assisted also by Vincent, ever ready to turn his 
hand to anything, they were disposed about every available part of 
the interior, to air and dry, and then the trio disposed themselves to 
sleep wherever their preference found it practicable 

Ihe lantein still hung from the rafter, throwing its light over the 
building, and upon the toi ms of the inmates, who were all soon asleep, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mr logg, whose feveicd vigils were 
such as poets ever have Indeed, he was alieady elaboiatitig the 
plot of the intended piece in funhciancc of which, he was looking 
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at the comical forms of the actors who hung around And together 
these made up a quaint tableau especially a lady m a short waist 
and feathers, like the princesses in the children s story-books the 
comic jieasant, in the continuous enjoyment of a joke near the door , 
the Scaramouch with the giraffe-neck, who appeared to be peeping 
into the lantern, and the hobby-horse and rider, who were keeping a 
very intoxicated guard over the recumbent forms around 
At length everything was hushed in repose, and even Mr Fogg 
effected a compromise between sleeping and waking, in which the 
real and ideal were so intimately blended, that he could distinguish 
between them no longer And then his fancy revelled in wondrous 
flights, his wooden companions started into life, and amidst them all 
the statue of Shakspeare, with its neck stretched out in the telescopic 
fashion of the Scaramouch, regarded him with a complaisant air, and 
appeared to encourage his dramatic labours, ere he executed a pas 
stul in the most approved fashion of modern ballet 


CUAFIER XXXI11 

All Joe Tolht arranges the Provident Gnekets” fete and fancy fair at RosherviIIe 

The society of Provident Crickets, in which Mr Jollit filled seve¬ 
ral important offices, was an institution for the promotion of philan¬ 
thropic harmony, with ulterior objects of universal benevolence and 
brothelly love ^ 

But, although these objects were publicly announced, yet was the 
society Itself a secret one and various mystic ceremonies of initia¬ 
tion were performed when a member joined it, from which the prying 
eje of vulgar cuiiosity was carefully shut out What these ceremo¬ 
nies were is not known, but invidious reports whispered that some of 
them bore a resemblance to those only seen in the woodcuts pertain¬ 
ing to old editions of Fox s Martyrs, and pourtrayiiig an unpleasant 
passage in the life of St Laurence These ideas deterred many mild 
and timid individuals from joining the society, although, certainly, 
the house hi which the Crickets met was never disturbed by the 
shi leks of agony which might be looked for as the accompaniments 
of a similar oi deal, in the common order of things And as the nonces 
usually re-appeared with a cheerful and contented aspect, those who 
were not in the habit of being lead away by wild and lomantic no¬ 
tions came to the conclusion that the great secret consisted in thei e 
being none at all 

After the harmony, which was the first consideration, the chief end 
of the society was the assistance of distressed members and their 
fmiilies, but as few of the rhembers had families, and none were 
distressed, the funds were usually expended in festivity An out¬ 
ward shew of charity was, however, still kept up and on this parti¬ 
cular occasion, as the fines had been trivial, and the balance in the 
hands of Mr Jfollit, who was the treasurer, equally so, he determined 
by a covp de maitre to raise them, that they might still have enough 
to piovide the annual excursion for the members He theiefore pro¬ 
posed u fancy fur and fete at llosherville, which scheme meeting 
w ith the approbation of everybody, was forthwith agreed upon 
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The entire arrangements were conhded to Mr Jollit, and very 
joyous indeed did he become with the excitement of the prepara¬ 
tions Every one of his friends was pressed into the service, and 
then interest requested with their female acquaintances to furnish 
the stalls Be sure that Mrs Hankins s sister was not forgotten, 
nor Mrs Hankins herself, and these ladies even condescended to 
keep the stalls, influenced also by Mr Snarry, who was himself a 
Cricket,’ and whom Mr Joe Jollit pleasantly bantered upon his 
exertions before their fair friends, telling him that, although he was 
a bachelor now, and had no family to provide for at present, yet there 
was no telling what might happen some day And hereupon did Mr 
Snarry blush deeply, and pretend not to hear which innocent de¬ 
ception Mr Jollit, in heartless disregard of his feelings, would not 
allow, but accompanied Ins speech by poking him in the ribs, and 
making a noise with his mouth similar to that used for the propulsion 
of horses And on these occasions Mrs Hankins’s sister grew sud 
denly short-sighted and was compelled to bring her eyes close to 
the Berlin work pair of braces she was engaged upon, counting five 
squares instead of three, and making the needle cdhie up iii all sorts 
of unexpected places from underneath, until the provoking Mr Jollit 
w ould ask her what was her opinion upon the subject upon which 
ail further assumption of inattention was perfectly useless, and then 
Mrs Hankins s sister declared that Mr Jollit got really too bad, she 
never knew such a dreadfully rude creature I 

Mr Bam was not bchind-hand in his contributions He offered at 
(list to dress a salad for one of ^hc stalls, but as this was a singular 
11 tide for young ladies to retail to purchasers, he promised to fur- 
iii!)h some autographs of eminent personages, having found at some 
chanty fair in London that they met a ready sale But as these 
were much easier to write than to collect, he set to work, and pro¬ 
duced several very remarkable ones, including some of Shakspere, 
Joan of Arc, and William lell, to which he gave an appearance of 
great authenticity by writing them first on fly-leaves torn from old 
law-books, and then hanging them up the chimney of his chambers 
until they were duly smoke-dried and discoloured And this gave 
Mr Joe Jollit a hint to get up some valuable relics, with, the aid of 
an intelligent turner, from whose wood-stores were produced more 
pieces of the Royal George, piles of old London Bridge, raRcrs of the 
Exchange, and Stratford mulberry blocks, than would have been suf¬ 
ficient to construct snuff-boxes, siik-reels, and watch-stands for each 
member of every family at present inhabiting the civilized globe 
But Mr Bam also knew a lady—a client—high in rank, and gifted 
in intellect, whose name he was not at liberty to state, but who had 
written a charming work, and she had promised to give the MSS to 
the society, if they would print it, and sell it in aid of their funds It 
was called the “Rainbow of Reality,” and was sure to prove an im¬ 
mense hit In fact. It had been seen by every publisher m London, 
and they had all declared that it was really too good to be thrown 
away upon the senseless average mass of readei s, which was their 
only leason for declining il And therefore the authoress had deter 
mined that it should force its own way, despite the liberal offer made 
by the conductors of the Monthly Muff — a repertoire of the beau 
tiionde, and courier des “ fiddle-faddles ” de Lpndrcs — to print it all 
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for Dotbing, m their pages, which had estrong hold upon puhhc sym¬ 
pathy, by their affecting claims to he considered as a sort of literary 
free hospital—a gratuitous asylum for theg'ejected and incurable 

Mr Rasselas Pipps was not overlooked in the course of Mr Jol- 
lit's eeiertions, who had almost persuaded him either to dress as a 
shepherd, and play his flute at the entrance of the maze, with two 
hired lambs to sport before him, or in the costume of a minstrel to 
pervade the gardens, or watch from the lonely tower, and sound a 
clarion when he saw some indefinite acquaintances on their winding 
way But with respect to the first performance, Mr Joe Jollit upon 
reflection decided that it would get very slow after the first ten mi¬ 
nutes , and that Mr Fipps’s mind was not exactly of that order to re¬ 
turn any playful observations which would doubtless lie addressed 
to him by jolly gentlemen inclining to waggishness And as to the 
second, no musical-instrument maker appeared to understand practi¬ 
cally what a clarion was, although they admitted they had often heard 
the word used, no more than the timbrel, lyre, and sackbut which 
Mr Jollit severally proposed, so that at last the guitar was the in¬ 
strument fixed upOn to accompany Mr Fipps as the troubadour, since 
he could play a few chords upon it, and it was also agreed that he 
would be useful in writing popular waltzes upon tinted paper, to be 
retailed at the stalls 

Of course there was a great deal of amusement in getting the 
things together One lady sent an article she termed a hnoche ,— 
something between a pie and a pillow, made of hailequin coloured 
worsted, and which served the funny gentleman to throw covertly 
at Mr Snarry’s head for one entire evening, others cut blue-stock¬ 
ings and black-legs out of coloured paper, and, securing them in en¬ 
velopes, wrote outside, “ The Gentleman s Horror,” or “ The Ladies’ 
Aversion,’ as the case might be, their object being to surprise the 
enterprising purchaser, and produce merriment upon being opened, 
with pleasant banter, and the opportunity of saying smart things 
Then there were butterfly pen-wipers, and cockatoo pincushions, and 
perforated pasteboard netting-boxes, with pencilled views of Caris- 
brooke Castle and the Bridge of Sighs without end and wax flowers, 
and rice-ppper flowers, and shell flowers, and feather flowers, and 
flowers in water colours, Persian painting, and oriental tinting, in all 
of which the fuchsias predominated, which, placed mitlie gardens 
themselves, would have enhanced their reputation as the depository*' 
of rare botanical plants, for with the exception of those specified, it 
was perfectly impossible, even to the comprehension of the oldest 
gardener, to tell to what class they belonged Mr Bam s brother, 
who was secretfwy to a cemetery, somewhat scandalized the conduc¬ 
tors of the fair by sending a toy made like a little hearse, with music 
inside — a simple melody of three notes recurring every time the 
wheel came round, and giving rather an air of joviality to the progress 
of the vehicle, as well as a velvet covered box, about nine inches 
long, in the form of a coffin, with a silver plate, on which was engraved 
the word “ GmUs ’ But this unseemly mirth was very properly re¬ 
pressed by Mr Snarry, at the instigation of Mrs Hankins’s sister 
The fireworks, the dancing, and the miscellaneous amusements 
were equally cared for by Mr Jollit, and, a few evenings before the 
fete, a committee was held at his lodgings, or rather his ‘‘ rooms,” as 
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he called them, to make ffnal arrangements The ladies of Mr 
Hankins’s domestic circle graced the meeting, as well as Mr Rasselas 
Fipps and Mi Bam, buirfew of the ** Provident Crickets ” themselves 
were there, as they believed firmly in Mr Joe Jollit's enterprise 
** Now, we must remember,” said Jollit, ** that this fair wiH be set 
forth as in aid of the funds for providing an asylum for the members 
Where that asylum is to be 1 don t exactly know, but ray present 
wishes incline to the Star and Garter, on Richmond Hill ” 

** The idea I I never *” exclaimed Mrs Hankins’s sister, as if 
shocked at the deceit. “What dreadfully sly creatures you are!” 
And then she continued, in all innocence, ** What a pity it is you 
have no children, Mr Jollit!” 

Ihe funny gentleman appeared aghast with surpiise, and over¬ 
whelmed with confusion at the observation, as he stammered forth, 

" Mrs Hankins—now, really I—your sister—upon my honour— 
such a very singuiar remark for a lady to make i” 

** Now, Mr Jollit, you know what I mean,’ cried the sister, blush¬ 
ing to a wonderful extent 

Oh, perfectly, it needs no explanation," answered Mr Jollit, 
concealing bis face with well-feigned surprise and terror in his hand- 
keichief <<Hankins—can i/ou, as a brother-in-law, allow this?” 

“There was a general laugh at Mr Jollit’s distress, during which 
Mrs Hankins’s sister recovered sufficiently to say, 

“ 1 mean there ought to be a school to walk about the grounds ” 

“ Oh I now I comprehend,” said Mr Jollit, “ very clean children, 
just wrung out and ironed, whojiook as if their faces had been polished 
with sand-paper and bees wax ” 

“Not a bad hint,” observed Mr Bam, “because then the news¬ 
papers could say, that * the children paraded the ground, and excited 
general attention by their clean and healthy appearance ’ ” 

“ Could we hire an infant school cheap, for the day ?' asked Mr 
Jollit. 

“ Well, I think such a thing might be contrived,” returned Mr 
Bam “1 will see about it 1 wish, though, you would give me 
something to do ’ 

“ Wc ’ll make you Comptroller of the Banquet-hall,” replied Jollit 
“ You can mix salad and make punch there all day, if you like, be¬ 
sides, your public exhibition of cutting up a fowl without taking the 
fork out, and shaving a cucumber on your knife, will make a feature 
in the day s amusements ” 

Mr Bam was so gifted in every description of dinner-table leger¬ 
demain, that he inwardly hoped the suggestion might be earned 
out 

The distribution of the contributed ai tides to the different stalls 
was the next thing thought about, the choicest being allotted to Mrs 
Hankins’s sister, as well as the tent with the pink lining, to cast an 
agreeable hue over her features, with orders not to give change for 
any money tendered And those friends were also selected and 
their names n ritten down, who were to walk about from tent to tent 
in fashionable attire, making unlimited purchases to entice others to 
buy,—such. It was understood, being the custom in similar institu¬ 
tions of the highest grade And when a slight allusion was made by 
Mr Snarry, in tlie kindness of his nature, to the probable injury the 
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fete mtglit do in the case of one or two 'persons who got their hveh 
hood by retailing fancy articles, Mr Jollit happily set all things 
straight, by showing that the things sold at these meetings were 
always of that perfectly useless description, n hich nobody on earth 
would ever think of patronizing anywhere else 

Amongst Mi Bams autogiaphs were some veiy interesting docu¬ 
ments, far beyond mere names There was a note from Tarlton to 
iShakspearc, dunning him for tenpence,for the copyright of ajokewhich 
the popular author had introduced, unacknowledged, into one of his 
comedies, and on which a talented friend was already writing a great 
book, to prove which joke it probably was There was also a private 
letter fiom the author of Junius, with his real name end address, 
and two verses from an unpublished poem of Burns These were 
ticketed very highly, and considered the great gems of the fair, as 
well as two songs arranged by Mr Bodle, and presumed to be 
Miitten by him, being answers to “Love on,’—one called “Leave 
off, ’ and the other “ Lay down,’ —the latter addressed to his hound 
Bov is,—as imaginary a quadruped as the MatiUie Doog, in the Isle 
of M in, but of which a portrait adorned the title, drawn aflcr a 
celebrated painter, oi rather a pretty considerable distance behind 
him 

It now only remained to provide Mr Iipps with hts troubadSiar's 
diess for the lloshervillp Minstrel, and, to further this, Mi Joe Jollit 
iccompamcd him the next day to London, and intioduced him to a 
ic^pa stable Hebrew costume merchant 

It was a curious shop, from whosec windows a number of masks 
were ilways ga/ing at the stieets, in the separate panes Some re¬ 
girded the passers by with a calm, stoical indiflerenct, others in¬ 
sulted them with unpleasant grimaces, and others, again, looked 
merry ind hilarious into the windows of the opposite periodical shop, 
as though they could read the jokes from that distance, and there 
were a few so singularly polite and adable in expression, tint you 
almost felt inclined to raise your hat to them, until you saw they were 
just the same to everybody, which diminished your respect for them 
as much as if they Ind been real heads, instead of pasteboard ones 
Beyond thesr there was little show A tunic, or soldier’s coat, care¬ 
lessly thrown down, a diess sword, or a coloured print, figuring the 
unknown costume of a country that did not exist, were all the objects 
displayed in the window 

Mr Tollit and his fi lend entered the magazine, but not until the 
funny gentleman had collected a crowd before the shop of an adjacent 
tea-dealer, by gravely returning the salutes, bow foi bow, of a man¬ 
darin, who sat nodding all day in the window They were conducted 
up stairs, to a room which was covered with splendid dresses, the 
greater part of which, the proprietor told them, were bespoken for a 
privite costume-ball about to be given in bitzroy Square Here Mi 
bipps was so dazzled, that he began to waver between a troubadour 
and in Andalusian nobleman, and had even some notions of a suit of 
gill leather armour, until Mr Jollit suggested the propriety of keep¬ 
ing to the minstrel s costume, which he finally chose, after much mi¬ 
nute fitting and complaining The guitar pertaining to it was not 
taken, because it had been apparently used for the clever pantomimic 
tuck of being broken over the head of some individual repugnant to 
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the clown’s feelings, which alsauU, albeit mirth-provoking, and usually 
expected when a guitar, looking-glass, or warming-pan makes its ap¬ 
pearance, is not calculated, in a musical point of view, to improve its 
tone, and so another was hired from a music-shop 
They returned to Gravesend with their “ properties ” that Evening, 
after a pleasant journey, in the course of which the funny gentleman 
had almost persuaded his companion to dress up on board the 
steamer, to give him conhdence,” adding, that the} might perhaps 
pick up sufficient to pay their fares by the attempt, but this Mr Fipps 
had not nerve enough to undei take 

He was, however, very pleased with his dress, for, after all had 
retired to i^st that night, Mr Tipps was heard wakening soft cords, 
as well as everybody in the house, and Mr Snarry, whose curiosity 
led him to peep thiough the key-hole, affirmed that he saw Mr hipps 
fully attired in his costume, and so earned away by its romance, tliat 
he was bearing his bolster (which was supposed to have fainted, and 
to which a night-gown pulled over it gave some semblance of the 
human form) over what Mr Tipps considered a rugged pass, oi 
crumbling ramparts, for to such did the glammr of his poetic fancy 
^convert the chairs and a chest of drawers, and, having borne off his 
treasure to his satisfaction by his own trusty sword, (lepresented by 
his flute,) the soldier minstrel then rested in his lonely bower, which 
was his French bed, and poured forth a lay of love and chivalry, evi¬ 
dently peopling his second floor with a glitteiing throng of listeners, 
as" he rehearsed his romaunts for his display at Uosheiville * 

Nor was it until the warning knocks of restless lodgers from above, 
beneath, and around him brought his minstrelsy to a dose, and dis¬ 
pelled his bright imaginings, that he divested himself of his attire, and 
sought fresh visions of romance in the magic world of dreams 


CHAPTER XX.XIV 

Clara Scattergood continues to feel that she is a governess 

When Clara came to herself after the shock caused by her bro 
ther’s unexpected appearance, she found that she was m bed in hei 
own room, to which she had been conveyed in a state of perfect un¬ 
consciousness She was mar igmg fever, her brain appeared glow - 
ing like live embers beneath her heated forehead, and she lay quiver¬ 
ing with hysterical trefnor so violent, that the faded tassels which 
edged the scanty drapery of the bed vibrated with her agony 
She was not long in recalling the incidents of the evening, and they 
came back as keen and painfully vivid as when they had occuired 
The recollection of them was, if anything, worse than the reality, and 
nearly brought on a fresh accession of delirium No one came ncai 
her, she was alone and unheeded, and all through that dreadful 
night she wakefully kept count of every quarter that sounded fiom 
the adjacent chapel, or watched the slow progress of the discs of 
light from the holes in the shade surrounding the taper which had 
been left on the floor, as they crept slowly up the walls of her di eary 
room 
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She would have given worlds for the *irelief of one flood of tears, 
but they would not come Her eyes were dry and smarting, her lips 
parched, and her burning cheek found no ibOmfort---not even for a 
moment—on her equally heated and unrefreshing pillow All the 
misery bf her first night in her present situation, which she had be¬ 
gun to hope she had got over, retuined with tenfold sharpness, the 
terrible ** demon of the bed, ’ that invests our lightest sorrows with 
such hopeless and crushing anxiety, reigned triumphant over its 
gentle victim, and yet, when the daylight crept through her uncur¬ 
tained windows, she shrunk from it, as though in her broken spu its 
she preferred to hide her distress in the gloom of night, fearful and 
unrelieved as was its dark dominion 

Wretched she had indeed been on the evening of her arrival at the 
Constables’, and in that same room, yet she felt it was nothing to her 
present misery Could her “ employers ”—^for such they doubtless 
considered themselves—^have entered into her distress even with the 
slightest sympathy, how pure but forcible an example would it have 
offered of the silent misery of that amiable class of girls, who, if edu¬ 
cation refines the feelings, have theirs doubly sensitive,—who, whilst 
they are but too often treated with overbearing arrogance and igno¬ 
rant assumption, have real need, m all Christian and human love, of 
the kindest attention and comfort, from the very circumstances which 
call them forth from home, that it is in the power of their self-thought 
patronize] s to bestow 

Morning came at length, and with it sounds of life and motion in 
the house Still no one approacheci her room, but the light she 
dreaded brought with it a slight diversion to her overwhelming 
wretchedness. As her eye wandered restlessly over the bed, it was 
caught by something glittering at her feet She laid hold o( it, and 
found, to her astonishment, that it was a diamond-pin of costly ma¬ 
nufacture, and which, to increase her wonder, she recollected to have 
seen worn by Mr Herbert on the preceding evening 

Whilst completely lost in endeavouring to account for this myste¬ 
rious discovery, the nurserymaid, Bingham, tapped at the door, and 
came into the room She was a very civil young woman, and inquired 
kindly how Clara felt, with an evident wish to be of some service to 
her, but at the same time she appeared disinclined to give any 
answer to Clara’s inquiry about the events of the preceding evening, 
subsequent to her re entering the drawing-room It was evidently a 
subject involving some unpleasantry, and before Clara had men¬ 
tioned anything about the brilliant,—for in her loneliness the very 
servant had become her confidante, Bingham left the room, with the 
intention of making breakfast for the governess 

In about half an hour she returned, accompanied by all three of the 
children, but evidently against her will, as might be inferred from 
sundry preceding scuffles and angry chidings on the stairs They 
ranged themselves in a row whilst Bingham placed the breakfast on 
a chair at the bedside, as though Clara was to be regarded in the 
light of Ati exhibition 

“ We know something—don t we, Neville ? ’ said Eleanor, “ what 
mamma said ” 

Be quiet. Miss Eleanor, ’ said Bingham, sharply, or else 1 am 
sure Miss Scattergood will be very angry ” 
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I’m glad she V ill,” said Neville, ** and so's Blanche, and so’s 
EleaniM', because we shan’t learn otir books any more ” 

You haven’t got any oranges, I know,” continued one of the little 
girls We always have oranges when we re ill, and such nice 
things That’s because my papa’s got ever so much mor^money 
than yours Oh * ten hundred million times as much 

Hold your tongue, Miss Blanche, this moment' ' exclaimed 
Bingham You '11 have your mamma after you directly ’ 

The threat, usually potent, had, however, this time no effect,—not 
more so than that of the chimney-sweep in shirt sleeves and top-boots, 
who was popularly supposed to live in the coal-hole, and be ready at 
all times to ^scend to the nursery upon the least symptom of revolt 
Eleanor only continued, pointing at Clara, 

“ We don t care Mamma says she’s to go away, because she be¬ 
haves bad ” 

“ She didn't say ‘ bad ’ now. Miss Oo-o-o-o-ointerrupted 
Blanche, making a face at her sister “ She said she wasn’t respect¬ 
able Ain’t you respectable ? she continued, addressing Clara 

Weak, and broken down with agitation, Clara, *at length, burst into 
tears, beneath the pain which the children heedlessly inflicted whilst 
they themselves commenced a violent squabble as to what their 
mamma had said exactly terminating their struggle to possess them¬ 
selves of a sightless doll which Neville carried, by throwing it 
amongst the bieakfast things I his led to a general melee with 
Bingham, in the middle of which Mrs Constable sailed, rather4han 
walked into the room, and tt^n the tumult was abated, as she or¬ 
dered Bingham to remove the children, whilst Clara tremblingly 
awaited the result of this interview 

I suppose it IS unnecessary for me to state we do not see any fur¬ 
ther occasion for your services. Miss Scattergood,” observed the lady 
as the door closed, in a tone of the most freezing severity '' Com¬ 
mon delicacy might have restrained you from making appointments 
in my house with any of the low people you unfortunately appear to 
be connected with ” 

The hot blood rushed to Clara's pale face as she listened to this in¬ 
sulting insinuation She replied with all the indignant force she 
could command 

“ 1 made no appointment, ma’am, noi have I occasion to be ashamed 
of any of my friends It was my own brother who came here last 
evening I” 

The lady of the house waa evidently unprepared for this admis¬ 
sion But she had heard of vmcent through her slight acquaintance 
with the family, and directly saw the probability of Clara s assertion 

** At all events,” she continued, in somewhat milder tones, though 
just as cold, “ you might have spared me the unpleasantness of that 
scene last night, especially before visitors What could they have 
thought of It?” 

*' f will explain, and tell you everything, ma am In a very little 
time you shall know all But, at present—this morning, at least,— 
I have scarcely strength ” 

And the hurried manner in which the poor girl drew her breath 
almost between every word bore out the truth of her statement She 
was really very ill 
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“ You had better have some medical attendant)” said Mrs Consta¬ 
ble, for It IS always unpleasant to have sickness in the house And 
tips ball approaching, too • How very awkward I Do you know any 
medical man ? 

Clara replied, that beyond her own family she had scarcely an ac¬ 
quaintance in London Mrs Constable continued, 

“ Dr Herbert—father of the gentleman you saw last evening, who 
carried you upstairs after all that to-do—I was really so annoyed 1 — 
will be here to-day, and I wSl ask him to write you a friendly pre¬ 
scription You can get it made up at the chemist's, which will be 
cheaper than having your medicine from our apothecary, and I sup¬ 
pose every trifle is of consequence to you 

IS indeed ! ” Clara mentally ejaculated And then she added 
“I do not think I need a medical man 1 shall be better vciy soon, 
and have no wish to call one in unnecessarily ” 

"Oh, but I desire it,” answeied Mrs Constable, somewhat haught¬ 
ily " It IS quite bad enough that ray children should lose all then 
tuition, without having a comparative stranger ill in the house And 
just at this unfortunate time' 1 never knew anything so vexa¬ 

tious I” 

“ I wished to write to mamma,” said Clara timidly “ I suppose, 
ma’am, you would have no objection to her coming here ? ’ 

“Oh — no — I suppose not,” answered Mrs Constable "I don t 
see any objection at present ” 

"JNor to Miss Deacon, who would write foi me ” 

"Who IS Miss Deaconasked thejady gravely 
" She IS goveiness to Mrs Armstrong,” replied Clara “ I met hei 
in the square' 

" Oh 1 certainly not 1 ” returned the lady, " if she belongs to tin 
Armstrongs, I believe she is well-conducted 1 will send Bingham 
to you when she is at leisure ’ 

And then, as if she was afraid of being led to make any more con¬ 
cessions, Mrs Constable left the room, without a word moie, oi 
taking any notice of Clara 

She fell back on her pillow, exhausted with even this short intei- 
view, as tl^ lady departed " She says I am to leave,’ thought 
Clara "how shall I then be able to assist them at home i’ But ne t 
came some vague idea that Mrs Constable said Mr Herbert had tai- 
ried her upstairs last evening nay, the jewel was still in her hand, 
as evidence of the fact, and the thought of this, even in all her sor¬ 
row, appeared to comfort her with ^entirely new feeling It was 
very strange What could it be ? ^ 
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TURKEY, AND ON THE DANUBE 

BY C F PYNES CLINTON 

Thf quiet of the streets of Constcintinople strikes astrangei accus¬ 
tomed to the noise and bustle of a western capital One rarely hears 
the sound of wheels upon the pavement the only kind of vehicle 
one meets is an occasional arabah, or bullock car, moving at a foot- 
fiace, and cqpveying a party of women from or to the country The 
Turks whom one meets in the streets look, for the most part, dirty 
and sulky, and often isipit at a Christian as they pass him The 
women are all muflled, and then figures completely concealed by 
their loose shapeless cloaks, tlieir heads and faces are wrapped in 
white muslin handkerchiefs, and their feet inclosed m ugly yellow 
boots The Turkish soldiers are the dirtiest and the most miserable- 
looking wretches I have ever beheld It is really painful to a soldier 
to set his noble profession so disgraced their dress is a d irk blue 
uniform, with the i ed cap Among the remark ible tilings at Con¬ 
stantinople arc the troops of I irge half-famished dogs that infest the 
streets, md are rither annoying to strangers 

G data, Per i, Cassim Pasna and Tophanna lie on the opposite side 
of the Gulden Horn to Constantinople Galata, which is still ,^ur- 
rounded by walls and towers, was built by the Genoese in 1216 In 
these subuibs reside the Frarik jiopulation,.—ambassadois, consuls, 
merchiiits, &.c At Tophanna, close to the water, where one em¬ 
barks for Scutari, are a beautiful fountain and mosque Here are 
ilso the artillery bariacks 

On the hdl above Per i is the great burial-ground, which iftords 
i lovely view over the Boaphorus, Constantinople the harbour, the 
Propontis Scutari, and the shores of Asia Minor, but the finest 
view of all, and perhaps the finest iii the world, is fiom “ the Tower 
of Galata, a panorama of surpassing splendour 

One Fiiday I saw the Suit in go to the mosque of Eyoub Tins 
IS the most holy of all the mosques, ind is situated in*a beautiful 
grove near the water some way up the harbour Ills Highness 
came to the mosque in a splendid cmque, impelled bj thirty rowers 
Ihe boat vvas covered with gilding and carving, and was certiinly 
extremely bemtiful On landing he mounted a handsome At ib 
steed Eight horses superbly caparisoned, were led befoie him, 
his great officers followed on foot, while the road was lined with 
soldiers 

The present Sultan, Abdoul Medjid, is i pale and ill-looking 
youth, without a spark of intelligence in his face He, his officers, 
and troops were dressed in a sort of dcmi-European costume, and all 
looked mean and insignificant At the sweet waters of Em ope, a 
little beyond the mosque of hyoub, we found hundreds of women, 
seated in rows upon the grass, where they remain all day smoking, 
drinking coffee, talking and laughing, and at night return in then 
arabahs to the city 

At Scutari, on the Asiatic side, I and my party visited the great 
bund-ground, which is the largest and most beautiful of the Otto- 
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man empire, and then rode to the hill of fiul^rlu, which rises be¬ 
hind Scutari, and commands one of the most ^rious views imagin¬ 
able We also paid a visit to those strange fanatics, the “ howling 
dervishes, but one hour of the exhibition completely disgusted us, 
and w€ returned to Tophanna A boating excursion up the Bos¬ 
phorus afforded us delicious views of those lovely shores, indented 
with picturesque creeks and shady bays, fringed with verdant woods, 
and enlivened with country-houses and villages Yet these natural 
beauties only serve the more to make one lament the Mussulman 
rule It IS painful to see this fine garden in the hands of such a vile 
government, whose blighting influence is seen wheiever one turns 
A visit to Constantinople will at once dispel any drea.ms one may 
have formed of Turkish splendour Nothing but apathy and sen¬ 
suality prevail on all sides, but the day of the Turks, at least in 
Europe, is gone by, nought but the mutual jealousy of European 
powers has tolerated so long this disgrace and curse to civilized na¬ 
tions How long shall we see these wretched infidels desolating 
some of the fairest portions of the earth under their withering sway ^ 
And if we have so much fear of these fine countries falling into the 
gi asp of Ruasia and Austria, might not the European powers raise 
up a Greek kingdom, with Constantinople for Us head ? Then there 
would be some hopes for Greece, which can hardly exist so long as 
that name is given only to the small fragment under the sway of 
the unhappy Otho,—a burlesque upon kingdoms and on kings In 
speaking of Turk^ m Euiope, we must alwajs bear in mind that 
Constantinople is Turkey The subjects of the Sultan throughout 
the provinces are either Greeks or people of Sclavonic race, held in 
subjection by Turkish pashas and garrisons The Turks are only 
encamped in Europe They are a horde of savage warriors, whose 
very existence depends upon their being in a continual state of war¬ 
fare They can make no progress in civilization so long as they are 
Mahommedans Their Koran prescribes every action of their lives, 
it IS their civil as well as their religious law, and it permits no ad¬ 
vance or change The late Sultan Mahmoud, in adopting so many 
Frankish innovations, has rather hastened than retarded the fall of 
this feeble and decrepid empire He has disgusted the great mass 
of his subjects, destroyed their bond of union, and their confidence 
in one another,—lost that fiery enthusiasm which of old scattered 
the disciplined tirmies of Austria, and he has adopted m its stead a 
sort of half disciphne, which cramps instead of giving confidence to 
his soldiers 

May 9th At midday we quitted the harbour in a small steamer, 
a jolly party of seven Englishmen, and, after stemming for two 
hours the sharp stream of the Bosphorus, we arrived in the Black 
bea 

10th At daybreak we were olF Varua, a pretty-looking town, and 
famous for the gallant resistance it made to the Russians in the last 
war At sunset we reached Kustandje, where we landed next 
morning Byron tells us, 

'1 here’s not a sea the traveller e’er pukes lu 

Throws up such dan),erouB billows as the Euxiiic 
But, fortunately, we had a splendid passage 

Kustandje is the Roman Conatantiana, and was reduced to a^p 
of rums by the Russians Theie is no building here at preset ex- 
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cept a few hovels,ipnd the*station-house of the steam-boat company, 
where we fared very well We remained here the whole of the 11th, 
as the other steam-boaf had not yet come down the Danube to Cher- 
navoda, where we weie to join it , 

12th We proceeded in light, covered waggons, drawn by small, 
active horses, forty miles across the plain to Chernavoda Tnese ve¬ 
hicles are supplied by the company, who by this land-transit save 
their passengers a very long angle For the Danube, when arrived 
within thirty miles of the sea, suddenly turns northward, and 
lengthens his course by at least seventy miles The countiy here¬ 
abouts, between the river and the sea, is a rich alluvial soil, but a 
complete 4e9ert, covered with short grass, and perfectly level The 
only signs of life which met us in a drive of eight hours were some 
wandering TUars and Cossacks, and immense flocks of eagles and 
bustards At Chernavoda, a collection of huts, we joined the Danube 
and the steamboat The river here is full of swampy and wooded 
islands, and runs between low, marshy banks The mosquitoes were 
of greater size and fierceness than I had ever seen them , and were a 
serious annoyance to many of our party By sleeping on deck I es¬ 
caped better than those who remained in the confinement of the 
cabin This nuisance continued almost as far as Pesth 

13th At daybreak we started on our long voyage up the river 
The Bulgarian, or right bank, is throughout pretty , sloping hills, 
and woods, and cultivated spots adorn the landscape, but the Wal- 
lachian, or left bank, is always flat and uninteiesting Sometimes 
one steers through a narrow channel, amidst wooded islands, whose 
tall trees sweep across the water, aflbrding a grateful shade, at 
others the river rolls along in a noble expanse of water three English 
miles in breadth Our course lay always along the Bulgarian bank 
Towards evening of the 13th we were oflT Silistna, and next morning 
in front of Buschuk Both these are large places At Ruschuk 
the Danube is three miles wide At sunset we passed Sistoo, a 
beautiful town, charmingly situated on the western slope of a woody 
hill At night we were before the strong town of Nikopolis The 
15th we passed Rahova, and next mormng were at Widdin, where 
we lay some time Widdin contains thirty thousand people, and is 
the residence of a pasha The works have been very strong, though 
now, in Turkish fashion, falling to decay The town is as filthy as 
most Turkish places This afternoon we passed‘the frontiers of 
Servia, and soon saw a marked difference in the appearance of the 
villages and houses of this tributary, but not Turkish province The 
scenery, too, began to improve, the bold mountains that form the 
frontiers of Hungary, and the great barrier of the Upper and Lower 
Danube were now visible 

17th At daybreak we found ourselves stemming a very rapid 
stream, between wild mountains, at the spot where are still the re¬ 
mains of Trajan s bridge After passing the bridge, we moored 
alongside the station of Gladova, where we remained for the day, 
but, as we were m quarantine, we were not allowed to go beyond 
the yard of the station-house At this point we were to leave our 
vessel, as no steamboat can make head against the rapids of the Da¬ 
nube, which extend from hence to Drenhova, some fifty English 
miles higher up 

18th We were towed in a boat by twelve oxen to Orsova, on the 

a A 2 
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Hungarian territory, something more than ten English miles Oiir 
mssage was extremely slow, owing to the immense rapidity of the 
Danube, which, confined here m a narrovf channel between the 
mountdiys, rushes with a tremendous stream, and a loud roaring 
noise, over sharp, pointed rocks This is the pait of the Dmube 
which IS called “ The Iron Gate Arrived at Orsova, we were in 
the Austrian dominions, and weie sent into the lazzaretto, where we 
remained the rest of that day 

19th We were released from quarantine by the new regulations 
of the Austrian government, which has curtailed the time formerly 
wasted m that most unsatisfactory manner, from ten days to one 
The passengers are considered in quarantine fiom the^time they 
leave Constantinople, and if there is a clean bill of health on arriv¬ 
ing at Orsova they are turned out the next morning, after their 
persons have been subjected to the medical inspection and their 
baggage to the scrutiny of the custom-house officers When at Or¬ 
sova we visited the baths of Mahadia, situated in a woody and ro¬ 
mantic glen, ten miles north of Orsova They are hot, sulphur, and 
iron springs, used fol-merly by the Romans, and are now much re¬ 
sorted to 

21st Proceeding in carriages up the left bank of the Danube about 
forty English miles, we reached Drenhova, the steamboat st ition 
The scenery all the way is beautiful, mountains, forests, rocks, ind 
the foaming rapids of the Donau 

Oci the ^nd we again shipped ourselves on board a stcamboit, 
and held on our course against a rapid stream, and amidst banks 
still mountainous and lovely 

23rd At midday we passed the fort of Belgiade, which saluted 
us, and wc moored in front of Semlin, a Hungarian town at the 
mouth of the Save Here we remained all day, and at Belgrade we 
bade adieu to our friends the Turks, and paid our respects to the 
memory of John Huniades Here, also, we lost an unfortunate 
stewaid, who fell overboard, and was drowned, in the darkness of 
the night 

24th We weie again on our course amidst banks pretty, but not 
so bold By noon of the following day we were off Peterwardein, a 
strong and nandsome place upon a hill We remained all this even¬ 
ing at the 1 ir^e village of Mohacs, where, in the palmy days of 
Turke>, the great Soleim m annihilated the army of the Hungarians, 
and killed their king 

On the 27th, as the sun rose, we saw Pesth and Ofen before us 
Pesth is a handsome modern town in the plain, on the left bank of 
the Danube, it contains some really fine streets and buildings, and 
is rapidly increasing Ofen, or Buda, lies on a conical hill on the 
right b ink A bridge of boats connects the two, this is to be re¬ 
nt iced by an iron suspension-bridge, the work of English engineers 
The river here is above four hundred yards wide, at a distance of 
ne irly one thousand miles from the mouth 

The 23th we were again steaming up the rapid waters of the 
Doinu, md next day we lay some time off Presburg, an interesting 
old town, containing some fine public buildings belonging to the 
Hungarian government It is the ancient capital of the kingdom 
The river scenery hereabouts is some of the prettiest m the long 
course of the Danube 
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30th At daybreak we a|;chored at the end of the Prater oi Vienna, 
and in sight of the old tower of St Stephan The banks of the 
Danube through the greater part of Hungary are generally flitter 
and less interesting them in its course above Vienna The river winds 
amidst shoals and islands, spreading over a channel whie^ is much 
too wide for the body of water it contains It will be seen by the 
preceding journal that there are many difliculties in the n ivigation 
of the river between Vienna and the sea, the principal of which 
are the ^hoals between Pesth and Peterwardein, and the r ipids from 
Drenhova to the Iron Gate Boats can descend these rapids as fir 
as Orsova, that is to say, about forty miles of the fifty, but to as¬ 
cend is impossible, however, a good road is now being constructi d 
along thisipait of the river s banks, and as better an mgements for 
the comfort of passengers, and for the regularity of the vessels, are 
rapidly being earned out, this part of Europe will doubtless become 
ere long less of a ‘^tena incognita than it is at present Uhe 
voyage down the iiver from Vienna to Constantinople occupies ten 
to twelve days Ihe banks of the river are in most places interest¬ 
ing, and in many very beautiful The mixed society on boatd the 
vessels is highly amusing, and one obtains a gfanee at many strange 
md wild nations along the river s banks,—Hungarians Walltchians, 
Bulgarians, Turks The traveller is certainly obliged to rough it a 
little, particularly on the Lower Danube, but not more so, to my 
thinking, than is sufficient to give a little vanetj and excitement to 
the trip In fact, were I asked to choose between the splendid 
steamboats, the mignificcnt hotels, of the Rhine, and the loughei 
vessels and more unpretendi^ inns of the Danube, there is no ques¬ 
tion but that I should infinitely prefer the latter On the one are 
the stale, over refinements of civiliration, with all their concomitants 
of selfish and jostling erowds, and exorbitant inns , on the other aie 
simplicity and novelty 

The semi-bai barous condition of the wild tribes that inhabit the 
banks of the Danube, from Vienna to the sea, will hardly be be¬ 
lieved by one who has not visited these countries Ihe traveller 
passes with a magical rapidity from the luxurious eivili/ation of 
Vienna to the simple and half-savage Hungarians Theie are, how¬ 
ever, among the old Magyar nobility many patiiotie ^irits, and a 
great deal has been alreidydone towards the civili/ation and im¬ 
provement of that fine country It is hard to put a limit to the ad¬ 
vantages that might arise under a good govei ninent to such a coun¬ 
try as Hungary, which possesses a fertile soil, a genial climate, and 
such a noble highroad as the Danube Ihe navigation of the iiver 
has been much improved of late years, and the establishment of a 
regular steani-commumcation has already done much fur the king¬ 
dom Some wiser custom-house regulations than those at present 
enforced would do more 

The Hungarians are a very mixed race, the dominant tribe, the 
Magyars, form by no means the largest portion of the ten millions of 
souls who are said to constitute the total population of the kingdom 
Thej are tlie same Txtar tribe who overran the east of Europe in the 
beginning of the tenth century, and although at length repressed 
within their present limits, they still retain the forms of government, 
the language, and the feodal customs of their warlike ancestors The 
Emperor of Austria is their King by election All matters are free- 
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ly discussed m the Diet, or great national assembly, and any one is 
as free to converse upon politics, and to censure the measures of go¬ 
vernment m Hungary as in England In the profuse, but somewhat 
rough hospitality of the Magyar nobility one sees the exact repre¬ 
sentation ^f the old teodal baron, surrounded by his vassals The 
other inhabitants of Hungary are made up of Sclaves, Germans, 
Greeks, and Jews The Hungarian cavalry has always been excel¬ 
lent Their hussar regiments may rank among the hardiest and best 
light cavalry in the world 

Descending the Danube, after leaving Hungary, we find on the 
right bank, first Servians, and next to them Bulgarians These are 
both people of Sclavonic origin, subjects or tiibutaries pf Turkey, 
speaking the Sclavonic tongue On the left bank, occupying the 
great plain between the Danube and the Carpathian ridge, are the 
Wallachians, a singular and interesting race, who boast that they are 
descended from Trajan s kgtonnau es, established there when he added 
Dacia to the provinces of the Roman Empire They call their coun¬ 
try “ Zara Roraanesea, ’ and as tar as physical appearance and lan¬ 
guage can guide us, there appears to be every reason for allowing 
their claim to Roman blood Their fine dark features, aquiline 
noses, and expressive eyes, form as strong a contrast to the broad, 
heavy, frightful featuies of the surrounding tribes of Sclavonic or 
Tatar origin, as does their rich, melodious language, to the rough 
and uncouth tongue of their neighbours The language of the Wal- 
lachians is, like the Italian, a dialect of the Latin They are now 
(nominally) an independent people, governed by a Prince elected by 
themselves, and under the protection of Russia, whose subjects they 
virtually are Servia is also a principality, but tributary to Turkey, 
though, in (act, Russia manages matters there, too, as she pleases, so 
well does this wily power lay her plans, working underground, as 
It were, and in secret, for the possession of those countries on which 
she dare not yet openly place her rapacious and insatiable grasp i 
Cunning, and unmatched in diplomacy, she slowly but steadily pur¬ 
sues her aim o( conquest or acquisition, in quarters at present where 
she thinks hei intrigues will be little heeded by the great Europe in 
powers , but always steadily advancing, bringing new victims under 
the iron sway of her dark and barbarous rule, till in the first great 
convulsion in* Europe she shall be able to throw ofi* the mask, ind 
stand forth m the terrible strength of her colossal power 


A bONG 

i Hou art like the lily’s flagrant bell, 
When diooping from a shower, 

Ihou art like the violet of thi dell 
Spring s sweetest, earliest flow er 

Hum art not like the fiery sun, 

In noonday glory bright, 

But like the pale and tianquil moon, 
Which nightly glads our sight 

rhea s nothing Isft in nature s laugc, 
Puic, fragrant, fair, and true, 

Whii h does not in cadi passing change 
Call iiack my thoughts to you 
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. ^ BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 

' ^ AUTHOR OP ‘'RICHARD SAVAOB,” BTC ^ 

f HAVE fre(^ently heard, m my conversational commerce with 
mankind, sundry acute but jocose individuals observe, when some 
untoward event or unpleasant disaster has been related to them,-~ 
“ I'd rather him than me, there was a benefitMy wigs I wh.al 
a benefit' accompanying such eiaculations by bursts of unreasonable 
laughter I was led to infer from thence that they had discovered 
that benefit^ like many other good*looking things and persons, were 
not what they appeared to be, but that, like presents of game from 
the country which men sometimes receive, all hare’s-foot and phea- 
sant's-tail without, all brick*bat and straw within — they hold forth 
“ a flag and sign of advantage “ which is indeed but sign 

With this preface, hey for Jifkms * 

To forget benefits is said to be monstrous and abominable Of this 
sin Miss Jifkins, I dare to say, is not guilty -SiAc mH never forget 
her benefit It is the ugly child of memory that oblivion will not 
come near It stands alone, but it will never run away She 
sought It, and not in vain She had it, and on her own head rests the 


consequence 

Miss Jifkins had for a long time past been meditating, and at on 
astonishing mental cost shaping, some method of making the metro- 
p«>litan body aware of her existence as a candidate for its patronage 
and support—of convincing a liberal and enlightened public that some 
portion of Its liberality could not be better employed than in refresh¬ 
ing her jaded purse, and that a few rays of its enhghtenmeiit would 
not be shed in vain, if they rendered legible to her the dark page of 
futnnty She had already exhausted the provinces—having visited 
them from time to time in various capacities, (rapacities rather,) and 
under as many aspects of distress, sorrow, privation, and blight The 
offacer s widow of one town, was the bereaved daughter at another, 
and the treacherous guardian (could he have been found,—but he had 
absconded,) would have bad as much to answer for, neither more nor 
less, as the inhuman creditor, (name and address at discretion, but 
even less than two counties off) who had sold her up three days after 
the captain's funeral, and then laughed m her face — a face that 
seemed by no means made to be laughed in, however widely—after 
receiving sympathetic contributions—it was distended by requisite 
merriment in the hallowed privacy of her own chamber 

Arnved once more in London, the officer s widow waited, of course, 
upon that repertory of miscellaneous fiction and treasury of universal 
belief, the lord mayor, who, true to his faith, believed m one minute, 
and relieved in another, but as Miss Jifkins possessed a rather re¬ 
markable countenance, not easily susceptible, therefore, of such trans¬ 
formations as the assumption of a wide range of characters imperative¬ 
ly demands, she could not well carry the military further than Temple 
Bar, and was fain to lay on the civil at the West End, where the be¬ 
reaved daughter fur a time did a stroke of business which, could dad at 
Van Dieman’s Land have heard of it, would first have gladdened the 
old man s heart by its unhmmon fiyness of “ move, and then have 
broken it by a sense of the hopeless of crying “ snacks ’ in the “ swag 
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Having, after this manner-—to employ^a Shaksperian word — 

pilled ' the benevolent community, or, ^as we moderns more mildly 
express ourselves, " bled ’ or ** physicked them. Miss Jifkins was 
compelled to rest on her oars, and even found herself at low-water 
marie Projects she framed many, for her ingenuity was of a plastic 
desenp^on, but execution is dilhcult, and, in the event of failure, 
fraught with awful consequences Her nerves, like her principles, 
were miserably lax, and her susceptibilities intense She loved not the 
house of correction Its situation liked her not, its architecture was 
not to her taste, nor did its inward economy meet her approbation, 
and she had no mind to inhale tnalarta and morals at Millbank Be¬ 
sides, though she was a deep card, there were ** trumps *’ in the im¬ 
posing pack, who took all the tricks before she could get the lead 
Else, strange to say, she had thought of the blanket for the poor dis¬ 
trict fleecing scheme, the only difference between her plan and that 
of the luckless expenmentress being, that she (Jifkins) instead of a 
penny, designed to have extracted two-pence from her victims She 
shuddered, when, in the pretedin|r Thursday s paper she perused the 
case and was made acquainted with the f ite of the unhappy proffercr 
ofWitnevs, and lending an excited shake to the remainder of her 
supper-beer, that the sediment of ginger might mingle kindly there¬ 
with, she impressed upon herself a double allowance of caution for the 
future, reinemberiiig that the officer s widow had once been constrain¬ 
ed to take to her heels with an un-English precipitancy, that'would 
have shocked the captain, and that the bereaved daughter had some¬ 
times experienced u reception from flinty-hearted fathers, accompanied 
by references to the mtnulia; of police-regulations, which made her ab¬ 
rupt departure not only necessary, but indispensable 

“ What comfort now ’ what refuge ^ what resource ?” 

What easy cure of a consumptive purse? What safe means of ac¬ 
quiring a small present independence, just enough, say, to ^suable her 
to do the “ fashionable exterior," “ elegant manners, and “ prepossess¬ 
ing appt trance” branch of art,—so much as would suffice to permit her 
to take a large house, and get it handsomely furnished, to let lodgings 
at guineas a week duly paid, and when eredit was at the extreme 
stretch, and the givers of it at the very gasp of expectation, to sell the 
"sticks, and ‘cut her own stick, —slanguage, I fear, too low and 
vulgar, albeit it is such as Miss Jifkins had heard and approved, both 
letter and spirit 

Tint It should have entered her head is not wonderful, it is a mar¬ 
vel rather that it had not previously found its way there— a benefit 
Of all things in the world ' —why, to be sure • —Lord bless me' how 
was It that a benefit had never suggested itself to her long ago “ Miss 
Jifkins has the honour of aimounting to her friends and the public,'— 
" Grand concert and ball,'—" Quadrille band, —" Brilliant display of 
fireworks, ’—“ Patagonian athletse, —" Madame Brakenechmi on the 
tight rope, —" Elysian bowers, (surely the arbours in the Brunswick 
tea-gardens might be justly so called,—" Elysian bowers in the mazy 
gardens, — she had it all at once The general idea was instantane¬ 
ously seizid, and her active thoughts forthwith went into committee 
upon the details 

All was jilain-sailmg now, nothing could he more easy Miss Jif- 
kms, the eldest daughter of a deceased officer, was reduced, by a com- 
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plication of unforeseen circumsftinces, to tlie necessity of appealing to 
a liberal and enlightened public Upon this occasion she hoped to be 
favoured with its patronage,and support Professional ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, of the highest eminence had kindly rallied round her She 
trusted that the entertainments would give universal satisfaction, &c 
Tickets, one-and-sixpence each, to be had of Miss Jifkins, No 8, Tad- 
caster Row This was all very nice indeed, almost as nice as the gin 
under whose influence it was concocted, of which, being as it was, so 
approved a quickener of the faculties, she had an extra half quartern 
that night Now, to put her plan into operation 
Miss Jifkins had once been — if I may so speak—-a public singer, 
that IS to say, she had taken her stand upon a platform, with a piece of 
music before ner open mouth, but having no voice in the matter, had 
left the profession m disgust, and. was thenceforth duly qualihed to 
sneer at Catalaiii and Stephens, and to hint pretty signihcantly that 
science was not appreciated now-a-days She had, however, maintain¬ 
ed and extended her acquaintance with her brethren and sisters of the 
tuneful art, and had very little doubt that she cobld prevail upon some 
of them to lend her “their sweet voices on the ocaasioti Nor did she 
do them more than justice These professional ladies and gentlemen 
(Heaven save the mark' no sneer from me shall reach them,)—these 
plyers of the larynx at the nightly concert, poor though they be, 
though their precarious and slender income 

Like the current flies 

Each bound it chafes— ’ • 

in other words, is gore as soon a^it is got,—are ever ready, like true 
ladies and gentleman,—like good and tender Chnstniis,—like worthy 
humanities, to oifer their humble talents, (the native, when it is 
known, makes Shaws and Braliams of them,) if distress call out upon 
them Let them be honoured, therefore, though they responded to the 
call of Jifkins They gave their gratuitous services 

But not for nothing would the proprietor of The Brunswick throw 
open his gorgeous saloon and spacious gardens He must have five 
pounds, not a farthing less, and dmvn ere the beneflt-taker might be 
permitted to hang up a printed board on the hook at the gitc, leading 
to that Eden containing his elysian bowers In vam did Miiis Jifkins s 
“ Well, but my dear sir, —‘ Surely, you cannot object, —“ as soon as 
the receipts come into my bands, — and all such stufl^, as he called it, 
add gentle persuasives to reason Nor was an appeal to the best feel¬ 
ings of his nature more successful Bad were the best, was the con¬ 
clusion of the applicant, but the truth is, “ he h idn t got none, as 
the donkey-driver said on a different occasion He must have his hve- 
pound note, ere festivity might shake a toe, warble a cadence, or raise 
a rumour in his establishment Miss Jifkins departed curtseying, 
and cursing, with many reflections upon the sordid avarice of m in- 
kind 

The pyrotechnist was no less peremptory not a squib could 
“burst out into sudden blaze without a previous receipt of com 
Madame Brakeueclnni wouldn t chalk a shoe under hftecn shillings, 
but was “ beaten down to nine, and negus on her descent As for 
the Patagonian athletie, they were two giy creatures of the element, 
whom a lively f mey had raised, and whose strength was to be ex¬ 
erted in the bills A broken collar-bone of the one, and fraternal 
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affection in the other, (not to be torn Mm the bedside of the sufferer,) 
would account for the absence of these aerial beings As for the 
Elysian bowers, there they were for any qjoe to poke his or her nose 
in that liked to trust the human frame to the uncertain stability of an 
old rotten bench, with the stump of a tree against the back-bone, and 
the edge of a table in the pit of the stomach 
An outlay of at least ten pounds before she could hope to lay a 
linger upon the grand total' It was cruel Miss Jifkins scratched 
her cheen two or three times and decided 
There was a young printer in the neighbourhood who had just 
started in business,—a strange, convulsive phrase, by the bye, which 
by no means expresses the extremely sober manner in which the 
young man had taken the important step To him dm Miss Jifkins 
straightways hic, and to his well-pleased ear commend her orders A 
thousand cards, or tickets,—hand-bills for shop-windows,—^posters of 
rainbow tints for boards, dead walls, and empty houses The printer 
read the copy ” placed m his hands, and was affected by it It was. 
Ill truth, a pathetic idvitation to the public to come to the Brunswick 
and there enjoy unbounded pleasure and merriment for eighteenpencc 
But 

<«-Uct giief go hrely shown, 

Made him think upon his own *’ 

He wanted the needful as much as Miss Jifkins, and presumed to 
hint something touching cash transactions and his ready money busi¬ 
ness An aristocratic scowl, however, denoting that her nice ind 
delicate sense of honour revolted at such references, dismissed him to 
his types, and he went to press hopfefuUy She was so perfectly the 
lady who had seeicbatter days He wondered whether her father had 
met his death auWaterloo (How the veils of Van Dieman would 
have shaken lus sMhlders at this') 

The posters posted, and the hand-bills in due course of^stribution. 
Miss Jifkins sallied forth, reticule on arm, with fell intent to her 
friends and the public, pr^ucing a pack of cards, which led many of 
the former, in the hrst instance, to imagine that she was about to pro¬ 
pose ^‘all-fours, or to tell their fortune,— she developed her plan 
and called for contribution In vam, all sorrow not to be able to 
" meet he» views, —nor less every plea of poverty, bad times, or disin¬ 
clination to public amusements ** No ’ was nothing to Miss Jifkins, 
she had been used to it bhe had even taken it for an answer She 
was as fearfully adhesive as to give the terrified patient a notion of a 
present Jifkins in perpetuity Whatever she wanted, it was worth 
more to get rid of her So sne throve in her calling—^raised speedily 
her more than ten pound for the proprietor, the pyrotechnist and Bra- 
kenechini, and had thirty shillings in hand for contingencies Her 
benefit was fixed for the following Monday 
That sum of thirty shillings was highly serviceable to her This 
was a period of excitement, be it remembered, and gin was required 
to take out the stains in the old lutestring, which she designed to 
turn, for Miss Jifkins was by no means of the same taste with Dr 
Donne's gentleman, who says 

-I of this mind am, 

Vour only meaning is your grogorara 

She liked to be dressed according to her ** sphere," the lutestring was 
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Still presentable, and would dS very well turned, and, accordingly, 
little Charley, in the two>pair back, earned on the average three Far¬ 
things per diem between ^lat and Monday, by making a long arm 
with a small bottle and the money ready counted, in his hand, at the 
bar of ** The Wellington/ till his agreeable features had quite lost the 
gloss of novelty, and the barmaid spun out the " No 9 inferentially 

The day at length arrived—a fine, hot, summer s day—such a day 
as makes the most hopeless wretch in love with life once more Its 
influence found its way to the bosom of Miss Jifkins, who ^‘came 
out ‘ quietly, making the inmates of No 8, Tadcaster Row, pledge 
her m balmy drops, till nine of them blinked again, and soared in 
sublime flights of fancy or dived into the solemn depths of sentiment 
Cheered, but W inebriated, her spirits set afloat by these sparkling 
and tender outpourings of friendship. Miss Jifkins went on her way 
re)oioing towards the Brunswick, an hour before the commencement 
of the entertainments Never did the Brunswick present a mdfe 
pleasing appearance She entered—everything was prepared—all in 
readiness, the proprietor as courteous as a man, money beforehand, 
could be, his assistants as respectful as money in pigospcct could make 
them These last—the waiters—were greatly to her mind, there 
was a sharpness in their eyes that highly gratified her, expressing, as 
It did, a pouncing or sweeping quality in their owners much to be 
commended They looked all alive, as though they expected,— 
(expected of course they did, but) as though they were ready and 
ivaiting for multitudes to serve—as though myriads would not, could 
not tame down the energy of their cleanly-formed legs The tendM 
Achilles was wWderfulTy elasticoin each Bowing and nodding to 
these serviceable individuals, she passed into the tea-gardens, and put 
her head into the ball-room Very well indeed, all pretty and tasty 
Quite the thing The framework of fireworks at the extremity of the 
gardens caught her approving eye M Vivide had, no douht, done 
his best for Ifer Thence, returning to the house, she ascended into 
the concert-room—a spacious apartment, indeed, with paintings on the 
walls by an old master who could never get an apprentice, who was 
indebted neither to nature nor art, and who could never paint at all 
till he was drunk 

If Miss Jifkins alone, unseen, therefore, paraded this apartment 
with a higher elevation of chin than usual, let the occasion plead her 
excuse It was a brief ebullition of pardonable vanity She had 
taken it all for the night The property, as it were, was hers 
Seating herself on the music-stool, she fell into a reverie She took 
the whole parish in circumbendibus, that is to say, the Brunswick 
being the centre, she drew a circle, two miles in diameter A thickly 
inhabited district I this reflection led her into statistics She called 
for population returns, and had them, and, dividing by thirty, (one 
m thirty surely wtmld come,) she filled the concert-room to overflow¬ 
ing, crammed the ball-room to suffocation, thronged the walks of the 
tea-gardens, and stocked the Elysian bowers Poor Miss Jifkins * one 
might almost pity even her 

For now, as she awoke out of her reverie—what is this ?—a sudden 
gloom—a darkness just come on—or had it gathered while she was yet 
sh iping W visions ^ She started to her feet, and rushed to the win¬ 
dow A pestilent congregition of vapours had collected Such a fine 
day as it had been' It would blow over—it must It never could be 
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so cruel No such thing—^it would not blow over When the weather 
intends to throw a damper upon mankind, or their purposes, it is no 
more to be put off than Miss Tifkins in Ij^er designs It was too late 
to postpone the entertainments to another day She had not taken 
the I’oom “weather permitting,’ besides, there w^ert many (were 
there ^—^but that doubt w is too sickening) who were already on their 
way The hrst sharp click of fluid on the window-paiic nearly finished 
Miss Jifkins She burned down stairs, and into the wide ])a8sage 
“Lord bless me' Mr Crumpton, d’ ye think it will rain ^ 

“ rhink, ma am * why, it is raining, and coming down pretty sharp, 
too 

“ Don t you think it will hold up ^ 

" I can t s ly, m 1 am , I fear not I think it’s set in 
Set in' and people hardly set out' Miss Jifkins set olF again to 
the concert-room, where she sat down on a bench, and tried to make 
lif^ht of It 

This climate of ours 1—so much has been said of it, that I refrain 
The evening in question, however, was such a one as no oft-repeated 
experience on the part of the late Mr Simpson, of Vauxhill Gardens 
celebrity, would have enabled to put up tamely with, and he, 1 ima¬ 
gine, remembered mure rainy days thin any man that ever existed, 
from Noah downwards Even that gentle spirit must have been vexed 
to the knee-buckle on such an occasion, and must have murmured 
strange syllables into his cocked-hat, that cooler reflection would 
hardly have approved But he was never in interested party, sun¬ 
shine or ram, it was the same to him No| so with Miss Jifkins 
Discarding all idle and unnatural-levity, therefore. Miss Jifkins got 
up, and forthwith denounced in no measured terms, and commended 
to perdition the copy of Moore s Almanack lent her by a fellow-lodger, 
by which she had been guided,—ground her teeth in the face of her 
1 ludlady, whom her imagination pictured in the act of demanding rent, 
—waved from lier presence ivitn scorn the obsequious printer,—and, 
comprehending the whole human race (herself excepted) in one com¬ 
pendious anathema, invented special torments for the proprietor, the 
fire-work manufacturer, and the dancer on the tight-rope, who had 
basely robbed her of her money 

Yet it was neeesiiarv to put a good face upon the matter, particularly 
as the prufe->sional lailies and gentlemen were now dropping in by ones 
and twos, all wet and wit—sjrmpathy in one breath, banter in mother 
“ These things will happen, ’ said one “ Better luck another time,’ 
cried another “I say, Jiffs, what d ye expect to clear? asked a 
third “As It fell upon a day, ’ hummed Roreham, the bass singer, 
“ the weather must clear first 

How Miss Iifkins could have drugged their several possets ’ and 
how she tried to countermand the peht souper she had premised them, 
but couldn t, the sandwiches being cut bhe insisted, however, upon 
cape instead of sherry, a change which the proprietor said should be 
attended to He had already seen to that, cajie was destined for 
them frinfi the hrst 

Never was a more miserable evening Half the people who had 
taken tickets gave them away to other people, half of whom couldn t 
come Such a wretched, little, huddled knot of men, women, and 
umbrellas m the centre of the concert-room '—such a leisurely, debo¬ 
nair carnage of himself on the part of the one waiter who, at long 
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intervals, brought a single glass of spirits and water in his hand, took 
a silent sixpence, and withdrew The singers sang their songs, and 
made faces at the audienc» behind their music-books, the audience, 
unaware of the mummery, indifTercnt to the music, received their fa¬ 
vours with penitential resignation * 

But this sort of thing could not last Stragglers from time to time 
came into the room, faces Miss Jifkins knew not, and her hopes re¬ 
vived a little They were sure pay No As often as she stole 
away to the money-taker, that lU-coriditioned individual, morose by 
nature, or influenced by the weather, shook his drawer, m iking two or 
three shillings and as many sixpences hop into sight, and told her they 
were all tickaits but three 

“ It can t be,’ said Miss Jifkins But so it was 

These last comers had arrived with presentation-tickets, and having 
nothing to pay, were minded to do good to the house, and to enjoy 
themselves They soon imparted life to the company, who greivously 
required exhilaration As tliough m mockery of the benefit-taker, ere 
the evening was far advanced, this small band (“ not a morsel of good 
to her, as Miss Jifkins pathetically remarked) appeared to be actu¬ 
ated by one common determin ition ot enjoying themselves, and that iii 
their own way They mimicked the singers, put some into good- 
numour, put others into i passion, called for the “ Angels whisper 
fiom the comic gentleman, who had come out with a bid cold, and 
" twigged Miss Jifkins as she flew in and out, all smirk in the room, 
all scowl in the passage, whose hand they severally claimed and insist¬ 
ed upon for the first dance, till what began in jest ended in conten¬ 
tion , and two doughty champiodSs gave each other black eyes behind 
one of the Blysian bowers, and had a squint at his worship ” next 
morning 

But why should I pursue the miserable theme of Miss Jifkins s ill- 
fortune, — why rel ite in detail how she was pulled and twisted, and 
hauled and spun about in the ball-room by inebriated youths, who 
“ set to her in the mary dance, some with faces past expression jovul, 
others with countenances unutterably muggy and mournful ? Why 
should I tell, when apologies were tendered for the Patagonian athle- 
tae, how they were sent to the devil as “ mulFs not worth seeing ? 
bow Madame Brikenechini went up to the tiglit-rope, shook her head, 
said It wouldn t do, and came down again ^ how the pyrotechnist at¬ 
tempted vainly to ignite a squib, shook hit head, and, taking some¬ 
thing out of his pocket that would light, smoked it very coolly > and 
how, finally. Miss Jifkins sneaked home, the proceeds at the door es¬ 
cheated to the proprietor, and herself indebted to that gentle in ui in 
the sum of one pound, two and fourpence, for negus, the pdit miper, 
and other liabilities ^ 

At the commencement of this paper, I said, with some solemnity, 
“ She had it, (her benefit,) *' and on her own head rests the conse¬ 
quence ’ It was even so 

She proclaimed on the next morning to the landl idy of No S, before 
she left her lodgings, which she did with strange abruptness, that the 
occurrences of the previous night had turned “ the crown of her head 
white’ ’ The landlady testified to the fact, so that, as Korcliam, the 
bass singer, said, she got a crown-piece by her benefit, after all ’ 
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CHESTER 

BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO 
AUTHOR OF “IHE BOCAGES AND THE VINES ” 

When a traveller accustomed to continental towns first enters the 
singular city of the county palatine 

“ Where Deva winds her wizard stream,” 

ht IS inclined to believe that his brain is confused by the whirl of the 
railroad which has transported him a hundred and eighty miles ftom 
London in eight hours, he has mistaken his route, has actually cross* 
ed tlie Channel, and is set down beyond 

“ Where the great vision of the guaided Mount • 

Looks towards Hamanco's and Bayona s hold,” 

SO like IS the English, or rather Roman city of Chester, to many 
places he has seen below the Loire 

He recognises the long, unflagged streets, without trottoirs, the 
heaps of dii t and dust before the houses, the luw*browcd shops with 
wi^e fronts, the wares exposed outside the little dark dens within, 
their owners sitting working at the doors, and he recognises, too, the 
colonades extending from street to street, but heie he is startled to 
observe a remarkable diiFerenee, for the Itowsy or galleries, of Chester, 
have features of their own, very distinct from those at La Rochelle, 
at Bayonne, and other southern towns, for here they are raised far 
above the street, generally about twelve feet, and form a story above 
the lower range of shops next the ground They would be like the 
arcades of the Palais Royal, but that they arc shut m by pillars, and 
before each shop is a sort of balcony, on which part of the wares of 
the opposiM storehouse is exhibited, indeed, in some instances a 
complete shop is formed in the space, having its light from the street 
1 he inner %hops are, in the newest and most fashionable quarters, 
brilliantly lighted from above by means of glass domes reaching the 
height of the house, round which may be seen the windows of the 
dwelling, deriving their light from the same source, but this is a 
modern improvement, for the ancient inhabitants, to judge by the in¬ 
conveniences of the oldest houses, could do their work in the dark, or 
with as little daylight as possible Every here and there, between 
the shops, run back, in apparently almost interminable length, pas¬ 
sages which give entrance at the side to the back part of these 
strange domiciles, supplying them with air, and conducting them 
sometimes to concealed streets behind, which extend in labyrinths 
that amaze the eye of the stranger, who stands gazing down these 
mysterious alleys, wheie daylight glimmers from a vista af the end, 
in unspeakable surprise, for the mazes of a beehive scarce!^, appear 
so curious as these unexplained Rows 
Some say that the Romans fiist built the city in this odd form, 


* St Michel m Normandy 
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having scooped its fabrics out tff the rock on which it stands but no 
other Roman town is similarly constructed, and even li it were so 
originally, it seems strange that Chester should prescivc a shape 
which IS found nowhere else 

If It was really built by the mighty giant, Leon Gaure, as certain 
chroniclers assert, one has no right to be sui prised at the city having 
a style of its own, nor may venture to find fault with the giant s taste, 
as we cannot with certainty determine what sort of aichitecture was 
considered elegant in those days when giants were, and when, from 
the border of the Dee, he probably gathered a handAil of 

“ Reeds of decent groev th 
• To make a pipe for his capacious mouth ” 

and, as he played, the city sprang up to the sound of 

his sweet piping 

A learned monk of Chester* boldly relates that this redoubted 
giant, Leon Gaurc, the conqueror of the Piets, laid the first stone of 
the city, “ as it were in a kind of rude and disordend Joihton, ’ which 
afterwards Leir, King of Britain, impioved 

Another monk of Chester,f who was a poet as well as roraancei, 
bursts forth in the following strain on the subject 

The founder of this cit^ as saith Polyc hroniton, 

Was lieon Oawer, a mighty strong giant. 

Which biiildcd caves and dungeons many a one 
No goodlv buildings, no proper, ne pleasant 
But King Leir, a Bneon fine and valiant 
Was founda of Chester, by pleasant building, 

And was named Guer Leir by the King ” 

1 his legend gives rise to the supposition that Chester is the true 
Caerleon, where King Arthur and all his Round 1 able. Queen Gue- 
nevei and all her fair court, kept their revels, and held their solemn 
feasts, how long afler the building of it by the mighty strong Gyant 
of Neptunus progeny ’ does not appear The beautiful and proud 
Lthelfleda, daughter of the great King Alfred, who disdained all do¬ 
mestic ties, and grew an heroic virago, took Chester under her es¬ 
pecial protection, and built as many castles near it as Bess'of Hard¬ 
wick herself, or Anne Clifford of Cumberland, both famous castle- 
builders in their day She went on imprmtng the city, and built the 
surrounding walls, which remain, another wonder, to this day 

The walls of Chester are nearly as singular as the rows., and are 
more perfect than any throughout the kingdom They have this pe¬ 
culiarity, that their summits are paved with broad flag-stones, in that 
respect shaming the streets below, and offer i fine clean dry path all 
round the town, uninterrupted and convenient in the extreme 
Strange is it to follow the windings of this nartow, but pleasant way, 
which sometimes leads you above the tops of the houses, so that, like 
Asmodeub, you may peep down the chimneys of your neighbours, or 
into their upper windows, and sometimes conducts you to the doors of 
their houses, and into their shops, then, by flights of sUps, you mount 
to an airy height, and look down upon groves of tall trees, and are 

* Ranulphns, author of the Polychroniton 

•f Henry Bradshawe author of the Life of St Wcrliurgh 
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ivenMith huge church-towers, theit on you hurry by the side of 
green meadows, and over blooming gardens, discovering, with inqui 
sitivc glance the little snug retreats, tl^e arbouis and rustic seats, 
where the citizens find recreation after their daily toils Anon you 
reach a high, i ugged red tower, rough with age, and battered by the 
tempest, from the utmost height of which long distant ranges of blue 
mountains skiit the hoiizon, and all the secrets of the crowded city 
seem disclosed to your view The winding waters of the silver Dee 
roll meandering through green fields far beneath, and the clay- 
coiouied canal, with its labouring barge, creeps sullenly close under 
the grey hewn rocks that keep it in 

Orchards and meadows, where once walked 

“ Pensive nuns de\ out and pure 
Sobci, steadfast, and demure 

and which are still called The Nuns' Field,” next attract the sight 
of loitcreis, who m former days would not have dared to peer down¬ 
wards over those holy precincts, but in the neighbourhood of which 
the pious passengbr, if he could pass at that period along the walls at 
all, would have 

“ Breathed a prayer, dropped * bead 
And pubsed on ’ 

Presently, after hastening past towers and battlements innumerable, 
the wanderer gazes on a wide extent of greensward Ihis is the ce¬ 
lebrated Hoodcc, whose title tells ^its tale intelligibly enough, but to 
which an awful legend attaches, which gicatly adds to its mystic 
chaiactcr 

liiis fine amphitheatre of verdure is surrounded by a dyke, which 
keeps the neighbouring river from overflowing it, as it once did, when 
a high Cl OSS stood in the midst, and attracted the devout attention of 
passengers 

It was about the middle of the tenth century, in the reign of Co¬ 
nan, King of North Wales, that there existed, in a place called 
Harden (i t Ilawarden), a rood loft, in which was placed an inngi 
of the Virgin Mary, with a very large cross in her hand, called the 
Holy Robd 

One summer, there had been such a continuance of hot and diy 
weather, that all the verdure was dried up, and theie was neither 
shelter for the birds in the trees nor food for the cattle in the fields 
The inhabitants of Harden assembled daily before the Holy Rood, 
and with prayers and teais implored the Virgin to intercede for ram 
but they entreated in vain At length the pious and beautiful lady 
of tlie governor of Harden Castle, moved by the misery around her, 
repaired to the altar of the Holy Rood with a iich offeiing, and, cast¬ 
ing herself humbly down at the foot of the cross, prayed fcivently 
that the Mother of Mercy would hear her prayers, and send ram 
upon earth While she was lifting up her hands and eyes in suppli¬ 
cation, the miraculous image appeared to totter on the altar, and in a 
moment fell headlong from its pedestal, bearing down the stones and 
rails before it, and crushing beneath its heavy weight the fragile form 
of the bcautiftil suppliant 

A shriek of honor fioin the assembled crond in the church pio- 
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claimed their despair, but, when it was found that life was entirely 
extinct, indignation took the place of fear, and, with angry cries, they 
rushed in a body to the castle, insisting^ vengeance for the outrage 
The image was actordidgly doomed To be placed on the sands of 
the river beneath the castle of Harden, and there lefl; to be swaUowed 
up by the tide when next it flowed 

This done, the angry crowd letired, leaving their once venerated 
Virgin to destruction The sea soon after came up with gieat im¬ 
petuosity, and bore along in its current the unresisting image, till 
Anally it was deposited in some low land beneath the walls of the city 
of Caer Leon The inhabitants here found it, and with pious care 
first buried, and then erected a monument over it with this inscription 

“ The Tews then God did crucify. 

The Hardeners their's did drown 
Cause with their wants she'd nut coin]il>, 

And lies under this cold stone 

Whether the Rood erected here offended again in after times, and 
met with a similar fate, certain it is that the Uoodee is now without 
a cross, and in its place rises a grand stand for the races, which are 
held on this spot 

Hawarden, the scene of this event, whose inhabitants behaved in 
so unprecedented a manner to the Virgin, is so charming a place, 
within a drive of Chester, that it should not be missed by tlie visitor 
About five miles from the Water Crate, brings you to the Queen’s 
ferry over the Dee, at what is called the Chester Channel, and there 
you may, in your carnage, be conveyed over the rough, boisterous 
river, which here assumes the a7rs of the sea, and sends forth its 
green waves crested with foam chahng and brawling against the 
rocky shore in a manner so impetuous, that there is no mistaking 
that you arc already on Welsh ground Having crossed the ferry 
amongst carts laden with salt, and passengers of various sorts, and 
undergone sundry joltings in getting in and out, you resume your 
journey to the “headland above the lake,” which is the British signi¬ 
fication of Hawarden, or Pen y Llwch, and arrive m due time at the 
neat, clean, prosperous-looking town, where eveiy inhabitant of whom 
you ask questions is warm in the praise of Sir Stephen Glj nne, the 
present owner of the castles, both modern and ancient His park is 
beautiful, the irregulai ities of the ground giving it a great advantage, 
the trees are very flourishing, and are the more remarkable, that the 
country round does not abound in such The house is well built, on 
an ancient model, with delightful windows in the style of Henry the 
Seventh , and from them can be seen the magnihcent ruins of the old 
fortress, once belonging to the Earls of Derby, but which passed into 
the hands of an ancestor of the present ownei in the civil struggles 
The old donjon stands on the highest ground, and from its summit 
may be seen the wide range of the Welsh mountains, with Moel 
Famroau, the Mother of All, and a panorama of the country on all 
Hides The rums are clothed and garlanded with ivy in the most 
picturesque mannei, their forms are beautiful, and the blue sky 
shines through their loopholes and windows, while the rich sun-light 
gleams over the grey masses of stone of which they are built, making 
that cheerful which would be otherwise sad, for it might tell of a 
race destroyed for a cause which Fortune forsook 
TO/ XVI 2 B 
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There are still some remains of a staircase, with a zigzag mould¬ 
ing, which fancy might image was that which led to the bower of the 
pious lady who fell a victim to the momentaiy impatience of the 
holy image * 

Nothing can be imagined more enjoyable than the seclusion of these 
delightful ruins liiere was, when we visited them, no disturbative 
guide intruding his remarks and scraps of misplaced learning,—none 
but birds and bees—“a populous solitude”—came near, and, though 
we thought we heaid, on the height of the tower, the sound of work¬ 
men striking the stone, we were undeceived on mounting to the 
summit, for that which we had fancied was human toil turned out to 
be merely the continual knocking of a thick rope driven by the wind 
against a high flag-staff Otbei motion nas there none, but amidst 
the silence, besides the murmur of the waving boughs, we distin¬ 
guished a distant swell, which seemed like the notes of an organ, 
and, as we had just seen a veiy fine one in the church of the town, 
we thought It not impossible that the breeze had wafted the melo¬ 
dious peals as high as the spot where we stood This, however, we 
found, on dcscendi ig to lower ground, was but the noise of a lai gc 
fouTidn/ close to the park, and oui romance, it must be confessed, 
was a little dissipated when we knew the truth 

The chuieh of Hawaiden no longer shows a vestige of the place 
where once stood the pciveise image and the Holy Rood All is 
modern within and without, except the uppei extremities of a few 
fine windows and a pane or two of painted glass, a little carving on 
the seats, and the form of the porch of entrance No tomb older 
than the end of the seventeenth century remains, and nothing is leR 
to tell of ages gone by 

Tt IS a pretty, healthy, agreeable town, which seems to flourish 
under its present proprietor, but to the seeker after antiquity it has 
no interest beyond that which the remembrance of its legend may en¬ 
dow It with, for all trace of the ancient and loyal race of Dei by has 
passed away, and the names of few old families are to be traced 
Only a few weeks since, in clearing the ground for a grand review, 
the stones of the base of the Holy Rood were found in the Roodee 
This wide plain is guaided next the iiver, by a dyke or cop, to 
restrain ^he incursions of the Dee, which more than once before this 
precaution was taken, overflowed the whole land up to the town 
walls A fine view of the town is obtained from the laiscd walk 
along the shining river, and the led mass of the castle, with its mound, 
and all the modern buildings, which are handsome, but in question¬ 
able taste, or connected with the old Roman keep—come out in bold 
relief against the sky Tlie lofty tower of St John’s church is most 
conspicuous, after the huge square fabric of St Werburgli s cathedral, 
whose gigantic frame rises far above all the surrounding buildings 
The Phcenix tower is the next most remarkable object, it is one of 
those guardians of the walls which you encounter as you make the cir¬ 
cuit, and from its stupendous height, the unhappy Charles Stuart beheld 
the defeat of his army at Rowton, or Waverton, Heath—that army 
which was on its way to reinforce the garrison of Chester That 
sight was enough to tell him all hope was fled, and he forthwith, fol¬ 
lowed by his faithful few, retreated into Wales Following the 
course of the Dee, you are struck with a magnificent arch of no less 
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span than two hundred feet, and of the height of foi ty feet, which 
towers above the river m marvellous proportion , and though a lovei 
of antiquity, who is seldom* an utilitarian, cannot but sigh not to be¬ 
hold the antique bridge lower down, m all its original, inconvenient 
purity, still it IS impossible to withold admiration from this beautiful 
new bridge, the boast and glory of the people of Chester Tune was 
when the oM bridge, now widened, with its strange gatehouses and 
other buildings now cleared away, was a perfect treasure of the middle 
ages, but it was found that money could not be made so fast if a 
more rapid passage across it could not be gained, so that a Mider 
space than that which had sufiiced to admit the haughty Henry oi 
Lancaster and4us troops, when he took triumphant possession of the 
castle of Chester, is now afforded to less warlike travellers and their 
horses 

Here, close to the old bridge, stand, as they stood ages ago, the 
mills, that have rendered Chester famous, still at this spot runs the 
current which turns their wheels, and makes the whole river in a 
foam, while the hoarse mui murs of the disturbed w.ater*bpirits make 
mournful music to the ear A great causeway crosses the stream 
here obliquely, and supplies the Dee mills with sufficient water 
Ihey have existed from the time when the famous nephew of the 
Conqucior, the redoubted Hugh the Wolf, first received Chester as a 
grant from his uncle It was he who founded the mills, and their 
renown has never sunk, for at this day they still bring in great reve¬ 
nues to the possessors The wealth denied from them was formerly 
so great, that it was a common sa 3 ^ng, speaking of a spendthrift, “ If 
he had the rent of the Dee-mills, he nould spend it ’ 

Of the castle, now a prison, little is left that belongs to a distant 
age The plain high keep, repaired, and rendered m modern as pos¬ 
sible, still rears its stately head, but all its brother towers and turrits 
are gone It would be impossible now to trace the spot where the 
ill fated Richard the Second stood looking out upon the fine rniige of 
country spread beneath It was in 1394 that the doomed monarch 
came to Chester on his way to Ireland, and, at a time when he scaiccly 
knew whom to trust about him, he appointed as his body-guard a 
corps of two thousand Cheshiie archers, and, **for the love htf bore to 
the gentlemen and commoners of the shire of Chester, ’ he caused 
the county to be in future called a principality, assuming himself the 
title of the Prince Alas for the fate of princes I it was in this very 
«dollorouft casttlle, ’ as Halle, the chronicler, styles it, that he was 
brought a prisonei from Flint, and deposed by the “ aspiring Lan¬ 
caster ” 

Here afterwards came that ill starred daughter of the good King 
Ren4, Margueret of Anjou, on a royal progress, attended by a bril¬ 
liant train of lords and ladies, and here she won the hearts of the 
good citizens by her courteous and fascinating manners And here 
the favourite of the Welsh Henry the Seventh, and his Queen and 
mother, came with a great retinue, on his way to the castle of Ha- 
warden, attended by the Earl of Derby, and a train of “ Chester gal¬ 
lants ” 

Every street in Chester has some remaikable recollection attached 
to It, every tower and church some legend, many of them connected 
with the disastious siege which the town sustained, when for three 

3 a s 
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years nothing was to be heard within*and without the walls but the 
dm of arms and the pitparations for defence against the Parliament¬ 
arian forces, and, after the devoted and loyal citizens had held out 
for twenty weeks, reduced by famine alone, they gave up on the 3rd 
of February, 1646, and the triumphant soldiers of Cromwell entered 
the city Then began the work of destruction m which these pums 
men delighted then the beautiful high cross, long the pride of Ches¬ 
ter, was hurled down, the cathedral choir defaced, the organ ruined, 
the splendid [lainted glass dashed from the windows, and the antique 
fonts broken md defaced 

They entered a ruined city blackened by their artillery, the houses 
burnt and shattered, the gardens, and lanes, and public walks de¬ 
stroyed , “ the famous houses of gentlemen in the city, ’ stalls, pen- 
ttces, doors, trees and barns, all the glovers’ houses under the walls 
pulled down, all the buildings and houses at the Watergate, upon 
the Roodee, burned and consumed to the giound, from the Dee 
bridge over the water, all that long street called Handbi idge, with all 
the lanes, barns, and buddings upon it “ nnnated to the grmnd as 
Randal Holme, the pitying historian of Chester s mishap, recounts 

Those who had destroyed, as much as in them lay, all relics of 
popery, were not likely to permit the continuance of those profane 
customs which had been handed down from Pagan times, and long 
amused the good citizens of Chester, therefore, during the reign of 
the Puritans, the once-cclebiated giants and hobby-horses, which 
"Were accustomed to figure in the Midsummer show, were carefully 
concealed When, howeier, the rieiry, if not wise, son of the unfor¬ 
tunate Chailcs was restored to his dominions, '' the ancient and lavd‘ 
able custom of the Midsummer show, by the late obstructive times 
much injured,” was again revived, and forth from their retreats came 
prancing and pacing the hobby horse, “ the four beasts, viz the uni¬ 
corn, antelope,_/2bwerde /wee, and camel, together with the elephant, 
and his “ Cupid, with a bow and arrow suitable, ’ morris-dancers ca¬ 
pered , stuffed giants, ugly and grim, stalked, naked boys, “ covered 
with skins,’ shouted, dragons of pasteboard hissed and writhed, gar¬ 
lands bloomed, and ribbons floated, and the exulting ** mayor, sheriffs, 
and leal s-hokers ” paid, without grudging, fifty good pounds to have 
their holiday again 

The gates of the city are now only names, being merely arches, 
over which the walk on the walls runs, sometimes raised to a great 
height, ascending to the inequalities of the rock on which the town is 
built The north gate is the most elevated ground, and from hence, 
on the walls, the view is very extensive, not only over the streets 
below, but of the country to a great distance The windings of the 
Dee can be traced, and on a clear day the hght-house at the point of 
Ayi IS visible, and, far in the distance, the castle of Flint appears, 
nor lb the Jubilee column on Moel Fammau, the mother of moun¬ 
tains, concealed The whole range of the Clurydian hills, the church- 
tower, and the beautiful ruins of Hawarden Castle, can be discerned 
by a practised eye, while nearer are the richly-cultivated meadows, 
called the Sands, which have been redeemed from the power of the 
sea 

Formerly there existed here an ancient gate, ugly and ruinous in 
the extreme, immediately under which was a frightful dungeon, 
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thirty feet underground, to wluch the only air that was brought was 
by pipes which communicated with the street Here prisoners under 
sentence of death were conhned, till the welcome hour of their re> 
lease from such torture arilved No wonder that the uneasy spirits 
of these tormented beings revisited the place of their earthly misery, 
and that, in days when such things were, ghosts and goblins were 
seen flitting along the walls, and disappearing at a grim, red, old 
round tower, called The Gohltns Parlour, or Morgan s Mount, now 
cut in two, and benched round with stone Under this tower, in 
cutting the canal between North Gate and the basin, a heap of human 
skulls and bones was found, together with implements of war 

Fhe next strange tower that is reached on the walls is one called 
Bonewaldesthome’s Toner, from whence by a steep flight of steps, 
and, after following an embattled way, you enter the tower called the 
New, or Museum Tower The old Watergate is between these two 
It IS a circular arch, probably Homan, and was used at the time when 
the Dee washed the walls, but the river has long since receded, and 
these picturesque piles are now peacefully employed as a receptacle 
of the museum of the town in the one, and a good«caraera obscura at 
the top of the other, where, seated tranquilly, the tired stranger can sit 
watching the doings of all Chester without the walls, and mark the 
ripple of the glittering river at his ease, and watch the fishers on its 
banks 

There is no longer a tower at the Water-gate leading out to the 
Roodee, but a loft} arch spans the street, over which the walls coqj 
tinuc their course Hereabouts formerly stood monasteries of Black 
briars, Grey briars, and a famous Nunnery of St Mary, all now swept 
away, to give place to the aristocrac} of the town There is not one 
stone left upon another of the monastery of White briars or Carmel¬ 
ites, and the Nuns garden exhibits now ifo vestige of its once solemn 
beauties 

One gate, called the Ship gate, and known in modern times as 
The Hole in the Wall, still retains its Roman form of arch, and is 
almost the only remains of the early possessors of Chester There is 
also a fine modern arch, called the Bridge-gate, opposite the antique 
bridge of the mills, and not far from this you ascend an irregular 
flight of steps, called The Wishing Steps, just above a sp8t by the 
water side, planted with trees, called The Groves The square 
tower formerly overlooking these groves has disappeared Further 
on IS the New-gate, once called Wolf eld, or Wolf s-gate, for here 
was carved on the stone the grim cognizance of Hugh Lupus him¬ 
self 

At what exact period the romance occurred, which caused the 
closing of Wolf s-gate for ever, does not appear, but certain it is that 
a mayor of Chester, generally a noble and a knight. 

Had one fair daughter and no more, 

The which be loved passing well 

and this “ treasure’ was in the habit of amusing herself with certain 
other maidens of her acquaintance, by “ playing at bull, in summer¬ 
time, in Pepur Street ” One charming sunshiny day, an adventurous 
youth, who had by stealth observed the gambols of these fair dam¬ 
sels, crossed the Dee in his boat, and, suddenly entering by Wolfs- 
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gate, seized the mayor’s daughter m his arms, and, amidst the cries 
of her affrighted companions, who fled in all directions, bore her off 
as his prize, before the mayor or any of his people could come to her 
rescue The young lover got clear off i^ith his fair burthen, and, as 
the legend says, ** afterwards married her ” The father, in despair, 
caused the gate, sometimes called Pepper-gate, to be instantly closed, 
which gave rise to the saying, When ^e daughter is stolen, shut 
Pepper-gate ’ 

Ihese excursions across the Dee were generally of some conse¬ 
quence, and tradition has handed down an account of a magnificent 
show which once enlivened the river, before the ancient Handbridgc 
yet afforded facility to passengers who desired to cros| to the oppo¬ 
site shore Here, once on a time, that is in the year 971, might 
have been seen King Edgar seated in his royal baigc, and rowed by 
tight tributary kings, whom he hnd engaged to assist him by land 
and sea in all his undertakings Thus attended, the monarch crossed 
the river from his palace in the opposite meadows, where a stone 
remains still called Edgar’s Cave, and landed at the church of St 
John, whose antique tower still rises high above all others, and, hav¬ 
ing paid his devotions, he returned in the same state Edgar had at 
this period just accomplished the conquest of North Wales ' 

Another tradition attaches to this part of the town of Chester, 
where the most ancient of all its churches, that of St John, stands 
At a spot where once a cross was erected, in the midst of an open 
space, was a cell scooped in one of the rocks by the side of the Dee, 
—for the river then nearly bathed the walls of St John,—a holy an¬ 
chorite had secluded himself here,"whose self-abasement, self-denial, 
and piety were the theme of the whole country When Henry the 
First passed through Chester from Wales, he came to pay his orisons 
at the shrine of St John, and visited the cell of the hermit The 
interview between the King and the holy man was long and secret, and, 
when Hcniy quitted the spot, he was observed to be deeply affected 
It was not till afterwards that the truth was discovered It was 
Harold, the last Saxon, whose dominion was now reduced to a cave 
by the river side, and whose sole occupation, after a life of struggle 
and contention, was to pieparc the giave in which he at length re¬ 
posed His tomb was long shown in the area of St John’s church, 
and it was said a royal mourner, his wife, Queen Algitha, wept over 

It# 

Not only is Harold said to have passed his latter days m Chester, 
but the abbey church of St Werburgh, now the cathedral, claims an 
Emperor as once its “ guest,” who occupied within Us precincts 

“ a pit of day ” 

No less a personage than the Emperor of Germany, husband of Maud, 
is recorded to have retired to a cell in this place, and there, like the 
royal Saxon, to have concealed his rank, and passed his days in 
prayer He was known by the assumed name of Godstallus, and the 
site of his hermitage is still called Godstall Lane After his death his 
secret was discovered, and he was buried in the cathedral, but there 

” See Oir tldus Cambreusii, Henry de Knighton, and others, for this and the 
following traditions 
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are no tombs now left, no monument, inscription, stone,” to point 
out where the great once lay, and all is conjecture and vain surmise 
The cathedral stands close to the walls, in the midst of a crowded 
churchyard, covered with fumed tombs, few of antique date, but the 
stone of which they are formed is a crumbling sandstone, and they 
consequently appear much older than they really are 

It 18 impossible for any building to look more ruinous and dilapi> 
dated than the cathedral of St Werburgh, yet that which remains of 
It was chiefly built in the reigns of the three last Henries The red 
crumbling sandstone of which it is constiucted has become so smooth 
at the edges, that each stone appears a round mass placed on another 
dll sharpnes| is destroyed, and almost all traces of ornament uorn 
away Add to this, the cloisters, which arc sadly disfigured, appear 
as though the} had been coloured black, and, this tint having worn 
off m time, the original brick-colour is exhibited through, so that no¬ 
thing can appear more hideous and disagreeable than this part of the 
building Ihe restorations have been hitherto injudiciously executed, 
and the ludor roses, and other ornaments, arches, and pillats, are 
stiangely built in and over the early Sixon pants, one entirely de¬ 
stroying the giace of the other The hand of violence is sadly appa¬ 
rent, particularly m the cloister, where every finial and corbel has 
been d( faced and shattered in a most barbarous manner 

The interior h is been well restored, and has much beauty, the 
choii IS very elegint, and the tabernacle-work of the stalls is exqui¬ 
sitely delicate ihe bishop’s throne is a most curious piece of scu|p- 
turi, of very early date, the carding representing figures of Mercian 
kings and saints It is populaily believed to be the shrine of St 
Werburgh , but this fact is disputed by antiquaries 

The chapter house, founded in the twelfth centurj, is a very fine 
building, containing a large and valuable library So great has been 
the accumulation of earth for centuries round this immense fabric, 
that at length it has appeared to sink almost a quarter of its height 
into the ground, and it is now approached by a series of descending 
steps, as if one was entering a crypt Ihe whole building exteriorly 
has the strangest, darkest, most rugged effect of any cathedral in the 
kingdom, although, except in parts, it is not very ancient A great 
work of repair is now going on, but it would seem as if'long years 
and immense expense would be required to rcstoie old bt Werburgh 
to anything like a graceful or elegant aspect The crowded state of 
the tombs which hem it m has a disagreeable appearance, the burial- 
ground being within the walls in the midst of the town, a circum¬ 
stance much to be deplored A cemetery outside the town is greatly 
wanted at Chester, and it is to be hoped that such an advantage will 
not long be denied it 

The most ancient of the churches of Chester is that of St John, or 
the Holy Cross, founded by the Mercian King Ethclred, at a period 
when the opposite shores of the Dee were clothed with forests, long 
since removed From the city-walls, as the spectator looks down, the 
tower seems still to rise to its stupendous height from a thick grove, 
for an orchard, filled with luxuriant trees, interposes between the 
church and the ramparts Tlie tower is seen from all quarters, vying 
in height with that of the more massive and squarer one of the cathe¬ 
dral The tower and body of the church, the arches, and the nume- 
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rous ruins attached to this singular old building, all seem to be in 
the very act of sinking down into the earth, which is piled with grave* 
stones round them A more venerable, battered, mysterious, inex¬ 
plicable, time-worn piece of architecture than the bell-tower and 
rums of “ St John s of the Holy Rood of Chester ” can seldom be 
met with One principal doorway, black with time and weather, 
scarcely lifts the capitals of its supporting pillars out of the ground— 
It must have sunk at least five feet, and the same is the case with all 
the arches in the town, which occasions them to present a most 
ghost-like, unearthly aspect, which almost makes the beholder shud¬ 
der 

King Ethelred could not doubt but that this was the nlace chosen 
by heaven for its worship to be performed, and accordingly he founded 
the famous church, which for centuries attracted pious pilgrims to 
the city of Chester 

Ivy and flowers are growing on the old ruins, which occupy a large 
space, and some modern dwelling-houses are mixed in with them in 
" most admired confusion ” One house opposite a huge ruined win¬ 
dow has a long projecting building attached to it, which has a 
thatched roof, and at the end a pretty bow window, which looks out 
into a beautiful meadow and gardens, and a grove of high trees 
This IS in singular contrast to the grim old arches which frown so 
close beside 

The part of the church used for service, namely, the nave, has 
mpeh that is curious and interesting to the antiquary in the intci lor, 
but outwardly it has a modern appearance, being altogether rebuilt, 
as the walls had given way The antique houses m Chester aie fast 
disappearing, but a few still remain, which serve as specimens of 
what the appearance of the town formerly was In Water gate 
Street are several, the fronts of which are as curiously carved as any 
to be found in the ancient town of Angus itself One bears the date 
of 1539 One of 1652 has this motto along the front — 

God 0 Providence is mine inheritance,” 

a pious remembrance of the owner, whose family, it is said, escaped 
the plague, which raged in all the neighbouring houses 

Another''houst is decorated all over with carving in compartments, 
each having a sunk panel, on which is delineated subjects from 
scripture, in a manner peculiarly original and rude Eve and the 
Serpent, Cain and Abel, Susannah and her persecutors, and other 
scenes, are presented to the eye, according to the fancy of the sculp¬ 
tor The centre panels ai e occupied with the arms of a Bishop of 
Chester, and the date is 1615 Ihis house has a very curious ap¬ 
pearance, and doubtless, in its day, must have been extremely splen¬ 
did , for it IS carved from top to bottom, on pillars and bi ackets, and 
every projection Near this precious remnant of the old time, in 
Water-gate Street, a little lower down, lived, in 1695, a mysterious 
character, whose calling no one could ascertain He arrived, a 
stranger, from London, unknown to any one in Chester, immedi itely 
lined one of the largest houses, and for some years lived in a style of 
magnificence which astonished the simple inhabitants He appeared 
to be a bachelor, was in the piime of life, handsome, and agreeable, 
and more than one of the young beauties of Chester felt her heart 
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flutter when she met him on the walls, or on the banks of the Dec, and 
hoped that the time would come when the rich stranger would make 
his election amongst them 

One evening as the alderman, his next door neighbour, was sitting, 
aflei Ills evening meal, dozing in his chair, and his pretty daughter, 
Bridget Mainwaiing, reclined with her head on her hand, and her 
eyes turned towards the balcony of the rich, and handsome, and in¬ 
explicable stranger, wondering who he could be, and whether he 
really meant anything particular when he complimented her on bear¬ 
ing the belle from all the ladies of Chestei, she was suddenly startled 
by observing the room to fill with smoke, and heard a hollow sound 

as of a rushing windat the same time tht air became so hot, that 
she felt almost suffocated She instantly roused her father, and in a 
few moments the cry of fire resounded through the house Ihere 
seemed no doubt that their neighbour s premises were on file, and 
the whole street and town were soon in an uproar, but, in spite of 
all the knocking and calling at the stranger’s gates, no answe was 
returned, though a thick smoke and occasional flames kept issuing 
from the windows and the roof 

I he mob thundered in vain at the doors, and at length measures 
were taken to beat them down and force an entrance This was at 
last effected, and several persons rushed up the stairs, and into the 
rooms The house at first appeared deserted, but, the smoke still 
rising from the cellars, they entered, and a strange scene was ex¬ 
hibited Half-demolished furnaces and embers w ere seen scattered 
m all directions, and in the centre was an enormous pair of bellows, 
the blast of which had forced th*e heat and smoke through two walls 
of stone and brick into the adjacent house belonging to the aldeiman 
In a cistern m the yard was found a press for coining, and the nature 
of the occupation of the mysterious sti anger was at one perceived 

But where was he to be found ^ After searching throughout the 
house, he was at length detected in a dark recess in a closet, in the 
upper part of the dwelling Forcible hands m ere instantly laid upon 
him, and he was conveyed at once to the North gate The next day 
the waters of the Dee threw on the shore at high water a bag of dies, 
so that no doubt was left as to his guilt All his accomplices had 
disappeared, and he refused to give any account of hinisel'^ He was 
tried, and sentenced, but being repiieved, through some poweiful 
interest which he seemed to have at court, he was remanded, and 
when he was again called for examination, the magistrates found, to 
their amazement, that the prisoner had escaped Near the Gorse- 
stacks, not far from the gaoler’s door, a powerful horse had been seen 
waiting, held by a page, whose hat was much pressed over his eyes, 
a tall man, wrapped in a large cloak, was seen suddenly to advance 
with a rapid step from the gaoler’s gate, mount the horse, and gallop 
with the speed of lightning down the street, taking the London 
road 

That same day Alderman Mainwaring found his daughter’s cham¬ 
ber vacant, and neither she nor the mysterious stranger were ever 
afterwards seen in Chester from that day, though there were persons 
who had been to London who veiituied to assert, that at the court of 
St James’s a lady, strikingly like Bridget Mainwaring, was in high 
favour, and that her liusband, a foreign nobleman, bore a remarkable 
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resemblance to the unknown tenant of the house in Water gate 
Street 

But of all the extraordinary domiciles in the town, that winch must 
have been the most extraordinary to behold was an ancient tenement 
at the corner of a street called The Lamb Ilow It was composed of 
a senes of stones, each projecting more and more over the street as 
they got higher, until they nearly reached the other side The frame¬ 
work of this building was of wood, and the interstices of hazel twigs, 
plastered over with clay and mortar, clumsy wooden pillars supported 
the balconies, and flights of steps connected each floor This rude 
and singular ediflce is supposed to have been the residence, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, of Randcl Holmes, a famous anti¬ 
quary of Chester It was afterwards a tavern, called fife Lamb, and 
for many years was the terror of passei s-by, threatening to fall at 
eveiy gust of wind, and bury some one under its luins At last, one 
day, that which had long been predicted came to pass the whole 
front of the upper-rooms, with the fore-part of the roof of the re¬ 
doubted Lamb, came down with a crash into the street, but, fortu¬ 
nately, no one was near enough at the time to be hurt, and, though 
several persons were inside, all escaped without injury 

There is one other house, at the corner of Nicholas Street, which 
threatens to disappear much in the same way, for it is very much out 
of the perpendicular at present 

The great square, which was once a mart for Irish linens, is now 
the cheese mart , for that commodity is celebrated all over the world, 
add known in Pans as a delicacy, under the denomination of “ Fro- 
mage de Chestcie” ^ 

But none of the market-places are either fine or interesting, in spite 
of the statue of Queen Anne which adorns one of the public halls, 
and who, in her stiff petticoat, seems to be personating Queen Eliza¬ 
beth 

It IS said that from the castle, communicating with several public 
buildings, subteiranean ways once existed, and might still be traced 
An old author says, “ In this citie been ways tinder erihe, and vowtes 
and stone-werke wondtrli/ wrought ’ In fact, there is no end to the 
■wonders of Chester, from the strange old Handbridge over the Dee, 
leading to •the subutb called in Welsh Tre-boetht the hurnty or hot- 
town, owing to the border heat and contention of which it was often 
the seat, to the flue new bridge of one arch, the boast and pride of 
the city,—from the Pheenix-tower to the lloodee, from St Werburgh 
to bt John s, and from the railroad, which so rapidly brings the inqui¬ 
sitive traveller fiom London, to the lodge-gates of the Marquis of 
Westminster's magniflcent park and mansion of Eaton Hall 
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MEUM AND TUUM 

Chanty liegins at home — Old Proverb 

Onk Sabbath morn, m the year 17—, the Octagon Chapel, m the 
gay and then fashionable city of Bath, was crowded to excess A 
collection was to be made at the end of the service, in aid of the 
funds for supporting the Bridewell chanty-sdiool Let it not be 
supposed that the majority of the congregation assembled for the 
humane purpose of clothing the bodies of a hundred boys in dowlas 
shirts, and blue coats, or their lower limbs in rhubaib-coloured 
leather garftients, and pepper-and-salt worsted hose —no such thing, 
— Fashion, that freakish and despotic tyrant, had converted a 
sacred edifice into a rendezvous of her votaiies A young clergy¬ 
man, possessing a regulai set of features, a complexion in whieh the 
lily and the rose weie blended, a remarkably fine set of teeth, a 
profusion of ambrosial curls, delicately shaped hands, a winning 
tone of voice, and a happy flow of language, had obtained a vast and 
rapid popularity amongst the female portion of die congiegation The 
mild doctrines, the mellifluous tones, and the personal appearance of 
the divine had induced one of his most devoted admirers to call him 

The Beauty of Holiness, and by this somewhat profane sohnquet 
was he known throughout Bath 

And now, having told our readers why so large an nsserablage were 
gathered together, we must beg them to suppose that all have re¬ 
tired home much edified and j^mproved, and that one o clock on the 
Monday morning has arrived 

The boys of the Bridewell school were let out for their brief hour 
of play, some ten or twelve of the youngsters, in a remote comer of 
the yard, had gathered into a cluster, listening with open mouths and 
upraised brows, to something strange and wonderful related by a 
lad named Harry Vowles The nairator was one of the brightest 
and best behaved boys of the school, fond of his books, and although 
not so robust as many of his companions, was usually then leader 
in all sports and pastimes 

No sooner were the “tender juveniles seated in due order upon 
their forms, than one of the other boys made his way tfl the desk of 
the master, and intimated, almost in a whisper, that he had some¬ 
thing of vast importance to communicate, he was ordered to ascend 
the steps, and place himself close to the ear of the evei willing lis¬ 
tener In a few moments, the master, his face flushed with emotion, 
and his eyes darting angry glances towards the seat which Harry 
occupied, called out his name in a tone that seemed to prophesy 
the speedy application of the cane or birch 

“ Come hither, you young viper > he roared, “ come hither, you 
Vowles, I say, and let me hear this cock and a bull story you ve in¬ 
vented about what happened yesterday at the Chapel-door 

‘^There's not a bit of invention in it, sir, no more than anything 
about either bulls or cocks 1 vow and protest that I saw the gen¬ 
tleman who held the plate for the collection take both silver and gold 
off the salver, and put the money into his waistcoat and small clothes 
pockets " 

“Do you know what joure talking about, you wicked young 
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wretch > demanded the master “ Wl»y, that was Doctor Mitchell, 
one of the first physicians of the city,—Olives in the Circus, and keeps 
his carnage and a host of servants Now come, Vowles, confess tis 
a big story, and 111 let you off with a cacing, but if you stick to 
your text, 1 '11 flay you alive' 

“ I never told a he in my life, sir,' the boy replied, “and punish¬ 
ment wont force me to do so 

“We 11 try that, my fine fellow, by and by A mighty pretty 
thing, indeed, for a chanty-boy like you, to go about taking away 
the characters of your betters But— and here the * learned and 
humane Mr Murch chuckled at his being able to institute some¬ 
thing like a cross-examination—“but, Vowles, I have a question 
now to put, which will call upon all your talent as a stAry-tellcr to 
answer It is this-— and thus saying, he took off his spectacles, 
wiped both glasses very deliberately with his handkerchief, held 
them up to the light to ascertain if his operation had been successful, 
placed them carefully on the bridge of his nose, and then with an 
air worthy of an Old Bailey practitioner, continued, “ Now, boy, 
we will, foi argument s sake, suppose for a moment that such an 
impossible thing did take place, how could you, from your place m 
the gallery see what was going on at the door ? There I have you 
at a dead lock ' 

Vowles, no way daunted, calmly replied, “I was not m the gal¬ 
lery, sir, the heat was so great th it I was forced to get into the air, 
and stood close to the street, when I heard the congregation coming 
out, I placed myself behind one of the folding doors, just opposite 
where the gentleman stood, Dr Mitchell you call him, and through 
the slit where the hinges are 1 satv what I //ave said, and do say 
again 

“ Oh ho • my young gentleman, have I caught you in your own 
trap? What, mouching, as well as lying, now you shall smart 
for it • ' 

The pedagogue kept his word, poor Harry was severely chastised, 
and with a swelling heart went home to his widowed mother, to 
whom he recounted the punishment he had received The good 
soul doted on her son, and shed abundance of teai s at the recital, 
but her natural good sense soon admonished her that even dutiful 
boys will sometimes commit faults, and she stiictly questioned 
Harry on the possibility of his being mistaken as to the abstraction 
of money from the plite Nothing could shake his testimony, he 
never wavered for a moment in ms plain, straight-forward story 
The widow came to the conviction that her child had been most un¬ 
justly punished, and wisely concluding that any appeal to Mr 
Murch would be unavailing, determined on calling next morning 
upon one of the most active governors of the Blue Coat School, m 
the hope that her poor boy s wrongs might be redressed, and the 
doubt of his veracity lemoved 

Mrs Vowles found little difficulty in obtaining audience of the 
humane gentleman she sought She told her child s story with a 
mother s eloquence, and speedily won the good offices of her auditor 

“Tins IS a stiange business, a very serious accusation against a 
person hitherto looked upon as an honest and upright man, ob¬ 
served Sir Walter Gardiner, “it must and shall be strictly investi¬ 
gated All we can hope, fur the credit of human nature, is that, if 
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Doctor Mitchell did put money into his pockets, it was only to make 
room tor other don itions, and your boy not aware ot this, regai ded 
the action as dishonest, and, child like told the story as he believed 
It But Murch was much to blame for punishing the little fellow 
without making due inquiries,—rely on it he will be strongly cen¬ 
sured for out-stepping his duty However, if you will leave the mat¬ 
ter in my hands, 1 may be able to have justice done to all parties con¬ 
cerned , meantime, caution your sou to say nothing more about the 
affair till I give him leave to do so 
The widow curtsied her acquiescence, and withdrew 
Two Sundays after the one to which we have already alluded, 

-ch ipel was again densely crowded, " The Beauty of Holiness 

advocating* upon this occasion, the cause of the Female Orphan 
Asylum Dr Mitchell kindly volunteered to take his usual station 
at the door When the congregation departed, the committee of 
gentlemen who presided over the institution in whose behalf the 
sermon had been preached, and the collection made, assembled m 
the vestry-room to ascert im the amount The physician placed his 
quoti upon tht table with an air of self-satisfaction, obseiving, A 
vtij handsonu donation to-day, I am gl id to "say , but no wonder 
iftei such an eloquent discourse, and he smiled approvingly upon 
tilt t oung clergyman 

Tht money was counted, the sum made known, and the party 
were on the eve of departure, when Sir Waltei Gardinei giavcly 
inquired of Doctoi Mitchell, 

And IS that alt that you have received ? ’ 

“ All, to be sure it is, who d^res doubt it-* 

TJic interrogatory ot the worthy baronet created considerable sur- 
piise on the pait of ill present, and the violent manner in which the 
reply was made served to increase it Sir Walter, with great cool¬ 
ness of tone and manner, proceeded, 

“You shall know, sir, why I asked you the question A boy of 
the Chaiity-school avowed, that upon a recent occasion, he saw you 
pocket the money given by the chaiitable, and for this accusation he 
has been severely punished— 

“ I m glad to hear it, interrupted Mitchell, “ he ought to have 
been cut to pieces, the vile si inderer 

“ Gentlemen, that boy is without, may I ci ave your leave to bring 
him before you, he will state what be has seen to-day 

“Oh, you employ spies I perceive, Sir Walter, said Mitchell, 
nearly choked with rage, “you shall answer for this conspiracy, 
depend on it If there be law or justice left— 

Without heeding the threat, the baronet called Harry Vowles, the 
little fellow obeyed the summons, and his intelligent and ingenuous 
countenance afforded a remarkable contrast with the face of the man 
he was about to confiont 

“Now, youngster, said Sir Walter, “if you have seen anything 
this morning which you think these gentlemen should know, speak 
out, but remember, if you aie guilty of the slightest falsehood, your 
punishment will be terrible ’ 

“ But shall I be flogged, as I was before, for telling the truth ? ’ 
asked Harry 

“ Certainly not, replied many present 

With this consolatory assurance, the child proceeded, “That 
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eeutleman/* pointing to Mitchell, ^'did the same to-day as he did 
mis day fortnight, he put a vast many pieces of gold into his pockets, 
particularly on the leu side of his waistcoat, for 1 watched mm slip 
in at least a dozen there 

” You can have no objection,’ observed one of the committee, “ to 
produce the contents of your pockets. Doctor, and thus set the mat¬ 
ter at rest ’ 

** Objection ♦ certainly • Let me see who will presume to lay a 
hand upon me' 

"I will, said Sir Walter, ‘^and if you do not iramedutely satisfy 
my doubts, I have a peace-officer in attendance, who will quickly 
aid me in unmasking a hypocrite and a thief” 

I will no longer listen to such un\iarrantable language, let me 
pass, I say,” exclaimed Mitchell Detain me, sir, at yoiii peril' 
Saying this, he struggled to gam the door, but was there met by 
one of the mayor s ser]eants, who seized him by the arm 

Before you search that person, ’ said the baronet, “ let me ap¬ 
prize all present that, anxious to ascertain the truth of this boy s 
charge, I provided many of my friends with half guineas and seven- 
shilling pieces, all iftarked in a similar manner to the one I now 
produce, requesting that these coins might be given at the collection 
made to-day 

In vain did the physician struggle with the strong aim of the 
law—considerable sums in gold and silver were found upon his per¬ 
son, and amongst the iormei many pieces bearing the precautionary 
mark placed by Sir Walter The wretched man was covered with 
confusion, but still endeavoured to br-ve the detection of his guilt 

“ I demand my liberty,—to-morrow I will lay this case of con¬ 
spiracy and robbery before the magistrates You, Sir Walter, are 
the culprit, and that wretched urchin has been trained to aid you in 
your attempts to luin my reputation But to-morrow my innocence 
shall be established 

With this bold avowal he rushed from the room, lept into his 
carnage, and in a few minutes was set down at the door of his 
splendid house m the Circus 

The Guildhall at Bath presented an unusual scene on the follow¬ 
ing morning Rumour, with her hundred tongues, had given nearly 
as many different versions of the story we have endeavoured to 
relate Groups of well dressed women, for the most part composed 
of the frequenters of —— chapel, pressed forward for admission into 
the court Men of all ranks were to be observed crowding round 
the seat of Justice, and amongst them a large proportion of *'the 
Faculty,’ who seemed to take peculiar interest in the charge brought 
against one of their body At eleven o clock, his worship appeared 

The mayor listened attentively to all that Sir Walter had to say, 
received the corroboration of those present, and promptly issued a 
warrant for the apprehension of Mitchell 

In a brief period, the constable returned, stating that the house in 
the Circus was nearly stripped of all its furniture, not a servant to 
be seen, and the only person he found upon the premises was old 
L i/arus, the broker, whose story ran, that, he had been sent for the 
previous afternoon, and had purchased everything the doctor pos¬ 
sessed, including carriage, horses, plate and wine, these he had 
paid for partly m c ish, and the rest in bills on some of “ his people 
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m London, and the bargain concluded, Mitchell left the house 
leaving no trace by which his course could be ascertained 

Time rolls its ceaselegs coarse ' A quarter of a century had 

S assed away, and during its progress our recently formed Colony in 
lew South Wales had grown rapidly in extent and importance 
An outpost, some thirty miles from Sydney, was under the com¬ 
mand of Major Gardiner, of His Majesty s—^regiment of infantry 
Returning from his morning’s ride, he perceived a mass of people 
congregated in an open space, in the centre of the town then in pro¬ 
gress, and soon ascertained that the crowd had collected to witness 
a fellow-being, convict though he was, undergo the punishment of 
whipping The delinquent was an old man, meble, thin, and ema¬ 
ciated, his scanty locks, silvered by sixty winters, hung round a 
countenance convulsed with terror, whilst his withered hands made 
unavailing efforts to disengage himself from the grasp of the pro¬ 
vost s assistants, as Gardiner approached, the wretched being, in 
piteous accents, exclaimed. 

Oh, sir, foi the love of Heaven save me • I have suffered much, 
chains and exile I have borne, but oh, spare me from the lash, and 1 
will bless you with my latest breath ’ 

The major inquired of the gaol-keeper what offence the suppliant 
had committed, and learnt that a Spanish dollar belonging to a 
fellow-piisoner had been traced to his possession, and as petty thefts 
were constantly occurring amongst the convicts, he h^ received 
instructions to check the evil by summary punishment of the of¬ 
fenders ^ 

“ The old fellow, continued the gaoler, “ has behaved vei y well 
of late yeai s, he was a troublesome customer when he first came out, 
but that s a long while ago 1 havn t had a black mark against 
Matson since this place was first built upon 

“ Enough, ’ said the major, “ his past good conduct shall avail 
him now Unhappy man, he continued, addressing Matson, ** let 
me hope that the pardon now granted you may not be abused ’ 
Saying this, the gallant officer rode ofiT, and had not proceeded 
many paces when a tall tiee, to which both axe and saw had been 
applied, suddenly fell across his path, and caused his horse to i ear 
and plunge so violently, that the rider was thrown off, and in the 
fall his head was dashed with considerable violence ag iinst a large 
stone by the way side The crowd he had just left rushed to the 
spot, many pronounced him killed, but Matson, forcing his way to 
the prostrate body of his preserver, implored his companions i ot to 
skreen the air from the stunned and senseless frame, desired in 
almost a tone of authority that water should be brought as quickly 
as possible, and proceeded to loosen the tightly buttoned regimental 
coat, take off the stock, chafe the temples, and feeling in vain for 
pulsation in the region of the heart or at the wrists, he diew forth a 
lancet-case and opened a vein This prompt conduct soon restored 
the major to consciousness, afler a brief delay, he was conveyed to 
his residence, Matson still supporting him, and earnestly beseeching 
permission to remain m the house till other assistance could be pro¬ 
cured His request was granted, and speedily the grateful old man 
administered a cooling draught to allay any mvrous symptoms, and 
anxiously watching eveiy change, succeeded, in a few days, in re- 
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storing him to comparative health He now only su0ere4'#:^ the 
effects of contusion, but his reason resumed her power, and §Mp<ni 
as he was permitted to converse, he hinted his belief that the emMC^ 
of Matson's prescnptions must have resulted from study and prac¬ 
tice of the healing art 

**Your surmise is well-founded, sir, replied the old man 
once moved in tbe world as a physician in extensive practice A 
madness, a disease, I can call it nothing else, tempted me to forget 
that we are expressly commanded not to steal Trusted and unsus¬ 
pected, 1 had constant oppcartunities of gratifying this devilish pro¬ 
pensity Detected, I fled the scene of my disgrace, and was ulti¬ 
mately banished for ever from my native land What 1 have endured 
during my exile, I will not pam you by describing rYour timely 
interference saved me from unmerited degradation 1 was not guilty 
of the crime they charged me with' 

“ Your story, ’ said the major, "has brought back to my memory 
an event which happened in my childhood A medical man in my 
native city, disgraced his honourable profession I was the instru¬ 
ment of ms detection, and I even now writhe as I remember the 
castisataon I received for ray discovery of the offender ’ 

"Where did this happen ?’ eagerly enquired Matson 
1 *^ In Ba^," was the reply 

" But the poor child who suffered for me was named Vowles ’ 

" So was I called in the days of my youth, but on the death of 
my patron and friend. Sir Walter Gardinei, I was bequeathed his 
property on the stipulation that 1 should assume his name " 

"Just Heaven' the punishment ^ou suffered for accusing me, led 
to your good fortune The wretched Mitchell still feels, however, 
that he was the cause of unmerited chastisement Can you for¬ 
give me ^ ” 


“ I do most freely To you I owe my life, and I will use my best 
influence to soften the rigours of your lot" 

IV^ji^ell withdrew, and Major Gardiner immediately wrote to the 
Gov^or for permission to retain the supposed Matson m his estab¬ 
lishment, and to free him from his manacles Before the stal was 


applied to the letter, the hand of Heaven had rendered unavailing 
all human intervention,—the old man s body was found in a kneel¬ 
ing position by his bedside,—his spirit had departed to the Being 
who gave it, the All-wise, and All-merciful 


TO 

BaiNO me no blushing wreath 
To braid my sunny hair, 

Oh ' seek me flowers of Death, 

Of sorrow and of care 
Be mine the i/ypress bough. 

Twined with the lily j^e, 

And violet shrinking l<n|) 

Beneath each passing ^e 
Give me the ivy clinging 
To many a floweiing tree, 

And wild uematw, flinging 
Fragrance on aR but me 
Seek me the nightshade growing 
In many a lonely spot, 


And every wild weed blowing, 
And blue " forget me not * 

But ne’er again diall roses 
My throbbing brow entwine, 
The heart where peace reposes 
They suit—but ah' not mine 
For every hope is gone. 

Within IS mentM stnfe , 

Joyless I look upon 
Each varying scene of hfe 

Oh' for the Lethean stream, 

To shed oblivion s calm, 
dud my feverish dream, 

Aud Memory’s pang disurm 

H B fC. 
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SMOKING ROBIN* 

BY ABBAHlBf ELDEB 


Robert Brown was a clerk m a continual house in the city of 
London His mornings were spent at his (fesk, wl^fe be dmded his 
time lietween copying an occasional paper, and lookiug oat of window 
When any work was laid before him* it was hniahed olf, os it were, me- 
chanically, with the greatest exactness and precision The copied 
paper was thdn laid oti a particular corner ms desk, and bifewoidd 
turn himself half round upon his stool, and ambse bimself with ob¬ 
serving the passengers walking up and down the busy thoroaghfare 
under his office There was not an individual in the habit of passmg 
up and down the street that Robin did not know by sight, and could 
give some guess at his character, circumstances, and pursuits 

There goes the gentleman in the snuff-coloured coat and short 
gaiters again,’' observed Robin to himself one moAiing, ** 1 have no 
doubt but that he is a banker, or one of the great merchantt>np^ 
'Change Punctual to hiatime to a second’" Here Robin'lo^d at 
tbe office-cloCk “ I won^r what has come oyer the jnan these lasr 
three weeks ^ he seems troubled, and in low spirits, and keeps look¬ 
ing at the toes of his shoes—bad sign that! What's that pald-faced 
man coming up the street, with his hat on the jii^ beadr-a 

mark of idleness and irregular hahrts Hdw he looks about him, first to 
one side, and then to the other^ as if he was afraid of meeting some¬ 
body that he does not want to meet, and yet, by bis swagger he 
wishes you to think that he is afraid of nobody He is either very 
much m debt, or else he is a pickpocket You see," continued Robin, 
addressing himsi If, “ he has tbe air of a person accustomed to be hunt¬ 
ed , but, wbetbi i by policemen, or bailiffs, I can t make out 1 

have It Just look how he is rubbing the finger^ of hia right ham to- 

§ ether, they arc wanting to be at-something He is a pickpocket A 
ebtor walks with bis hands ih his empty pockets Am I right, or 
not P Here comes a pidiceman Policeman looks at him , he looks at 
policem m He evidmiluy does uot feel sure whether A 34 has had anv 
information of his last sncceseful feat He judges it prudent to turn 
round the first corner, and disappear A 34 evidentiy does not know 
aiff^hiDg of his last feat, for he keeiis steadilv going hts rounds Three 
hnndred and forty th|;ee pounds, fifteen sfaillinra, and two-pence half- 
jienny, answered tie mecbunicaRy to a question from his master as to-the 
amount df an account he had giyenhiqa SQhie time before to add Here 
comes a beautiful Leghorn bonnet, with ros^-coloured ribbons, and lace 
veil How high she holds up h<»r clothes at the crossing I New, I 
have observed that ladies who have good le^wear very long 
coats, that they mav be obliged to hold them i^at a crossing. These 
ubo have only good ankles wear them short, as they would gam no-# 
thing by a further display There really appears to be a reason and 
method among women that one would hardily expect, considering that 
few or none of them are bred to business. Silk stockings!—mlk stock¬ 
ings ' she must be the daughter of n wholesale tradesman, «t least,' or 
perhaps his wife 

von XVI 2 0 

o 
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But Robin was not a fair sample of his class, for he was the shyest 
of created beings If a stranger asked him a question he stammered, 
and hemmed, and coloured up, and could not make any hand of an an¬ 
swer at all Persons having business at tbevffice thought he was deaf, 
for whenever a stranger came in jbe ap peared to be busy at his desk, 
and never attemnted to mve ^iW B ^sw er, but leftthe pprter, or the 
foreman, or his masteriloffianapine^ent uiai paTl oT the concern as 
well as they could As soon as the stranger's back was turned round, 
he twirled himself upon his stool, and watched the passengtrs again 

After office-hours Robin used to repair to an eating-house known by 
the name of the " Goose and Gridiron," in a narrow street leading out 
of the Strand Here he alu ays occupied a particular corner of the 
coffee-room, the most uncomfortable corner in it, certainly, but it had 
two attractions for Robin, one was, that there was not room for any 
str inger to sit beside him, and, secondly, it commanded a good view 
of the other guests Here he could speculate upon the characters and 
occupation of his neighbours without let or hindrance 

Upon his taking his seat in his corner, it was his custom to call for 
his evcning-meal, and then to light his pipe, which he continued 
smoking, and repleftishing, and smoking, until the latest of the other 
visitors had retired for the night 

Alost of the clerks and shopmen that frequented The Goose and 
Gridiron knew Smoking Robin, and his peculiar aversion to be spoken 
to, and as they moreover voted him particularly dull and stupid, they 
generally allowed him to blow his cloud in the corner unmolested 
Now and then a stranger would venture to say something civil to 
Smoking Robin, such as, “ It s rather a wet evening, to which his 
reply would probably be in a dry, testy tone, Very wet, having ob¬ 
served from experience that simply repeating a person s observation 
generally nips conversation in the bud He generally accompanied his 
answer, if such it might be called, by turning half round on his chair, 
away from the speaker, and taking four or five short, impatient whiffs 
with his pipe By this means he generally reduced the intruder to 
silence, to the great delight and amusement of the other clerks in the 
room, who knew the testy character of Smoking Robin, and had been 
watching the effect of the attack upon him 

Ill this manner Smoking Robin smoked away many years of his life, 
happy and contented At len^h a change came over his circums^ces 
in the shape of a fortune, left him by an uncle, who had goitb out 
many, many years before to the West Indies The fortune, though 
not large, was more than Robin well knew how to spend He told his 
good-luck to his master, who observed to him, " Of course you will 
now wish to give up your situation as clerk, as the salary can be of no. 
object to you now ?" 

" I suppose so," said Robin, twiddling his fingers in a nervous way 
In fact. It had not struck him that there had been any " of course " in 
the matter ** I shall be sorry," said he to himself, ** to leave the old 
office, where I have sat and looked out of window for nearly twenty 
^ears, and where I know every man, woman, and child, that goes up or 
down the street by sight But, I suppose that I can pt anything I 
hke for money 1 can afford to hire the best bow-winoow in London, 
and keep an account-book of my own for my amusement" 

However it was agreed between him and his master that he was to 
work out his half-year, and he thought to himself, I can smoke out 
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my evenings, as I used to do, till my time is out, and then I shall pro¬ 
bably have made up my mind what to do next 

Great was his astonishment, and bitter his disappointment when he 
found that his uncle's leg&cy had for ever destroyed his paceful 
smoking The fame of Smoking Robin s having had a fortune left him 
made itself wings, and before two days were over there was not a clerk 
or a shopman in that part of the city who had not beard of Smoking 
Robin 8 good fortune But there was another fact that they were also 

n sure of, which was, that Smoking Robin was unmarried, and had 
itions in the world It would tiuce me from this time to Christ¬ 
mas to tell you all the different schemes that had been contrived by one 
person or Another to ingratiate himself with Smoking Robin It is 
sufficient to observe that be could no longer blow his cloud m peace in 
The Goose and Gridiron 

The day he resigned his clerkship he packed up his carpet-bag, and 
walked off with it to the west end of the town,—^not for fashion s sake, 
but to get quite clear of liis troublesome old acquaintances, and be able 
to smoke his pipe again m peace 

He settled himself down at length in a little inn, in a back street 
leading out of Oxford Road, walked till he was *tired every day in 
Il^de Park, and smoked an ay the rest of his time in the corner of the 
coffee-room He was a little pestered at first by the civility of the fre¬ 
quenters of the place, who talked to him about the weather, or asked 
him what o'cIock it was ? But they soon voted him dull, and left him 
alone, and if he bad only had his office-window to look out of in the 
morning, he would have been as happy as ever To be sure, he often 
heard comments upon himself, siitb as, Rum fellow that I I wonder 
who he IS, and where he comes from —“ Lor ! how he does smoke' 
and many others of the samq sort Bdt all this rather amused him 
than otherwise, as long as they let him alone 
Now, as Robin never dtli6d out, and always paid his score at the end 
of the week, he was. a very valuable guest, and the landlord and waiter 
laid their heads together to consider how they could best keep him in 
good humour At length they decided upon representing him to the 
frequenters of the coffee-room as a Turkish gentleman, who knew but 
little English, and did not like to be talked to, and they would be 
obliged to them if they would humour him, as he was so good a cus¬ 
tomer All this did very well, till one evening, as ill-luck w*ould have 
It, m dropt one of bis brother clerks from The Goose and Gridiron 
The next day Robin bolted from the little inn, with his carpet-bag 
The next house he took up his quarters in happened to be a house of 
call for the fraternity of tailors After a day or two he got on very 
well here, and was left to smoke bis jnpe for nearly a fortnight in 
peace, being known in the house only as number Five, or, as they some¬ 
times called him, the testy gentleman At length one of the snips an¬ 
nounced to his brethren in the coffee-room that he had found out who 
the smoking gentleman was “ He was just a German tailor listening 
to theijLConversation, to find out a place where he could get his thim¬ 
ble in A Now, as all English journeymen tailors hold German snips i# 
kreat ^horrence, they determined to worry their rival out of the 
house This they easily effected by ordering their brandy-and-watcr 
at Robin's table, and then falling to, to abuse the German nation in 
the bulk, and German sums in particular, and always ending by ask¬ 
ing Robin whether he dwraot agree with them To be sure he always 
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did agree with them, but they observed that he evidently did not re¬ 
lish their conversation This proved to tliem that he fvas a German 
snip, and when Robin disappeared the next day^ with his carpet-bag, 
the matter was put bepnd dispute 

Robin walked with Ins carpet-bag on his shoulder up Oxford Road, 
towards the City, and at length, in a street down to the right he saw 
a house called The Nag's Head, which he thought might suit him He 
walked in, and was shewn up into bedroom number three, and said 
that if he liked his quarters he might probably remain there some 
time The landlord asked him what name he should say, in case any 
one should call 

“Never mind the name," said Robin, “ I have a pai;ticular reason 
for not wishing to give my name Nobody, I hope, will call upon me " 
“ Oh, sir,' said the landlord, “ we are not particular about the name, 
but perhaps you ivill not have any objection to pay for what you take 
in advance * 

"None in the world,’ said Robin, “there is nothing like punctual 
payments, and, as for my name, if you are so particular about that, 
my name is Browp 

“Sir,’ said the landlord, arching up his eyebrows, “I hope no of¬ 
fence , but I would take it as a particular favour if you would stick to 
the same name while you remain at The Nag s Head It keeps up 
the respectability of the house 

“ A very odd observation that,' thought Robin, but he made no re¬ 
mark, but went into the colfee-room, and lit his pipe 
There were a good many people in the room, but who and w hat 
they were Robin could not make out They were not like the clerks 
at i he Goose and Gridiron, or like the snips at the other place From 
their dress they appeared to be of all classes of society, and many of 
them were dresseu in the height of fashion 
Rohm s knowledge of hum in nature could not altogether help him 
out He thought that many of them were actors One thing, how¬ 
ever, pleased him much No one ever took any notice of him In 
short. It seemed to be a rule of that society that if a pemn wished to 
avoid notice he was to be left quite alone There was a deal of oddity 
and variety in the people, and Robin was much amused at the scene as 
he looked out upon them There was one quaker in particular, with a 
very broad-brimmed hat, who swore the most awful oaths that Robin 
harl ever heard, because the waiter had not put enough brandy in his 
toddy 

“ That man," said Robin to himself, as he inhaled a long whiflP, “ is, 
I suppose, what they call a' wet quaker' ’ 

But, though they all swore a good deah^fund used very odd expres¬ 
sions, so that he could not understand all their conversation, they were 
very amusing Such merry songs, and such choruses, he never heard 
the luce before, either at The Goose and Gridiron, or at the tailors 
house of call, and as they always allowed him to smoke in peace, what 
could a man wish for more? 

Occaunnally a policeman or two would walk in, and warm their 
codt-taila at the fire, but never drank anything themselves, and not 
only that, but while they were in the room their presence somehow or 
other appeared to chill the atmosphere, for, though the songs certainly 
went on, the choruses were neither so jovia^r so loud#^ 

“ It s a chilling ])rofe88ion," thought Rol^to himself “ It appears 
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to be not only dull m itself, but the cause of dulness in others When 
a man is luerry they just call him drunk and disorderly , no wonder 
merry fellows don t like them * 

One evening two pohcenyen came in, and stood by the fire, reading a 
paper,About forty-five, five foot six, head rather bald, round 
shaped head, nose small, tip of it round, lips rounded, chin round, 
figure stout and rounded ” 

** D—mme ' said policeman A 41," he's round all over ’ 

Now this was exactly Robin’s description, though he did not recog¬ 
nise the portrait 

** Smokes occasionally, then it can't be him, fur this one's always 
smoking,’ said B 17 

** It’s all « disguise, said A 41 ** He just keeps himself in a 

cloud, to prevent people from distinguishing liis features I have ob¬ 
served him before If any one speaks to him, he just takes two or 
three short puffs, that make such a smoke, that you must cut it with a 
knife if you want to see any part of his face No doubt, it is a dis¬ 
guise—same sort of thing as when that man rolled himself in the river- 
mud, that the tailor nnght not identify his clothes I ’ll see what I 
can make of him ’ • 

Even with all this addition, Robin had no conception that they were 
talking about him 

A 41 then approached Robin, waving his open hand before him, after 
the manner of a fish s tail, to make an aperture through the smoke for 
his approach 

” May 1 take the asking your name ? said A 41 

“ I have an objection to giving jiy name, ’ said Robin, giving two or 
three short puffs 

A 41 looked surprised at the coolness of the answer, and observed, 
“ Honest men are in the habit of having a name attached to them ’ 

“ I have a particular reason for not wishing to give my name ’ 

“ Indeed'' said A 41, with rather an unpleasant expression of coun¬ 
tenance 

"Well, then, if you must have it, my name is Broevn ’ 

" And a very convenient name, too," observed A 41 " May I take 

the liberty of asking what you was doing at this time last Tuesday 
" Smoking, said Robin, taking a short puff or two 
" May 1 ask where you was that evening ?’’ . 

" U}ion my word, I do not remember the name of the house, but 
It’s in a street leading out of Oxford Road I think it s the fifth 
turning on the left, and the third door down the street I found out 
it was a house of call for tailors, and that is the reason that 1 left 
It 

" I suppose he did not approve of the cabbaging that was going on 
there,” said a voice from the jovial table, upon which there was a loud 
laugh through the room, in which the policemen joined 
Robin, however, was by this time so much annoyed at the number of 
questions that were asked him, that he determined to bring the matter 
to a conclusion , so he drew himself up, and thus began — 

" Mr Policeman, please to tell me at once what your business is 
with me Has anything happened to Coutts’ bank ^ Has anybody 
stolen my money ^ 

" Bravo•’’ uud one or two voices m the room , "he s a smirt hand 
that * 
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It's not cxacth that, * said A 41, with a strong emphasis upon the 
word exactly “ Pray, did you ever hear of a wholesale grocer’s shop 
in Lane, trading under the name of Sims and €o ?' 

“ rerfectly well," said Rohm ** Our hpuse used to do a great deal 
of business with them " 

You are, of course, not aware," said B 17, ** that a gentleman, ex¬ 
actly answering to your description, has been suspected of breaking 
into the premises of Sims and Co, and taking from thence four hun¬ 
dred and thirt}-iive pounds in sovereigns, thirty-six shillings in silver, 
a gold family-ring, and four tea spoons, Addle pattern." 

Robin started from his seat as if electrihed, his pape fell from Ins 
lips, and broke itself upon the ground He loudly protested, and 
called heaven to witness that he knew nothing about it $ but that he 
was an honest man, living upon his own means 
A 41 took a pinch of snun 

But the old gentleman with the Jewish nose, and overhanging eye¬ 
brows, declarea out loud, that " it was the finest done thing he had 
ever seen But,” he added, " it's all thrown away upon policemen, 
they have hearts of iron You should keep ^11 that for the jury, 
then s the time for that sort of thing " 

“Of course, said A 41, “if you can give us any respectable refer¬ 
ence to show that you are not Hick White, the man that we take you 
for, you will be instantly set at liberty 
“ Will you allow me to write a letter ^ ’ 

“ Certainly,' said A 41 

Pen and paper were brought, and Robin sat down to write to his 
late master The business-hkt way that he set to work, the exact 
forms of his letters, and the elaborate fiourishes to his capitals, were 
the admiration of all beholders 

“I am afraid, sir,’ said B 17, "that you are putting yourself to un¬ 
necessary trouble " 

“ Not in the least,” said Robin “ A reference to Trotter and Co, 
merchants, will satisfy you, 1 presume His residence is just by here, 
may I wait here for the answer 

“ I will allow you ten minutes for the answer to come in ’ 

Away went the messenger, with a shilling or two from Robin to 
quicken his mce Just as the ten minutes had expired, B 17 said, 
“ Now, Mr White, you had better come withane ’ 

“ White 1 ’ said Robin, “ my name is Brown ’ 

“ It’s all the same thing," said A 41, taking a pinch of snuff, “ we 
do not look much to names" Whei#^ came the answer, ^lgned 
“John Trotter,” stating that the letter to him was written by Robert 
Brown, long a confidential clerk in his )iouse, who had now retired 
upon his means, and a more respectable man he did not believe existed, 
m one more honest in all his dealings 
B 17 read the letter, and handed it to A 41, who handed it back to 
B 17, who read it a^in, and crumpled it a little in his fin^rs, as if to 
assure himself that it was a real substantial letter Then B 17 looked 
at A 41, and shook his head, and then A 41 looked at B 17, and did 
the same Never did two poheemen look so astonished before, but, 
as It was their own messenger that took the letter, there was no doubt 
of the signature being correct, so, without saying another word, A 41 
and B 17 took their departure a 

As soon as they had retired, the old man with the jlwish nose and 
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overhanging eyebrows rose from bis seat, and, holding a glass of gin- 
punch high above his head, he thus delivered his sentiments — 

Gintlemen of the Independent Club, and gintlemen strangers, 1 
have got a bit of a speech l;p make to you, which I beg you will listen 
to with all attention, and neither talk, cough, or spit until 1 have done 
Gintlemen, you have this night witnessed one of the finest scenes that 
ever was seed in this varsal world, and you have seen the grandest 
do that ever was done in this great metropolis of clever and ingenious 
lads You have clapped your eyes this night on as regular a roasting 
of two of them blue fellows, and a doing of them brown in such a gen¬ 
teel manner a#' never was seed before Gintlemen, I make bold to 
sav, and 1 says it without any fear of contradiction, that the little 
smoky gmtleman in the corner, for a quiet one, is just the cleverest 
chap that ever I clapped my old eyes on '* 

The old gentleman sat down amidst a tumult of applause As soon 
as It subsided, up got a little shnvelled, cock-eyed mmi, and with a 
squeaking voice, tnus addressed the assembly — 

** I says, says 1, it is a rule of this house, it always was a rule of 
this house, and it always will be a rule of this bouse, that the little 
smoking gentleman in the corner, upon an occasion of this sort, should 
treat the company * 

Loud applause followed this speech, and Robin, upon being ap¬ 
pealed to, consented to treat them all, on condition of their letting him 
smoke quietly m the corner, without being spoken to 
However, when they were well warmed with gin, they could not 
resist drinking his health with three times three, but, upon looking 
to Smoking Robin m the corner ^r his acknowledgment of the compli¬ 
ment, he was fast asleep, nature having been overpowered bv the 
number of questions that he had answered 
When Robin arose from his slumber, and retired to his btd-room, he 
lav awake a great part of the night, and, after thinking over, and over, 
and over again the queer scenes that he had w itnessed in the coffee- 
room of The Nag's head, and the queer-looking company that fre¬ 
quented It, it all at once flashed across his mind that he might per¬ 
chance have fallen among discreditable society In the morning, there¬ 
fore, he put his carpet-bag upon his shoulder ogam, and sallied 
forth 

Smoking Robin was sauntering down the street, thinking where he 
should go to next, when the matter was accidentally settled for him, 
without giving him the trod^ of thinking or asking questions, for, as 
he went by a coach-office, ffiP^rter took the bag off his shoulder, and 
chucked it on the top of a coach that was just starting 

" Now, sir, if you please,' said the coachman, motioning him to get 
up 

Do you go all the way ?" asked the book-keeper “ We take your 
fare here ” 

Robin hesitated a moment, and then answered, Yes,” and paid 
Ins money without having the smallest conception where the coach 
would take him to 

Now Robin, who had made the human character his chief study 
during the last twenty years of his life, knew perfectly well that, as a 
general rule, the guard of a stage-coach is less given to talking and 
asking questions than the coachman The cause of this difference is 
not certainly known Some imagine that the guard, being in an in- 
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fenor situation, cannot be expected to have the same conversational 
powers as the coachman, who, as everybody knows, must be considered 
to be, as regards the guard, the top>sawyer of the two 
So Robin seated himself beside the gpard, and, as smoking also 
tends to silence, he gave the guard a cheroot He lit another fur him¬ 
self, and away they went, Robin had no idea whither 

Mile after mile they travelled in silence, with the exciption that 
the guard occasioiiall} pointed out something remarkable m their way, 
such as, ‘ That is where Squire So-and-so lives,’—“That s Lord 
Thinnumy’s house, —“This is just where the Telegraph was upset 
last year, by a pig running between the leaders' legs ' 

But, as the guard was satisfied with a simple nod of the head, Rubin 
was rather amused than otherwise at the information thus obtained, 
without the necessity of answering 
Nothing particular attracted the attention of Robin till they came to 
d long, tedious ascent, that took them askew up a steep hill-sidi. 
Half way up, it was crossed by another road, that skewed up the hill¬ 
side in the other direction In this manner four roadways met about 
the centre of the hill, and at this point was a small, but very neat, 
house and girden, with a littk gla/ed summer-house at the very 
angle, and which thus commanded a prospect down four roads 

Robin looked at it, and looked at it again, as the coach was slowly 
crawling up the hill He then took his cheroot out of bis mouth, and 
surveyed it with an intensity of gaze, saying to himself, 

“ Well * I never did see such a beautiful place to look out of win¬ 
dow and smoke iii It beats the office hollow, for when 1 was in the 
office I could not smoke, and whenj was in The Goose and Gridiron 
there was no good window It was either window and no smoke, or 
smoke and no window, but here I could do both As 1 'm a hving 
man, there is a bill up at the window—the place is to let I 11 go and 
take It" 

At the next pot-house the coach stopped at down got Robin and his 
carpet-bag, and walked back to the house at the cross-roads Robin 
put down his carjiet-bag on the flagstone before the door, and rang the 
bell A little man of about hfty opened the door 
“ Sir," says Robin, “ 1 like the looks of your summer-house in the 
corner, and 1 am come to take your house 

The landlord smiled and bowed it was a delightful thing to find a 
customer who made up his mind to take a house before he had seen it, 
or asked tlie price 

“ Here s a very nice little garden, sfllaaid the landlord, pointing 
to sundry rows of cabbages and gooseberry-bushe*', with a walk round 
them ’ Rubin nodded, and gave a whiff “Here s parlour, bed¬ 
room, kitchen—-this thing, that thing—and the rent very moderate " 

“ H—n the rent, said Robin, taking the cheroot from his mouth 
“I only want a quiet place, where I can smoke and look out of win¬ 
dow Just write your terms down, and I will sign the paper " 

The landlord did so, charging about fifty per cent extra for Robin’s 
princely way of talking When Robin saw the charge he started, 
lor, though not caring much about economy, the price was very far 
above aii\ thing that he had been accustomed to pay during his clerk¬ 
ship After looking at the pajier for a few seconds, Robin laid it 
down upon the tabic, took his cheroot out of his mouth, and sticking 
out his under lip, he pushed up his upper lip with it He then put 
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bis cberoot in Ins mouth again, and taking up his carpet-bag m his left 
hand, he stood looking at bis host, but without uttering a word 
“ Do you find the price too high ?" asked the landlord 
Robin mode no answer farther than pointing with his cheroot to the 
paper, but stood stock-still with his carpet-bag in his hand 
The landlord's opinion of Robin now underwent an entire change, 
he now considered him a regular keen hand, and one that would stand 
no (what they called it in his part of the country) gammon So his 
prices were forthwith changed from being very high tcT being very low, 
and he actually let them to Robin at a lower price than he had made 
up his mind to let them for at all 

" Wonderful clever fellow that,' thought he “ He has even beat 
me down td the lowest figure, without opening his mouth to say a 
single word " 

Robin signed the agreement, and a few hours found him master of 
the tenement, with an old deaf woman for a servitor, who never asked 
questions of any one, from the small chance she had of heanng the 
answer Noon the next day found Robin established in the summer¬ 
house, with his legs upon a second chair, and his elbow upon tht wiii- 
dow-bill, blowing i pleasant cloud First came fhe Telegraph co^^ 
with five out-sides and one in 

“ Coachman looks fat and bloated Should not wonder if he had the 
gout at times Th it's either a cattle-dealer or a horse-jockey on the 
box He is well pleased with himself—has evidently made a good 
bargain lately—I dare say cheated some one amazingly That s a ser¬ 
vant-girl going out to her place for the first time That woman inside 
IS so fat, she ought to pay for *wo places I wonder whether she 
does —There’s a man driving a pig, with a string round its hind leg 
What an odd thing it is that a pig will never go the way you want it ’ ’ 
Then went by the Regulator coaefet,-—then a dog-cart,—then a broad¬ 
wheeled waggon, along one road or the other there seemed to be al¬ 
ways something travelling 

At the first pause that there was in the passing of these objects of 
attraction, Rubin drew a long whiff, and leant himself back in the 
chair, and sent the smoke gradually and slowly out of one comer of his 
mouth It rose in a column by the side of his cheek, and spread itself 
m a canopy above his he id When the last of the reck had left the 
corner of his mouth, he said to himself out loud, ** I am a gtntkman ' 
Another long whiff, and another luxurious long puff from the corner of 
his mouth, and he added, I am every inch a gentleman f 

No subject has perplexe^Vie world more than the proper definition 
of what constitutes a gentleman, and the opinion of a person who had 
made human nature his study for the last twenty years of his life must, 
of course, be of considerable value He may now, from the highest au¬ 
thority, be defined to be a man that sits smoking all day, with his 
legs upon a second chair, looking out of window 

Robin continued for some time to pass his d lys in happiness Turkey, 
Kanaster, Syrian, and cheroots varied his pleasures 
One day a commercial traveller, in a one-horse four-wheel chaise. 
With a large boot behind, pulled up his horse directly under the sum¬ 
mer-house, and looking up to the window, said, ** Pray, sir, where 
would this road to the right take me to ?' 

Robin told him, and took two or three short puffs 
“ And this road that gi||pstraight on ^' * 
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Robin told him, and gave some angry puffs 
And this road to the left 

This IS very annoying, thought Rohm to himself However, he 
told, and blew out his vexation in an additional cloud 

Alight I trouble you for a light for my cigar ? And, standing up 
on the seat of Ins vehicle, the ttul bagman put his head and cigar into 
Robin s sanctum, and coolly taking hold of the bowl of Robin s pipe, be 
dipped into it the end of his own English composition cigar Now a 
composition cigar is manufactured out of one Havanna leaf for the 
outside, while the interior consists of dried lettuce-leaves or scraped 
cabbage-stalk The bagman, after taking two sucks at the cigar while 
It was in the bowl, to insure its lighting, leaning his elbows upon the 
window-sill, kept quietly puffing, probably to make sure ^at the cigar 
was going to draw right Compositions are uncertain in this par¬ 
ticular 

“ You seem to have a snug place here said he, leisurtly taking the 
cigar from his mouth, and looking round the summer-house m a criti¬ 
cising manner 

Robin gave a grunt, and a few short puffs 

“ You don’t happen,’ added the stranger, taking a few quiet mouth¬ 
fuls of lettuce-smoke, to want anything iii the printed cotton line ^ 

“ No,” said Robin 

** Well, ’ said the stranger, after a little further en)oyment of his 
composition, “I thought you would not Only asked, you know- 
thought you d take it civil ” After a slight pause, he added, “ I dare 
say now my old mare has got her wind again, ’ and, sliding down into 
his driving-seat, he shouted, " Go along, Jenny,’m such a tone of 
voice as made his old mare start again, and the bagman and his four- 
wheel chaise trundled onward on their journey 

Robin followed their progress with open eyes and open mouth, and 
his smoked-out pipe hanging in his hand For some time he remained 
lost in astonishment at the extraordinary conduct of the stranger The 
departing bagman, however, happening to look round, and seeing our 
hero at the window, he waved a friendly adieu to him with the hand 
that held the composition cigar 

Robin drew in his head, and uttering the words, "Cuss that fel¬ 
low he let fall some saliva upon the ffoor, and then lighting a fresh 
pipe, he began to moralize upon what had passed 

This intrusion of the bagman into our hero’s privacy had vdry much 
disturbed his equanimity of mind E«||| vehicle that he saw in the 
distance he now mistook for the b^maflRriving his old mare How¬ 
ever, the object of his aversion never made his appearance again 

This, the first attack upaa his fortress, was nevertheless the fore¬ 
runner of many similar annoyances The cross-roads where the sum¬ 
mer-house was situated was in a thinly-inhabited part of the country 
Hunting gentlemen coming from or going to cover, seeing no other 
living soul near the cross-roads, were in the habit oflfsking their way 
of Smoking Robin Foot-passengers, sometimes two or three times 
a-day, did the same thing At length there watKa fair held in the 
neigWurhood, and the number of questions that were put to Robin in 
one day drove him nearly to desperation He sent warning to his 
landloru, that when the week was out he should take his departure 

Ills landlord had by this time discovered what a valuable tenant he 
had gol, rent paid regularly at the end of the week, and no trouble 
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given to anybody Besides, the lodgings had been unlet before Robin 
came for nearly a' whole year 

The landlord called a council of friends to meet him at tea The 
tea-party consisted of hiiQself, his wife, his mother, a sharp-nosed, 
vinegar-looking woman, his sister, the apothecary, and an attorney 

The doctor recommended that one of the family should keep watch 
during Robin’s smoking hours, and whenever any traveller was seen 
approaching somebody should be sent out to tell him his way This 
proposition was agreed to, and was so far successful that Robin stayed 
on another week His inquisitive eye, however, soon detected the 
manceuvre, and he became as much annoyed at seeing his weakness 
thus publicly played upon as he had been before by the questions, so 
he sent another notice to his landlord 

The matter now assumed a more serious turn, and the doctor and 
the attorney were this time invited to dinner When the roast goose 
was put upon the table, the doctor and the lawyer exchanged a 
look, as much as to say that it was not necessary to dispose of 
the business in a single consultation At length the attorney sug¬ 
gested that, from Robin s extreme eccentricity, with a little trouble 
and ingenuity, it might be possible to make a lunatic of him, a pro¬ 
ceeding that might be made advantageous to all parties For in¬ 
stance, he could conduct the legal proceedings at Robin s expense, of 
course The landlord might contrive to be made his keeper, and 
the apothecary, from his living m the immediate neighbourhood, 
would naturally become his medical attendant This proposition con¬ 
tinued being debated during the whole of dinner-time, and while 
the doctor and the lawyer wer^ eating about a dozen apples, and 
drinking two bottles of gooseberr)-wine, nor did it come to a conclu¬ 
sion till many cups of tea had been consumed, but at length, upon the 
landlords describing how Robin drove his bargain for the lodging, 
with his carpet-bag in one hand, and his cheroot pointing to the paper 
with the other, the lawyer put down las cup, and shaking his head, 
said, that he was afraid that there w as nothing to be made of the case 
as it was quite clear that Robin knew how to take care of his own 
affairs 

It was now late in the evening, and it was agreed that they were to 
meet again at dinner the next day The goose now made its appear¬ 
ance hashed, but as it was flanked by a fine boiled leg of mutton and 
capers, ttie two professional men again exchanged looks 

The landlord's mother at l|mgth observed that she had been turning 
the matter over in her ownflmind, and that she thought that the best 
thing that they could do Would be to endeavour to marry her daughter 
to Robin, for, as she justly observed, " When he is fairly tied up, he 
can’t possibly get away 

’This proposition u as received with great applause, and appeared to 
be highly approved of by the intended, who had been out of her teens 
for a considerable time, and who, moreover, like a clock that has been 
forgotten to be wound up, had stuclf at the same year of her age for I 
don’t knovv bow long, and who, if the truth must be told, was begin¬ 
ning to get rusty withal The conversation was now chiefly kept up 
between the two marned ladies, who arranged how this object was to 
be brought about 'riie daughter was sedulously to attend to all Ro¬ 
bin’s wants and wishes, and never to ask questions till at length Ro¬ 
bin would find that he would not be able to get on without her 
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All this IS very well/ said the landlord , " but the lodger is a 
queer fellow, and how in the wwld are we ever to get him to pop 
" Pop! ’ said the lawyer ** Nothing in the world so easy I will 
write him a lawyer s letter, stating that the young lady is losing her 
character by being so often alone in his society, that her parents all 
along understood that it was fais intention to marry her, and that I am 
instructed to proceed against him for breach of promise of marriage, 
and then we will just- explain to him that, whatever may be the result 
of the proceedings, be will be kept a whole day m a court of justice, 
where he will not be alloued to smoke, and will be asked a thousand 
questions by a parcel of impudent barristers in buzz-wigs What do 
you think of that ? ' 

" Talking of matnmony,” said the doctor, with a very serious face, 
“ 1 should nut consider that I was doing my duty if 1 oid not observe 
that It has long been the opinion of the medical world that no lady 
who marries a man that smokes a great deal ever has a family, un¬ 
less-" 

You will be so good as to keep your observations to yourself, ’ said 
the landlord 8 mother, getting red in the face with anger When we 
want youf opinion we will ask for it ' 

The doctor put on a funny face, and gave his nose a twist on one 
side, as was his custom when he was amused But the spinster, to 
whom this conversation was highly interesting, observed that perhaps 
the influence of a wife might induce Mr Brown to give up smoking 
For which she was instantly reproved by her mother, who told her that 
It was highly improper for young, unmarried ladies, to talk about ma¬ 
trimony, or anything connected with it 
The evening was now drawing to a close, when tjie lawyer observed 
It was absolutely necessary there should be another consultation 
The goose, on their next meeting, had disappeared, the mutton was 
hashed, the landlord looked disheartened, and the landlady fidgety 
The professional men this time did not exchange looks When the 
cloth was removed the landlord said in a desponding tone, “ What's to 
be done ?—what’s to be done ?—what ts to be done ^ 

To which the lawyer answered, ‘ If you only want to prevent peo¬ 
ple from stopping at the summer-house to ask their road, there is no¬ 
thing in the world so easy 

" How ?—bow ?—how 5* asked several voices at once 
Put up a direction-post ' • 

** That would be the very thing,” said the landlord 
"It s a very simple remedy/' observ4lthe doctor 
" I wonder that it never struck you before," said the landlord’s wife, 
who was thinking that so obvious an expedient need hardly have cost 
her three dinners and a tea 

The lawyer made no answer, but exchanged a look with the doctor 
The direction-post succeeded admirably, and Robin smoked again in 
peace Even when a stupid traveller did ask his road, Robin would 
point ivith his pipe to the wntten intelligence, without being at all put 
out by It 

But, notwithstanding this admirable success, the landlord’s mother 
never went to bed without reflecting upon the uncertainty of all human 
lifairs, and then, falling back upon her former observation, that if 
Robin was once faiily tied up, he could not get away 
A consultation was held upon the subject 
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“ What was the best way for a young lady to captivate the heart of 
a man i asked the old lady It was a very difficult question to give a 
general answer to 

Beauty, one,—modest;f, two,—good sense, three,' said the land¬ 
lord, counting them upon his hngers 

Ills wife smiled anu nodded, as much as to say, That's the way I 
did It ’ 

Fiddlestick s end, said the old lady ** If your gentleman won t 
look at you, or speak to you, what s the use of your beauty, modesty, 
and good sense ^ How are we to catch a man that does nut want to 
be married ? That's the question " 

** It's a vgry diffacult question, observed the landlord s wife, " but 
one thing I am sure of ” 

“ What s that asked the lawyer 

" Why, if we are to find it out at all, we can just as easily do it now 
as by talking about it for a week' 

The lawyer made no answer 

Here the apothecary observed, “ that although he had not as yet 
been able to procure a suitable helpmate for himself, yet he had been 
creditably informed that a constant repetition of small attentions, 
carefully compounded with a Mttle judicious flattery, was the best re¬ 
ceipt fur softening a female heart Whether the same emollient would 
act upon the masculine heart he could not say, no one had ever tried 
the experiment upon him 

All this may do very well, observed the lawyer, “ where the gen¬ 
tleman likes to be coaxed, but when he don’t, I believe there is but 
one way of dealing with him, anfi that is by action for breach of pro¬ 
mise ’ 

But must there not be some foundation to begin upon ^ asked the 
landlord 

" To be sure there must, but that is the only way to squeeze hun 
up to it in the end ’ 

It was finally concluded that Miss Betsy was to commence opera¬ 
tions the next day, acting upon the apothecary’s receipt of constant 
repetitions of small attentions, carefully compounded witli a little ju¬ 
dicious flattery 

When Miss Betsy sallied forth in the morning to conquer^ her heart 
lieat high She was armed with all the graces that her mother and 
her sister-in-law could contrive fur her Her hair was trained into 
long ringlets, her dress was a pea-green silk gown, with pink nblions, 
she wore also a rose-bud in her bosom, attached with a pm to the 
centre bone of her stays 

Her heart beat high, I observed, in short, she experienced that feel¬ 
ing, called m French a baltement de cceur," which some French lady 
has described ns being the most delicious sensation that can be expe¬ 
rienced Miss Betsy, however, called it a palpititty 

It had been arranged that this young lady should carry on her attack 
by imperceptible advances She opened her first parallel in the fol- 
mlnner —s^bm had a ceIjntiM'* to have bread and butter 
ihii^lilafcist J Jaibrally ate what was put before 

him, without asking questions The next day, when he had seated 
himself at his morning meal, Miss Betsy entered, and, smiling through 
her ringlets, she placed a new-laid egg upon the table Now Robin, 
with all his knowledge of human nature, was not able to trace anv 
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connexion between the alTections of a female heart and a jiew-lai4 egg 
He ate the delicacvj and, approving of its taste, he rang the belf, and 
asked the deaf woman who answered it whether she happened to have 
another egg in the house 

Never were manoeuvrers so completely circumvented at their com¬ 
mencement as in the present instance Miss Betsy cried with vexa¬ 
tion " If he had only refused the egg, one might have supposed that 
he was not fond of them, but to ask for another, without thanking any 
one for the first, shows that he is a little ungrateful vagabond " 

Her father, however, was of a different opinion He had always had 
the highest opinion of Robin s wisdom, so tie just shook his head, and 
said, There surely never was so clever a fellow he justices through 
us all, and is determined not to be caught ” 

Miss Betsr, however, did not give it up, but continued, under her 
mother s directions, opening battery after battery upon the unfortunate 
Robin,—With but little effect, however, for, at the end of a fortnight. 
It becamu evident that, if he had any preference at all, it was m favour 
of the old deaf woman who waited upon him Betsy, however, did not 
give up No It was next agreed that Betsy's mother should wait 
upon Robin, instead of the deaf woman, and thus put an end to all 
rivalry This was a master stroke B&lsfwas constantly coming for¬ 
ward to protect Robin from the troublesome, chattering woman, pack¬ 
ing her out of the room, and doing the work herself, that Robin might 
not be annoyed by her Thus he got gradually accustomed to her 
presence, and in a short time she used to arrange the chair for him to 
put his legs upon, put his tobacco-bag within his reach, and so on 
But, as the landlord had all along sArmised, there still remained the 
greatest difficulty, “ How are we to get him to pop 
They sent for the lawyer 

The law) er had a long interview with Robin, having taken a law- 
paper with him When he came out, he said that he ivas authorised 
by Mr Robert Brown to ask Miss Betsy s hand No sooner had the 
marriage taken place than Mrs Brown, for some reason or another, 
took It into her head to put a stop to Robin's smoking, and many a 
hard battle they had about it 

One hne morning, Robin and his carpet-bag disappeared After a 
long search, he was found at the public house a mile off, in the act of 
getting upon the top of the London coach He was with some diffi¬ 
culty brought back He said, however, that Betsy might scold as 
much as she pleased, but he would not have his pipes interfered with 
A compromise was entered into upon these terms 
Soon after this Robin’s health be^n to fad, and at length he died 
he had fairly smoked himself out They opened a little box, of which 
he always earned the key, in search of his riches They found a few 
sovereigns, and a letter from his banker, stating that his last remit¬ 
tance was the last of his fortune In fact, he had fairly smoked him¬ 
self through It. 

Young ladies, take warning from Miss Betsy, and 
marry a smoking husband., 
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CHAPTER XXV 
SIOI1T8 OF THE STREETS 

With or without your permission, good, bad, or indifferent, 
reader, as the case may be, we purpose to resume, in this plea¬ 
sant month of October, our transcriptive dissertation on the sights 
of London streets 

These are so numerous and infinitely varied that you might as 
well try to chronicle the passing douus London streets make a 
kaleidoscope, in which two or three bits of men and womeik are al¬ 
ways forming themselves into groups, comical, curious, and pic¬ 
turesque, for our amusement, through a roll oi ^foolscap you may 
see your humble servant (that s me) at the corner of the streets, or 
deep penetrating into narrow lanes, taking an observation, then, 
having at hand portable pen, and exciseman's ink-horn at button¬ 
hole, see me rush into the “ Chequers," or the " Crooked Billet,” 
and there and then, over half-a-pmt of beer, making the passing 
occurrence of the moment permanent and immortal Well, sir, and 
why not 

Your commercial traveller. By the profane mis-called bagman, 
travels ir adamantine commodities and emollients—vulgarly styled 
hard and soft goods, or in the general hne, your missionary travels 
on behalf of the spiritual welfare of skins of any colour except his 
own, soliciting your subscriptions, your patriot travels m philan¬ 
thropy , your government commissioner in a post-chaise and pair, 
1, sir, travel in human nature, allow me to have the honour of show, 
mg you a sample, and, in behalf of our house, Bentley, of New Bur¬ 
lington Street, to solicit a continuance of your favours 

A poor man falls down in a fit, or the weakness of hunger over- 

E owers him, he sinks against the wall of some splendid mansion, 
18 features are compressed, his brow clammy cold, his lips livid, 
you saw him sink, not fall upon the ground with a squash, as the 
professional gentlemen, with arttfictal blood m their noses do the 
trick, it IS a clear case of famine, and no mistake, now is your time 
to see what human nature is made of The master of the house, or 
the lady, comes at the window, and instantly retreats, a powdered 
foiitmai;^ appears at the door, and looks up and down the street for a 

S iohceman to remove the nutsance, several well-dressed passengers 
ook at the poor man, and pass on the other side, ladies as Uiey go 
by him, fumble a little in their pockets, as if they meant to give 
lomttbng, but think better of it, an elderly gentleman, with drab 

g aiters'and'*silk umbrella, pretends to feel the patient’s pulse, shakes 
IS head solemnly, and walks off, satisfied that he has detected an 
impostor, a housemaid of the mansion, touched with tender pity, 
hands up through the area rails a glass of water 
Now troop by the poor lost creature a group of working men in 
fustian jackets going to their dinners, whistling and gossiping as 
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they go, they halt and surround the unfortunate man, they lift 
him, and put him in a more easy posture, one runs to the public- 
house, bringing some ale warm with ginger, they speak kindly to 
him, bidding him keep up his heart, they ask mm — question to 
bring tears into dry eyes — where is his home, he looks up pite¬ 
ously, and whispeis — he has no home — he has not where to lay 
his head 

‘ Now then,” says one of the fustian jackets, taking off his hat, 
and shoving it into the encircling mob, “ the poor devil s hard up, 
has nt got no home, nor no victuals, diop a few browns to pay for a 
cab, you '11 never miss it THte appeal is heard, curiosity is snamed 
into benevolence, the Samaritans in fustian call a cab, and the home¬ 
less man is driven to try the hospitality of Maiy-le bone Workhouse 
1 think I hear a lespectable gentleman, in an easy chair, with an 
easy income, and easy shoes, exclaim, 

" Mister Author, this is very fine, but I have no doubt, for my 
own part, the fellow was a humbug — the scoundrel was acting 
Was he though • All I can tell you is, my good fellow, if he 
was acting, you never missed such a chance in the course of your 
theatrical life, yo*u have paid seven shillings to the dress circle 
many a time and oft, for a much worse performance, and here was a 
little bit of tragedy, without scenery, machinery, dresses, or dtcoia- 
tions, you might have seen tor sixpence, and been six ind sixpence 
better for it 

I have seen these tngedies more than twice—everybody has seen 
them who knows London, Gilbeit White saw them, when he said, 


I Hhall sink 

As sinks a strangci in tlie busy streets 
Of crowded London some short bustle s caused 
A few inquincs and the ciowd close m, 

And all s forgotten ” 

1 do not deny that impostors are common, I know that they are 
clever, and are with difficulty to be discriminated from those real 
heart-rending cases of distress that London almost daily exhibits to 
our view No punishment is great enough for these scoundrels, 
not that the ofience is so great in itself, but because it adds and 
ministers *to that covetousness, that hardness of heart, which fur¬ 
nishes us with an excuse —which we are all too ready to make, of 
not giving once, lest we might once be deceived 
To a man living on the shady side of life, whose poverty compels 
him to walk with his own feet, hear with his own ears, and see with 
his own eyes, the contrasted conditions of London Life afford much 
matter of painful contemplation These contrasts are striking and 
forcible, they run the whole gimut of the social scale, from the 
highest treble to the deepest base, they exhibit human hfe in every 
colour, from hues of the rainbow to the deepest shadows and most 
unchequered glooms, and all this m a day s walk — m the spa^e of 
a few palmy acres, next door to luxury and profusion vou have 
hunger and despair, the rage of unsatisfied hunger and the lust of 
desires that no luxury can quench 
1 have seen lutle children, fat enough for the spit, wrapped in 
woolpacks of fleecy hosiery, seated m their little carriages, drawn 
by goats, careering over the sward of Hyde Park, and, at the same 
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moment, crawling from the hollow trunks of old trees, where they 
had found refuge for the night, other children, their nakedness 
hardly concealed by a few greasy rags flapping against the mottled 
limbs of the creatures, heirs of shame and sorrow, and heritors of 
misery and its necessary crime I have seen a poor family, ragged, 
and hungry, the children running after an ugly pug>dog with a 
velvet jacket on, who was taking the air, led by an attendant foot¬ 
man with gold-headed staff I have seen an old woman of eight}, 
painted, periwigged bejewelled, and brocaded, taking an airing in a 
gorgeous coach, three footmen hanging on behind, her ladyship's 
companion a cynical faced pug, probably the only friend she had m 
the world, and 1 have seen another old woman of eighty— any of 
the Wapping Old Stairs watermen will remember Mary Mudlark— 
up to her mid-leg in the Thames, raking and scraping the mud and 
water for rags, bits of sticks, ginger-beer bottles, scraps of iron, or 
whatever she could recover from the waters, by which she m ght 
earn a few pence to keep her from starving 

But it IS painful to multiply these painful contrasts of condition, 
which every day s walk exhibits, one only conclusion can we draw 
from these spectacles, namely, how far removed is man by the acci¬ 
dent of fortune from his fellow man, how utterly abandoned, even 
in the centre of civilization, outlawed from human aid, protection, 
sympathy as soon as he erases to have certain tokens of humanity, 
in silver, gold, paper, or brass about his person 

This is a wonderful age We have discovered steam, and the 
atmospheric principle, and usefu^ knowledge, and the electric tele¬ 
graph, and Warner s benevolent engines and wh it not, our maxims, 
too, are fine, cut and dried specimens of practical good-sense , “ Go- 
ahead, ’ “ Every man for himself, " The weakest to the wall, and 
“ Devil take the hindmost 

We have found out that money is the one thing needful, that 
capital IS the only thing to save the country, and that England 
(meaning you and 1) can never have too much capital, that labour 
IS a thing to be bought with capital at the lowest possible price, 
that labourers are machines for piodiicing more and more capital, of 
which we (you and I) never can have enough, that some people 
believe labourers have souls and all are convinced they have*bodies, 
but that the proper way to deal with them is, politico-economically, 
that IS, as if they had neither bodies nor souls 

These are grand discoveries, we admit, but, with the exception of 
Warner, steam, useful knowledge, and the atmospheric, we do not 
think the dark ages, as they are called, need knock under The 
dkrk ages never found out that nice adjustment of the process of 
taxation, by which the entire time and all the energies of tne labour¬ 
ing man are insuflScient to drive the wolf from the door, nor was 
the tyranny of feudal lords a whit more aibitrary or irresponsible 
than that with which, in our enlightened age, capital dictates the 
time and wages of labour 

What a sight is a “ Block-up' near Temple Bar about four o’clock 
in the afternoon , the multitudes of vehicles of every class, from the 
carriage of the wealthy citizen to the hand-truck of the itinerant 
dealer in ginger beer, all huddled together, pell-mell, in apparent 
inextricable confusion , what noise, what tumult, oaths, jests, ejacu¬ 
lations, what ill-suppressed impatience of lost time, until the leading 

voi xvi 2 D 
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obstruction being removed the massive procession slowly creeps on¬ 
wards, again to be blocked on Ludgate Hill or Cheapside 

Stop tluef * An elderly gentleman walks down Holborn Hill, with 
his silk handkerchief hanging invitingly out of his pocket, saying, 
** Come take me, one oi the light-fingered gentiy tollowmg far be¬ 
hind, watches his opportunity, two middle-aged ladies keep an ey e 
on the pickpocket, and, soon as the crime is perpetrated, cry, Stop 
thief I the delinquent takes the hint, and, throwing his head back 
on his shoulders, darts with the swiftness of a hare down the Hill, 
doubles a coal-waggon, is lost in a cab-stand, and disappears like a 
flash of lightning into Field Lane, where he finds a refuge and a 
market , 

Sometimes he escapes scot free, but at last, we meet him hand¬ 
cuffed with the identical handkerchief—the enquirer " hoist with his 
own petar,' in custody of two tall policemen, who, with looks of 
triumph, anticipatory of being complimented as these “ active offi¬ 
cers,* and rejoicing m a “ case, bring the delinquent along With 
streaming eyes, a couple of httle draggled girls — partners m vice 
and misery, follqw the prisoner, and the crowd run along in the 
kennel to catch a glimpse of his features, as, doggedly, and with an 
air of injured innocence, the poor wretch is hurried to captivity 

Smash' Unite, tinkle —a broken pane' One of the huge plate- 
glasses of one of our flash shops A mob gathers in a moment, or, 
rather, it does not gather, it appears as if it came up through a trap 
in the wood-pavement, you hear the smash, and see the crowd, and 
can hardly tell which was first, the neighbouring shopmen run out 
in alarm, find it is Snooks s wmdo^, and run in again, rubbing their 
hands, and chuckling Snooks himself, with brows knitted and 
stockings to m itch, rushes out, scans the mob with an inquisitive, 
suspicious look, which replies again to him with Macbeth s answer 
to Banquo, ** Thou canst not say 1 did it ’ Snooks asks a tall po- 
hceman, who by the merest accident happens to be on the spot, 
what he (Snooks) pays rates for, to which the officer of justice, 
towering over the mob, like a stork among a flock of starlings, re¬ 
plies, "I’m sure 1 don t know ’ Why didnt you take him, en¬ 
quires the victim, Where is he,’ enquires the man of the force 
“ Don t you wish you may get him ? exclaims a mischievous 
butcher s boy 

Scretah-ee wee-e—keek-keek-keek — kee-rvee-lee-wee — Tum-tum turn 
—*Ti 8 Punch— our ubiquitous,immortal friend Punch! 

In one of the quiet streets, debouching into the Strand, near enough 
to seduce the laughter-loving passers-by, yet not too near to inter¬ 
fere with the full flow of the living current—in an eddy of thn 
populous stream, Punch establishes his theatre, at the first tap of 
drum and flourish of pandean pipe, the little populace of the neigh¬ 
bourhood collect in great force, the fore-ground is made up of little 
** toddles, behind them, tier above tier are all ages of the rising 
generation, those who are to lay us in our graves, grown-up 
people, half ashamed, yet lingering, look on, in spite of business and 
care, even the Savoyard boy hitches up his organ and grins, as does 
the monkey on his shoulder, when Punch, belaboured by the ghost, 
clamours lustily for the poker 

Crack-—crack—-crack —vato his flanks goes the whipcord with 
right good will—he brings up a bit — now he stumbles again— 
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crack — crack — be goes on his knees — he is whipped on his feet— 
he falls over on his side he never gets up again Crack — crack-— 
Oh ’ very well-—whip away till you are black in the face—the poor 
animal s time is up — his Slavery is over—he will never drag wain 
more The mob conies up, as usual, through the chinks of the stones, 
or else drops down from the sky, but there it is, talking, shouting, 
giving advice, loosening the traces, dragging away the wagon 
shafts from poor old Dobbin, in hose glazing eye, and short, heaving 
breath, shows that his heart is broken The whip —that universal 
horse medicine, is applied to head, withers, and flank, but it won t 
do, Dobbin merely lifts his head, as he would say, let me die m 
peace, winces under the lash, and lays himself down again 

The knacker is sent for Dobbin cannot be permitted to die in 
peace — a dead horse and a killed horse are two diflerent things in 
the cat s-meat market—the knacker’s cart arrives in double quick— 
the mob admires the cart, the royal arms, and the inscription, 

** Knacker to her Majesty * The royal knacker — a swell knacker 
in cords and tops, with a bit of butcher s apron, just as big as a 
bishop s—merely to distinguish his profession-r-pole<axe in hand, 
descends from his vehicle, the delighted mob closes in, eager to 
witness the scientiflc operation The pole-axe is driven at one blow 
through the frontal bone of the expiring animal, a willow wand. 
Anger thick, is pushed into the hole, and twisted about in the brain 
pan with great dexterity, the animal is fearfully convulsed, writhing 
in the most intense agony — the mob is quite in raptuies at every 
kick of one brute and twist of the other—^fkinter and fainter become 
the death struggles of Dobbin—another turn or two, as a flnisher— 
he IS dead 

Now a chain is fastened to the dead horse s neck, and made fast at 
the other end to a windl iss, with rack and pinion Axed between the 
shafts of the knacker s vehicle, this is tilted up, and Dobbin slowly 
ascends, amid the facetious remarks and jocose sallies of the gratiAed 
spectators “ bassengers, exclaims one fellow (a laugh), “ Real 
Epping,’ shouts another (laughter), “ Polonies,’ shrieks a third 
(much laughter), Small Germans,” “Leg of beef,’ “Kidney 
puddins, and a profusion of other allusions to the probable esculent 
qualities of the respected deceased . 

A few extempore flghts, got up by rival pot-boys, diversify the 
entertainment, the royal knacker disappears, the mob “ maketh 
Itself air, into which it vanisheth,” and you walk off, greatly pleased 
with the extreme sensibility and innate dislike of anything like 
cruelty, which so eminentlv distinguishes the tiue-born cockney 

We often pause to waten the progress of a batch of raw recruits 
following an iron-faced drill-sergeant through London Streets , 
gawky lads, hawbucks, country clowns, and more rarely the pale- 
faced artizan, by pressure of competition, choked off his trade, and 
forced to take the “shilling” There is the determined-looking 
poacher, who has compromised with justice, and engaged to enlist 
to save himself from transportation or imprisonment, there is the 
discharged groom, in his master s livery waistcoat, and there, trot¬ 
ting along by himself, ashamed of his position and society, is the 
scamp of some decent family, the ne'er-do-well, the plague of his 
father, and the heart-break oi his mother, ivith whom every course 
has been tried and tried in vain, and who is now abandoned to his 
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fate, the necessary consequence of misconduct Vhere, too, in a 
shabby suit of black, remains of old decency, with downcast eyes 
and despair pictured in his face, is one who has tried many a way 
of life, and tried in vain, too poor to'have any friends, and too 
proud to lead a life of dependence—he becomes a soldier 
There is a sympathizing look m the spectators, as these poor 
fellows, foot-sore and weary, pass along their way, casting hurried 
glances of astonishment at the splendours surrounding them on 
every side, we cannot help following them into the obscurity of 
their homes, and conjecturing what divers motives have contributed 
to drive them thence Some caprice of village maiden, some worse 
than manslaughter of lordly pheasant, some step mothfr darkening 
the threshold, some stnke of work, some family bereavement, or, 
most lamentable of all, some sudden gust of passion or of pride, the 
abandonment of reason in the fatal cup of intemperance, these are 
the sources whence spring innumerable victims to the devouring 
man of war, these are the remote causes by which the Empire of 
Britain is extended and maintained at the extreme ends of the 
earth , 

Yesterday these were individuals, to day they are component 
parts of a great machine, will, action, motion, absorbed in the great 
business of discipline, these are they who make the glory ot heroes, 
who fill up with big words, despatches, who figure m the lists of 
killed, wounded, and missing, or who, escaping a thousand varied 
modes of death, return shatteied and out-worn, in the decline of 
life, to find themselves strangers in their own land 

CHAFTER XXVI 

A DISSERTATION OP THE SPECIES COCKNEY 

Oekus —Homo 
Species —Cookneius 
Habitat —Urbs lioudioensts 

Tranaactxom of the Stiltlogical Sootety 

We borrow the above defimtion from that erudite body, the 
Sillilogical Society, of which we are an unworthy member — though 
we confess it modestly, not altogether unknown to fame — having 
read a paper upon a new rat we had the good fortune to discover 
in the mud at low water—the specimen was unluckily a dead one, 
which prevents our referring the reader to the animal itself for fur¬ 
ther particulars, we can only direct his attention to the transactions, 
Vol cccxvi p 784, where he will find a full description of the mns 
rattus Puddledochanus, with a figure of the animal, its measurements, 
a cross section of its skull, and a microscopic examination, by Pro¬ 
fessor SwiVELBYE, of the structure of the scales upon its tail 
Our dissertation upon that canine variety of toe genus Homo, 
commonly and vulgarly called Cockney, was intended to have been 
lead before the learned Society aforementioned, and was prepared 
for that purpose, but was unfortunately objected to by the Com¬ 
mittee of Publication, on the ground of not being sufficiently dull, a 
decision to which we submitted without a murmur, satisfied of the 
discretion and ability of that Committee in determining upon the 
value of all papers in which dulness is a necessary ingredient 

office It to say that our paper was rejected — one on the variety 
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of colours in a tom^tit s egg being substituted for it, and, such as it 
IS, the reader will have an opportunity of reading it, if he chooses, 
from beginning to end, or letting it alone 

We omit, in this plac^ the preamble, or philological inquiry 
into the origin of the word cockney, which has divided with the 
equally obscure root. Fudge, for many years, the labours of the 
Jatvbohgtcal Society Whether the term is derived from the well- 
known anecdote^of the Londoner, who, hearing a horse neigh, 
enquired, what noise was that, and, being told, applied the term 
usually used to designate equine, vocal sounds, to a cock, exclaiming. 
How that cock neighs f or, whether it is derivable from the Greek, 
oikogenes, or a diminution of coke or cook, or from the Italian cocagna, 
which 18 pifesible, as, indeed, are all the other roots, if not true, I 
shall decline entering upon, only stating, that this particular part of 
our dissertation the learned Committee above referred to did not so 
much object to, on the score of want of dulness, as to that which 
follows — 

I shall only remark, in connexion with the antiquity of the term, 

that the earliest known example is from Chaucer, 

• 

And when this jape is told another day, 

I shall be holdin a dttlFe (fool) oi a cokenay 

The father of English poetry leaves us, however, in the dark, as to 
the exact import of the term, but, fiom its connexion with the pre¬ 
ceding word daffe, the J iwbological Society are of opinion (see their 
Tians Vols rcii, iwi, and xviir, passim) that its meaning was the 
reverse ot complimentary • 

A cockney is vulgarly supposed to be any person born within the 
sound of Bow bells, but this opinion we scout altogether, as it is not 
to a distinction of race, but of manners, that the force of the word, as 
at present in use, is applicable Every city of great si/e, as well as 
London, has its cockneys of one sort oi another, who form a pecu¬ 
liarly distinctive race, easily marked and recognized by their charac¬ 
teristic habits and appearance It is not where lie is born, whether 
within or without the sound of Bow bells, that in our opinion 
stamps the character of the Cockney, but whether he remains in 
that particular part of London all his life, or in some other part of it, 
it IS his untravelled character that maiks him distinctive^, for, if a 
cockney travels, he is no longer a cockney Cockneys le ive London, 
but no cockneys come back I do not include a trip to Margate in 
the geography of a travelled cockney, nor a visit to the Eel-pie 
House at Twickenham 1 talk of travel in its extended sense, as 
for example, a trip to Pans, the Rhine, America, Ireland, or other 
foreign parts 

The little cockney is carefully ti ained in the way he should go, 
so that when he becomes a big cockney he may not depart from it 
His first ideas are of luxury in eating and drinking, his mother s 
milk 18 no “ sky-blue," I can assure you He is fed and fattened 
like a little pig, and he lies in the |)est of straw, he never knows 
what It 18 to want any toy he cries for, or to be without twopence a 
week, at least, for sweet stuff, he refuses point bl ink to go to school 
under a halfpenny, and will not look at the inside of a church unless 
paid beforehand 

As he progresses towards boyhood the chaiacters of tli» cockney 
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develope themselves more and more , he learns at school all the cruel¬ 
ty towards other boys, devilment, and scapegraceism,—for which the 
apology IS, that it makes boys ** sharp, ’ and which, if not directly 
encouraged m our schools, are at least tolerated in a manner most eN 
fectual for turning out case-hardened little blackguards into that 
world, which, it must needs be confessed, this sort of education is 
best suited to Our youth plays cricket, spins cockchafers, impales 
frogs, beats other boys, and is beaten, learns to be *‘game,” and have 

^tick, and other polite literature, he angles for tittlebats in High- 
gate Ponds, plays truant through the courts and alleys of Cheapside, 
plays at '* pitch and toss for halfpence, buttons, marbles, and others 
his personal property, and thus acquires the first rudiments of that 
commercial education which so greatly distinguishes htm in after¬ 
life 

At what time he begins to smoke and drink gin and brandy-and- 
water, is unceitein, the former accomplishment is greatly promoted 
by the profusion of shops where a preparation of rhubarb, yellow 
ochre, and olive oil is vended, under the tantalizing incog of penny 
cheroots, the latter he usually acquires, rather by example than pre¬ 
cept, of his respected father, in the couise of the bunday evening 
service 


The youthful cockney is wonderfully precocious in love, being 
seldom without a young woman what he keeps company with, 
afler fourteen or fifteen he is the young woman’s young man, 
and she is the “ young man s ’ young woman 
With his young woman, neatly dressed, arm m-arm, the amorous 
cockney essays the steeps of Hampstead, and from the summit of the 
Highgate Alps surveys a region which is not London, on the other 
side, with his young woman he makes his en/rte into fashionable 
life, spending an evening at Vite Condick (White Conduit) House, 
or indulging m a gala at the Eagle, the former representing the 
cockney Whitehall, the latter doing duty for the Italian and English 
opera of that enlightened and distinguished nation C ] 


THE HEAOLE 

I w%U go to the /feagle '—I must go to the //eagle I 
I won’t be kept from the Heagle 

Chorus of Juvenile Cockneys 

Few travellers of any note, who have made the grand tour from 
Paddington to the Bank, are allowed to pass without notice a large, 
and by no means undistinguished edifice, somewhat resembling a 
town-hall, or chamber of commerce, hard by the sweet waters of the 
Regent s canal, and within view of the ground made classic by the 
parcel-warehouses of Pickford — that man of mighty fame, in one 
of whose north-country waggons we had the honour to make our 
first appearance m this vast metropolis This classic structure — 
we do not allude to the waggon, — is graced with mighty columns 
supnorting a pediment, the pediment supporting the identical 
“ //eagle which gives name {b the temple of Bacchus, Clio, and 
Terpsichore, for to all these deities is this structure dedicated, being 
at one and the same time a tavern, an opera-house, and a ball room 
Not being conversant with architecture, and having little opportu¬ 
nity to draw comparisons between the interior decorations ot gieat 
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houses, we cannot give the curious reader a detailed description o^ 
this delightful place our own private opinion is, that Devonshire 
House and Chatsworth are fools to it 

Plate-glass folding doorg, Spanish mahogany bar-fttings, noble 
coffee-room, for gents only , ball-room, with mirrors extending from 
floor to ceiling, in>pojt«g-looking waiters running to and fro, 'pon 
my word and honour, reader, it is the grandest place I ever was in 
111 my life 

Out of doors it IS all the finer, merrier, and more exhilarating It 
IS a Saturday afternoon in summer, all the way from St Mary Axe, 
Houndsditch, and Petticoat Lane, troop the pretty Jewesses, 

• Jewesses sunny bright, 

With shining gold, and jewels sparkhng clere, 

as old Ned Spenser has it, who no doubt was many a time and oft 
dt the Eagle in his day There they come, with their family-like- 
ness noses, their deep flashing oriental eye, their lustrous black hair, 
their huge ear-drops, necklaces and brooches, their screwed-up 
waists, then long dresses sweeping the ground, all silks, satins, and 
lutestrings, none of your printed cottons, or eleven-and-sixpenny 
mousseltnes de lame , every stitch the silk-worms have sweated for 
With these come the young Moseses, Solomons, Levis, all in the 
genteelest of black,iwith waistcoats of velvet, and cataracts of 
black satin, not to speak of gold chains, rings, and trinketry, m 
which these young gentlemen greatly delight These are going to 
their ball, but, as they are very exclusive, we prefer to follow the 
Christian populition now swanving into the garden 

We stop at the pay-office, where with great propriety the door¬ 
keeper insists on every churlish cockney, who, neglecting his ** yoting 
woman, ’ comes to see the fun in cheerless celibacy, paying double, 
while the free-hearted young fellow, who tnps along with nis sweet¬ 
heart,— doubling his enioyment by dividing it—is admitted with 
strict poetical justice, at half-price 

You enter with your young woman—for I dont take the trouble 
of writing this description for fellows who go by themselves,—and 
the full glories of the /feagle burst upon your and your young wo¬ 
man 8 admiring visual orb It is a gala night—the little firmament of 
many-colourea lamps is disposed in twinkling constell^ions, the 
little fountains sputter out of the mouths of little Cupids their half- 
piiit of water per hour, the little gold fishes swim at top of the ten 
gallon ponds, o' purpose that your young woman may see them, and 
Jlirt their little tails, as much as to say, we knows what you two 
are arter ' The l^tle shells glitter like bits of silver among the little 
ferns and watei-lilies, that look like little topazes and emeralds, 
the little trees pot the best side of their little leaves foremost, and 
the little sparrows, not to be outdone by the orchestra, chirrup, chur- 
rup among the little trees 

The statues, or, as your young woman chooses to call them, 
•‘statures/ shine all bright and lively in the open air, and though 
but piaster of Pans, are as much admired as if they were real 
Canuva, your young woman, peeping with the curiosity of her sex 
into a little hole in the wall, cries "Crikey,' and calls out, "Joe, 
look here, how beau-tifuU" Joe has a peep, beholding his phiz 
much broader than long, hts mouth drawn o’ one side, and his eyes 
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"leerine opposite ways, your young woman peeping over your 
shoulder, laughs, ciying, “ Well, I never!—What a Guy! * 

You by no means omit a peep at the “Dissolving Views" in a 
(lark corner, nor a scrutiny of the “ statures, ’ upon which a wag 
has chalked such names as happen to suit his fancy, by this time 
the musicians make their appearance in the orchestra — a sort of 
Chinese edihce —and entertain you with the overture, merrily 
scraped, to Fra Dtavolo 

Now a gent, dressed like a high-sheriff, with a tremendous cocked 
hat—they wear cocked hats at Vauxhall, and why not at the /feagle? 
— comes to the front, and favours you with a sentimental ditty, 
then you have a glee for two cocked hats and a chip-bonnet, then a 
duet for two gipsy hats, and, to conclude this part df the enter¬ 
tainment, a grand chorus by “ the strength of the company ” 

Long ere this, if you have been as attentive as you ought to the 
comforts of your youn^ woman, you will have edged away to the 
door of the theatre, now closely blockaded by an eagei crowd of ap¬ 
plicants for front seats The door opens, you tumble in, get a 
comfortable seat, with a bench before, and a high back behind, ex¬ 
change your refi Cahment-ticket for whatever your young m oman 
fancies—rum shrub, probably, the waiter, eagerly anticipating your 
eleemosynary penny, places the sweetly, spirituously, acidulously 
intermingling beverage before you You light your cigar, and 
having taken into custody your young woman s bonnet and pocket- 
handkei chief, patiently await the opening of La Somnambula 
M y blessings on the man that invented this pretty little story of 
woman's ti listing love, suspected, lung away like a faded flower, 
lamented with the agony of a broken heart, and recovered, restored, 
tnumphant, by the same mysterious means that led to suspicion, 
jealousy, and despair Although Frazer is not exactly Rubini, and 
Miss Forde would not, perhaps, compare herself to Griai, yet, let me 
tell you, they play and sing in a style that would not discredit anv 
provincial theatre, the orchestra is very fair, and the little opera 
well got up, always considering the moderate puce you pay for it 
The opera and rum shrub being finished, a glass of something 
“ short IS necessary to cheer up } our young w oman s heart, a comic 
song concerning that favourite nousewife s assistant, “ hearthstone, ’ 
to a popular an in Fra Diavolo contributing thereto Then you 
have a pas de-deux, or perhaps a ballet, after which you return to 
the garden, where fireworks, and “ God save the Queen, by all the 
cocked and gipsy hats, terminate the gala at the Hcagle 


HOBNBEY WOOD 

With his young woman, too, does the cockney explore the rural 
retreats of ILghbury Barn and Hornsey Wood, nay, he has been 
known to penetrate as far as the Seven Sisters in a fair summer s 
evening Any of these retreats are well worth the attention of the 
student in human nature, but our own especial choice is Hornsey 
Wood, the most tea-dnnkingest place nortn of the Metrop<Jiis We 
like Hornsey Wood for reasons weighty and sundry, first, all the 
loads leading to it are pretty, whether we travel north by Islington, 
Highbury, the Sluice House, and by the banks of the pleasant New 
River, not forgetting to tumble over every haycock in the seasonj 
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or whether we come west by the Brecknock Arms, and along that 
pleasant, billiard-table-hke turnptke*road, that kisseth the feet of 
the Hampstead and Highgate Hills, or whether we reach it from 
the north, over Highgate ^chway, as through the jocund village of 
Muswell, vnlgo Mussel Hill, or from the east, all our lines lie m 
pleasant places Rights of way abound, and stiles —humane stiles, 
fit, as old Judge Foster said, tor very old women, and very young 
children,—stiles, which crossing, you invoke a blessing upon the 
worthy tenant, who respects the convenience of age, and the modesty 
of sex, and putteth the steps close together,— nor is our visual orb 
degraded, as old Beck ford of Fonthill used to say, by “trespassers 
will be prosecuted, or “ No thoioughfare ' We ramble along, pass¬ 
ing the Sluidh House, famous for eel-pies, not without stopping to 
put half a dozen in our pocket, nor omitting to have a good laugh 
at the dozen of cockney anglers locked up in a kind of hen-coop, 
ten yards long by three wide, abutting upon the New River, foi 
which these patient disciples of Walton pay a shilling a head, hoping 
therefore to captivate one or two tittlebats, roach, or gudgeons, al¬ 
lured to this preserve by the offal of the Sluice House larder A 
pleasant pathway leadeth us gently up the swelling hill, upon which 
stands, in all its licensed dignity, Hornsey Wood House, a stately 
mansion Beyond on the very summit of the eminence, is the wood 
Itself, a little scrubby patch of some dozen acres, not cut, carved, 
and dissected, by the hand of landscape or other gardenei, but left 
in Its natural boskiness, krushiness, wilderness,—and that s why we 
like It F’or you must know, the gardens of most of the tea-drink- 
ing establisliments ibout London consist merely of so many dozen 
arbours, as like as eggs to eggs, sheltered by honey-suckle, or hoj^ 
or alder, with beer-bemused bench in the middle, and sparrow be¬ 
smirched form on either side, with no other perfumes than stale to¬ 
bacco, no other sound than the clinking of pots of l^er, and no more 
picturesque view than pot boy hurrying to and fro with the same 

But at Hornsey Wood there is a little meadow, a little lake, with 
little boats on it, and instead of arbours ready cut and dry foi you, 
}ou have only to select your own, under the shade of spreading 
hawthorn in the little wood, and then and there you may kick up 
heels, and enjoy youi self, reposing on the bosom of your mother 
earth You have views, too, from Hornsev Wood, that anywhere 
would be accounted fine, to the north-east a long, dense, horizontal 
line of deepest green points out the site of Epping Forest, and nearer 
you have the sweet veidant meadows of the flowery vale of Lea — 
Walton s own pleasant vale, where angling, he caught the hearts of 
men, and basketed them to all ages, w ith the bait of Jjiis happy hu¬ 
mour, natural piety, and sweet sensibility to the loveliness of all 
cicated things 

In the north-west the sun is sinking in all his glory behind the 
massive woods of Caen, flinging bi oad deep shadows over the subja¬ 
cent vale, while his departing ray glints upon the summit of the 
Kentish hills, and tips the giant dome of St Paul s with a speck of 
golden Are To the south, west, and east extends the long line of 
cloud that hovers o\er murky London, whose towers and pinnacles 
vainly seek to penetrate the unobscured ether where reigns the cres¬ 
cent moon, and her lady in waiting, one fair star of evening 

Around, about, and on every side, is the hum of happy human 
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voice, the smile of happy human face, the merry> musical laugh 
of childhood, mad with its escape from town, revelling in wild 
dowers, rejoicing in the luxury of life The tender mother is thei e, 
with studious care watching over the little life at her breast, the 
buxom maid, with her watchful lover, jealous, attentive, and ob¬ 
servant , the contented father, smiling inwardly at the freaks of his 
irolicksome little ones, age does not disdain to look on, rejoicing in 
the general joy or to receive fiom little hands the proffered wild 
flower or the ravished hawthorn bough 

This 18 what we like best of all We like to see naturf take men 
and bind them in her flowery chains, and make them feel that there 
are fairer things than money, and sweeter toils than work, and 
nobler cares than gain Shall we be laughed at because nature is 
found in a cockney tea garden, or because cockneys love the few and 
far between approaches to her that their pent-up lot admits ? Laugh 
then, and grow fat, we are a cockney, we love a bit of anything 
green , we love Stationers’ Hall Couit, with its one green plat, and 
Its one green tree, we love our own geranium in our own pot, and 
our own mignionette in our own broken jug, we love our neighbour 
in the back attic, who has a Southern aspect, and who gets out his 
crocuses a fortnight before the second floor, we love Hoinsey Wood, 
and everybody that goes there * 

There is a ball-room in Hornsey Wood House, with an orchestra, 
and so forth, but balls are uncommon events, your cockney is not a 
saltatory animal Besides, we honestly confess we don t much relish 
balUrooms, they remind us forcibly of ten-and-sixpenny tickets, and 
King Street, St James's, the dembn of gentility hovers over them 
and demands that everybody should do their best to freeze every¬ 
body Why should we not, at Hornsey Wood, have a dancing green 
as well as a bowling green ? why should not the master of the cere¬ 
monies, as in merry France, come round, hat in hand, te arrange 
the quadrille, give partners, and collect coppers for the fiddlers? why 
should not you or I lead a lady forth to the dance without the cere¬ 
mony of a previous introduction ? why should cockneys not be light- 
heeled as well as light-hearted ? and why should our souls be dis¬ 
quieted within us, because we only earn thirty shillings a week, and 
Snooks, of Clapham Common, our employer, is worth a hundred 
thousand pounds? 

Ihe cockney goes to Margate, Kamsgate, and Boulogne, the 
great end of his travel is to accumulate materials for that contempt 
with which he regards the great desert outside London Wall, includ¬ 
ing, of course, the West End of Town One or two cockneys have 
gone as far a* Ireland, for the purpose of writing books upon that* 
unfortunate country, and which, to do them no less than justice, are 
as good books as could possibly be written about any country,—by 
men who knew nothing about it All nations have their particular 
prejudices, they are mad upon some point, and hate all other nations 
for not being as mad as they on the same point, and on the same 
side, and you will observe that the prejudice of one nation creeps 
out most strongly m animadverting upon the prejudice of another 
It IS the same with individuals, being atoms of the great family of 
nations, whenever you see a man down upon the bigotry or intoler¬ 
ance of another man, you may be sure the former is intolerant, or a 
bigot on the opposite side The bigotry of the cockney nation is 
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most striking with respect to cookery and cnddhng, the cockney is 
cooked and cuddled, and has the most lively contempt for nations 
in which cookery and cuddling are pot the great objects of life 
Margate is damned for notdcnowing how to cook a beef-steak Lon¬ 
don fashion, and Boulogne is consigned to perdition for not having 
carpets on every floor, and curtains on every window At the same 
time, we must do the cockney the justice to confess, that, if he is 
fond to excess of comfort, he is very wilhng to pay the market price 
for it He loves his home, and delights in seeing it tidy, but he 
also loves notrk^ and will struggle to the death to make himself com¬ 
fortable The cockney is an independent man, he will not live 
upon anybo^, he will not be under a compliment to any body, 
he smokes his cigar, and ^inks his brandy and water, but he works 
for them, and would not relish them if they were to be obtained at 
the cost of any one else liberty with him is synonymous with 
having plenty of money, and he knows very well that plenty of 
money is only to be bought with plenty of work Accordingly, he 
labours at his business or avocatl oa gwhatever it may be, with great 
assiduity, and works out h!% iiuilepTOdence,^by toil and perseverance 

The cockney is not oveiburtnei^ with learning * yet he is learned 
in the best sense, he is learnm in his trade, business, profession, 
this he knows well, and what ne bd^itgies to do he can do The 
dead languages he knows very well will never get him credit lor a 
beef-steak, nor the mathematics procure him a pot of beer He 
minds some business connected with productive industry, and leaves 
learning to fools who have no taste for victuals He knows very 
well that knowledge is not pow^, except so much of it as may be 
apphed, the cockney learns just as much as he can apply He is a 
man of one idea, but that is a good one 

Although fond of work, as we have said, yet our cockney is not a 
mean fellow, he hates mean fellows, and thinks nothing of leaving 
his employment for no other reason than that his master is a mean 
fellow, he likes to live up to his income, when he is of a saving 
turn he is generally a ttrew, but generally he is a liberal, though 
not generous fellow—wel^^ not generous, for he will not deny hira-» 
self anything to give to otirers When he has enough for himself, 
and to spare, then he is liberal 

He has no sentiment, perhaps not even the illustrioul Yankee 
Doodle nation — of which we can never think with sufficient awe 
and admiration, has less of the ideal than our cockney, he is never 
touched with tender pity If his acquaintance die he generally 
consoles him by inquiring how they will cut up,' and they are 
happy in his remembrance if he does not refer to theit exit simply 
as ** a good job, too ” He has no more feeling than a post-boy s 
leather breeches, everything that touches the heart with him is 
“ stuff, ’ “ gammon, “ walker, ’ or “ Martin, he delights in a prize¬ 
fight, and does not think himself in the least degraded by encoura¬ 
ging two unfortunate Englishmen to pound themselves into a jelly, 
for hire He thmks hanging " a good job too,' and argues stoutly 
in favour of capital punishments and «very kind of cruelty ^JBe 
regrets the cessation of bull-baiting and cockfighting, and calls hu- 
mamty Martin a humbug He asserts that barbarous and cruel sports 
and pastimes are good old English customs, and thinks it necessary, 
to the maintamance of these, that a man should be a little of a brute 
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He affects the sporting character, as far as betting for goes of gin and 
brandy-and water, and never fails to be in a Derby sweepstake 
In politics he is usually a liberal, if poor, and a conservative it 
rich, but in either case he is loyalty mad He loves every crowned 
head to adoration, cannot express the intense affection he has for 
the Emperor of anywhere, or the King of anywhere-else, he will, 
at any time, lose a day running after them, and thinks himself the 
luckiest dog alive in having an opportunity of huzraing at their 
heels He always gets up a splendid “ spread for these sort of 

n le at the Mansion House, and would extend his hospitality alike 
e Pope, the Autocrat, the Dictator, or the Cham of Tartary 
Republicans he does not like, and takes no notice of Presidents, 
though, in everything except his adoration of royalty, he is nide- 
dependent in talk and action He never speaks of the late Duke of 
York without veneration, and is sure to remind you that George the 
Fourth was the finest gentleman in Europe' He divides his 
heart between the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, but every 
other little Prince and Princess comes in for a share of his affection 
For his part he thinks there never can be taxation enough, he 
delights in an additional impost, and praises the skill of every suc¬ 
cessive Chancellor of the Exchequer He growls and grumbles to 
be sure, because that is his privilege—value received for taxes, but 
he thinks it glorious to have to pay so many taxes, and that he is a 
glorious fellow to be able to pay them He growls at a coffee house, 
abusing the government over nve glasses of brandy-and-water, and 
the government he has been growling at takes its revenge by putting 
three out of the five shillings he has paid for his liquor, into its 
pocket He cannot moisten his throat, inveighing against men in 
power, without paying for, while he wets, his whistle Every new 
tax IS, in his opinion, a compliment to his industry and skill, as well 
as to the great lesources of his country, putting )iis hand in his 
pocket, he returns the compliment in hard dollars 

He sees nothing wrong m the doings of men in power, or, if a doubt 
ever does cross his mind about the honesty or propriety of their 
goings-on, he consoles himself with thinking that an) other ministry 
would be lust as bad, and that Wellington and Peel are as good as 
any of the lot ' He quite appioves of the uttermost extravagance 
in all pifblic departments, and hates an economical administration 
for being *'roean fellows ' He wonders how you can expect any 
gentleman to do nothing under five thousand a year, and insists 
that the bishops and judges ought to be well paid, meaning, that 
they never can have enough lie vindicates the pension-list on the 
ground that if the present “ lot ’ didn t have his money, his money 
would be spent upon some othei " lot," he also approves of am¬ 
bassadors having each eleven thousand pounds a year, because it is 
an honour to him to have to pay it, and is in raptures with the ap¬ 
pointment of lords and lords sons, nephews, and dependants to 
every office, because it gives him the pleasure of supporting his 
betters 

The cockney has little humour and no wit, he is too practical 
for wit, which does not pay, and his genius is not turned to the 
humorous The mob of cockneys generally trade in wit upon a 
succession of slahg phrases, borrowed from some of the minor 
theatres, and which answer in their turn to the ** Since when, I 
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pray/ or the " much” of Mrs Quickly, and the “ humours' of 
Corporal Nym 

All in my o\e' 

D’ye see anything green ’ 

Hare up and sport your ochre' 

Does your mother knov you *re out ? 

Has your mother sold her mangle <* 

What a shocking bad hat ’ 

All very well, Mr Ferguson but you don't lodge here 
Who stole the donkey ’ 

There you go with your eye out * 

Over the left 
Damme’ whose afraid? 

And other concise ivitticisms of this very threadbaie quality The 
latest we have been able to collect of these sentences, which repre¬ 
sent the wit of the cockney nation, is. 

What a sight for a father' 

Professoi Snufflebotham, of the Jawbological Society, assures us 
that the above quoted sentences are by no me^ns vulgarisms, as 
might be supposed, and m a very erudite paper the Professor gives 
us classic authority for every one of them, of which we regret oui 
limited space precludes inserting more than those that follow 

“ All in mj eye * 

Shenstone s pleasure was all in his eye 

Touksok, Lwes of the Poeh 

“D ye see anything 

Sweet C ythtrea sitting by a brook, 

With young Adonis lovely, fresh, and ffreeti 

Shaksi ea»f, Pifuswnale Ptlgrm 

“ Hookey Walker 1” 

Wliose are these fine lines >—Hookey Walkei Our own ^ 

Reeieatwns of Chmtopher Noitb, ' 
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What aie ye ® gems of living light, 
Which deck the vestal brow ut night 
With coronet so fair, 

That nought oteaith smost valu’dshow, 
The diamond s blaze, the ruby's glow, 
Can ti ith your charms compare 

Why do your trembling beams impart 
A soften'd influence to the heart, 

That yet in gnef must dwell ° 

Why do we gaze on yon blue ski, 

As though our fates were link’d on high 
W ith yours, by magic spell ’ 

Say' are ye w orlds where pleasuie reigns, 
Wheie spirits freed from moitnl pains 
Enwreathe unfading flowers ® 


And, drinking from the fount of life 
Oblivion of lui mort^ strife, 

Beguile the hhssful hours > 

Or, are j e orbs where spirits pure 
Have, since creation, dwelt secure 
In innocence and love ? 

Wheie, echoing to the silver lyre 
Ihe voices of a seraph choir. 

In softest cadence move ’ 

Oh ' for the hour when leaving eai th, 
In the fiist dawn of heavenly birth 
My soul shall wing her flight, 
Released for aye fiom earthly care, 

1 rom guilt, fiom darkness, from despair 
To your far realms oi light 

H B K 
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THE TWO FORTUNE HUNTERS OF GALW AY 

BY DOCTOll MlLLIKbEtf, 

AUTHOR or “ THE ADVENTURES OF An\rISH GENTLEMAN, 

“ srORlES OF TORRES VEDRAg,” &C 

In the palmy dajs of the town of Ualway, celebrated for its manu> 
facture of whiskey punch, its quarrels, duels, and rows — royal — no 
gentleman could vie in notoriety and in all ^le qualiBcations required 
for a Gantleman from Ireland,” with Captain Patneje Burke, vul¬ 
garly, or rather familiarly, called Pat Burke, or Paddy Burke He 
was an independent man, for he contrived to make a veiy small 
income sufficient to pay one per cent on the bins whieli tradesmen had 
the impertinence to submit to his considerati^p 
Captam Burke s education had been neglected, for in childhood 
his eyes were extremely weak, an affection that was considered here¬ 
ditary, as his father was in general blind drunk Hovi belt, he could 
spell tolerably weft hard words of four, and even five syllables He 
could sign his name iri a manmr qidke of his own, and, with some 
application, could copy a letter Moreover, as oui hero was a gentle¬ 
man born, he could not brook the degradation of haying a master, or 
being taught anything, therefore his attainments,4|nHch mainly con¬ 
sisted in riding, shooting, dog-breaking, pistol firing, hunting, and 
drinking, were instinctive and intiptive In fine, he was what w as 
usually called in the country, ‘‘a broth of a boy” His^disposition 
was tolerably good-natured, although rather peppery when Sgged 
up” to a quarrel, and, indeed, he had attained his twentieth year 
without having fought mOre than five duels, and killed one man 
His parents had not the means of purphagt ^ a commission for their 
darling ^^loy, and therefore put him in the l^th Mayo Militia, as 
the Lofd Lieutenant of that county owed them certain sums, of very 
uncertain payment, which were liquidated by an ensigncy The 
Peninsular war was then waxing warm, and Patrick Burke havmg 
peisuaded a sufficient number of his men to volunteer into the line, 
obtained « commission in an infantry regiment, and soon embarked 
for service They sailed from the Cove of Cork for Lisbon, after 
laying in an tlhgarU say stock, which he paid for by kicking the roan 
who brought him the bill into the sea, by accident entirely 
Our Ensign had not been long in Lisbon when he was ordered to 
join the army —He now fell to making love and living in free quar- • 
ters on his line of march, a custom which he maintained was pre¬ 
set iptive amongst troops of the hne, for when he was q[uartered in a 
house It was quite clear that the landlord or landlady should halve 
their substance with him and his servant, which was just ** a quaiter 
a piece ” Pat Burke’s notion of logic and arithmetic was most in¬ 
stinctive, and he generally found, that what he called the rule of Jive 
was far more easy than the rule of three It may be, peihaps, ne- 
essary to state that his rule of five mean\ subtraqtson and addition 
vith the four fingers and thumb 

Ensign Burke just arrived in time for the desperate battle of 
\lbuera, and one would h|jvc imagined that his pugnacious propen- 
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sities would have been amply indulge/^in this awful conflict, but, 
strange to say, whether it proceeded froirslbe dampness of the wea¬ 
ther or the bad quality of ration rum — our hero, accustomed all 
his life to fall otU with sora^hody, fell out of the ranks and dropped to 
the rear, complaining of “ an all-overness," ** a mighty impression on 
the heart, ’ and the devifs own pain in the stomach ” One of the 
surgeons, who was busily occupied in cutting off limbs and extracting 
bullets, told him that nothing ailed him, and our hero, highl} 
offended at his word being doubted, demanded his card The doctor 
replied calmly, that he would give him satisfaction when he had re¬ 
covered from his desperate wounds Stung at this reproach. Ensign 
Burke ventured to return towards the fight, when a shell burst close 
to him, and he was struck doWn with what he called the wind of 
the ball ” Again the unmerciful son of Esculapius went up to him, 
fancying that he was severely hui t, but on being acquainted with the 
nature of the injury that had produced a severe affection of the 
bowels, he merely recommended him to take a drop of brandy 

Our invalid contrived to get to the rear, as far as Ohvenfa, with the 
wounded, and here, being quartered in the hoqse of a hospitable 
Spaniard, he followed the Doctor s advice, drank plenty of Aguar- 
dien^t wanted to kiss his landlady, and thrashed his landlord for hav¬ 
ing the impudence to interfere 

It may appear strange that a person thus circumstanced, who had 
unfortunately been taken ill at a moment when every one around him 
was displaying the most undaunted courage and soIdier-like steadiness, 
in the midst of an unparalleled Jiavoc, could so far have reconciled 
himself to his situation, without some feelings of shame and degrada¬ 
tion Ihis was not the case with our Galway fiie-eater He did 
not think that a battle was fair play A duel was a conflict between 
man and man, and as he was an unerring shot, the chances were that 
he would, at any rate, ** pink" his antagonist 

He was meditating on his situation, and wandering about the town, 
not knowing exactly what course to pursue, feeling, strange to say, 
some qualms in returning to his regiment, when fortunately for him, 
as he was turning round a corner, the Spaniard, whose wife he had 
insulted and whom he had thrashed (for the Don was a poor weak 
creature of about five foot nothing, and our Hibernian measured six 
foot two), had waylaid him, struck him with a stiletto, and left him 
for dead in the street 

A party of Bntish soldiers picked him up and carried him to one of 
the field hospitals On recovering his senses, the first answer he 
made to the questions put to him by the surgeon, was, that he had 
been desperately wounded at Albuera, with a bayonet of a French 
grenadier, whtm he had chined” m twain 

The next morning he was transported, with other wounded, to the 
Hospitals at Llvas, whence his name was, of course, transmitted to 
his corps He had been returned absent, but was now included in 
the list of wounded, and gazetted as such The surgeon who had 
first seen him did not belong to ^is regiment, and had something else 
to think of at the time 

The stab Pat Burke received had been severe, his recovery was 
slow, and his general health, by intemperate living, was so much im¬ 
paired, that he was ordered to Lisbon by a medical board However, 
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before starting, he went to the top of his house, fired two balls through 
his cap, and hacked with his sword at an iron bar until it was as 
^ppea as a hand-saw He then most anatomically described to all 
the youngsters he met on the road, his operation of chmvng the 
French grenadier, who was roaring out for quarter while he halved him, 
and showed what a hard skull the fellow must (lave had, by the deep 
indentation in his trusty toledo, although he vowed, with a big oath, 
that the skull was quite sofl:, compared to the mgabone's midritf, a 
proof that these Monseers could stomach anything 

Arm ed at Lisbon, be was attached to the depot and the heavy 
baggage of his regiment, together with the wives and children of the 
officers and soldiers at Belem, and although he was net in a flank 
company, he voted himself a grenadiel^ and sported an enormous pair 
of epaulettes, with thundering grenades on his riddled cap, his breast¬ 
plate, and skirt ornaments 

At this period, Lisbon and Belem were ciowded with poor discon¬ 
solate ofiicer’s wives, who knew not, while dancing, flirting, or card 
playing, but what they were lonely widows Many of these afflicted 
ladies were country women of Mr Burke s, choice specimen of gai- 
rison hacks’ from Limerick, Cork, and his own beautiful place — 
sweet Galway—and in a short time he was comforter general and 
body guard to a host of them He would eat and drink with them, 
walk with them, fight for them if necessary, and Desdtmona never 
listened more attentively to the Moor’s siducfivt recital of his escapes 
in field and flood, than did our faithful dames to the account of his 
prowess and his chining French gatnadiers, a piocess which he 
would demonstrate at dinner or supper by splitting up a duck or i 
goose This mode of living he found both pleasant and economical, 
foi he contrived to pay for his maintenance by retailing scandal, and 
mixing in incessant quarrels and squabbles 

It may be easily imagined, that although Mr Burke fulfilled these 
duties with due exactitude and diligence, his military ones weie sadly 
neglected Contrary to Bclim ordeis, he often slept out of quaiters, 
was not unfrequently drunk on guaid, and was perpetually embroiled 
in quarrels, which were brought on by the ladies under his protection 
In short, the handsome Irish grenadier, as he was called, figured con¬ 
stantly in "the orderly book, admonished and reprimanded^, until at 
last he was biought to a court martial, and cashiered for conduct un¬ 
becoming an officer and a gentleman 

The crest-fallen hero of Albuera had not even time to take leave 
of his fair friends and protegies, he was removed to a frigate by the 
Provost Marshal, and safely^conveyed to England, where, however, 
that part of his sentence which referred to imprisonment was remitted 
by the Commander-in-Chief, who, Mr Burke stoutly 4 lsaerted, had 
not dared to cany it into execution, lest there should be a rebellion 
in Ireland 

During his shoi t stay in London our unfortunate warrioi met, at a 
chop-house, an old acquaintance and townsman, who was reporter and 
purveyor to an opposition newspaper, he related to him all his mis¬ 
haps, and the infamous treatment he had experienced, afler his he¬ 
roic conduct at Albuera Not only did the papers team with a flaming 
account of his valour and infamous usage, but his friend introduced 
him to an Irish artist, who drew him in the act of rhmvg the grena- 
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dier, and in a few days, m every print shop, this glorious achieve¬ 
ment was exhibited, with the inscription, gallant Ensign Burke, 
of - Regimmt, chijvijvg a French grenadier at AJttmera 

Captain Burke considered* himself, and was considered, a victim of 
tyranny nay, a Kerry man of his coterie, deciaied that he was a 
Jusratomb sacrificed to the aristocracy of England, and they swore un- 
utteiable oaths on gin-toddy and half-and-half, that since their noble 
countiymati, Patrick Burke, the hero, the conqueror of Aibuera, be- 
foie whose prowess the star of French glory grew dim, trembled, and 
disappeared — bad been shamefully and infamously obliged to resign 
—Wellington would be driven into the yawning ocean, and hts legions 
swallowed up* in the green deep 

It was on one of these soiiik£s dansaittbs, for such indeed they 
might have been called, for the glasses, mugs, bottles, and pots were 
incessantly dancing a hoy on the table, that our persecuted hei o met 
with an old acquaintance, a Galway man, and another victim of mili¬ 
tary oppression This peisonage was a cashiered hospital mate, of 
the name of Wriggle Wrench Now the Doctor, as he called himself, 
had been broken by a court-martial in the most ut^ust and arbitrary 
manner It appears that he had been attached to the general Hos¬ 
pital at Leira, during the prevalence of great mortality, good wine 
was scarce, good food equally of difficult attainment, therefore did our 
Doctor, conjointly with the deputy purveyor, with whom he chummed, 
indulge in the good poi t-wine prescribed fiir the sick, and make spiff h- 
cocks of the poultry intended and drawn for ditto 1 his system cduld 
not last long without detection, and various medicos, who were kept 
on King’s own, and not allowed to have a finger in the pie—peached 
The result was a court-martial on oui epicure The deputy purveyor 
had balanced his accounts 

Ihe defence of Dr Wiiggle Wrench was most curious, in the 
first place he endeavoured to prove that his health was bad, his du¬ 
ties most fatiguing, sickness considerable, and mortality dreadful, 
therefore, as a useful offacer, he endeavouied, for the sake of his 
patients, to take care of himself, and as no good wines could be pro¬ 
cured for money, he looked upon hospital wine as medicine He 
brought the hospital sergeant to prove that all the cocks being consi¬ 
dered more nutritious, were invariably ^erved out to the patibnts, and 
that It was only with hens that the doctor made his spitched cocks, 
and as a cock could not be made out of a hen, he sought to prove an 
alibi for the cocks But military men are strangers to all these niceties 
of the laws, by which Johnson may commit muider, and be acquitted 
"if he was indicted as Johnston, and any John escape the halter if he 
bad been chribtened Jack The court, therefore, while admiring the 
defence of hospital mate Wriggle Wrench, dismissed him from his 
Majesty’s service 

Our Galway worthies experienced a great sympathy for each 
other, both were the victims of oppression, both had experienced 
wrongs that called aloud for national vengeance, but, as both were 
somewhat hard pushed for cash, they determmed to set out together 
for Ireland 

About the period when the* event we are about to record took 
place, the captain and the doctor had resided for some years in their 
native town, but neither of them had been very successful m his 
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career It is true that the fame of Captain Burke had preceded him , 
that he had become the lion of the place, but his parents had died, 
his revenue was very scanty, and, as the tradesmen of the place 
would give no credit, he found it a matter of some difficulty to minis¬ 
ter to his manifold animal necessities A good marriage had been 
his constant aim, but the Irish ladies, although not very particular in 
throwing themselves at the heipd of Englishmen, or strangers, are not 
so well disposed to bestow their fair hand and fortune on their coun 
trymen , therefore did our hero make love and court in vain It is 
certainly tiue, that necessity made him string so many cords to his 
long bow, that he was justly considered a male coqmtte ^—a character 
which the fair sex generally avoid Besides, he was out of the army, 
had neither foitune, nor chance of promotion It therefore happened 
that, although the Galway young ladies had not the slightest objec¬ 
tion to involve him in a duel, to add to their many attractions, they 
would not have grieved had they seen the corpse of their champion 
brought home on a door Yet was our captain always making fierce 
love, whether drunk or sober and piously expressing his hope that 
the “ Lord would, look down upon any spalpeen who dared to cut 
him out 

Dr Wriggle Wrench was not much more piosperous m his under¬ 
takings Although his friend, the captain, recommended him, with 
might and mam, as a wonderful physician, who had cured thousands 
of incurables, his practice was very much ciicumscribed llie doctor, 
thus disappointed in a professional point of view, turned his eyes also 
to some suitable marriage and perhaps, had he not been a “ ’pothc- 
cary,’ he had better chance than his friend Captain Buike He was 
a small, thin, spare man, it is tiue, but pleasing in his manners, had 
1 ead a multitude of novels and amatory effusions, possessed a reten¬ 
tive memory, could scrape a few notes on the guitar, and sing with 
tolerable ear and taste some Portuguese modinhas and Spanish se- 
gwdtUaSj and ceitainly, if he Ind not obtained any mcdual experi¬ 
ence during his short service in the Peninsula, he had acquued great 
proBciency in the art of cookery Ihis science — for such in reality 
It was — had proved of good scivice to him, by getting him often 
asked out to dinner, when his advice was asked and liecded when his 
professional opinions would have been slighted Ihen, he was a skill¬ 
ed angler, and presented his friends occasionally with trout and pike. 
It being clearly understood that he was to partake of the presi nt, witli 
“ trimmings ” If his management of solids was thus distinguished, 
his skill in brewing whiskey punch was spiead far and near It 
so happened, that amongst the very few pci sons who cilled him in* 
was a Dr Fogy, a man of great learning, and who had been a Fellow 
of Trinity College, and having inherited a very handsome property, 
and looking upon marriage as the probable source of much comfort, 
had thrown up his fellowship, and espoused the comely daughter of a 
pastrycook in Dame Street, whose shop was the general resort of eol- 
legians, young lawyers, and officers of the gariison of Dublin, who ate 
with much gusto the pies and puffs, the jellies and syllabubs of Mr 
Puffins, and flirted con amore with his fair daughter, a fine showy giil 
of about eighteen, with fair hair, rosy cheeks, and with a cheerful 
and healthy appearance, giving positive contradiction to the medical 
opinion that pastry was unwholesome 
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Now there was as great a difference between Dr and Mrs Fogy as 
between a plumcake and a sea-biscuit, a glass of cherry brandy, and 
pump water She was young, handsome, merry, he was a smoke- 
dried, spare lath of a maif, with a hook nose and cocked-up chin, 
that nearly met each other, and his hatchet face was so sharp that it 
was more likely to cut the wind than be cut by it His jaws were 
what are commonly called ^Manthorn," and his small, round, giey 
eyes, were so weak from intense study that he constantly wore green 
convex spectacles Yet, nowithstanding this great disparity, both as 
to yta^ and attractions, between the husband and wife, her conduct 
was most exemplary She had the sole management of his affairs, 
was of a domestic turn, and preferred a good breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
tea, and supper, to balls, iides, pic-nics, and parade walking 

Now Dr Wriggle Wrench was not only the physician, but the in¬ 
timate friend of the doctor He would listen for hours most patient¬ 
ly (over his punch, of course,) to an*account of his discoveries in 
science, and when Mrs Fogy awoke from her sleep, he would plan 
with her various dishes and lagmtts that would have puzzled or done 
honour to Kitchener himself • 

Although the discoveries of Dr Fogy are well known in Dublin, 
and arc inserted in the transactions of many learned societies, yet it 
may be necessary to give some notion of them to the unread reader 
He first had discovered that tides were created by the benevolent and 
all-wise Creator, for the purpose of bringing vessels in and out of har¬ 
bour Then, having observed that individuals with prominent noses 
are in general more near-sightefi, or short-sighted, than pet sons born 
without noses, or who may have lost that useful handle of their phy¬ 
siognomy by various and sundry accidents, he came to the conclu¬ 
sion tint noses were created for the purpose of wearing spectacles 
Ihen he distinguished himself amongst zoologists by discovering that 
it was only those animals who could raise their hands or paws to the 
mouth, such as men and monkeys, that were intended to dunk wine, 
quadrupeds who can lap water on the surface of the earth being de¬ 
stined to use It as then common bevenge In this discovciy, how¬ 
ever, it appears that he was anticipated by Dr Iianklin He then 
submitted to the Royal Irish Academy a paper to show^tlnt it re¬ 
quired a foice of fifty horse power to break an Iiishman s head, where¬ 
as a SIX horse power was sufficient to bicak liis shins, or, to use the 
vulgar expression, to “ peel their bai k off ’ 

Dr Wriggle Witnch continued to listen to our philosopher's dis¬ 
sertation on these subjects with gieat attention, till, somehow or 
other a marked alteration took place in Di Fogy’s manner He be¬ 
came more taciturn than usual, would often hcaie a deep sigh, and a 
teai might be seen trickling from undci his green spectacles as he 
gaved on Mrt Fogy while enjoying some savoury ragout Dr Wrench 
knew not to what he could attribute this sudden change, but fancied 
that it might bi jealousy At last he was relieved from all doubt by 
a confidential conversation with the worthy man 

“ Wrench, my good friend, ’ he said to him, with a deep sigh, as 
he wiped off the dew fiom his green spectacles,—“Wrench,! feel 
that 1 am getting old and infirm, and I now verily believe that I 
committed a lash act—a veiy rash act, m entering the holy state of 
matrimony ” 
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Wriggle Wrench was silent, for he knew not what to say 
After a shot t pause, and another sigh or two, hts friend c«|^nued, 
“ I am not blind, my good fellow, to my dehciencies My i^id may 
be ornamented—highly ornamented, it raUy please the leained—the 
wise , but women, aUs ' are rarely the one or the other, and what 
chance has an intellectual being with them, when compared to a fine 
animal Non, my Molly is }oung, and beautiful, and attiactive she 
IS rather silly, but men admij^hei the moie for that, as the silliness 
of women fools imagine sets off their own stupidity ” 

“ I dm sure, Doctor, Wrench now ventured to say, “ that Mrs 
Fogy was everything a man could n ish in a wife 

“No doubt—no doubt, my young fiitnd but it is that very ever^- 
tJimg nhich makes me miserable The fact is, a sad auidcnt has be¬ 
fallen me,' and here the poor man sobbed aloud “ ^^'hen I say an 
accident has befallen me, 1 mean to say a sad accident has befallen 
my wife,” he added 

“Gracious me I” exclaimed Dr Wiench, “what tan have happen¬ 
ed to Mis Fogy^' 

“Happened, sirl—that villain—tint dishonouiable scoundrel— 
that privileged assassin, and qualified murderei, Captain Patrick 
Burke, has dared to write her an amorous epistle ' ’ 

“Captain Burke’” exclaimed Wrench, — “impossible! the man 
can scarcely write his own name ” 

“It IS true that his letter is in hieioglyphics, in pot-hooks,' raui- 
mured the Doctor 

Wriggle Wrench could not check*an inwaid smile at the hst ex¬ 
pression, as pot-hooks were so applicable to the lady’s propensities 
“ Yes, It IS a base scrawl, but the intention—the animus, is worse 
ten thousand times than the handwriting Read it, if you can Here 
it IS, read it, peruse it ” 

Thus saying, the poor Doctor handed over the following effusion, 
written in a hand scarcely legible 

“ Oh, ye darling ! by the powers, since I clapt ray two eyes on you 
1 cannot sleep night or day ! what business had you to bestow such 
a lump of loveliness on that bostoon of i fellow, old rusty, fusty hogy, 
instead of«a taking a chap like I 1 m the lad for the ladies, and 
shall be quite convaniant to prove it anjhow Only say the word, 
and I 11 twirl his ould head round, that he shall see the katbes* on his 
own hoofs Tip us a bit of an answer, if it was only the size of a 
bee s knee, (in large letters, if it’s all the same to you,) and give life 
or death—Och, murder! and millia murder I—to your evei loving, 

“Patrick Burke, of Albuera ' 

“ Well I sir,” replied Dr Wrench, with a smile 
“ Well, sir f —It IS not well, sir > — it is infamous I — I will be re¬ 
venged, sir 1” 

“ Bat, my dear sir, this is a drunken rhapsody, not worth your no¬ 
tice , and how did you find it ?” 

“ Mrs Fogy herself gave it to me ” 

“ There, sir, you perceive that she treated it with contempt, with 
ridicule' 

“ No, sir, she was trying to hide it, to conceal it in her bosom,' 
* Angltee, chilblains on the heels 
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when I demanded it, and she is alwaiys at the window looking at the 
caitiiF, at tho>* cannibal, the tiogludite, as he goes by, whistling some 
rubbish or other' Here the poor old man wept bitterly, and added, 
“I know It, my friend,—I did a viry foolish thing,—but I lovt Molly 
dearly 1 will leave her all I am uoitli, yes, although she might be 
base enough, ungrateful enough to marry her poor husband’s amr- 
dercr He would soon ill use hei, make her mistiablc, abandon her 
She shall never m ant—never—never >” 

“ And, in mercy’s name, what do you intend to do ’ ’ 

“Fight him 1—faght him I ’ answered the old Doctor, with a furious 
thump on the table 

“ But do ^ou know he is the best shot in Galway ?' « 

“ 1 know It I—I know it I So, if you are my friend, cany him the 
message My will is made Molly shall have every shilling I pos¬ 
sess, between you and me, sir, £1500 ayeai, besides houses, plate, 
my books, but what is still more precious than all, my manuscripts, 
the particulars of my great discoveries So, Doctor, sec him, I am 
indexible To-morrow morning, sir, he or I must be a corpse " 

It was in vain that Dr Wrench sought to pacify the indignant old 
man, he seemed determined, and, therefore. Wrench lost no time in 
seeking Burke, fully convinced that he would be able to settle the ab¬ 
surd business without bloodshed He found him at his usual haunt, 
the billiard room 

Dr Wrench informed him that he had matter of importance to 
communicate, and the pan sallied out together, when the following 
edifying conveisation took plaee^ — 

“Well, Master Burke, your galawanting has bi ought you into a 
pretty mess I 

“What are you after, Mr Doctor?” 

“ Could no one do for you but my friend’s wife, Mrs Fogy, — you 
must be making love to her?’ 

“ 1 here you laboui under a trifling bit of mistake, it was she that 
was making fierce lovt to me, by the powers I” * 

“All that maybe mighty well,” replied the Doctor, “but, I’m 
Sony to say that I am the bearer of a message ” 

“ Is It satisfaetion he wants ? By heaven I he shall have it in the 
twist of a cow b thumb ' Satisfaction 1 thunder and turki 1 
that should ask for satisfaction, slap an action of damages at hwibr 
seduction Is the bostoon tired of life ? Tell him he’d better mdke 
his w ill first—the silly old frump I ’ 

“ iliat he has done alreidy, Burke , and as he knows your skill as 
,a dead shot, he has left all he possesses to his wife,—near two thou¬ 
sand a year ’ 

“ 1 wo thousand 1— iirah • be asy ^—two thousand a year!” 

“ Lvery tenpenny of it ” 

Heie the Captain paused, and after a few minutes silence, he add¬ 
ed, “ Do you know, Wrench, I think it would be a devilish unfair 
thing of me, after all, to shoot the poor gentleman To fight an old 
man is beyond the beyonds ” 

“ As for the matter of that, i eplied the Doctor, “ it’s no great 
matter, for the poor man has not long to live Heigho and here 
the arch knave heaved a deep sigh 
“ Why, what ails him ?” 
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“ Hav n’t you eyes in your head? Don’t you see he s in the last 
stage of a galloping consumption ?” 

“ Tare and ages I you don’t say so 1” 

"It s but too true Tubercles in both^^lobes, vomica in the left, 
adhesions of the pleura, and hepatised lobe in the right ” 

" Which manes, I suppose, that he's undone, like a butter-drkin 
without a hoop ” 

" Exactly so, my dear fellow 1 name your time and place, and, 
after all, as I just now said, if the poor man falls you will only abridge 
his sufltnngs, besides, it will be a great iclitf to his poor wife, who 
has a sad job, sitting up and nursing him every night, like a bahby" 

Here Captain Burke stopped short in their walk, and, looking the 
Doctor full in tlie face, exclaimed, "And arn’t you a nice fellow, to 
bring me a message from a poor gentleman in steh a state, —to make 
a murthcier of me ' Ai n t you- ashamed of yourself ? But I see how 
it is, you stlfash Mohawk I you’d rather the world should say that I 
killed him than that you did it Blessed hour! for a man for |to 
comt, for to go, for to say that I, d soldier, should raise my hand on 
a poor broken down old man t Hchma man dmnl f I ve a mind to 
tall you out yourself, Mistfer Doctor To saddle your jobs on my 
shoulders I No, sir Go to the Doctor, tejl him that I humbly ask 
his pardon Wouldn’t grieve him, or bother him, poor soul 1 for all 
the Wicklow mines, with Kilkenny coals and a Kinsale hooker to 
boot” 

Dr Wrench, who was chuckling with delight at the success of liis 
stiatagem, now shook his head, an^ added, "1 fear all this will not 
do—he IS determined — and nothing less than an ample written 
apology-” 

" A written apology • Why, man alive. I’m ready to prick ray 
thumb to write one with my own heart’s blood, that’s what I am, poor 
dear man! ’ 

I his point being settled, Wrench found no difficulty in getting our 
hero to copy out an apology, which he framed for him 

The lilends now parted, Bnrke, no doubt, to leflect upon his 
chances of marrying a widow of £2000 a year, and who, he was satis¬ 
fied, was desperately in love with him and Wrench, to tianquilhze 
the Doctor, and carry on a plan, which, to his credit be it said, 
ho had only contemplated during his recent conversation with the 
Captaih 

Dr logy, as may well be imagined, was fully satisfied with the 
apology made to him, which he communicated to his wife, who said 
that she was quite certain that it must have been a mistake, that the, 
Cajitain was -in ihyant man, and she was sure never could have be¬ 
haved in such a manner unless he had been the worse for liquor 

Wrench was now determined to pursue the project be had toii- 
ctived, and commenced his attack on that very evening over a bowl 
of bishop, wIiicJi he had concocted for his host, in lieu of whiskey 
punch 

" I think, my dear friend,” said Wrench# " that bishop will piove a 
much healthier beveiage for you than punch, for I haie observ¬ 
ed of late that after a glass oi two your cheeks become Hushed and 
your breaihing rather laborious ’ 

" Do you know, Wrench, I have remarked the same thing, and 
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moreover, of late, my respiration has not been as easy as usu il, but 
possibly It mighf have arisen from this unpleasant affair, which, thank 
God, is ended without the necessity of exposing my life and that of 
a fellow creature I have aj^so observed,’ added Dr Fogy, “ that of 
late, after eating pca>boup, and drinking bottled beer, I feci a sort of 
tumefaction, a sense of fulness and puflincss—” 

“ That disturbs your breathing ?" 

“ Exactly, at any rate it makes me breathe short, so much so, in¬ 
deed, that I sometimes fancy that 1 am getting pulmonary ’ 

“ Nonsense, replied Wiench, with a forced smile, the artificial 
nature of which must have been evident to the most unobservant, 

“ why should^ you fancy such a thing ^ Surely none of your family 
were consumptive ” 

Pardon me, my good friend, 1 lost an uncle and a brother by a 
disease of the lungs ” 

Wicnch was silent, but looked very grave 

“ Have you faith in the stethoscope,” continued Dr Fogy, “ tell 
me fiankly, do you think that it affords any satisfactory results?” 

“ In ray opinion, when used by an expeiieiiced practitioner, it is in- 
lalhble in detecting bionchophony, pectoriloquy, and*segopliony Even 
in the arteiies we can ascertain the bruit du snvfflet, or, bellows puff¬ 
ing , the bruit du diabk, or, the devil to pay, and le chant des oismuxt 
oi, the cawing of crows ” 

“ Marvellous, indeed 1’ u plied the Doctoi, endeavouring to draw a 
deep respiiation with his mouth full of sponge cake, “ and are you 
expert in the use of this instrument ? ” 

“ In our hospitals, in the Peninsula, at Lisbon, at Oporto, Coimbra, 
Abrrates, S'lntaitra, rad a thousand other places, I was consideied 
IS unerring in my diagnostic ” 

“Well, my good fiiend, 1 do really think, especially aftei peas- 
pudding, cabbage, and turnips, that 1 hear a devilish sort of a rumbling 
about me, winch la, peihaps, this bruit du diable that you have been 
speaking of, and 1 shall not feel comfortable until you have examined 
me io-morrow morning, peihaps, you will bring the stethoscope 
with you ^' 

“I never move without it, replied Dr Wiench, “I should as soon 
think of going without my lunch ” • 

“ 1 hen suppose you try it now There—there,—do you hear a 
noise, a rumbling, grumbling sound ^ Egad, I feel a stitch in ray 
side,—ay,—there,—I can scarcely catch ray breath ” 

“ Where do you feel the stitch ? ' asked Wrench, who m reality 
«was so little acquainted with the use of the stethoscope that a penny 
trumpet would have answered just as well Here, Doctor, here,” 
replied Fogy, putting his hand on his stomach 

“ There, shut your mouth and hold your breath,” said the Doctor, 
who, at first, put the wrong end of the instrument to his ear, « now 
cough,—harder—harder,—as hard as you can " 

The poor old man began to cough so hard that he soon was breath¬ 
less , and the Doctor having practised what he called auscultation, 
proceeded to percussion, and with four of his fingers began thumping 
and banging Doctor Fogy’s tliorax, which sounded like a kettle-drum, 
until he was fairly pummelled, and sat down exhausted by the expe- 
iiment, scaieely able to speak 
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When Dr Fogy had partly recovered from this percussion, h? ex¬ 
claimed, “ 1 cannot tell you, my dear fellow, how%ore I feel, and 
now tell roe, with candour, and let not any idle fear, or false delicacy, 
prevent you from being explicit, whaj do you think ot my case ^ Is, 
there any hope ? ’ 

“ As I am a Christian, and hope to be saved, * replied the apothe¬ 
cary, there is not the slightest reason to entertain any serious appre¬ 
hension ” 

“ What have you discovered ?” 

“ Why, merely what we call a cavernous respiration 
“ Mercy on roe'” ejaculated the poor patient, “you call all that 
no serious ground for apprehension, when my lungs are converted 
into a cavern!’ 

“ We think nothing of it at all, at all, when compared to the crepi- 
tous respiration, or rale ’’ 

“ What IS that, in pity’s name? 

“ Why, Its when the lungs crackle like salt in the fire ” 

“ Body o’me ’—why, my friend, do you know, I often perceive a 
saltish taste in my mouth What sign is that? 

“ Oh ’ that IS liieiely a forerunner of spitting blood ” 

“ My brother used to spit blood by the gallons before he was ship¬ 
ped off for Madeira And now, my dear Wrench, that you have set 
my mind at ease—or pretty nearly so—I place myself entirely in 
your hands, and, it you think a change of climate likely to bencht 
me, at this period ot the disease, I am ready and prepared to make 
any sacrifice ” 

“ I assure you, at present I do not see anything particularly 
urgent ” 

“ Particularly urgent—perhaps not, but why not take the malady 
m time ’ 

“ Well, well, we shall talk more of it another time, you seem 
a little fatigued ’ 

“ Most confoundedly ’ 

“ Then retire to rest, and I ’ll send you a composing draught, and 
as you are a man of sense, and judgment, and science, 1 shall bring 
you a little work which treats on pulmonary disease and the use of 
auscultation and percussion most amply, but do not conjure up idle 
fears from its perusal ” 

“ Never fear, nevei fear, bring me the book,—of all things, I like 
medical books ” 

“ But they are dangerous^—at least, with persons of a-weak mind, 
who indulge in a thousand fancies and chimeras ’ , 

“ My mind is of cast iron, as regards myself, my good friend But, 
pray do not alarm Molly pool thing I J should be sorry to make her 
unhappy 1 should have wished to have left my fortune to an heir I 
but It has been otherwise decreed ' 

Here the old roan wiped off a tear, and shaking his tormentor most 
cordially by the hand, wished him a good night, and retiied to bed, 
swallowed his draught to the last drop, Jike a good patient, but still 
he could not sleep without the mosyltoful visions of consumption, 
in all Its hqrrible phases, and, m JNk^is chest, back, and sides, 
were so bruised by percussion, thiilP^Hght have lain more comfort¬ 
ably H) a furze bush 
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It may be easily imagined that our patient was not much better 
the following morning, when he was put in early possession of the 
treatise Dr Wrench had promised him This be actually devoured 
until he came to the conclusion that he labouied under 
Empyema, Hydrothorax, Emphysema, Pneumothorax, Vonncm, and 
Phthisis He had until then eaten his four mtals in the day with 
good appetite, assisting their digestion with good wine, and a reason¬ 
able proportion of punch He was now put upon milk diet, and 
bade fair to lodge shortly in his skeleton, until he was lodged in 
mother earth 

Dr Wriggle Wrench, however, soon perceived that he had over¬ 
shot his mark, foi, as the dangerous condition of his patient went 
abroad, Captain Burke redoubled his attentions to the Doctor’s 
wife 

Wrench now only thought of his patient’s removal, and meeting 
Burke, he staited the subject, by stating that, although a change of 
climate afforded the only chance left, yet there was but little hope 

“ Then, why not let him stop and die here, like a man?” replied 
Burke 

“ While there is life—even a spark of the vital*flarae, we must do 
our duly’ 

Burke scratched his bushy head, and twirled his moustaches in 
deep thought, at last be observed, 

“ But, tell me, old fellow, how long do you think will he hang on 
the hooks 

“ Why, with proper tieatmcnt, I think he may jog on till next 
March • 

Light months—Gad I is he as tough as that 

“ It's ama/mg how these wiry people hold together ” replied 
Wrench “ And do you see, when a man has one foot in the grave, 
he finds it so cold and uncomfortable, that he is a plaguy long while 
before he thrusts in the other 

“ Whisper now. Wriggle, my boy, you have always found me a 
warm friend of your®, devil a lie in it I have lecommended you through 
thick and thin, but|your hand has been rather unlucky of late,— 
can’t be helped,—no* offence,—you see the best whist players beaten 
with bad cards and worse luck Now, if you would do me a bit of a 
service, and at the same time seive yourself too, perhaps, you would 
not lose sight of this poor old gentleman, and travel with him Do, 
like a good fellow, stick to him like brick and mortar 

“ I certainly should have no objections to the journey, on the score 
of friendship, but then my practice 

“ Blood and ouns ! man alive, that’s neither here nor there, and 
I ’ll tell you what, when you have buried the old fellow daccntly, and 
I marry the widow, I ’ll make up your loss ’ 

“ Why, my dear Burke, you speak of the lady as if you were 
sui fc and certain of her ” 

“ Cock sure, my lad,—booked her,—didn’t I clap my ‘ comether ’ 
upon her at the very first wink 1 m the lad of mettle—cast iron 
soldered with brass,—by the poweis, thick as jtwse in a pod 1 met 
her coming from church—1 was coming from chapel,—she smiled at 
me—ochl like the sun on a May-day morning ‘ Good moining to 
you, Mrs Fogy,’ says I, ‘The same to you, Captain Burke,’ says 
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she ‘ I hope the doctor is better than worse,’ says I ‘ Oh ' you 
wicked man,’ says she, ‘ when 1 think that you wanted to hght the deal 
man' I ve a mind not to open my lips to you —*lb it me fight youi 
woithy husband I’ says 1 * bad luck to me, but I’d rather go to my 
grave without another fight at all in the* woild, than say white was 
the black of his eye —‘Now, that’s noble and generous,’ says she 
' What a pity you re a craw thumper,’ says she again, maning my 
being a holy Roman ‘ Och I what a hint, my boy,—what a con¬ 
fession 

“ I do not exactly see that,” replied the Doctor, not a little annoy¬ 
ed by this information 

“ You don’t see it ^ why, you couldn t see a burnt hole in a blanket I 
Why, she meant to msinivate, ‘ if you’re a holy Roman, while I am a 
Protestant, of what religion shall be our children ,—now do you take ? 
And so saying, he gave a poke m the side of the Doctor, that was as 
effective as his own method of percussion, in stopping both breath 
and utterance 

A conversation of a similar description and tendency was kept up 
between the two worthies for a short time longer, when they sepa- 
lated, no doubt to cairy Hieir plans into execution, in the most feasi¬ 
ble and prudent manner Dr Wrench found his patient in the same 
miserable condition, and afler some short discussion, in which the 
Apothecary “ uitd his technical vocabulary ’ to the best advantage, 
Nice was fixed upon as his winter itsidence Wrench consented to 
accompany the party, a \eiy handsome compensation for his profes¬ 
sional mcrt^ies living been agreed on 

Our ctrnmng ApetUecaiy was not^dle in retoneiling Mrs togy to 
the journey, which, he clearly pci ceived, much to his annoyance, was 
contrary to her wishes He described the climate of Nice as hea¬ 
venly, with orange and myrtle groves and bowers, but the markets 
and good things he extolled to the skies Peaches and apricots and 
nectarines as profuse as potatoes,—pine-apples and melons as large 
as pumpkins,—champagne and claret cheaper than small beer,— 
ottoUns and beccafigos as large as partridges, with Fieneh cooks, 
Italian confectioners, and ices, sherbets, and sweetmeats all the day I 

A vessel was sailing for Marseilles from the Cove of Cork, and our 
travellersjiroi ceded on their journey, Dr Fogy, convinced that the 
climate would prolong his days to perfect his discoveries, Mrs logy 
in the expectation of every enjoyment that a good kitchen could 
afford , and Dr Wriggle Wrench,—we must leave the parties on 
their voyage, and venture on a little digression regarding this 
worthy 

The weather was propitious to his operations, it blew rather fresh, 
and Dr Fogy was confined to his berth, while his fair lady was con¬ 
stantly kept in hers by sea-siekness Nothing could exceed the 
attention that our doctor showed her In short. Wrench became 
so necessaiy to the fair sutterer, that she felt miserable without the 
dear little Doctor It must, however, be acknowledged, that he was 
equally attentive to her husband, in administering pills or powders, 
and m endeavouring to amuse him by medical conversation on con¬ 
sumption, post-mortem observations, and curious specimens of diseased 
lungs, which he had bottled up 

I he voyage to Nice was long and tedious On then arrival, the 
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travellers put up at the best liotel, or rather, where Wrench found 
that the best cook was supposed to be employed 

Poor Doctor Fogy’s debihty was daily increasing, and at length 
a consultation was held However, the Physicians disagreed, one 
maintained that the disease was in the i ight lung, the other swore it 
was in the left, until they were made to agree by a third practitioner, 
who insisted that both were “ gone, ” but all assured him that Dr 
W rench, who had called them in, had done all that could be done Of 
course, as the malady increased, Wrench’s consolations were re¬ 
doubled He heard occasionally from his friend Burke, who informed 
him that his affairs wtie cveiy day getting more embarrassed, and 
begged of him to make haste Whether he followed his advice or not, 
we cannot pretend to say, indeed, it would be difficult to give an 
opinion on the subject, as the patient was attended by three physi¬ 
cians, until at last, as might have been anticipated, bis poor wife 
became a disconsolate widow She would have left Nice immediately 
after the funeral, but her own health was delicate, the climate was 
favourable, and the cookery was excellent 


Captain Burke rarely read the newspapers, but ^hat was his sur¬ 
prise, his indignation, when a kind friend handed him one day a 
newspaper in which he read, under the head of marriages, the follow¬ 
ing astounding paragraph 

“ At Niee, on the IG/A May, Wnggle Wrench, Esq M D to Mary, 
the rdict of the late Ftrdmand Fogy, LLI) and formerly a Fellow of 
Trimly College, DiMin ” 

No tigiess whose whelp had blen torn from her, no hyena whose 
dinner has been snatched from him, no damned dramatist, no hissed 
and pelted actor, no old maid who has lost her last chancecould 
possibly have felt more furious, more enraged, than did our hero at 
this horrific intelligence He smashed a tumblei (strange to say, 
half full of punch), he bioke an eye tooth in gnashing its neigh¬ 
bours , he kicked, foamed, and swoic such fearful oaths, that the 
waiters crossed themselves, and muttered an Ave Nana, and at last 
he took the rock of Cashel to witness, that he would tear the rascally 
’pothecary to Labln/ rags, turn his sowl inside out, and kick him from 
Cork to Connamara, within an inch of his life He would jio doubt 
have written all this, and more also, had he known how, moreover, he 
feared that a threatening letter might terrify Wieneh, and prevent 
his return to Ireland, and thereby deprive him of his just revenge 
Days appeared weeks, weeks months, and months years, until the 
^return of the new married couple During this time, Burke, although 
one of the best shots in Galway, kept himself in practice, by firing at 
aces of spades, knife edges, and chalked lines, until he deemed it 
certain that he would treat the late Mrs Fogy to a second widowhood 

At last the day of vengeance dawned A post-chaise and four 
stopped at the former residence of the Doctor, and Burke, after 
throwing off a noggin or two of the cratur, set out on his dire pur¬ 
pose A crowd had assembled round the door, to witness the long 
expected arrival of the happy pair Captain Burke made his way 
through the throng, and asked lor Dr Wrench The unsuspecting 
little man immediately made Ins appearance, when the Captain, 
without uttering a syllable, btiuek at him with the loaded but-end of 
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a hunting-whip, which would have infallibly fractured his skull, had it 
been hit, but tlie Doctor, with the agility of an eel, bobbed under the 
weapon, and butted bis head, like a ram goat, in the pit of the Cap¬ 
tain s stomach, with a violence which would have done honour to any 
Welchman, and sent him spinning araon^ the astonished crowd, whose 
shouts tnd }ells now rent the air After thispiowess, the Doctor very 
wisely I an in and shut his door 

Now the Doctoi had butted his head in the Captain s stomach in a 
most anatomical and workmanlike style, hitting plump what he called 
the cas/iac phxus which did so perplex his antagonist that he became 
** mortal sick ’ This resistance to what had, indeed, been a most 
brutal and rufhan assault, would have been amply satisfactory to 
Wrench, who felt more disposed to appeal to a magistrate than to 
the laws of honour, but the opinion of his wife, who seemed to think 
that “none but the biave deserved the fair,” overruled him, and 
although he knew he had but little chance of escaping a ball fiom his 
antagonist, yet he felt the dire necessity of sending him a message as 
soon as he was recovered, and in this determination he was encouraged 
by his wife and her friends 

Our expectanf duellist, in the mean time, formed many pi ejects 
He doubted the true courage of Burke, and thought of proposing a 
duel across a handkerchief 

One morning, early, as he was thus meditating on saving his honour 
without risking his bones, he was staitled from his reverie by the 
pounds of martial music' V\ rencli had been in the army The meiiy 
drums and shrill fife moused him he went to the window—it was a 
regiment marching in to do gai risoif’duty—he thought he recognised 
the uniform, it was like that of the old and gallant 48th, that had 
distinguished itself in so many actions He looked again as the colours 
passed by—it was the 48th Was Jem Burnes, his old comrade, and 
an assistant surgeon in that coips, with it? What a comfort it would 
be to him to meet his once meiry, rolieking companion, in his pre¬ 
sent hour of need’ llie legniient had passed several mounted 
officeis were in the rear, and, on a sorry gaiion, he recognized Jem 
Burnes He actually gave a screach of joy he rushed down stairs, 
and in a moment his hand was clasped in the rough giasp of Ins old 
sehool-fijJIow 

It IS customary for officers on a march to dine togethei but Jem 
Burnes was easily persuaded to take his pot luck with Wrench, the 
more cheerfully when he told him he was in the very “ccntie of 
a hobble ” It is needless to add, that the very best dinner and the 
most approved wines and whiskeys were brought out on the occasion 
Mrs Wrench was delighted with Jemmy Burnes, who, with all due 
respect to Maurice Quill $ memory, was one of the most amusing 
wags that ever beguiled the tedium of c imp or bivouac After dinner, 
and over a jug of punch of Mrs Wrench’s composition. Wrench 
opened hu heart to his brother chip, but he had scarcely pronounced 
the name of Burke, when Burnes asked him to desciibe the fellow, 
and whether he had nut been in the regiment at Albuera On re¬ 
ceiving an answer in the affarmative, he gave a shout, swallowed a 
scalding bumper of liquor, and exclaimed, “ By the piper that played 
befoic Moses, my boy, I ’ll do that chap as brown as a berry,” and it 
now came out that Jem Burnes was the very surgeon who had seen 
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Burke in the field at Albuera, wlicn he had fallen out of the ranks 
and pretended to be wounded 

This was a glorious piece of intelligence to Wrench, but lus de¬ 
light was damped by the reflection, that he might have been wounded 
after his fiiend had seen him, but Burnes cheered him once moie by 
sweating—“ Not a bit of it ” I know all about his wound, too I can 
say no more at present, my lad of wax, but, to-morrow morning, by 
cock shout, I’ll be with him, and show ail Galway that the fellows 
white feather is as l6ng as I could spin a Welsh rabbit of Malohane 
cheese —Hurrah I—your sowl I Anothei jug, my boy we’ll have rare 
delight 1 Ah' Mister Pat Burke, the gienadier chinet, you 11 nevei 
clap jour crobbeen under any gentleman's oxter* again Ihe big 
blackguard! the thief of the woild! Fight him, my boy' Soria' 
taste of a fight he 11 have, if he waits for you. Wriggle, my lad I 
I II make the spalpeen shake like a jeliy-bag, like a dog in a wet 
sack 

Much moie did Mr James Burnes say on the occasion, and with 
inci easing national eloquence, until he could not exactly explain 
'himscIf vciy clearly, and his host conducted him to*the hotel And 
so pregnant was he with wrath, that his very last ejiculation on 
tumbling into bed was, By the powder of war, I ’ll turn his sowl 
topsy-turvy, like a beggnman s biteehes ” 

What his vindictive diearns might have been, it is difficult to say, 
but at “ hanging and hot-roll time,’ f as he called it, Mr Burnes was 
up and dressed, and after indicting a protocol, he sallied forth on his 
negotiation • 

Captain Buike lodged on a third floor in the bark of a tailors 
house, and his apartment was in keeping with his chaiacter Ihc 
room was small, and its only fuiniture consisted of a bed, a rickety 
table, 1 three-legged chair, and a cut down office stool, on the table 
were fragments of bread and cheese, eggshells, and cigar stumps, an 
empty whiskey decanter, two or three tumblers, an end of “ mutton 
light,” stuck % way of save all in the neck of a broken bottle , ind 
the chamber was ledolent with the fumes of punch, tobacco, and 
(heese Ihe oniv oinament that decorated it, was a coloured en- 
graving of its tenant chining “ The trench Grenadier,” and a number 
of cards pasted on the wall, with an ace shot out or the mSrk of a 
bu'let close to the centre On a little shelf was a case containing 
the Captains marking iions,’or pistols, which were in fact the 
only article of any value m his kennel He was m bed, rolled up in 
dirty blankets, and his head-dress, rather picturesque and d la Hem- 
irandt, consisted of a napkin smeared with yolk of egg, which served 
him in the triple capacity of towel, table-cloth, and nightcap The 
visit was unexpected, and he rose on his couch to receive the inter¬ 
loper — 

“ It’s Captain Patrick Buike, no doubt, that I have the honour of 
addressing ?” said Burnes 

“ The very man,” replied Buike, “ but I haven’t the advantage of 
acknowledging your acquaintance and he beckoned him to a seat 
“ Are you quite sure and certain that you never saw the like o me 
before ?” said Mr Burnes, with a sarcastic look and a wink 
“ As to the mattei of that, I ve seen ypur head on somebody’s 

* Anglwe, walk arm m arm t Eight in the mormug 
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shoulders, but when and where, faix, I can t exactly say, ’ replied the 
Captain 

“ Well, I ’ll refresh your memory — as the man said when he trod 
on bis neighbour’s corn, and ma^be it ’9 not the field of Albuera that 
you recollect, on the 16th May 1811, on a beautiful rainy morning, 
when a man couldn’t see a stim foi the fog ’ 

Here the Captain gazed upon the unwelcome stranger, and ap¬ 
peared much agitated 

“ If you remember, Captain, I was the surgeon you came to, to 
dress your desperate wounds, and when 1 told you that the devil a 
thing ailed you, you seemed quite offended Now, I ’ra come to give 
you satisfaction ” •- 

“ What do you mane, sii j*’ answered Burke, looking very fierce 

“ I mane, that I am glad to see you recovered from your ilinc&s, it 
must have been a mighty indigestion when you swallowed the bear¬ 
skin cap of the grenadier you chined like an orange ” 

“ Do you pretend to say, sir, that I was not wounded ?” replied 
Burke, looking more fiercely 

“ Arrah! pray. Captain, dear, don’t look so mighty angry, 1 ’ni 
before breakfast, and quite frightful You look as fierce as a turkey- 
cock with one eye ” 

** I don’t understand your jokes, sir' Do you mane to insult me ?” 

Then, 'pon my nord, Captain, you’re mighty ’cute at guessing a 
body 6 meaning I” 

“ Do you presume to say, sir,’ rejoined the Captain, somewhat 
softened down, “ that I was not des^ieratcly wounded in that battle ?” 

« Arrah I be azy. Captain,” calmly answered Burnis “ I have 
brought you the compliments of Senhor Don Pedro d Arevedo, at 
whose house you were quartered at Oliven^a, when your desperate 
wounds compelled you to go to the rear ” 

Burke’s lips quivered 

“ And wasn t she a nice body, the SenoraMaiia, the Don’s wife^ 
and mighty fond of an Irishman ^ And didn’t the darling boy of an 
Irishman give the Don a light good lambasting ? — devil mend him 
for his jealousy, and didn l the Don waylay the coolccn, ind tip 
him a touch of cold iron, ju«t under the brisket, md left him, as he 
thought; for dead and, like a good Christian that he was, had 
masses smd foi his poor soul ? And wa’n’t that Irishman a Mr Pa¬ 
trick Biuke, fiom Gain ay, as great a bully and a con aid as cvei 
pulled foot before an enemy ?” 

** Blood and ouns, sir I” roared out Burke 

“ Keep your temper, jewel, or you may break a blood-vessel —Un¬ 
fortunately for Captain Burke, be left his kit in his quarters, nith his 
name on the trunk, — and a mighty nice kit it was one shirt and 
a half, twenty four bhirt-eollars, and twelve wristbands, three wool¬ 
len socks, and half a pan of woollen drawers, the entire of which 
the provost sold by auction for a tenpenny bit — But he had also left 
his silver watch, which 1 kept until I could find the Captain, and 
the case of which served me in the meantime to poach eggs in 
Here it is, Captain, as good as new, only the guts arc aP knocked 
out” 

So saying, he presented the horror struck Captain with an old 
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Sliver watcli, of the value of about five hliillings, with the arms of 
his family engraved on the case 

The Captain looked aghast, as his tormentor laid the watch on 
his bed, adding It’s no doubt a family heir-Ioom, for, I understand 
you are descenM from a mighty ancient race,—^by the powers' I 
don t think that you could descend much lower than you are 

Burke was quivering with rage, and at last burst forth —*' You 
shall give me satisfaction for this, sir I Leave my room — and to* 
morrow —” 

“ fo-moriowl Mr Captain Burke, the following little bit of in¬ 
formation shall be stuck up in the coffee-room, but, as I believe 
your spelling is indifferent, I ’ll assist you, ’— and Burnes read the 
following — 

“ Whereas, a fellow, of the name of Patrick Burke, formerly an 

ensign in the-regiment from which he was dismissed foi ungen- 

tlemanly and unofiicerlike conduct by a court-martial, has thought 
proper to assume the appellation of Captain, and to boast of various 
feats of arms at the battle of Albuera, We, the indignant Officers of 
his Majesty s-regiment, do hereby declare, for«the purpose of un¬ 

deceiving the public in regard to this bare-faced impostor, that the 
said Patiick Burke deserted his colours during that glorious action in 
the most cowaidly and dastardly manner, dropping to the rear, and 
pretending to be wounded, that he fled as far as Ohven^a, when, 
instead of concealing his disgrace, he insulted in the most i ufhan- 
like manner the wife of hts hospitable host, a weak and debilitated 
man, whom he maltreated in the most brutal and base manner, in 
consequence of which the said host, whose name was Don Pedro 
d Arevedo, stabbed the ruffian, who, when cirried to the hospital of 
Elvas, falsely and infamously declaicd that the wound he had 
itceived had been inflicted by a French gienadier m the battle of 
Albuera, whom he had chined and the said Bmke has subsequently 
continued to maintain this infamous falsthood Ihercfoic, We, the 
undersigned, to prevent a hostile meeting which was about to takt 
place between this blackguard and a gentleman of the town, who is 
no doubt unacquainted with his chiractei, do hereby declare him 
to be a coward, a liir, and a slanderei, unfit to move in the society 
of gentlemen , and have no hesitation in saying, that any person who 
would condescend to meet him, would sink hiinself to his degraded 
and contemptible level —And here, Mr Captain Buike,'added his 
visitoi, follow the signature:, of eight officers, who, like myself, wit¬ 
nessed youi gallant conduct on the Decision And now, sir, tint 
1 have convinced you that the greatest blackguaid can pass for i 
gentleman, and the most dastaidly coward fight a duel, and kill his 
man, 1 wish you a good rnoining’ 

Mr Paliick Burke was an ingenious man, and a great admirer 
of the great Napoleon, and as that hero invaiiably ran away when 
he got into scrapes — from Egypt, Russia, and Waterloo, Burke did 
not consider it derogatory to his dignity to levant, or, as it is gen¬ 
teelly called in Ireland, “ tip his rags a gallop ” — That very night 
he left his key under his door and departed, owing a twelvemonth’s 
Tint to his landlord, besides a suit of clothes, and various artistic 
renovations Thus did Dr Wriggle Wrench find himself the tian- 
quil possessor of a handsome wife, and a piopeityof upwards of 
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Blteen hundred pounds per annum, which, fortunately for the towa 
of Galway, enabled him to live without practice, having verified by 
his marriage the old Imh saying— you might as well kill a 

MAN AS FAIOHTBN HIM TO DEATH 

It IS customaiy for all writers of romances and stones to inform 
the gentle and curious reader, that the hero and heroine of his tale 
led a long and a happy life — but, alas < as we are histoiians, we have 
not such a favourablt issue to record We lament to say, that a 
gallant and gay lieutcnant'Colonel ot dragoons smote the lady's too- 
susceptible heart, and she proved faithless to the little Doctor A 
trial ensued, and, stran^Mo say, twelve ti ue men, who no doubt were 
bachelors, brought in a verdict of One shiUwg damages f ' 

Her fortune was at her own disposal, and the last time we heard 
of Dr Wrench, he was surgeon of a convict ship 
Burke was more lucky He had taken his departure with seve 
ral adventureis, foi South America, where he really did screw his 
courage to the sticking point—the moie readily, as the mode of 
warfare was just calculated to suit him — fighting for three days in 
the iveek, running away the three days following, and resting to 
repose on his laurels every Sunday 1 bus, he actually rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel The story of “ 1 he French Grenadier of 
Albuera,” he would still relate, but as a hmx that he had practised 
on national gullability He returned to England covered with glory, 
and succeeded in marrying a rich old maid at Brighton, who amply 
rewarded him for his hard services 

Were we editing another senes of Sayings and Doings, ’ this 
happy union might have illustiatcd a proverb much used in the 
Emerald Isle, Ir is a lohg lane that has no turn 


THE QUIET HOUR 

BY a J OUSEIEY 

Listev, listen ' sounds are stialing 
Tiptoe on the balmy air, 

Eve, her rainbow lobe revealing, 

Blushes through the twilight fair 
Whilst dreamy voices, touch’d with Pleasure’s pain, 
Hum their sweet incense through the yearning brain 

Listen listen I hearts are beating 
To a soft yet dulcet tone, 

Speak not—breatlie not,—eyes are meeting, 

Rich m light as jcwell’d rone 
Echo enchanted sleeps—the flagrant breeze 
Just fans the leaflets on the em’rald trees 

Listen, listen I streams are singing 
Down amid the amber glade 
Fairies perfumed bells are ringing, 

The night bird trills from out the shade 
Shall not our silent souls awake to move 
In UTuson, when all around is love '* 
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OR, A DARK PAGE FROM LIFE’S VOLUME 

CHAPILR XLIir 

THE ROYAL JAVOURtlE AND HPR VICHM 

There i8 the moral of all human talcs , 

’1 IS hut the same reheaisul of the past 
If irst iieedom, and then nrlory—when th it fails 
Wealth, vue, CMmp/ton Byrow 

It would be difficult to over estimate the influence of personal ap¬ 
pearance Tlie masses rarely look below the surface and Madame 
Lauricourt, the Bath milliner, had lived with her eyes open when she 
left this as her dying charge to the niece who watched her last hours,— 
“ Ldura, if you wish to thrive, study, my child, study the —exterior 
In the last months of mv chaplaincy an old man was brought into 
the gaol,—a very crafty old man he was said to be, a very knowing 
old man he unquestionably was —who attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion He had a profusion of long, glossy hair, perfectly white, fine 
clear complexion , bright blue eye, and frank, soldiery address 
On visiting round the prison—ray invariable custom on a Thurs¬ 
day, — I noticed the venerable octogenarian with his usual compa¬ 
nion, a book , and looking as tranquil, smiling, and self-possessed as 
if he had been a voluntary visitor, and not a compulsory inmate 
“ Is your sight so strong at eighty as to enable you, unassisted, to 
read that close print • 

“More than that, said he, biiskly, “it enables me to see my 
way out of this dreary prison, and through the mesh of difficulties 
which my enemies have twined around me Meanwhile this gives 
wings to many a heavy hour He pointed as he spoke to a little 
devotional manual that lay beside him “ It was the present of ray 

old master, the rectoi of H-11 I was his secretary and steward 

He little thought his gift would one day console me m a prison So 
much foi acquaintance with the great * And, above all, tor lunning 
on the Duke of York s confidential errands * 

“ Hark ee, my man • Don t introduce idly into your conversation 
names like those It will not serve your purpose Quite the con- 
tiarv In your circumstances the freedom is manifestly impioper 
“ Why ? 

Because you could have known such parties only by heaisay 
“ I saw hiis Royal Highness, returned the old man firmly, but 
lyithout the slightest tinge of irritation, “ every day of my life at one 
time Had he lived, he would — even now —have befriended me 
But God has willed it otherwise and—I must befriend myself ' 

“ But the clergyman alluded to—of him what have you to say ? 

“ That he was murdered by the great—murdered,—I can give it 
no other term Wonderful! that he who was so compassionate and 
generous to others should have perished so fearfully and so sadly ” 
The old man brushed away a tear, and then continued, “ but I don’t 
blame him, — but I do her, the cockatrice • and the great still more, 
who encouraged him in his extravagance, and then—deserted him '* 
“ A country clergyman," said I, calmly, “ should have known the 
peril of such associates ” 

VOL XVI 2 p 
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** But he 'was not a country clergyman , at least kis could hardly 
be called other than a town living, and the friends — the summer 
friends, — which his various popular qualities collected round him, 
were persons of the highest rank His society was sought by more 
than one member of the rojal family This very circumstance led 
his ambitious hopes, and hastened his downfal' 

“ Not if he was a man of principle ” 

“ He was such at one peiiod—strictly so but principle, sir, some¬ 
times totters under the pressure of debt and difficulty , an(} a man s 
sense of right and wrong fades before the howl of clamoious credi¬ 
tors But for this, my poor master would never have been so infa¬ 
tuated as to think of buying his way to a bishopnck ’ 

Buying It? * 

" A nobleman s nephew, who had obtained a commission through 
her means m a ' crack cavalry regiment, suggested to the rector the 
policy of making a ft tend of Mrs Mary Anne Clarke ' 

" Doubtful policy, I should say 

“ Doubtful cried the old man, — " it was fatal The advocacy 
of this woman was to be secured by gold, and the incumbent of 

H-, already hi difficulties, and beset by a crowd of creditors, 

was driven to various, and not very becoming expedients to raise the 
sum which this harpy, in the first instance, demanded He borrow¬ 
ed right and left, and at length, with infinite difficulty, completed 
the amount It was one thousand pounds During the progress of 
the affaii —ah • I little knew my eirand would to God I had' my con¬ 
fiding and generous benefactor should not have been so grossly duped, 
—It was my duty more than once to wait the leisure of the royi 1 fa¬ 
vourite, and I well remember the splendour in which this lively, 
vain, extravagant, and, after all, not particularly handsome woman, 
lived But I recollected her long, long before she had attracted the 
notice of the Duke of York I lemembered her at Exmouth, when 
she resided at Manchester House, in those days a noble dwelling, 
adjoining that belonging to Mr Russell, the Exeter banker, and 
when she had neither bishopricks, commissions, nor clerkships in the 
ordnance, to dispose of to the highest bidder Sad ' sad' that he, 
who must have known the nature of her claims on the Duke of 
York, and whose very calling should have made him i eject advance¬ 
ment tl rough such a medium, should have ever trusted fame, for¬ 
tune, character, all, to the keeping of an unscrupulous woman' 
''And was theie no friend,—no connection,—none to warn him ? 

*' He had no confidant f Secrecy the most rigid was imposed upon 
him, and such was his faith in the favourite's assurances, and such 
the trust he reposed m her oft-repeated declarations, that to the very 
first vacancy on the bishop s bench he would, by the Duke of York s 
influence, inevitably succeed, that instead of having any fears about 
the future, and prudently curtailing his expenditure, his guests be¬ 
came more numerous, and his mode of living more lavish than ever 
It was an agieeable position while the delusion lasted Much was 
his society courted, and many were the gay carnages that rattled 
down to H-^11, and ' a most entertaining, intelligent, well-in¬ 

formed host, was the description given of the rector by his various, 
and well-informed guests All went merrily till the House of Com¬ 
mons smashed him—utterly and irretrievably Bishopnck, rectory, 
royal chaplaincy, all vanished In twelve hours he u as a ruined man' 
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The House of Commons • There you must be in error No de¬ 
cision of that house could so affect him ?” 

" But evidence given at its bar did There was at that time of 
day a mischievous, restlesa being, named Colonel Wardle, and he 
coupled together, in a very ominous way, the names of the Duke of 
York and Mrs Clarke Some truly awkward disclosures were made 
as to the extent in which the lady had turned to pecuniary account 
her influence over her royal lover Among other lamentable expo¬ 
sures wlis that of the rector s negotiation for a bishoprick, the sum 
he had paid the lady for her good offices, and the eagerness and 
pertinacity with which he had urged her to fulfil her promises All 
became public, and you know, sir, how furious John Bull is during 
his penodicai fits of moi ality, and with what determination he cla¬ 
mours for a victim In truth a victim he mil have The floodgates of 
populai indignation were all open on my unfortunate master The 
press denounced him The bench of bishops cried “ fie' and were 
immeasurably shocked at him Worst of all, his creditors cried 
‘ pay and closed their ledgers against him Look where he would, 
he was a ruined man Flight was inevitable, and, to avail, it must 
be immediate Every shilling he could raise in dny direction, and 
from any source, was collected together, and at dusk, alone, and by 
stealth, he quitted H-^11 for evei His destination in the first in¬ 

stance was Hatchett s Hotel, where he was to sleep, and whence he 
was to proceed at early dawn the next morning, to a foreign hiding- 
place It was an hour full of anguish for one so caressed and fol¬ 
lowed as he had been, and keen was the self repro ich which at that 
moment stung him No marfel, then, that recollection and self- 
control utterly failed' His purse, containing all that he had in the 
woild,—every facility he possessed for flight,—his sole fiiend at that 
crisis, w as left, in the hurry and agitation of the moment, in the 
hackney-coach which brought him to Hatchett s, of this cairiage he 
had not taken the number nor, in hourly dread of arrest, did he 
dare to adopt means to ascertain it He retired to his sleeping- 
room , but It IS imagined that the desperation of hia fortunes, and 
his forlorn position, and his diead of the world s scorn, overpowered 
his reason He hung himself during the night • The waiter found 
him the following morning cold and lifeless He was suspended 
from the bed-post, and had been dead some hours • All'attempt, 
therefore, to restore him was hopeless Said I not rightly, sir, that 
he was a victim—a victim to a sordid and heartless woman V 
“ And the Duke—did he show no feehng ^ 

Gieat—great but he was himself the dupe of the most finished 
craft, as was, ere long, admitted by his sworn foes ” 

“ A melancholy close, said I, “ to an unusual and unjustifiable 
speculation! 

Ay' and one of its most extraordinary features was this, — that 
with ample opportunities of ascertaining personally from the Duke 
himself whether the lady’s representations were true, and that his 
Royal Highness had taken, and was taking still, the active part 
which she alleged, in the rector s advancement, he never adverted to 
the subject, nor made the slightest inquiry, an omission the more 
incomprehensible, since after his death it was found he had been 
thrice warned anonymously of the folly of placing any leliancc on 
the lady s promises One of these letteis, from its style, the hand- 
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writing, and, above all, from its positive tenor, was thought by many 
to have been penned by the Duke himself But, be that as it may, 
the warning was unavailing Poor fellow • I well remember one of 

Ins remarks in his last ministerial effort in H-11 chuich He was 

alluding to the rapidity with which events chased each other, and 
dro^e their moral and meaning from mans memory He divided 
time into the past, the present, and the future, and contended that 
true wisdom consisted in giving up the past to oblivion, the present 
to duty, and the future to Providence * The past to oblivion ' 
Does he hold to that estimate now 

CHAPTER XIIV 
THE 8PECUIAT0R 

Totbeman who does not understand high principles who at best rills them 
convenient prejudices, there is alwajs one leit in the book ol knowledge shut, 
there are motives that aie unknown to him, there arc actioub which he caiuiot 
comprehend—6 P A Jasies 

“ And now, ’ said I, taking advantage of a pause in the old man s 
narrative, “let me direct youi ittention to matteis of personal im¬ 
port You, who have so much to say relative to another, can, 
doubtless, explain thoroughly jour own position what misdemeanor 
brings you here ? 

“ Oh ' one quite out of the common course' I am brought here 
for stealing my own propci ty f 

“ Don t trifle, said I sternly 

“ Nothing further from my intention nothing more unbecoming 
my years I state the simple truth Nay, sii, do not turn aw ly as 
if you suspected I was misleading you 

“ I more than suspected it my impression amounts to conviction' 

“ Then listen, and admit that fii st impressions constantly require 
correction I am confined here on a charge of felony,—purloining, 
they term it, certain deeds and documents, which deeds and docu¬ 
ments happen to be my own ' and relate to ray ow n property ? 

‘ How so 

“ I am a speculator, and a bold one I married, six weeks since, 
an old lady of seventy 

“ Man«*-be serious • ’ 

“Can I be otherwise after an exploit of that natureI turned 
away “Nay, sii, pray listen, the subject is tempting but 1 will 
not be jocular This marriage, which none could say yias prcmalute, 
my friends regarded as insane myself as politic 1 he lady, I grant, 
was somewhat open to remark ohe had been in difiiculties, was* 
still slightly embarrassed, and her name not altogether new in the 
Insolvent Court I own—these points are best admitted in the out¬ 
set — that her estates lay in the county of Ayr, and that her assets 
were represented by those figures called by mathematicians ‘un¬ 
known quantities,' still 1 contend it was a prudent marriage! 

The tone, the look, the gesture with which this avowal was made, 
were so droll as to divert me from my settled purpose of severely 
censuring him 

“ You see, sir,” he continued, “ when 1 made the acquaintance of 
this ill advised and unfortunate woman, she was a widow, having a 
life-interest in the handsome property left by her husband bhe 
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relished change of air, and was much given to locomotion, liked to 
spend the winter at Bath, and the summer at Southampton , the 
autumn at Pans, and the spring at Cheltenham The pastime proved 
expensive, and so she fell first into the clutches of the Jews, then 
into the hands of beings infinitely more merciless—London attor¬ 
neys , and was politely introduced by these 1 itter to the polished 
courtesies of the Insolvent Court Thence, aftei a desperate battle, 
she made her escape , and found to her cost that she was penniless, 
or nearly so, her life income being assigned ovei to the use and be¬ 
nefit of her creditors Children, it is true, she had, who were lavish 
of — their critiques and counsel The eldest hopeful remarked, — 
‘ This comes pf your rambling propensities * So much for having a 
taste for nature ’ What occasion had you to see a sunset on the 
Rhine, or the Biy of Naples by moonlight ? You should h ive re¬ 
mained at home, iml have taken things for granted I feel for you ' 
Jane feels for you ' We ill feel for you , and our united advice is 
— auislance from us ijou, of course, do not exptet, —our united and dt- 
fided advice is — keep it home for the icst of youi days, and leive 
foieign sights to foreign people' What in agreeable announce 
nient' and how consolatory, under the circumstanfies * 

The bushy eyi brows of the speaker lose, the cornels of hi*! month 
fell, his comical eyes rolled round and round, and again I deter¬ 
mined to interrupt and chide him , and, as before, the drolh ry of 
his aspect rendered my lesolution abortive 

“ I heard, continued he, “ of the poor woman s trouble, and made 
it my business to look carefully through her late husband s will It 
was a long-winded document, But at length I lighted on a clause 
which would, I saw, damage her enemies, the solicitors — Heavens 
blessings on Lord Brougham for his cordi il hati ed of these v irn- 
pircs' — hopelessly and in etrievably 1 he old distiller s will gave 
Ins locomotion-lovmg relict the interest of all his propeity during 
her life or, as a subsequent sentence slyly stated, ‘ till she rtm ir- 
ried On the occurrence of that certainly somewhat impiobable 
contingency hei life inteicst ceased and the propeity became vested 
wholly and absolutely in her childien • ‘ Don t you ste said I ad¬ 

dressing her affectionate offspring, ^the amazing importance of this 
clause? Mairy youi raothei , marry her forthwith, marry her, I 
siy, at the earliest possible moment, and so get to windw^d most 
effectually of these legal blood-suckers 

“ ‘ But who will marry, was the answer, such an ailing, decrepid, 
asthmatical old woman ? 

‘ ‘ /, was the reply, — * I, on any sunshiny morning she may 
please to name •' 

“ The idea was approved , the marriage decided on, and the ce- 
lemony performed The lawyers looked grim, and relaxed, slowly 
and unwillingly enough, their gripe of the pioperty But the lady s 
life-interest was at an end The property had passed to her chil¬ 
dren , and her creditors and then law-advisers prayed for patience, 
and whistled This deliverance effected, I demanded my share of 
the spoil, and received foi answer that I was a disinterested person, 
and should look, like all disinterested men, for my reward in hea¬ 
ven I demuirtd to so distant a date, and retaliated Every deed 
belonging to the properly I took into my most cm eful custody My 
opponents could neithei sell, noi mortgage, nor transfer, nor—what 
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was worst of all — receive Their better judgment deserted them 
They grew furious, and instead of trying one or more of the provi¬ 
sions of the ' concihation actbrought a charge of felony against 
me and here I am But it s all moonshine * They can make no¬ 
thing of It * They thought to intimidate me Bah ' bah • There 
IS some blood in these old veins yet 1 m an honest man, sir and 
so I sh ill prove • 

I had my doubts of this from his own statements, but there was 
no time to aigue the point, and we parted The assizes came on, 
and at their close I missed my old acquaintance To mj inquiries 
for him— 

" Oh ’ the white-headed old gentleman' replied thg gaoler " I 
remember him JIc s all right f He left this morning He 
doubled up the lawyers, as he said he should 
How so > What became of the indictment? 

“ No BILL * 

What a candid, clear-complexioned, venerable looking old la- 
trigmnl he was' 


niL WATLRb OF BABYLON 

BY W G J BABK£R, FSQ 

Psrtlm cvxxvii —Super Jlwmna Babylonu 

How }i ush was that rpqubst, winch Israel hem), 
Fnim sumiful lij)s to acini ^ heaits prefeii d, 

\I hen where Lujihratcs wateis slonly glide 
Weeping tliey^ sat in the sn eet ci entide 

‘ Strike the neglected harp, and wake tliose lays 
\ uur mvids weie wont neath Judah s vines to laise ' 
Ciuel dtinand ' how may the captive sing ? 

IIou shall the mouiuei touch joy s golden string ’ 

Oui haips hang on the willow s withei d hough, 
Biokcn IS every wire or tuneless, now 
Ihe songs that peal d through Salem’s holy tmvets 
M e must not cannot, bieathc in Uentilc howcib' 

“ C itv of Solomon, thy pomp has fled 
Thy h tils he desolate, thy piinces dead , 

* And where the glory of our God onte shone 
There stands a crumbling rum, void and lone 
Though doom’d to wander in ungenial climes, 

A race of exiles for our fathers’ crimes, 

Never, whilst through our veina life’s current flows 
VV ill w c forget, Jerusalem thy woes * 

** How long O Lord 1 shall Israel’s foes possess 
Thy chosen seat making it wilderness^ 

How long, a weary remnant sad and lone, 

Alust Israel’s children dwell in lands unknown? 

“ Our home is distant far, yet Fancy’s dream 
Seats us again by Jordan’s sucied stream 
And willowy banks, but ah! they are not mgh, 

It IS Euphrates wave that murmurs by I” 

So sang a dark eyed choir of Hebrew maids 
Their latest song beneath night a falling shades, 
E’en the dark river, pausing seem’d to heat. 

And the pale willows gleam’d with many a tcai' 
Batiks of Ih lore 



THE WOMAN OP THE WORLD 

BY H R, AOpiSON 

Of all the agreeable, of all the fascinating creatures in existence, 
none can equal ‘^the real woman of the world ” Of all the cold, stiff, 
and repulsive characters that frequent society, none can vie with 
" the woman of the world Opposites may sometimes be true , the 
contradictory account here given of the same individual is strictly cor¬ 
rect To the rich, to the great, to the influential, the female we de¬ 
scribe IS the most agreeable companion that ever won golden opinions 
To the poor relative, to the fiillen friend, or the person above whom she 
has risen, none can be so haughty, so insulting Thank Heaven * we 
seldom And spinsters enlisted m this class, and rarely persons during 
their first marriage, but in a well-seasoned widowhood, in a state of 
second connubial bliss, the v impire lady has full scope to play off the 
knowledge, the intrigue, which debased moments have instilled into 
her To trample on those who have served her, to cut those who can no 
longer pander to her ambition or her pleasure, to spurn her equals, and 
to make use of her superiors, are the only objects in li^ which the hack¬ 
neyed and often deceived female of this class endeavours to accomplish 
The long-cheated gambler frequently ends in becoming a sharper, con¬ 
sidering It but fair to retaliate on the less experienced those evils which 
he himself has endured On the same principle, the well-worn matron 
of'deeply-acquired knowledge, seeks to deceive those who have already 
but too often succeeded in misleading her If you are of a reckless dis¬ 
position you may encounter a tig|r single-handed, and, by a miracle, 
come off victorious Avoid, however, a " woman of the world ’ Satan 
himself 18 no match for her 

When a woman of this stamp smiles, be sure that deceit lurks under 
the seeming good-nature It is true that she will occ isionally, in pass¬ 
ing in her carnage, or even in speaking to her servant, thus iiidulgi , 
these bland looks, however, are meant to show her teeth, half of which 
are false If she really and palpably smiles upon you, there is a latent 
motive, which has called up the look some scheme is about to be built 
on your credulity When she frowns she is less dangerous, you have 
foiled her, you have thwarted her in some of her plans, you have gained 
her eternal enmity, so n ch the better The open hatred of such a 
being IS fir preferable to her hollow, and upas-breathing friend^iip 

If a widow, she is mild, extremely ready to oblige, anxious to pro¬ 
mote the pleasures of “ young people,' desirous of showing attention 
to the old and the inhrm Bashful of her own accomplishments, she 
seems anxious to draw out those of others, warm in her regards, ear¬ 
liest in her advice, and general conversation 

If married, she publicly makes much of her husband, because she 
knows it raises herself A tyrant at home, she is all amiability abroad, 
wedded to an old man, she pretends to be jealous of him, in order to 
tickle his vanity Espoused to a young one, she continually affords 
him a round of pleasure, to prevent his thoughts recurring to the match 
he has made Overbearing to her dependant relatives, obsequious to 
her betters, knowing and alert towards her tradespeople, ayiparently 
innocent and simple in general societ}, the woman of the world has ac¬ 
cumulated a nice little sum, amassed what is vulgarly called “ a long 
stocking,' in case of her husband s death, for, be it well understood, 
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this regular cliurcb-goer has taken her own reading of the parable of 
tht unjubt Bt( ward/ and wisely dett rmmed to rnaJce friends of the 
** mammon of unrighteousness,'m order that worldly friends may re¬ 
ceive her into their “ habitations ” 

No circumstance can throw the well-tutored “ woman of the world ' 
off her guard It is true she has her company manner and voice, her 
domestic rule and tone, yet so perfectly au fait is she, so continually 
prepared for eiery event, that I am confident, in case of a fire occur¬ 
ring, or a storm beating in the roof of her house, she would, previously 
to flying from the premises, secure her jewel-box, throw off her curl¬ 
papers, and put on a ktile rouge 

These persons like characters in a masquerade, are often of the 
muising sort The key of their actions, once in your possession, like 
tht manoeuvres of a snake, their tortuous movements are an amusing 
stud\ They can never seek their object in a direct line, the very act 
of shaking your hand is with them a subject of speculation If they 
have children, they only look upon them as the probable means of fu¬ 
ture aggrandizement If they have only step-children, they manage to 
sow dissension between them and their actual parent, and turn them 
out of doors Fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, are all very well 
as long as they can be of use When they cease to be so, they are in¬ 
cumbrances, of which the well-visored dame soon m mages to get nd 
The great aim of a worldly woman is to assume an easy, good-na¬ 
tured, and friendly manner towards those whom she has long looked 
down upon -and insulted, when she happens to find they can be of use 
to her In ten minutes her apparent candour and w irm-heartcdness 
have eradicated the sting her former unkindness had inflicted Again, 
her dupe believes, and confides in her sincerity, gives up the point 
which the designing fi male is anxious to gam, and is once more, this 
point acquired, treated w ith scorn by her who was only amiable for a 
while, in order to effect her purpose 
Av irice is a sure concomitant with a knowledge of the world The 
far-seeing ft male is always preparing for a winter s day While young 
and handsome, she can gain much by leading on admirers by artful 
smiles, and implied encouragement, but well she knows a time must 
come when these danglers will f dl away To lay up a store against 
these chances is, consequently, her evtry-day aim 

It would t ike too much time to study deeply any question, practi¬ 
cal kiidtvledge is all she wants It is true, she intersperses her conver¬ 
sation with foreign quotations, a few sentences of this kind (thanks to 
Maunder's “ Treasury of Knowledge, and similar works,) arc easily 
acquired If she is to meet a Baron Rothschild at dinner, she learns 
from the Morning Post the price of the funds by heart If she is to sit 
next to an admird, she spells over the engagements he has borne a part 
in, and delights him by her seeming extraordinary knowledge of nauti¬ 
cal events He little dreams that she ha'> acquired all this information 
from three pages of James’s “ Naval History ’ Napier tells her the 
ie its of the generals she is likely to talk to, while the morning journals 
fill up the rest of her stock of knowledge 
In society she is gay, apparently artless, deferential, and agreeable, 
at home she is stingy, cross, seemingly fatigued, and slovenly There 
ire, however, so many classes of this character, that I sliall here con¬ 
clude my paper, only warning you rather to take a serpent to your 
bosom than make a friend of a " woman of the world ” 
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PADDY FLYNN, 

OB, THE MliEBlBS OF DIMING OUT 
BY JOHN BHBXHAN 

If you iuire tean, prepare to shed them bow *' 

" All the world knows the beautiful city of Cork, where they 
make long dnskeetis* and the best of porter,*' said our worthy and 
revered Vice-president Jonathan Buckthorn, wmking knowingly at 
a promising young limb of the law from the second city of Ireland, 
and a namesake of the present ** frost and fair " prophet of the skies 
and derk of the weather 

** And the man who has been in Cork has something to boast of,’ 
dryly observed our one-eyed and thirsty poet-laureat, Pat Kelly, who 
sat v%s-c^vt5 to Jonathan’s gouty leg stirring a replenished jorum of 
real Ennishowen, whilst his widowed luminary, at an angle of forty- 
five, was watching, with more of a paternal than a mere chenucal 
regard, the separation of the little particles of suga];from the parent 
lump, and the consequent amalgamation of the nlile duki , and the 
gentleman, ’ continued this monocular personage, who has noted 
in delight over a yard of dnsheen, and having diluted it with a ioam- 
ing pot of Beamish and Crawford's best, can say of himself, 

‘ ille itnpiger haasit 

Spumantem pewteram et jmtto se proluit aUxO 

has a delicious recollection which«he never can forget whilst memory 
holds her empire, and he himself can intellectually enjoy the plea¬ 
sures of mastication and deglutition 

Though the bard at cleaner shops, I own,^ 

May take his meal, 

And with champagne may wash it down. 

And—^pay a deal. 

He’ll never meet 
A treat so sweet 
From Clane to Derrmane, 

As when first he supp’d at Molly’s crib 
In Blarney Lane 

And at even pause that nymph so glib 
Cried ‘ Hot again /’ ” 

This impudent impromptu, parodying so grossly one of the Little 
Bard of Erin’s prettiest and purest, at once *• set the table in a roar,' 
nbt of laughter, but indignation, producing something like the 
sbrange effect of a hand-grenade thrown into the centre of a town- 
council under the new Corporation Act It was quelled, however, 
after ^e lapse of some minutes, by the paramount voice oi the pre¬ 
sident, Phil, (which name, by the bye, he always used to sign to all 
important documents connected with the club " Philander,") at whose 
command Father O’Leary, the chaplain, dehvered, in Pat KeUy’s 
r^^d, such a lecture on the impiety of parodying the national bard, 

* jDmAsm, the pink of European sausages, quo non prestantior alter,” &c 
’Twera vain to attempt its description, it most be tasted 
t Spumantem rateram et pleno se proluit auro Viaoit, 
i ** Though the hard to purer fame may soar,” &c —Love’s Young Deeasi 
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as rery few after-dinner assemblies had ever yet the good fortune to 
be edified with That he produced little or no effect upon the irre¬ 
claimable heretic to whom he addressed himself, more in sorrow 
than in anger, by no means took away from the prselectional merits 
of the excellent divine, which were observed to ascend invariably 
towards the sublime of eloquence as the proceedings of the evening 
advanced towards the small hours 

Of his reverence s character and history, as well as of those of the 
president, vice-president, poet-laureat, and others, who combined to 
form the far-famed Comet Club of the Sister Island, we shall have 
more to say, as circumstances and a historical regard to its transac¬ 
tions shall introduce them into our senes But at present to our 
tale, which is the vice-president s, and which he resumed as Father 
O Leary resumed his seat, mightily pleased with himself and all the 
world, not even excluding Pat Kelly, whom he loved for the reason 
that he chastised him, and who was at the moment making a silent 
appeal to the only fnend whom he himself considered he had m the 
room,—-namely, the bottle 

“ In the beautiful city of Cork,” said Jonathan, “ as I said before, 
there lived, about forty jears ago, a very respectable retailer of snuff 
and tobacco, Pat Flynn by name, but, for shortness' sake, called 
Paddy Flynn, who had but recently turned to that occupation, 
having descended too fir into the vale of years to follow his former 
trade or “ profession, as he himself always and most studiously de¬ 
signated It, of taycher of dancing, good manners, and all other 
kinds of music, in which he had gained a goodly celebrity Paul 
was a plain homely man of the goqd old school, portly m his person, 
and eccentric in his dress, and so wedded to old times and old man¬ 
ners, that it was impossible to get him to look like a Christian,' as 
poor Mrs Flynn—the heavens be her bed and the clouds her blan¬ 
kets I —^used to say, when she would teaze him to lay amde his bushed 
wig, an^his ruffles, and three-cornered hat, all of which contributed 
in a great degree to the grotesqueness of his appearance But these 
little oddities had pleasing associations for Mr Flynn’s recollections 
He put them on religiously every day, and seating himself after 
breakfast on the pipe-chest opposite the shop-door, he commenced 
humming * Nora Creina, m a self-pleasing, drone-hke under-growl, 
whileJie kept anything but time with his heels swinging against the 
side of the-chest as they hung down, but reached not the flags of the 
shop floor * 

Mrs. Flynn, good soul, minded the shop, scolded the kitchen- 
wench, abused the cow-boy, mended the stockings, kept the day¬ 
book, saved the dripping and the candle-ends, in short, did every¬ 
thing to render her dear spouse comfortable and good-humourra, 
who scarcely minded anything but his corns and his customers, when 
any such dropped in 

One forenoon, as Paddy was seated on his well-beloved elevation, 
and Mrs Flynn was washing up the bieakfast tackle m a little 

* glory hole off the shop, a tall distinguished-looking personage 
enters, and asked to see Mr Flynn 

«‘ Well, sir, says Paddy, stopping short his Nora Crtim with a 
sudden grunt, as he turned his head sideways, and cocked his near 
eye at the customer, ^ and so you do want to see Mr Flynn, sir ?’— 

* Yes, sir, was the reply—ut's likely yon dont know him, thin, 
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*!r,’ wild Paddy —I have not that pleasure yet,'* answered the 
stranger—'Pleasure* Oh, aisy, nowl Pleasure, avich, did you 
say? Sure and isn't it myself that's sparking to you all the time 
—'Oh, indeed * Then are you really the Mr Flynn whom I am 
seeking?I don't know, faiks, whether you re seeking me or not, 
for you know your own business best, sir, but my name is Pat 
Flynn, an’ nobody else, barring that they changed me at nurse 
' Then, Mr Flynn, you are the man 1 have been seeking I am 
happy to see you, and to make your acquaintance My name is 
Beamish * I hve on the Parade' 

" Paddy ' I am mighty proud of it, sir. and it's often I heard tell 
of your great family and your porther, but may I be so bowld as to 
ax you, sir, jyst for information, what business you have wid your 
humble sarvint^ 

" Mr Beamish ' Business ?—oh, nothing of what is called busi¬ 
ness whatever You mistake me, Mr Flynn, I am merely come to 
pay my respects to you 

" Paddy * Oh, indeed • Why, then, that s very odd—isn't it, 
though ?' 

" Mr Beamish ' Oh dear, no The fact is, I am under a deep 
and lasting obligation to a son of yours, whom I had the happiness— 
I should say the extreme good fortune—of meeting in Pans' 

" Paddy ' Ah-ha' Is it ouy Tom, air, in Pans ? Aisy, aisy— 
that’s impossible Sure it's in France he is, my darling 
" Mr Beamish ' Well, well, my dear sir, it's all the same * 

" Paddy ' How the devil, sir, saving your presence, could it be 
the same > Pans and France thq^same thing * If it is, it s mighfy 
wld entirely But here s Tom s jo-graphy in the drawer under the 
counter next the till Ou-wow* as the fox said to the hen-roost, 
maybe I haven’t travelled all the way from Bristol to Waterford 
wiUiout knowing something about latitude and longitude 
" Mr Beamish ' Well, well, we shall not fall out about geo¬ 
graphy, The point in question is, have you not a son ?’ 

" Paddy ' Mrs Flynn says I have, sir 
" Mr Beamish ' And his name Thomas ?* 

" Paddy ' The priest christened him Thomas, but we always 
called him Tom for convaynience, and his mother’s brother—the 
Lord rest his sowl in glory!—was called Tom for shortness ’ « 

" Mr Beamish ' Then I have had the pleasure of meeting him 
abroad, where he saved my life, and was so kind and attentive to me, 
that he has bound me in gratitude to him for ever It is my wish to 
return the compliment to him and to you by every means m my 
power’ 

*" Paddy ' Eh • he • he I ha * ha * ha * hi * hi * hi * The heavens 
above be praised and blessed for all their bounties and blessings *— 
And so you saw poor Tom abroad, sir ? (Aside ) Arrah, Betty, 
jewel, ^ow a one side those kimmeens of crockery, and come and 
spayke to the jintleman sure he seen Tom abroad (To Mr Beam* 
ish ) Is Tom as fat and as healthy as when he left ould Irelandi, ah? ?* 
" Mr Beamish ' 1 really cannot say, as I did not see ham whim 

* Mr the father of the present member for Cork ‘This it» nUeesaary 

to state for the sake of historicia justice, as well as to assure the rssder ^t the 
story from begtniung to end is a true one 
VOL IV 
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he quitted his native country, but I am happy to assure you that he 
looked very well when I took my leave of him a short time back 
“ Paddy ‘ Well, the Lord be praised' I 11 be bound he was 
axing you about the beautiful crap of praties he sowed m the field 
by the brook atore he wint away, sir ?’ 

** M» Beamish ^ No, I rather tlwnk he (bd ml mention that 
circumstance It was as my physician he attended me 

" Paddy * Oh, I daar say, sir Tom s a clever chap, and a great 
physicianer He'd pick up anything, sir, from tare and trett to tri¬ 
gonometry , and as for Latin and Greek, he d bother the bishop at 
them before he was bigger than a huxter s pint Betty, darling, 
dust the ould chair there tor the jintleman Oh, she 11 never tome 
Sit down, sir, if you playse And so Tom is grown clevgr and lusty ? 

“ Ma Bf AMISH 'Why, he really looks the picture of rude 
health 

“ Paddy ‘ Rude'—^rude, did you say, sir ? He was rared clane 
and daycent, and— 

“ Mb Bi-AMISH ' Oh, reallv, Mr Flynn, jou mistake ray mean¬ 
ing I merely wished to say that he was in excellent health 

“ Paddy ' Ay, ay, it s quite sartin that he 11 fall into flesh , he 
takes atther his mother, sir (Aside) Arrah blur-an-ouns, Betty, 
come out of that glory-hole your ould face is tlane enough One 
would think that you d never have done scrubbing it (To Mr 
Beami«h ) Sit down, sir, sit down, it you playse 

" Mn B famish ' Excuse me, I had rather not at present, for I 
have some calls to make, and my time is somewhat limited I shall 
be delighted to tell you some pleayng news about youi son, if you 
will do me the favour of dining with me to-day 
“ Paddti ‘ Oh, Mr Baymish, is it in airnest you are, or making 
fun of me > 

“ Mb Bfamish ' By no means, ray dear sir, I shall be delighted 
if you dine with me, and I shall have the pleasure of introduang you 
to Mrs Beamish 

" Paddv ‘ In troth, sir, to be plain wid you, I d rather dme at 
home 

Mb Bv AMISH ' Oh, come, come, Mr Flynn, jou must make 
yourself at home with me Upon ray honour you shall—^indeed you 
must,dine with me to-day' 

" Paddy ' And what time do you dine, sir 
"Mb Beamish * At six o clock' 

“ Paddy ' Oh, murder' I 'd never be able to howld out tdl mx 
I couldn t go, Sir I never get my dinner later than two o clock 
Sure, sir, a man ought to have a couple of tumblers of punch and his 
tay under his waistcoat at six Does Tom keep such bad hours ? 
—^though I daar say he does When he was at home he was just as 
outlandish, for he wouldn t be done his breakfast till he'd be near 
going to bed, though he used to begin it when he'd get up, and he 
made but the one male in the day, but it lasted from morning till 
night' 

"Mb Beamish ' But about dinner to-day, Mr Flynn > I really 
wiU take no excuse You must dine with us at six 
« Paddy * Arrah, Betty, jewel, d ye hear all this ^ 

" Betty ' You can't refuse the jmdeman s politeness, Pat (aside 
in a whisper), go, Paddy, mavourneen, it may sarve Tom' 
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Paddy * Faith, and may be so Well, sir, as you won t be put 
off, I 11 go dine with you at iix 

" Mb Beamish ‘ Agreed, then, Mr Flynn At six, remember, 
we shall expect you Good bye' 

“ And heie Mr Beamu>h made his bow and withdrew As the 
subsequent part, however, of my narration cannot be well given in 
the third person, I must leave it to Mr Flynn himself to describe 
the memorable events of the evening His own account of the 
dimng-out part of the affair was after the following fashion 

'“Whin Misthur Baymish left the shop, by gor, I wint and 
brushed up my duds, and polished my pumps, and brightened my 
buckles, and thin, when at last I put them on, didn 11 look clane 
and dacent •* You re looking young again, Paddy dear, says Betty, 
wid a tear in her eye as big as a gooseberry But when two o clock 
came, 1 felt something inside of me ciying, ‘cupboaid At three, 
I felt morth il hungry At four, I couldn t stand it out much longer, 
but at five, I thought the bowels would fall out of me Howsom- 
devei, says I to myself, ‘Paddy Flynn, avich, you must bear it all, 
for the sake of your son Tom and his mother so I passed over the 
mighty inconvaynience as well as I could, although,! thought it was 
a week long, till Betty tould me that it was a quarter to six Thin 
I jumped up off the chest, and says I to myself, ‘ Paddy Flynn, it s 
time for you to be off, for you have a good mile of ground to walk 
to the Parade Well, then, I took my cane in my fist, and rowled 
up my bran new pair of gloves in the other for fear of dirtying 
them, and I sauntered along quite leisurely, that I mightn t get into 
a sweat, until I came to the Parajje ‘Now, Paddy, sajs I, ‘you 're 
just going for to make your first step into high life, the Lord send 
you safe over the throuble, saj s I, looking about foi Mr Baymish s 
doore I had the number of tlie house reckoned on my fingers, so 
I couldn t be mistaken At last I made it out, and the dnil a finer 
house I ever laid my two morthal eyes upon than that same, w id 
Its beautiful clane steps, that you could take j our tay off, and its 
ihgant hall-doore, big enough for an archbishop, and the full of your 
fist of a brass rapper upon it, not to say nothing at all of a purty 
little plate that was on it, with a beautiful printed b, and an e, and 
an A, an m, says I, ‘ and that makes Beam, all tlie world over, 
and thin an i, and an s, agtts an H— ‘right, says I, ‘ agut h^eam, 
agus an ish, — Beamish, to be sure Whack wint the rapper in a 
minute, wid a single pelt that would astonish a twintypenny nail, 
if it only got It fair on the head The doore flew open before you 
could bless yourself ‘D ye mayne to knock down the house, 
Misther Impudence said a mighty fine-looking gintleman, wid a 
green coat and red breeches, popping out his powdered pate, and 
putting his fat chops close up to my face ‘ No, sir, I don t, says 
I, quite politely ‘ I wouldn t hurt a hair of its head, honey, nor a 
do^ belonging to it ’—‘ Thin what do you want, says he to myself, 
quite snappishly intirely ‘ I want Mr Baymish, says I, just as 
indepindantly ' You can't see him, says Saucepan, slappmg the 
doore in my face ‘ Blur an’ turf' says I, ‘and may be so Isn't 
this purty tratement I'm suffering for ywi, Tom, avich ?' Well, I 
scratched my head, and waited a bit, and rapped again for Tom’s 
sake Hie same nice man opened it in a giffey * You ’re a smart 
chap, I don’t flunk,’ says I, winking at him good-humour dly, and 
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in spite of hi3 angry looks« I made bowld just to step past him into 
the nail * I believe this is the house, says I, ‘and this is the right 
side of the doore'—' D ye think so says he ‘ You'd betther get 
out again, thin, as quick as you came in,’ says he —‘ Not imraay- 
diately,’ says I, and then I ns my voice like a counsellor s, and says 
I, ‘I'm come to dme wid Mr and Mrs Baymish at six, and, beg¬ 
ging your pardon, sir, I think this is a mighty quare wekome — 
* What 's your name > s^s he —‘ Pat Flynn,’ says I —‘ Beg your 
pardon, sir, says he —‘ No oiiince, says I, as I thought he looked 
frightened —‘Walk this way,’ says he, bowing and scraping to¬ 
wards the stairs like a Frenchman at a fiddle ‘Will you show me 
your hat, sir ? says he —‘ And welcome, sir,’ says I ‘ it was made 
by my own cousin jarmin, Pat Beaghan, of Patrick Street, and cost 
but twelve and sixpence, rale bayver, your sowl, and as honest a 
man as ever you dealt with—indeed he is a mighty dacent man — 
‘ Oh, sir, I beg your honour s pardon, says he, tittering wid the 
laughing, ‘ you mistake me, sir, intirely, says he ‘ playse to give 
me your hat —‘ For what^ Would you have me go home in the 
night air to Betty without a hat ^ says I —‘ Oh, no, sir, you don t 
understand me„ says he, ‘ I merelv want to put by your hat for 
you till you are going home ’—‘The divil trust your rogues face i' 
says I, ‘ how mi^ty polite you arc Can’t I take care of it myself > 
—‘ Oh, sir,’ says he, thrusting his hand out for it, ‘ every gintleman 
that dines here lay ves his hat wid me ’—‘ Then if I must, I must,’ 
says I, ‘there it’s for you, and my blessing wid it, but by the 
holy poker, if you don t put it by in a clane place, I 11 give you tlie 
lingth and breadth of this,’ says I, shaking my cane, which was 
whipt out of my hand by another powdered gintleman, and before 
I could say trapstick, it was in safe keejnng ‘ Take care of it for 
you, sir, says he, grinning at me ‘ Thank ee, sii,’ says I, grinning 
back at him ‘ Your gloves, sir, says the black foot-boy * Oh 
Lord • says I, * has your mother many more of you. Snowball ^ Can t 
I put my own gloves in ray own pocket, you baste ^ says I —‘ Oh 
no, sir,’ says the naygur, ‘ dat’s not de way in dis house, massa ’ 
Well, I gave him ray gloves, and the first chap,—^he that opened 
the doore and looked like a drum-major, beckoned me after him 
up the stairs, wid a shamrogue carpet on them as green as nature s 
own petticoat of a May-day morning, and as soft as the daisies, and 
so delicate and iligant that you wouldn t hear a robin s foot if he 
hopped on it, much less the sound of your own Up thin I climbed 
for high life and for Tom s sake, and whin I got to the top step, 1 
pulled up the waist-band of my breeches to give myself ayse, for I 
was desperately out of breath The dirty blackguard in the red 
breeches afore me never minded me at all, but flung open a shining 
mahogany doore, and shouted out as loud as a tinker at a fair, ‘ Mr 
Flynn > says he —‘ Here I am, sir,' says I, quite angry, ‘ and what 
the divil do yon want wid me in such a hurry ? But he never 
nunded me a pin s point, only stepped into the room another step 
or two, and roared out as if there was an evil spemt in his sto¬ 
mach, ‘ Mr Flynn —‘Och then, sweet bad luck to your assurance,’ 
says I, ‘ IS it for this that yes made me lave my cane below stairs, for 
fear I d make you know your distance, you set of spalpeens ? says 
I, looking about me to try was there any more of them at my heels 
But the fellow was only laughing at me in his cheek, when out 
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walked Mr Baymish himself ^ Mr Flynn, you 're welcome, sir,’ 
says he —‘Thrak’ee, sir, says I —*I hope there’s nothing the 
matter with you, sir ? says he —‘ Nothing particklar, sir,* says I, 
* barring the liberty that gintleman in the red breeches is taking 
wid my name —-^Pooh, pooh, Mr Flynn, says he, ^we must only 
laugh at those trifles,' says he, taking me under the arm and gintly 
shoving me m before a whole lot of beautiful ladies, who sat titter* 
ing and laughing, and stuffing their httle muslin aprons and redi- 
cules into their mouths the moment they put their eyes upon poor 
Paddy Flynn * Your sarvint, ginteels, says I in rale quality form, 
bowing down to the ground ‘ My dear,’ says Mr Baymish to the 
misthrev, who stood up, God bless her purty face' to meet us, 
’ this IS Mr Thomas Flynn s worthy father, and my very particular 
friend, alloi^ me to introduce him to you, and to all of you, ladies 
and gentlemen, says he, taking me by the hand and bowing with 
me Well, d ye see, they all rose like a congregation to get the 
priest s blessing after mass, and kept bowing at me till they nearly 
bothered me So says I in return, * God save all here, barring the 
cat not foi getting my manners But the quality said nothing but 
nodded at me, which I thought was anything but gmteel or daycent 
‘ Well, says I to myself, ‘the poor crathers may be^ich and proud, 
but good manners is another thing, and 1 don t think they are so 
much to be blamed, seeing that they never took lessons from Pat 
Flynn, tacher of dancing, good manners, and all other kinds of music 
“ ‘ Ml Beamish at last mode me sit down, and I thin began to 
admire at the beautiful picthurs, and the mighty big looking-glasses, 
and the vainished tables, that you could see your phir-mahogany 
in, and the foreign tay-pots ftdl of floweis, and the carpets that 
you d sink up to your hamstrings in, and oh, the darlings—the 
ladies < But the sorra sign of dinner myself saw, althqugh 1 thought 
all 18 one as if the BYinch and English were fighting in my bowels, 
wid the downright famishing hunger ‘Oh, fora, Tom, atncA ma 
chree, says I, giving them a squeeze for every twist they gave my¬ 
self, * isn t this cruel tratement intirely ? I m suffering for your 
sake' But there was no use in complaining, so I turned up my 
phiz-mahogany to look at the beautiful window-curtains, and there 
were two beautiful goolden sarpints over them peeping out at us, 
and ready to pounce down on us, when all of a sudden in pops my 
gintleman in the red biecches, and roars out, to my great joy, * Din¬ 
ner 's on the table Thin it was that they took a start out of Paddy 
Flynn, for on looking about, the divil a sign of a wall was there 
but what was whipt away by enchantment, and there stood the 
dinner on the bran new table-cloth, as white and as beautiful as a 
corpse at a wake All the ladies and gintlemen stood up, and of 
coorse so did myself ‘ Mr Flynn,’ says Mr Beamish —‘ Sir ? says I 
—‘ Will you take Mrs Beamish's hand? says he —‘ For what, sir ? 
says 1, ‘ what call have I to Mrs Beamish s hand ? It s yourself 
that s her husband has the best right to it, sir,' says I —‘ Oh do, Mr 
Flynn, be good enough to take Mrs Beamish s hand, we are only 
going to dinner, and it is merely to lead her to her chair,* says he —. 
‘ Indeed, faith, sir,’ says I, ‘ if it wasn’t to oblige your honour, it 
would be central y to my religion to do the likes wid any man s wife, 
while Betty s alive and kicking —But thej all fell a-laughing at 
me, while i took Mrs Beamish's hand an’ led her to h,er sate When 
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everybody had taken their places, Mr Beamish said to me, * Mr 
Flynn, will you sit next me? says he—‘Thankee, sur,' says I, quite 
glad to be axed, for I was afeard of my life to sit among the young 
divils in the petticoats, that were all tittering and bursting then* 
sides at me —‘ Let me give you some soup, says he —‘ Broth, if you 
plase,* says I, winking at him —‘Well, no matter, Mr Flynn,' says 
he, smiling at myself, and he helped me to two big spoonfuls of the 
turreen that was afore him The first sup I tuck scalded my mouth, 
until I thought my two eyes would leap out of my head , so I blew 
into the remainder, and thin made it lave that Whin Mr Beamish 
saw that my hollow plate was empty, ‘ Mrs Beamish is looking at 
you, Mr Flynn,’ says he —‘ For what, sir says I —‘ She s looking 
at you,’ says he, laying his hmid on a decanter—‘ She’s welcome, 
sir, says I, ‘ but, blur an ouns, I hope I'm all right,’ looking at 
myself all over to see if my buttons were fast —* Oh, she only wants 
you to pledge her Tim, says he, ‘ help the wine ’—‘ Thank you 
and her a thousand times, sir, says I, but the stingy fellow in the 
red breeches only helped us each to i thimble-full—‘Blur and 
ouns, says I to mysell, ‘ the masther, I suppose, orders her to be 
helped, as he likes her So I was determined to watch my oppor¬ 
tunity , and when I thought no one was looking, I nodded to the 
misthrcss, and pointed to a decanter that stood near her, and lifted 
my glass at the same time, which she understood, for the women aU 
V ays understand you, and she smiled and nodded to me in return 
But she was «o much ateard of him, that the divil a toothful she put 
into It, in spite of all my nods and winks, and shiugging my showl- 
ders, and pointing to my full glass, that I could throw at her 
‘ Tundher and turf,’ says I to myself, ‘ hasn t he her under great 
controwl ? and I thought of somebody who used to clap her wings 
and crow at home —.‘ What fish do you choose, Mr Flynn says 
his honour —‘ I never take none but on Fridays, and then bekaise I 
cant help it, sir, says 1—‘You 11 find that turbot delicious, sir, 
says Mrs Beamish—‘I prefer mate, maam, says I—‘Well, look 
round the table, Mr Flynn, and say what you will have,’ says Mr 
Beamish —* Some of that pork, sir, foment that gintleman in the 
specs, says I —‘ It’s ham, sir,’ says ould Goggles, quite snappish — 
‘Ham s pork, Mr Fore-sight, says I, and the whole company 
roared out laughing, and, is I didn’t like them to have all the laugh 
to thepiselves, I laughed louder and longer than any of them — 
‘You re quite right, says he, making the best of what he didn’t 
bargain for, and sending me a plate full well bowlstcred on cabbage, 
and, faith, I stuck into it like a hungry hawk —‘ Mr Flynn,' says 
his honour —‘ &ir, says I, laying down my knife and fork quite 
ginteelly on my plate and looking him full in the face —‘ I hope you 
are helped to your liking,’ says he —‘ Mighty well, I thank you,’— 
but the divil a plate I had, for the thief m the red breeches had 
whipt it away while I was talking to his masther—‘ Oh, murther, 
murther, says I to myself, ‘ isn t this purty thratement I am suffer¬ 
ing, and all for your sake, 'Tom, avick' But before I could say 
another word, the ugly black-faced fellow popped down afore me a 
dish of chopped nettles, so, seeing I could do no better, I be^an 
bowJting them, when he runs back and whipt it again from afore 
me, and said, ‘ The missus wants some spinich, says he —* Oh, Tom, 
Tom,’ says 1 again, ‘ isn t this too bad Well, they gave me some- 
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thmfjr else, which was so hot with red pepper that I couldn't eat 
three bits of it, and afther that a bit of sweet starch, so that I was as 
hungry as whin I sat down It would vex a saint out of heaven all 
the while to see the fellows in the red breeches whipping and snap, 
ping everything, while my guts were mnching me with hunger and 
vexation * Oh ye blackguards •' says 1 in my teeth, * you murder¬ 
ing villains, if I had ye at home under my tobacky press, wouldn 11 
make you remember Paddy Flynn But there was no use in 
talking, for up they came as impudent as ever, and put before every 
lady and gintleman, including myself, a glass bowl of cowld water 
Not knowing what the divil to do with such cowld comfort, 1 was 
looking about for the first move, when Mr Beamish said to me, * Mr 
Flynn,’ says^ he, ' make use of that water, we 11 have the claret 
immediately —* Yes, sir,’ says I, thinking of Tom, so I took up the 
bowl betwane my two hands, and threw myself back in the chair 
with my mouth wide open, and gulped the water down in one big 
swallow, till I thought there was two feet of it in my stomach, and I 
felt mysell as full as the tick of a bed, although theie was not the 
bigness of an egg in my body afore But oh—och mavoumeen • the 
cowld wather began to give me such an—oh—oh—och ’—it almost 
gives me the colick now to think of it—such a rumbling, an grum¬ 
bling, an tumbling, an shivering, an quaking, an shaking, that 
heartily as Mr Beamish an the ladies laughed at me, the divil a 
wrinkle was on my face or my stomach in two minutes ‘ Nahana- 
man-dhoul, saj s I to the masther in a pig s whisper, ‘ I m fairly 
flummaxed and done over ’—' Oh, I hope you re not unwell, Mr 
Flynn, says Mrs Beamish, wid the soft sweet voice of an angel — 
‘ Oh no, avouineen inschrce, s<^s I, ‘but something mighty quare's 
the matter wi4 me Mr Beamish, jewel, I m in a morthal hurry 
intirely, you must excuse me, foi / cant stay Oh, Tom, Tom,’ 
says I, ‘ what cruel usage 1 m siiflenng for your sake' —‘ Mr 
Flynn, says his honour, whispeiing sometinng behind his hand to 
me —‘ Oh no, n ourneen, says I, slinking out of the room, and 
squeezing my bowels as if I hadn t a moment to live I don t know 
how I got down the stairs, but when 1 did, a fellow at the foot says 
to me ‘Your hat, sir, giving it a nate touch wid his sleeve — 
‘ Thank you for my own, sajs I, taking it from him—‘ Hope you 
w on t forget me sir, alw ays get a tinpenny or two, says the spal¬ 
peen —‘ Oh, nmrther,’ saj s I, drawing forth a tinpenny piece like a 
tooth from my biceches-pocket, ‘ what I sufler for your sake, Tom, 
honey • —f Y'oui gloves, sir, says another gintleman, ‘ nicely aired, 
hope you wont forget me, sir —‘Oh, Tom, Tom' says I, pulling 
out anotlier tinpenny —‘ Your cane, sir/ says {snowball, who robbed 
’me of the dish of spmnich, ‘ took great care of it, hope you won t 
forget me, sir ‘ Indeed and I won t, says I, laying it across his 
showldeis an' his shins, until I astonished his wake intellect so 
much that he screeched with the pam, ‘ forget ye, indeed, faith! 
I 11 never forget ye, ye set of thieving, whipping, snapping villains » 
Let me out ’’ says I, roaring out like a lion, for I felt my stick in my 
fist,—so they bowed and scraped, and kept their distance till I got 
into the street So as soon as I heard them shut the door, I said to 
myself, ‘ The divil burn you, Paddy Flynn, says I, ‘ if ever you 
give two tinpenmes again for a mouthful of chopped nettles an a 
bellyful of cowld wather 
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UNCLE SAMS PECULIARIflES 

A jrpUBN£Y FROBI MEW YORK TO FHlliADELPHIA AND BACK 

After remaining dunng a summer and autumn in New York, 
business induced me to make Philadelphia my winter quarters A 
steam-boat earned me on the route to Newark in New Jersey, a 
town of some manufacturing importance in the coach-building and 
shoe-making trades From Newark 1 proceeded m a stage to 
Elizabeth-town-point, where I took a steamer to Ne^^ Brunswick, 
stopping there the second night This is an ancient town of some 
extent, but I did not learn that any particular branch of manufac¬ 
turing was carried on in it There was a very large travelling me¬ 
nagerie here, besides other exhibitions, one of which I was in¬ 
duced to visit, as it was stated there was an '' exact hkeness’ of the 
celebrated Mrs Trollope, in wax-work, to be seen within My sur¬ 
prise and risible emotion may be imagined, when this exact likeness 
turned out to be the figure of a fat, red-faced trollop, smoking a 
short pipe, and dressed m dirty flannel and ib orsted, and a ragged 
slouched hat “ This, * said the showman, “ is the purty Mrs 
Trollope, who was sent over to the United States by the British 
lords, to write libels against the free-born Americans ” The figure 
excited a good deal of attention, and was abused in no measured 
terms “ Impudent enttur • said one female, “ ihe write of Ame¬ 
rican manners indeed ’ It would “be bettci for her to smoke her 
pipe in her own country, than to come here How can she un¬ 
derstand our manners " I expect, said another, “ that them 
lords are the most imperent critturs on this tarnal earth They 
won't be qhiet, even after the bekmg we give 'em ' ** Very true,' 
said a third, “ but we must make some allowance for their feelings 
You know they beat all the world before we beat them, and of 
couriB they are very angry Another man took hold of the figure 
by the nose, and left a mark on each side of a tobacco-juice co¬ 
lour 

The next morning I got into the regular Citizens’ line route to 
Philadelphia, first travelling in a stage-coach, then by canal-boat, 
and lastly by a 8teamer,%irhich took us down the river Delaware to 
the Philadelphia wharfs The coach had but one outside place, 
which was by the side of the driver, and this place was mine by 
compulsion, as I came last on the person s book who " fixed' the 
passengers This was not to be regretted on my part, as I was* 
soon convinced the inside passengers were not conversational, and 
the major, who drove the coach, was very communicative 

Come from York, Colimel ?" said my friend on the right, at 
the same time looking at me to give a guess, while he bit a piece 
from some Cavendish tobacco 

Yes, I left York two days ago ” 

«And what’s the news there, sir? Any private letters from 
France on the payment question ? I expect if they don't come 
down with tlie dollars soon, Jackson will be a leetle maddish He 
an t slow, no ways that's a fact" 
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** Livingston^ the ambassador^ has arrived, and explained his con¬ 
duct to the citizens in Greenwich, New York, previous to starting 
for Washington' 

“ Then by the living Jmgo, there *s no two ways about the war! 
We shall have to give the French pepper, as sure as Uncle Sam 

amt too old to nght like them in Europe Are you in the 

military,* colonel? I m a major in the Foity-seconu Delaware 
Section ” 

“ No I am only a private in the militia, and Captain Dowbiggin, 
the tailor, fined me two dollars the other day, for not standing 
out. t 

“ French is French certain, and no mistake, and they have fought 
a leetle, I q;Kpect, but Uncle Sam gnns agm when he fights two to 
one He likes to give the oflds to the enemy, and beat 'em slick 

light away, as we did the British Yes, two to one is just the 

ticket for us we go a-head at it, is a bear can hug two monkeys, 
both biting liim hard But strength is everything, and if we weren t 
so tai nation strong we'd have no chance with the French, I guess, 
except with the rifle m bush-ringing ’ 

You may say that 

" Well, I expect politics will run purty smart at Washington I go 
the whole ticket ag m Jackson, but yit I calcylate he an t no sneezer, 
he is a real screamer, he is Though he is a tyrant, yet he s eternal 
at %htiim Old HickoryJ is so hard he likes blows, they keep him 
warm Yahow * clear it smartly That s a bad turn, no such bad 
lump on this pike§ as that there' 

“ For a Macadamised pike, it certainly is too high out of the 
ground It could be cleared off m a few days' 

“ That s a fact But the railway will ea>e this road m a few 
months, and there am t many acadents on it That stone takes all 
that IS, but it's a bad un to tumble on 1 cut myself considerable 
the last as wc oveiset this here Citizens line, but Leeftenant Tomp¬ 
kins as driv the Commercial line, was killed last fall}| on it He 
came on awkward with his head, ag m a piece on it shaped like a 
hatchet But he had not crittuis like these Yahow' go a-head, 
tehee I’ 

Do you call these first-rate horses ? ' 

** Yes, I do I'd bet a spanlf on em to a span of bhnd donkeys, 
you never seed any better ” 

" I think I have, major ” 

“ Where, Colonel, if I may be so bold^ Was it in this here 
State ? 

« No, but 111 New York ” 

* ** I expect that makes some difference But if there's better 
critturs than these here in New Jersey or Delaware, let me only see 
’fern, and I promise to eat em tee-totally, or if / can t, 1 know 
pretty near who can ’ 

“ Who may that be ?” 

Why, I guess it's the owner and keeper of these critturs. 

• Volunteers 

t Waiting m the street to be reviewed, while lining the panpet, oafiebi days 

3? A nick name given to General Jackson 

^ f urnpike road II Autumn Pan 
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Some are good tins to look at, but bring 'em on a crooked cntting, 
with the stones oti^t right and left, and they ain't nowhere to 
found Give me the critturs that'll be good at being whipped 
round a stone like that we've passed, without letting the wheel 
toudi” 

" But much of that cleverness in the horses depends on the 
driver’s hand ” 

" So It does, Colonel, so it does, that's a fact A good whip 'll 
teach a cnttur 'nthmetic no ways slow " 

How so ?” 

" I calculate you haven’t travelled much m the midst of boss- 
flesh We know a thing or two about it in Delaware I've two 
lads, they beats everything at it as ever I seed I’ve hard of a 
mother as said her children were so cAte, that if she locked 'em up 
in |a room, they d make two dollars a-day by swapping their 
jackets to each other Mine doesn t barter so strong in old clothes 
as that, I guess, but they shows more cuteness considerable in 
swapping stray bosses, knowing the minds of the critturs as are 
breuiug in> and hunting the varmint in the patches of trees out 
here ’ 

* But how can'your whip teach a hoise arithmetic ^' 

"Why, the critturs make numbers on the road with their feet 
When they goes a trot, you 11 hear 1, 2, 3, 4, one, /i»o, ikrte,fmr, as 
p’ain as the echo m Sleepy Hollow, but when they gallop outright, a 
thing which the whip will teach em, then you hear 1, 2, one, two, 
and no more Now, if the whip'll teach em the* difleroticte ’tween 
two and four, they learn as much as a babby first countmgf and 
that s 'nthmetic 

Does the Commercial line fill as veil as this Citi/ens'dinO’?” 

“ No, by no means, they* re second-rate Our stages is the beirt 
as well as the critturs Look at this here stage A steam- 

engine, and a leetle tougher, and yet all spring, like 0 PH||^j|Uibber 
Uncle bam s mails ain’t anything to it. It goes so well it nrivs the 
entturs along considerable, particular going down a slope We 
stop bere^ sir, to have a wet We treats the critturs here, and the 
strangers inside can have some purty good it three cents Hollo • 
Jim, where did you come from ^ What do you eat when you 're at 
home that you get so fat > I never seed a nigger so fat afore, or 
behind I was calculating on owing you a York shilling, but some¬ 
how you re fat enough without 

** Allaws joking, capum 

“Don’t stand in front of the (ntturs, or you’ll frighten ’em 
The prop-pnetor of the Citirens line holds with white stable- 
boys, he docs Give the water in three sups We re arly to-day* 
and can spare time' 

We now went into the road-side tavern, which had a room m it 
called the “ state house" for the district, and a closet called a 
prison for criminals, (generally mggers,) when thfe ** squires (ma¬ 
gistrates) sit to “ fix" the justice There were three farmers m the 
bar-room taking their morning sling, (spirits and water,) and read¬ 
ing the newspapers, of which there was a plentiful supply, and as 
the air was cold the passengers by the Citizens' line stage, were 
glad to have a peep at the blazing tree roots and timbers on the 
brick hearth The thice farmers, however, kejit the best of the 
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fire to thoouelves, and atined not to accommodate) being) most 
hkelv) great observers of republican etiquette 
We must here digress from our immediate subject) for the pur¬ 
pose of properly introducing one of the most celeWated characters 
now talked of This personage) Major Jack Downing by name, is 
in everybody’s notice as a great American jester, but, like Uncle 
Sam, IS but a name There may originally have been a Mmor Jack 
Downing) a comical ** military officer, and there may also have 
been an Uncle Sam in Boston, whose initials happening to be the 
same as the imtial letters of the United States was, from a post¬ 
master, or government contractor of Massachusett s Bay, converted 
into the impersonation, or great federal representative of the twenty- 
six States, including Jonathan’s own five particular States, New 
Hampshire,”Connecticut, New England, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island But Major Jack and Uncle Sam of Boston (mortal Sam) 
both sleep with their forefathers, if they ever had any, leaving only 
their names behind, glorious Jack being famous m story, and 
Uncle Sams initials, U -S, being wedded to E Plurtbut mum, 
tor better or worse, until the twenty-six stars of North America 
shall be separated by some violent effort of nature, or a {general con¬ 
vulsion of Vankee Republicanism But if Majer Jack is never 
seen tn premia pefwna, he is sometimes represented by others, who 
piefer his name to their own One of Mister Joseph Miller’s jokes 
la^df ftr, fanatic, who gave thanks for being shown some relicts in a 
ifionastery, and added, “ This is the sixteenth head of John the Bap¬ 
tist I have seen in Italy A traveller in the United States is re- 
tnui4^ of this Joe, and of King Dick’s “ six Richmonds in the 
field,” by hearing of Major Jaek Downing of American ubiquity, 
abroad and met with as a resident in most of the 
la tge ^iro s and many of the quiet villages, and is, moreover, one 
of the most witty correspondents of that many-headed monster, the 
Public Press 

><^ u xhe Citizens Lne stage halted had its own Ma¬ 

jor Jack, a loitering cbaJractor who, as the Citirens line driver in¬ 
formed me, was clerk to the'state-house, jiostmaster, auctioneer, hair- 
cutter, and general dealer This Major Jack always took his shng* 
when the stage stopped at his friend the tavern-keeper s door, and 
tlie passengers had not been in the bar-room a minute, before the 
Major called in to take a ^^Rhirablefull, and see who the strangers 
were As soon as my friend, the driver, informed me of the pre¬ 
sence of Major Jack Downing, who at first looked but bttle in¬ 
clined to open his mouth, 1 was determined, short as the interview 
must be, to have some conversation with him, so I made known 
• my wish m the established American form 

" Major, I’m just going to have some cider and a drop of brandy 
in it Join me in something Our York fashion is never to drink 
alone Captain, a biscuit if you please, and some cider with a 
dash of brandy in it What will you take. Major ? ’ 

" Why, I guess, Yankee rum I like pretty near best, for it's roy 
favor-rfe liquor, besides, it s good for di-gestm 
“ Indeed' then it must he quite a medicine ’ 

** Why, you sec, Yankee lum is powerful warm, it s about the 
smartest hquor we have in these parts, except Apple Jack, and 

* Spirits and water 
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wb«i you pours it down it bites all the way like a real good saw 
So when you find a sling that cuts in that manner you may be sure 
to have an appetite Well, here s d—-n General Andrew Jackson, 
and no mistate* That's good, powerful warm, that drop Vill 
take viater like a red-hot iron Captain, a sprinkling of water, if 
you please Rum first and water after, is manners Now some 
people scotch a sup before the dinner meal, but I never do ” 

“ What do you mean by scotch a sup ? 

** Don t you know > Why, it’s good English Scotch is to half 
do a tlung—Shekspur iment^ the word He was out one day in 
the woods in England, as there was when he lived,—^though I ex¬ 
pect they ve cut em down for firing since,—and he saw a rattle¬ 
snake, a good large iin, and he bad only a little switch in his hand 
of hickory or maple, but he cuts at it considerable, and pokes at it, 
so that present-4 went the crittur about halt-and-half, that is, 
part alive with a gentle sprinkling of death over him Well then, 
the next time Shekspur writs a play he says, ' I scotched the 
snake, not killed him, meaning that he only half fixed the bu¬ 
siness ” 

Very good I see you ve read somethmg in your time. Major ' 

“ You may saj that. Colonel I read nearly as much every day 
as all the editors in Phillydelphy, Newark, and 'Lisbethtown write, 
and they are not at all slow, I calcylate, and I driv Uncle Sam's mail- 
cart six miles besides T other day I was taking a julep* at Co¬ 
lonel Marvelhos grocery when in comes Major Noah tne edito^v' 
* Major,’ says I, ‘ I walks over you like a dead horse every day ’ 

‘ Do you ?’ says he, * then I expect 1 m asleep, and thinking of 
nothing, for 1 dont know as I h"rd of it before But, major,' 
says he, * tell me how you fix it, and I 11 wear cautious la«course ” 

What did he mean by that ? 

Why, that he would be cautious, I calcylate, while I was 
walking over him slick 
“ Oh! keeping his eye open 

** Exact says he, ^ I 11 be cautious m course,' and says 

I, * 111 tell you how I fix it. Major When I sits down to reoccur 
Evening &tar, I looks first at the letter from Washington, tnen I 
slides into the adver tuemcnts, reads the Bowery play-bill and cri- 
ti-usements, all the internal improvement notes, Bicknell's forgery 
report, price of land, and French que^on, also the Indtne war if 
there is any frolicking going on that way, and wh»i I comes to 
your articles, I looks at tlie first and last lines to make sure of the 
size, and over I goes without taking breath till I m fixed farther ofl 
And no offence either 1 'd serve out any Jackson article, or J^ack- 
son himself, in the same way no ways slow Prc-baps my father * 
weren t m the revolution, and 1 don t know the constitution' 

What did Major Noah say 

Oh t he turns his large nose all a one side like the tower of 
Babel on a slope, and says to me, * Major,' says he, ‘ so you read the 
" Evemng Star," somehow, I don t care three cents whether you 
read the leadeis, or not Your opinion on politics may be as good 
as any one roan's in this here free country, and pre-haps better than 
some of them opposition editors, and 1 admire you considerable for 


* Spijits and water, with sng^ar and fresh mint 
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ffoSng the whole ticket some way' * Ah > says I, ‘ I m none of them 
balf.and-half fellers that picks and chuses a ticket* as it they were 
picking stones out ot currants, but I takes the caucus ticket of my 
parf^more or less, just as it is, red or blue' ” 

That’s a good way. Major, it saves trouble’ 

** That's a fact ” 

The Citizens linediiver here intimated that the horses had finish¬ 


ed their sup,’ and that he hid to keep good time m arriving at the 
canal We therefore regained the coach, leaving Major Jack Down¬ 
ing to discuss politics with the farmers 

''Major Jack is cruel smart sometimes, said my friend, the 
driver, “though I expect there’s a Major Jack at Jefibrsonville 
that’s ’cuter far, and makes more laughing considerable, cos he can 
grind his teeth together so powerful you d think his head would 
come olT at the jaws, he s real clever at it, he is Now you want 
the whip, eh ? Jow-up ’ yho ’ ’ 

“ A good whip this, sir Look at that knot m the middle T call 
that the remembrancer It has a piece of patent nail in it, and 
when the critturs forget to move, this nodges em Three niggers 
lying in the sun, and holding on togither with all their might, must 
git up and go a-head if they felt this twice pretty smart Any tight 
niggers in York, Colonel ?" 

“ Some of all sorts. Major ’ 

“We had a powerful fellow here some time ago, but his spirit 
was too great, and it killed him 

“How so?' 


“ Why, he was elegant powerful at jobbing 
*' What do you call jobbing 

*' Why, sir, the niggers m these parts take great pride in their 
heads Since gouging was put down by the squires, the niggers 
have taken to jobbing, or butting their for e ds ag in each other like 
rams, and, when they does it, they have their hands tied behind 
’em, and keep jobbing till one on ’em drops down, when the other 
stands on him, (if he can,) and crows like a cock, which ends the 
game But the great art is to mind what part of the for’e d they 
get hit, and the one that s fell most try to bite the other’s toe off 
when he stands on him If you d stop m these parts we'd get up a 
jobbing ' 

'' Thank vou So one of these jobbing niggers was killed ^ ’ 

“ Why, I expect it was in the newspapers didn t you read it ? 
Colly was the niggers name, and he was so tarnation powerful at 
jobbing that at last none o’ the others would hold their for’e ds while 
he did, and the game was given up Bo then he was considerable 
’down-hearted, and says he, 'If there isn’t a nigger as will stand me, 
I II get a goat as will So, one day when there was a laitd-auction, 
and a powerful number of people out. Colly wagered half a dollar to 
job with the goat, and to it they sets The goat didn t like it first, 
and many bet as he’d make the goat clear out, but, at last, as Colly 
was grinning instead of minding his aim, the goat began to be smart 
and rakish, and came in with a blow that won the wager, for the 
nigger was killed A smart fellow, but couldn t stand a goat no 
ways, on account of the horns 


* An entire or “whole ticket” is a list of between thirty or fortvnames of 
candidates for different situations in the state and general governments -~aU of 
pecuniary value 
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"Jobbing, then, is one of the rural sports in this state ?" 

"You may call it rural if you bke, but it s always d<me here 
by the field-niggers, that live m the country entire-^ 

" Is there much gouging here now 

, that s put down pretty considerable, and there's no pnde 
taken in it as there used to be The young fellers carry knives now, 
and np each other a shce or so when they ’re maddish, and no more 
said It's very seldom as they kill each other outright An En-^ 
glisher got sliced tarnally here a leetle while since cos he d—d the 
Yankees When the knives was out he tuk a cAeer, and says he, 
‘ Cowie on holding em off all the time with the legs of it, but he 
didn t calcylate exact, for one on ’em came behind, and ripped him 
over the shoulders and back considerable smart Poor devil' he 
wanted a new coat after the doctor had cured him Inirty dollars 

for a new coat, and twenty for the doctor, made his d-g the 

Yankees come curious warm on him It 11 teach him manners, I 
reckon We Yankees ant a-going to be d—d, I guess, no ways 
That's a fact If we an t free and independent, then that s not the 
canal-boat as you must go in Let the Englisher go back, and say 
what he seen here and take a steamer with him It 11 do the other 
Ei^hshers good^to look at ” 

The country, until we came to the Delaware river, was level and 
uninteresting, and the pike (road) so straight that we could some¬ 
times see ten or fifteen miles a-head On the canal there was only 
one lock in ten or twelve miles, and but few embankments Some 
of the land had only recently been obtained from the primeval 
woods, and the stumps of trees were blackening the surface of thou¬ 
sands of acres which afford but small chance of profit to the agri¬ 
culturist for many years to come A machine has been invented on 
the screw principle for removing the stumps, instead of allowing 
them to rot in the ground, but the application is expensive, and is 
only resorted to in peculiar cases Sometimes the stumps are blown 
up with gunpowder, but this is only a partial remedy, the frag¬ 
ments being left in the earth to rot for some years, when they are 
burnt off the ground The banks of the broad Delaware, down 
which w e proceeded in a steam-boat, were extremely beautiful, in¬ 
numerable lofty trees and the magnificent autumn foliage giving 
me for the first time a view of American scenery such as it was 
when the red man held undisputed sway, and Europe was ig¬ 
norant of the existence of a continent devoted to the hunter 

On board the steamer 1 entered into a conversation with a na¬ 
tive, whose father had been an Englishman, and who had not for¬ 
gotten that his parent had regretted leaving the country of his birth 
Yet the native, John Bulls cousin only once removed, was a com¬ 
plete American, and asked, with the usual air of one, whether Ame¬ 
rica were not the most glorious country in the world, and the perale 
the " best educated, most ingenious, bravest, &c and beat ihe Bn- 
itah I told him I thought the Americans were decidedly de¬ 
generated from their European forefathers, were far from being well 
educated, and, as to their ingenuity and bravery, the world had vet 
to learn some proofs of the assertion the immigratipn must be ois- 

* This » a phrase used on every possible and almost every mprobabb occasion 
Mormng noon, and night, do ihe words nng from the pulpit, the bar, the senate, 
Hod the stage — Beat the Brittab 
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continued one full geiteratum, at least, before any calculation «>uld 
be made on the subject At present the country is more English 
than American 

He asked me if 1 thought there were more British in'‘the States 
than Americans ^ I answered, no, but that I thought there were 
decidedly more Brttith, and their immediate descendants^ than natives 
who could trace American parents tor two generations The po¬ 
pulation of the United States after the revolution was but three or 
tour millions, it is now upwards of twelve, and the increase has 
been caused chiefly by immigrants, nine-tenths of whom have emi¬ 
grated from the British Islands 

To what cause, said he, “ do you attribute this degeneracy ? 
We have the best climate in the world, and the aborigines of 
the country are the finest race of people in a state of nature in the 
world 

“ I cannot allow,' I replied, that the climate is as good as you 
think, and no man who has seen with an unprejudiced eye the 
population of America at the close ot a hot summer, can say tliat the 
climate agrees either with Europeans, or their descendants, down 
to the third generation And how is it that the VEaropeans gene¬ 
rally stand the climate better than the natives ^ A native female, 
thirty years of age, looks old and haggard, although the mother of 
but three or four children an Englishwoman may be in Amenca 
twenty years, and with six or eight children not look as old at the 
age of forty-five And, although the aborigines of the country are 
a fine race of men as hunters on their native prairies, we have ab¬ 
solute proof that their adoption of European habits, and an aban¬ 
donment of their roving life, tend to the decrease of their numbers 
and their gradual extinction 

“ And you really think the climate of America not suited to tile 
production of a hardy, highly-civihsed, and intelhgtnt race of 
men> ’ 

I do, if the comparison be made between the English and the 
natives of the most healthy climate of America, New York, and the 
Eastern States 

“ Well, I expect you English are the most prejudiced people m 
the worlcL 

The English and the Americans may find a strong family like¬ 
ness to each other in this particular But it is getting cold and 
dark, suppose we descend to the cabin * 

We had been talking on deck until we had the gang-way to our¬ 
selves, the other passengers having all retired to the stoves m the 
cabin, or to the bar-room, where ale-cocktail (ale with ginger and 
pepper in it), sangaree (spirits and sugar), and Monong^ela (whis¬ 
ky-punch) were in great demand The stoves were litrarally covered 
with the feet of those who had obtamed the nearest places, uid 
having m vain endeavoured to obtain a share of the warmth, I light¬ 
ed a mgar, and returned to the deck just in time to catdi the first 
gbmpse at the Philadelphia lamps. 

Here was the city of Penn' What an ambitious old Quaker he 
must have been' To cancel a debt owed him by a king he obtained 
a tract of country larger than England, and gave his name to it, 
became a viceroy, and founded one of the largest and finest cities of 
the new world, which up to the present time has been built accord- 
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mg to the plan he laid down On one of the banks of the Delaware, 
near where we were passing, the Quaker sovmign purchased with a 
few blankets and tin-ware the peaceable possession of his territory 
from the Indian warriors He expected his city would be peopled 
with Quakers, but the calculation was a failure, the world being either 
not wise enough, or not eccentric enough, to furnish a city with a 
population mute and outwardly indifferent to the pleasures of life 
Perhaps, too, as the "Friends ’ are not very partial to the use of the 
trowel, the shuttle, and the spade, and would prefer being scalped 
to killing an Indian, some difficulty would have occurred in building 
the city, keeping off the Indians, and maintaining the mhabitants in 
food and clothing, if Philadelphia had attracted none but the real 
Simon Pures, Obadiah Broadbrims, and Grey Susannahs 
We boon reached the place of debarkation at the bottom of a 
street so quiet (although it was only half-past nine o clock) as to af¬ 
ford a cunous contrast to the bustle and noise of the empire city t 
It was with some difficulty we could all obtain hackney-coaches 
the boat having arnved later than usual, many of the free and inde¬ 
pendent hackney-coachmen had vacated the stand 
" How much It the fare ^ ’ said I when one came up 
Two levies and afip* answered the man 
Now these were coins I had never previously heard of, and I was 
accordingly puzzled as to the mode of payment In an after-ex¬ 
planation I found that a New York snilling (twelve and a half 
cents) IS in Pennsylvania an elevenpenny bit, or kvy, and a silver 
sixpence (six and a quarter cents) is a fivepenny bit, or fip , there 
being in the old curiency nine shillnfj^s to the dollar in the one, and 
eight m the other plaetk 

t * c ft ^ 

t New 1 ork is so called 


THE HEATHER FOR ME' 

Bonny's the blushing rose at t'eti, 
Bonny’s the violet blue, 

Noble *8 the oak wi’ its acorns green, 

And broad leaves tipp d wi’ dew 
But autumn s clidl the rose will fade, 
And fell’d the oak may be, 

I'd gie ye both for one single blade 
Of heather,—the heather for me • 

Tis bonny to sit in leafy bower 
When song delights the ear, 

To feel the odour of every flower 
Blend wi' music near, 

But 1 'm for a seat on my hunter’s back. 
And then, for melody, 

One blast of the bugle to follow his track 
O er the heather '—the heather for roe • 


Mac Gras 
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BY THB AUTHOR OF ** A WINTER IN THE FAR WEbl 

Tramp-tramp on the o^en floor' 

Heard ye the spectre a hollow tread ^ 

He marches along the corridor, 

And Uie wainscot cracks beside thy bed 
As he tracks his way through the jarnng door 
Winch the wdd night-blMt has opened 

y The Vmkee Rhymer 

My horse h^d cast a shoe, and/stoppmg about sunset at a black¬ 
smith’s cabin m one of the most savage passes of the AUeghanies, a 
smutty-faced, leather-aproned fellow, was soon engaged in enabling 
me again to encounter the flinty roads of the mountains, when 
the ^eration was mterrupted in the manner here related —- 
** Pardon me, sir,” cried a middle-i^ed traveller, nding up to the 
smithy, and throwing himself from his horse just as the shaggy- 
headed Vulcan, having taken the heels of my nag in his lap, was 
proceeding to pare off the hoof preparatory to fitting the shoe, 
which he had hammered into shape, and thrown on the black soil 
beside him " Pardon me, sir, repeated the stranger, raising his 
broad-brimmed beaver from a head remarkable for what the phren- 
olomst would call the uncommon developement of ideality," re- 
veued by the short locks which parted over a pair of melancholy 
OTey eyes, matters of moment make it important for me to be a 
dozen miles hence before nightfall^ and you will place me, sir, under 
singular obligations by allowing this good fellow to att^d to my 
lame beast instantly 

The confident and not ungraceful manner in which the strangei 
threw himself upon my courtesy sufficiently marked him as a man of 
breeding, and I, of course, complied at once with his request by 
givmg ue necessary order to the blacksmith His horse was soon 
put in travelling tnm, and, leaping actively into the saddle, he re¬ 
gained the highway at a bound, checking his course then a mo¬ 
ment, he turned in his stirrups to thank me for the slight service I 
had rendered him, and, giving an address which I have now for¬ 
gotten, he added that if ever I should enter 's valley, I might 
be sure of a cordial welcome from the proprietor 
An hour afterward I was pursuing the same road, and rapidly ap¬ 
proaching the end of my day’s journey The immediate district 
through which I was travelling had been settled by Germans in the 
eatly days of Pennsyllvania—a scattered community that had been 
thrown somewhat in advance of the more slowly-extended settle¬ 
ments In populousncss and fertihty it could not be compared with 
the regions on the eastern «de of the mountams, but the immense 
stone bams, which, though few and far between, occasionally met 
the eye, not less tNtothe language spoken around me, mdicated that 
the inhabitants were of the same origin with the ignorant but indus¬ 
trious denizens of the lower country 
One of these stone buildings, an enormous and ungainly edifice, 
stood upon a hill immediately at the back of the Wolfswald Hotel,-- 
a miserable wooden hovel, where I expected to pass the night,—and, 
von IV B 
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■while descending tlie hill in rear of the village, I had leisure to 
observe that it presented a somewhat different appearance from the 
other agricultural establishments of the kind which I had met with 
during the day The massive walls were pierced here and there 
with narrow windows, which looked like loop-holes, ai^d a clumsy 
chimney had been fitted up b^ some unskilful mechanic against one 
of the gables, with a prodigality of materials which made its jagged 
top show like some old turret in the growing twilight The history 
of this grotesque mansion, as I subsequently learned it, was that of 
a hundred others scattered over our country, and known generally 
in the neighbourhood as “ Smith's, ’ or Thompson a Folly It had 
been commenced upon an ambitious scale by a person whose means 
were inadequate to its completion, and had been sacri^ced at a pub¬ 
lic sale when half-finished, in order to liquidate the claims of the 
mechanics employed upon it After that it had been used as a 
granary for a while, and subsequently, being rudely completed with¬ 
out any reference to the original plan, it had been occupied as a 
hotel for a few years The ruinous inn had, however, for a long 
period been abandoned, and now enjoyed the general leputatioU in 
the neighbourhood of being haunted, for ghosts and goblins are 
always sure to'* take a big house off a landlord s hands when he can 
get no other tenant 

We havt no room pfor mynheer, said mine host, laying his 
hand on ray bridle as I roue up to the door of a c ibaret near this 
old building, while three or four waggoners, smoking their pipes 
upon a bench m front of the house, gave a grunt of confirmation to 
the ungracious avowal of the German landlord I was too old a 
stager, however, to be so sumnfarily turned away from an inn at 
such an hour, and, throwing myself from my horse without further 
parley, I told the landlord to get me some supper, and we would 
talk about lodging afterwards 

It matters not how I got through the evening until the hour of 
bedtime arrived 1 had soon ascertained that every bed in the hos- 
telne was really taken up, and that unless I chose to share his straw 
with one of the waggoneis, who are accustmqed to sleep m their 
lumbering vehicles, there was no resource for me except to occupy 
the lonely building which had first caught my eye on entering the 
hamlet Upon inquiring as to the accommodation it afforded, I 
learned that, though long deserted by any permanent occupants, it 
was still occasionally, notwithstanding its evil reputation, resorted 
to by the passing traveller, and that one or two of the rooms were 
jet in good repaii, and partially furnished The good woman of 
the house, however, looked \ery portentous when I expressed my 
determination to take up my abode for the night m the haunted 
rum, though she tried ineffectually to rouse her sleeping husband to 
guide me thither Mine host had been luxuriating too ^freely m 
some old whiskey brought by a return waggon from the Mononga- 
hela to heed the jogging of his spouse, and I was obhged to act as 
my own gentleman-usher * 

The night was raw and gusty as with my saddle-bags in one 
hand, and a stable-lantern in the other, I sallied from the door of 
the cabaret, and struggled up the broken hill in its rear to gain my 
uninviting place of rest A rude porch, which seemed to have been 
long unconscious of a door, admitted me into the building, and 
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tracking my way with some difficulty tlurough a long corridor, of 
which the floor appeared to have been ripped open here and there m 
order to apply the boards to some other purpose, I came to a steep 
and narrow staircase without any ballusters Cautiously ascending, 
I found myself in a large hall which opened on the hilhside, against 
which the house was built It appeared to be lighted by a couple of 
windows only, which were partially glared j|n some places, and 
closed up m others by rough boards nailed across in lieu of shutters 
It had evidently, however, ]udgingfrom two or three ruinous pieces 
of furniture, been inhabited A heavy door, whose oaken latch and 
hinges, being incapable of rust, were still in good repair, admitted 
me into an "adjoining chamber This had evidently been the dor¬ 
mitory of thevstablishment, where the guests, after the gregarious 
and most disagreeable fashion of our country, were wont to be hud¬ 
dled together in one large room The waning moon, whose bright 
autumnal crescent was just beginning to rise above the hills, shone 
through a high circular window full into this apartment, and in¬ 
dicated a comfortable-looking truckle-bed at the further end before 
the rays of my miseiable lantern had shot beyond the threshold 

Upon approaching the pallet I observed some indications of that 
end of the apartment being still occasionally occupied The heavy 
beams which traversed the ceiling appeared to have been recently 
whitewashed There was a small piece of carpet on the floor beside 
the bed, and a decrepit table, and an arm-chair, whose burly body 
was precariously supported upon three legs, were holding an inno¬ 
cent iUt-h-tete in the corner adjacent 

“ I ve had a rougher roosting-place than this,' thought I, as I 
placed my lantern upon the ta^e, and depositing my sadd'e-bags 
beneath it, began to prepare myself for rest 

My hght having now burned low, I was compelled to expedite 
the operation of undressing, which prevented me from examining 
the rest of the apartment, and, indeed, although I had, when first 
welcoming with •,ome pleasure the idea of sleeping in a haunted 
house, determined fully to explore it for my own satisfaction before 
retinng for the night, yet fatigue or caprice made me how readily 
abandon the intention just my means for carrying if mto ex¬ 
ecution were being withdrawn, for the candle expired while I was 
opening the door of the lantern to thiow its light more fully upon a 
mass of drapery which seemed to be suspended across the further 
end of the chamber The total daii^iess that momentarily ensued 
blinded me completely, but in the course of a few monients the 
shadows became more distinct, and gradually, by the hght of the 
• moon, I was able to make out that the obiect opposute me was 
only a large old-fashioned bedstead prodigally hung with tattered 
curtains I gave no farther thought to the subject, but turmng 
over, composed myself to rest 

Sleep, however, whom Shakspeare alone has had the sense to per¬ 
sonify as a woman, was coy in coming to my couch The old man¬ 
sion wheezed and groaned like a broken-winded buffalo hard press¬ 
ed by the hunter The wind, which had been high, became soon 
more boisterous than ever, and the clouds hurried so rapidly over 
the £»ce of the moon that her beams were as broken as the crevices 
of the ruined building through which they fell A sudden gust 
would every now and then sweep thiough the long corridor below. 
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and make the ncketty staircase crack as if it yielded to the feet of 
some portly passenger Again the blast would die away m a sullen 
moan, as if baffled on some wild night-errand, while anon it would 
swell m monotonous surges, which came booming upon the ear like 
the roar of a distant ocean 

I am not easily discomposed, and perhaps none of these uncouth 
sounds would have given annoyance if the clanging of a window- 
shutter had not been added to the geneial chorus, and efTectually 
kept me from sleeping My nerves were at last becoming sensibly 
affected by its ceaseless din, and, wishing to cut short the fit of rest¬ 
lessness which I found growing upon me, I determined to rise, and 
descend the stairs at the risk of my neck, to try and secure the shut¬ 
ter so as to put an end to the nuisance 

But now, as I rose from my bed for this purpose I found myself 
subjected to a new source of annoyance The mocking wind, which 
had appeared to me more than once to syllable human sounds, came 
at length upon my ear distinctly charged with tones which could not 
be mistaken It was the hard-suppressed breathing of a ra in I 
listened, and it ceased with a slight gasp, like that of one labouring 
under suffocation I listened still, and it came anew, stronger and 
more fully upon my ear It was like the thick suspirations of an 
apoplectic Whence it proceeded I knew not, but that it was near 
me I was certain A suspicion of robbery—possibly assassination— 
flashed upon me, but was instantly discarded as foreign to the 
character of the people among whom 1 was travelling 

The moonlight now fell full upon the curtained bed opposite to 
me, and I saw the tattered drapery move, as if the frame upon which 
It was suspended were agitated I watched, I confess, with some 
peculiar feehngs of interest I was not alarmed, but an unaccount¬ 
able anxiety crept over me At length the curtain parted, and a 
naked human leg was protruded through its folds, the fbot came with 
a numb, dead-like sound to the floor, resting there, it seemed to me 
at least half a minute before the body to which it belonged was 
disclosed to my view 

Slowly, then, a pallid and unearthly-looking figure emerged from 
the couch, and stood with its stark lineaments clearly drawn against 
the dingy curtain beside it It appeared to be balancing itself for 
a moment, and then began to move along from the bed But there 
was something horribly unnatural in its motions Its feet came to 
the floor with a dull heavy sound, as if there were no vitalitytfn 
them Its arras hung, apparently, paralysed by its side*- and the 
only nerve or rigidity in its frame appeared about its head, the 
hair, which was thin and scattered, stood out m ngid tufts from its* 
Inrow, the eyes were dilated and fixed '^^fh an expression of ghastly 
hoi^or, and the petnfied lips moved not, as the hideous moaning 
which came from the bottom of its chest escaped them ' 

It began to move across the floor in the direction of my bed, its 
knees at every step being drawn up with a sudden jerk nearly to its 
body, and its feet coming to the ground as if they were moved by 
some mechanical impulse, and were wholly wanting in the elasticity 
of living members It approached my oed, and mmgled horror 
and curiosity kept me stiU It came and stood beside it, and, cl^d- 
hke, I still clung to my couch, moving only to the farther nde 
Slowly, and with the same unnatural foot-ftills,*it pursued me thi- 
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ther, and again I changed my position It placed itself then at the 
foot of my bedstead, and,] moved by its piteous groans, I tned to 
look calmly at it,—I endeavoured to rally my thoughts, to reason 
with myself, and even to speculate upon the nature of the object 
before me One idea that went through my brain was too extrava. 
gant not to remember I thought, among other things, that the 
phantom was a corpse, animated for the moment by some galvanic 
process m order to terrify me Then, as I recollected that there 
was no one in the village to carry such a trick into effect—supposing 
even the experiment possible—I i ejected the supposition How, 
too, could those awiul moans be produced from an inanimate being ^ 
And yet it seemed as if everything about it were dead, except the 
mere capabibty of moving its ieet, and uttering those unearthly ex¬ 
pressions of suffering The spectre, however, if so it may be cmled, 
gave me but little opportunity for reflection Its ghastly limbs were 
raised anew with the same automaton movement, and, placing one 
of Its feet upon the bottom of my bed, while its glassy eyes were 
fixed steadfastly upon me, it began stalking towards my pillow 
I cordess that I was now in an agony of terror 
I leaped from the couth and fled the apartment The keen-sight- 
edness of fear enabled me to discover an open closet *upon the other 
side of the hall Springing through the threshold, I closed the door 
quickly after me It had neither lock nor bolt, but the closet was 
so narrow, that by placing my feet upon the opposite wall, I could 
brace my back against the door so as to hold it against any human 
assailant who had only his arms for a lever 

The sweat of mortal fear started thick upon my forehead as I 
heard the supernatural tread of that strange visitant approaching 
the spot It seemed an age before his measured steps brought him 
to the door He struck,—the blow was sullen and hollow, as if 
dealt by the hand of a corpse—^it was like the dull sound of his own 
feet upon the floor He struck the dooi again, and the blow was 
moie feeble, and the sound dullw than before Surely, I thought, 
the hand of no living man could produce such a sound 

I know not whether it struck again, for now its thick breathing 
became so loud, that even the meanings which were mingled with 
every suspiration became inaudible At last they subsided entirely, 
becoming at first gradually weaker, and then audible only in harsh, 
sudden sobs, whose duration I could not estimate, from their min¬ 
gling with the blast which still swept the hill-side 

The long, long night had at last an end, and the cheering sounds 
of the awakening farm-yard told me that the sun was up, and that 
I might venture from my blind retreat But if it were still with a 
slight feeling of trepidation that I opened the door of the closet, 
what was my horror when a human body fell inward upon me, even 
as I unclosed it The weakness, however, left me the moment I 
had sprung from that hideous embrace I stood for an instant in 
the fresh air and reviving light of the hall, and then proceeded to 
move the body to a place where I could examine its features more 
favourably Great heaven • what was my horror upon discovering 
that they were those of the interesting stranger whom I had met on 
the road the evening before 

The rest of my stoiy is soon told The household of the inn 
were rapidly collected, and half the inhabitants of the hamlet iden- 
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tified the body as that of a gentleman well known in the country 
But even after the coronei s inquest was summoned, there was no 
light thrown upon his fate, until mj drunken landlord was brought 
before the jury His own testimony would have gone for little, 
but he produced a document which in a few words told the whole 
story it was a note left with him the evening before by Mr —, 
to be handed to me as soon as I should arrive at the inn In it the 
stranger briefly thanked me for the slight courtesy rendered him at 
the blacksmith’s, and mentioning that, notwithstanding all precau¬ 
tion, his horse had ialleii dead lame, and he should be obliged to 
pass the night at Wolfswald, he would still further trespass on my 
kindness, by begging to occupy the same apartment with me It 
stated that, owing to some organic aflection oi his system, he had 
long been subject to a specits of somnambulism, resembling the 
most grievous hts ot nightmare, during which, however, he still pre¬ 
served sufficient powers of volition to move to the bed of his ser¬ 
vant, who, being used to his attacks, would of course take the ne¬ 
cessary means to alleviate them The note concluded by siting 
that the wiitei had less diifidence in preferring his lequest to be my 
room-mate, inasmuch as, owing to the crowded state of the house, 
I was sure of not having a chamber to myself m any event 
The reason why the ill-fated gentleman had been so urgent to 
press homeward was now but too apparent, md my indignation at 
the drunken inn-ketper, in neglecting to hand me his note, knew 
no bounds Alas • in the years that have since gone by, there has 
been more than one moment when die reproaches which I then 
lavished upon him have come home to myself, for the piteously 
appealing look of the dying maif long haunted me, and I some¬ 
times still hear his moan m the autumnal blast that wails around 
my casement 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY 

rnOM “DIF srnoNSTF FESCHEINUNO W •sCHILLBE 

Beauiv tbon never hast beheld, unless 
Thou'bt seen il touched by sorrow and distress, 

Ihis, this 1$ beauty 

Nor ever liast thou joy beheld, I ween, 

Except oil beauty s radiant brow *t was seen, 

* Joy dwells with beauty 

Ibus grief, by beaut/s power is lovely made, 

And joy is joyless without beauty’s aid, 

All hail to beauty' 


W M I) 
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BY TYBONP POWBK, AUTHOK Ol- THE "LOST UEIR/ " THF K1^6S. 

SECRET," &C 

Never let it be said the days of chivalry are fled ’ljprald?T&y 
have ceased to record good blows stricken, to the tune of " a largesse, 
worthie knights —pennon and bannei, square and swallow-tailed 
sleeve and scarf, with all the trumpery of chivalry, aie long since 
dead, t is true, %t the lofty, generous feeling with which that term 
has become identified, is yet burning clear and bright within ten 
thousand bosoms, not one of which ever throbbed at the recollec¬ 
tions the word itself inspires in " gentil heartes, or could tell the 
difference between Or and Gules oi Vert and Sable, as the following 
narration of a combat between two " churles, or " villains, as the 
herald would term my worthies, will, I trust, go nigh to prove 
It was the fair night at Donard, a small village in the very heart 
of the mountains of Wicklow, when, at the turn of a corner leading 
out of the Dunlavin road, towards the middle of the fair, two ancient 
foemen abruptly encountered They ey ed one another for a moment 
without moving a step, when the youngest, a huge six-foot moun- 
tameir, m a long top-coat, having his shirt opened from bieast to 
ear, displaying, on the least movement, a brawny chest that was 
hairy enough for a trunk, growing rather impatient, said in a quick 
undcr-tone, that a listener would,,hate set down for the extreme of 
politeness, 

" You 11 lave the wall, Johnny Evans' 

To which civil request came reply, in a tone equally bland, 

" Not at your biddin, if you stand where you are till next fair- 
day, Mat Dolan 

" You know well I could fling you neck and heels into that gutter 
in one minute, Johnny, raa bouchil 

" You might, indeed, if you called up twenty of the Dunlavm 
faction at your back, coolly replied Evans 

" I mane, heie s the two empty hands could do all that, and never 
ax help ather, ’ retorted Dolan, thiusting forth two huge paws from 
under his coat 

“ In the name o heaven, then, thry it > said Evans, flinging the 
alpeen* he had up to this time been balancing cuiiously over the 
roof of the cottage by winch they stood, adding, " Here s a pair of 
lists with as little in tbim as your own ♦' 

" It s aisy to brag by your own barn, Johnny Evans,' s^^d Dolan, 
pointing with a sneer to the police guard-house on the opposite side 
of the way, a huSftlred ^ards lower down , " the peelers would be 
likely to look on and see a black orangeman like yourself quilted in 
his own town, under their noses, by one Mat Dolan, from Dunlavm 
all the way' 

" There s raison in that, any way, Matty, replied John, glancing 
in the direction indicated “ It s not likely thira that s paid by 

f ovemment to keep the pe ice would stand by and see it broke by 
'apist or Protestant But I'll make a bargain wid you if your 

* Little stick 
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blood's over hot for your shm, which 1 think, to itey'Vuth, it has 
lonfr been,—come off at onest to Hell^kettle wid me, and Di the light 
of ^8 blessed moon 1 '11 hght it out with you, toe to toe, and we 11 
both be the aisier after, which ever's bate ” 

I ** There's my hand to that at a word, Johnnv,” cned Dolan, suit> 
to the word, and tbe hs^s of the foes clasped freely 
53®yygether » 

But ara%e to be only ourselves, do ye mane inquired Mat- 
' thew 

** And enuff too,” answered Evans, ** we couldn t pick a fnend 
out of any tint above, without raisin' a hullabaloo the divil wouldn’t 
quiet without blows Here, now, I '11 give you tlje wall, only you 

i ump the hedge into Charles Faucett s meadow, and cut across the 
ill by Holy-well into the road, where you 11 meet me, divil a soul 
else will yon meet that way to-night, and I want to call at home for 
the tools ” 

** Keep the wall,” cned Dolan, as Evan» stepped aside, a^Qgmg 
himself at the same time into the road, ankle-deep in mud, I 11 
wait for you at the bndge on the Holy-wood ghn road Good b ye 
A moment ^ter, Dolan, had cleared the hedge leading out of the 
lane into Mr Faucett s paddock, and Evans was quietlv plodding 
his way homeward To reach his cottage, he had to run the gauntlet 
through the very throng of the fair, amidst crowded tents, whence 
resounded the ill-accormng sounds of the bagpipe and fiddle, and the 
loud whoo • of the jig-dancers, as they beat wiw active feet the tem¬ 
porary floor, that rattled with their tread Johnny made short 
greeting with those of his friends he encountered and, on entering 
his house, plucked a couple of black, busincss-hke looking sticks 
from the chimney, hefted them carefully, and measured them 
together with an eye as strict as ever gallant paired rapier with, 
till, satisfied of their equality, he put his tcm-coat over his shoulders, 
and departing by the back-door, rapidly cleared two or three small 
gardens, and 'made at once for the fields As Dolan dropped from 
the high bank into the lane near the bridge on one side, Evans 
leaped the gate opposite « 

You've lost no time, fegs t” observed Matthew, as they drew 
together shoulder to shoulder, stalking rapidly on 

I'd bm vexed to keep you waitin’ this time, any how,” rephed 
Johnny, and few other words passed 
Just beyond the bndge they left the road together, and mounting 
the codrsc of the little stream, m a few mmutes were shut out from 
the possibihty of obs^vance in a wild narrow glen, at whose head 
was a waterfall of some eighteen feet. The pool which received this 
httle cascade was exceedingly deep, and having but one narrow outlet 
between two huge stones, the pent waters were forced round and 
round, boiling and chafing for release, uidf bend* the not unpoetic 
name of Heli-keUle given to the spot The ground immediately 
about It was wild, bare, and stony, and in no way derogated from 
this fearful title 

Near the fall is a httle plafond or level of some twenty yards 
squire, tlie place designed by Evans for the battle-ground Arrived 
here, the parties halted, and as Dolan stooped to raise a little of the 
pure stream in his hand to his lips, Evmis cast his coats and vest on 
the grey stone close by, and pulling his shirt over his head, stood 
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armed for the fight, not so heavy or so tall a man as h» antagonist 
Dolan, but wiry as a terrier, and having, in agihty and training, 
advantages that more than balanced the difference of weight and 
age 

" I 've been thinkm’, Johnny Evans,’ cned Dolan, as he leisurely 
stripped m turn, ** we must have two thrys, after all, to show who s 
the best man You've got your alpeens wid you, 1 see, and I’m not 
the boy to say no to %m'', but 1 expect you’ll ha’ the best ind o’ 
the stick, for it’s well known there’s not your match m Wicklow, if 
there is m Wexford itself ’ 

« That day’s past, Matty Dolan," rephed Evans. ** It’s five years 
unce you and me first had words at the Pattern o’ Uie Seven- 
churches, atid^ that was the last stroke 1 struck with a stick There s 
eight years 6^n^ our ages, and you re the heavier man by two 
stone, or near it—^what more ’ud yez have, man alive ?’* 

« Oh, never fear me, Johnny, we 11 never split about trifles,” 
quietly replied , '‘but, sec here, let’s dress one another, as 
tney do potatoes, t)6th*#ay*i Bttnd fairly up to me for half a dozen 
reuiUll, fist to ^fist, mid I'll hould the alpeen tilt you’re tired 
after id ' ” 

" Wliy, look ye here, Matty, ^you worked over long on George’s 
Quay, and were over friendly with the great boxer. Mister Donalan, 
for me to be able for yez wid ^e fists,' cried Evans " But we 11 
split the difference I ’ll give you a quarter of an hour out o’ me wid 
the fists, and you 11 give me the same time, if I’m able, with the 
alpeen after, and we 11 toss head^or harp, which comes first ’ 

Evans turned a copper flat on the back of his hand as he ended his 
proposal, and in the same moment Dolan cried, 

“ Harp for ever ” 

“ Harp It 18 ,” echoed Evans, holding the com up in the moon’s 
ray, which shone out but fitfully, as dark clouds kept slowly passing 
over her cold face 

In the next moment they were toe to toe in the centre of the httle 
plain, both looking determined and confident, though an amateur 
w^ld have at once deaded in favour of Dolan’s pose 
To describe the fight scientifically would be too long an affair, 
suffice It, that although Johnny s agihty gave him the best of a couple 
of severe falls, yet his antagonist's straight hitting and sui^nor 
weight left him the thing hollow, till five quick rounds left Evans 
deaf to time and tune, and as ack as though he had swallowed a glass 
of antimomal wine mstead of poteen 
Dolan earned his senseless foe to the pool, and dashed watejr over 
him Jby the hatfull 

" Look at my watch,” was Johnny’s first word, on gaming breath 
“ 1 can t tell the time by watch,” cned Dolan, a little sheepish 
« Give It here, man, ’ cried Johnny, adding, as he rubbed his left 
eye, the other bemg fast closed, " by the Boyne,lihis is the longest 
quarter of an hour I ever knew—it wants three minutes yet’” and 
as he spoke, again he rose up before his man 
" Sit still, Johnny,” exclaimed Matthew, ** I U forgive you the 
three minutes, anyhow " 

” Well, thank ye for that,” says Johnny, «I wish I may be able 
to return the compiunent presently, but,^y St Dmiagh, I ve mighty 
little cdncait left m myself just now ' 
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Within five minutes, armed with the well-seasoned twigs Johnny 
had brought with him, those honest fellows again stood front to 
front, and although Evans had lost much of the elasticity of car¬ 
nage which had ever been his characteristic when the alpeen was in 
his hand and the shamrock under his foot m times past, although 
his left eye was closed, and the whole of that side of his physiog¬ 
nomy was swollen and disfigured through the mauling he 
received at the hands of Dolan, who opposed him, to all appearance, 
fresh as at first, yet was his confidence in himself unshaken, and in 
the twinkle of his nght eye a close observer might have read a sure 
anticipation of the victory a contest of five minutes gave to him for 
it was full that time before Johnny struck a goodwill blow, and 
when it took effect, a second was uncalled for The point of the 
stick had caught Dolan fairly on the right temple, and laying open 
the whole of the face down to the chin, as if done by a sabre stroke, 
felled him senseless 

After some attempts at recalling his antagonist to perception by 
the brook-side without success, Evans began to feel a little alarmed 
for his life, and hoistitig hun on his back, retiaced his steps the 
village, without ever halting by the way, and bore his insensible 
burthen into the first house he came to, where, as the devil would 
have it, a sister of Dolan $ was sitting, having a goster with the 
owner, one widow Donovan, over a " rakin pot o tay' 

" Grod save all here,' said Johnny, crossing the flooi without cere¬ 
mony, and depositing Mat on the widow s bed “ Widy, by your 
lave, let Mat Dolan he quiet here a bit, till I run dow n town for the 
doctor ’ 

“ Dolan I' screamed the sistei and the widow in a breath “ Mat 
—IS It Mat Dolan that s lying a corpse heie, and 1 his own sister not 
to know he was in trouble' 

Loud and long were the lamentations that followed this unlucky 
discovery The sister rushed franticly out to the middle oft^e road, 
screaming and calling on the friends of Dolan to revenue® fturder 
on Evans and the orangeraen that had decoyed and slam him The 
words passed tiom bp to lip, soon reaching down to the heart of 
the fa r, where most of the parties were about this time corned Ibr 
anything 

“ Johnny Evans, cued the widow Donovan, as he made in few 
words the story known to her, " true or not, this is no place for you 
now, the whole of his faction will be up here in a minute, and 
you 'II be killed like a dog on the flure Out wid you, and down to 
the guard-house, while the coast s cle ir •' 

“ I'd best, maybe, cned Evans, “ and I '11 send the doctoj up 
the quicker, but mind, widow, if that boy ever spakes, he U say a 
fairer fight was never fought Get that out of him, for the tove o 
Heaven, Mrs Donovan 

“ He hasn't a word in him, I fear," cned the widow, as Johnny 
left the door, and with the readiness of her sex, assisted by one or 
two elderly gossips, who were by this time called in, she bathed the 
wound with spirits, and used every device which much experience 
in cracked crowns, acquired during the lifetime of Willy Donovan, 
her departed loid, suggested to her Meantime, Evans, whilst 
making his way down tWugh the village, had been met, and recog¬ 
nised by the half frantic sister of Dolan and her infuriated friends. 
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been all for some time puzzled at the absence of him who 
(erbial as 

I “ Best foot on the flnre, 

First suck in the fight ” 

,<fre's the murderer of Mat Dolan, boys,' cried the woman, as 
lime ten or twelve yards oiF she recognized lohnny, who was con- 
IcijMs enough, wearing his shirt like a herald s tabard, as in hia 
a^^^li^had drawn it on at Hell-kettle With a yell that might 
iteilrt^ed the devil, thirty athletic fellows sprang forward at full 
pa alter Evans, who wisely never stayed to remonstrate, but made 
"air of heels^erve, where the hands of Briaieiis, had he possessed 
iny, would not have availed him IJ(e arrived at Mrs Donovan s 
,before his pursuers, he raised the latch, but it gave not way- 
bar was drawn within, and, had his strength been equal to it, 
her flight was become impracticable ^aiming with his back to 
door, there stood Johnny like a lion afc bay, uttering no word, 
fe he well knew words would not prevail iagainst the fury of his 
^ Forwird with wild cries and loud imprecations rushed the 
emost of the pursue rs, and Ev ins life was not worth one moment s 
n chase A dozen sticks already clattered like hail upon his guard 
id on the wall over his head, when the door suddcnly^opeoing 
iwards, back tumbled Johnny, and into the space he thus left vacant 
stepped a gaunt figure, naked to the waist, pale, and marked with a 
stream of blood yet flowing from the temple With wild cries the 
mob pressed back 

“ It's a ghost ’—^it's Dolan s ghost' shouted twenty voices, above 
all of which was heard that of the presumed spirit, crying m good 
Irish, That s 0 he, boys , it s Mat Dolan himself able and will¬ 
ing to make a ghost of the fiist man that lifts a hand agm Johnny 
Evans, who bate me at Ilell-kettle like a man, and brought me here 
after on his back, like a brother 

“ Was It a true fight Mat > demanded one or two of the foremost, 
recovering confidence enough to approach Dolan, who, faint from 
the exertion he had made, was noik resting his head against the 
dodr-post 

A pause, and the silence of death followed The brows of the 
•^n began to darken as they drew close to Dolan Evans saw his life 
depended on the reply of his antigonist, who already seemed lapsed 
into insensibility 

Answer, Mat Dolan' he tried impressively, " for the love of 
Heaven answer me—was it a true fight ^ ' 

The voice appeared to rouse the fiinting man He raised himself 
j’l the doorway, and stretched his right hand towards Evans, ex¬ 
claiming, 

True as the cross, by the blessed Virgin'' and as he spoke fell 
back into the arms of his friends 

Evans was now safe Half a dozen of the soberest of the party 
escorted him down to the pohee station, where they knew he would 
be secure, and Dolan s friends, bearing him with them on a car, 
departed, without an attempt at not or retaliation 
This chance took place sixteen years ago, but since that day there 
never was a fair at Dunlavin that the orangeman Evans waisi not the 
guest of Dolan, nor is there a fair-mght at Doinrd that Mat Dolan 
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does not pass under the humble roof of Johnny Evans 1 give the 
tale as it occurred, having aluvays looked upon it as an event credit¬ 
able to the parties, both of whom are alive and well, or were a year 
ago, for It is httle more since Evans, now mgh sixty years old, 
walked me off my legs on a day's grousing over Church-mountam, 
and through Oram’s-hole, carrying my kit into the bargain Adieu 
It will be a long day ere I forget the pool of " Hell-kettle," or the 
angels in whose company 1 first stood by its bubbling brim^ 


THE DEW-DROP AND THE ROSE 

A Dew-duoI^ fell on a Rose s breast,— 

Deep 111 her cup he fell, 

And there he lay in tranquil lest 
And Asetn’d he d ever dwell 
She hid him m her leaves so bnght, 

Whdst he hy hush'd beneath. 

O’er him she watch’d till morning light, 

And fann d him with her breath 
The young Dew-drop enamour’d grew, 

And loved away tlie hours, 

Dulieeded the soft zephyr flew, 

And blush d the neighb’nng flowers 
Tlie Hose’s treasured guest was there, 

Till sultry noon was high— 

She had no doubt, distrust, or care, 
rear’d no im onstancy 
And now the Dlop said to his Rose, 

(And sparkled on the fair,) 

“ Ihy perfumed leaves, my love, unclose,— 

I long to breatlit the air " 

The Rose obey’d, domestic, kind. 

And full of tenderness. 

She deem’d none dearer be could find, 

Or e’er could love bei less 
A lovely Sunbeam, gay and warm, 

Came rambling down that way. 

She mark’d the glittenng Dew-drop’s form, 
And paused her court to pay 
lie saw the fan intruder glide, 

Array’d in splendour s gay attire. 

Look’d from his gentle blushing bride, 

And looking linger d to admire 
Pleased with the fair one’s graceful air, 

Ihe faithless lover gazed a while. 

When, 1o * he was no longer there— 
lie sunk, and perish’d ’neath her smile 1 
The blooming Rose in sorrow droop’d, 

(As she who is forsaken grieves,) 

Breathed not her woes, but mildly stoop’d. 
And, silent, shed her beauteous leaves 

Fondly and vainly, maidens bnght, 

The faithless men ye kmdly cherish, 

^ For, spite of love’s most hallow d plight, 

Iheir fleeting vows like “ dew-drops" perish 
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THE LOVE-MERCHANT 

A FABLE 

It was not until after I had written the following fable that the 
similarity of its point to that of the beautiful song, Who 11 buy 
my love-knots ? occurred to me I am aware that my case may be 
thought to resemble his, who, when accused of having borrowed his 
thoughts from the immortal Bard of Avon, replied, It is no fault 
of mine that Shakspeare and myself should have had the same 
ideas ’ Nevertheless, I venture to assert that my humble muse is 
not more indebted to that of the Modern Anacreon for the con¬ 
ception of this fable, than is the midnight lamp for its glimmering 
rays to the glorious orb of day It was entirely suggested by a 
“ fresco” painting, still existing on the walls of a house in Pompeii, 
and if my readers could have watched, as I did, the process of 
removing the envious ** lapilli ” which had concealed it for so many 
ages, they would, I tlunk, allow for the impression it was likely to 
produce, and acquit me of plagiarism The painting J8»p?deents the 
figure of an old man, with a long white beard and flowing garments 
Before him stands a large cage, or basket, containing several impii- 
soned amonni,’ one of whom he has raised from it, and is holding 
forth by the wings, to attract the attention of a group of females 
On the foreground he a pair of compasses, and a mathematical 
figure described on a tablet 

THE LOVE-MEECHANT 

O’rtt Cupid and his quiver’d band 
Chronos, who seem’d in beard a sag(, 

Hid gam’d a most complete ooinraand,— 

Thanks to philosophy—or age, 
lor ’twas a subject of d^ate 
lo which he owed his tranquil state 
The old assign’d the former cause, 

The young insisted on tlie latter, 

And quite denied that Wisdom s laws 
Had help’d the dotard in the matter ’ 

But though one passion was assu igcd 
In Chronos’ breast, another raged, 

And gamed unlimited control 
(Spite of the virtue rules confer) 

Over the calculating soul 

Of that self-styled philosopher • 

This stumbling-block was love of gold, 

(A vice well suited to the old,) 

Which led him to conclude ’twas vain 
To triumph where he could not gam,” 

And, after some slight hesitation 
As to such mode of speculation, 

Induced him to sell off the prizes— 

Loves of all characteis and sizes, 

Which he by some strange arts had won 
From Venus and her favnte son 
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fior did the miser Chronos stop, 

As modems would, to paint his shop, 

No brazen plate announeed bis trade, 

But, o’er the ba«kets he display’d, 

On a rude board, which served as well, 

He simply chalk'd up “ Loves to selll” 

Now Loves, though always m demand, 

Had ne er been kept as ** stuck in band,” 

Or shoe n for public sale before 
(I write of very ancient days—) 

So, when our sage produced bis store. 

The chronicle I quote from says. 

That ** there ensued a perfect race 
Amongst the ladies of the place, 

That old and young, the gay, the staid, 

] ach wife, each mother, and each maid. 

With one accord were seen to start, 

And crowd and jostle round the mart, 

If not to buy, at least to stare 
Upon this novel sort of ware ” 

I hear some blooming reader say, 

" What had the old to do there, pray 
But 1 declaie, by those bright eyes, 

Although the fact may raise surpiise, 

I en grandmammas were seen among 
That motley and excited throng * 

At their tenth “ lustrum” men may cease * 

To listen to fiiir Venus’ call, 

May offer up their prayers for peace, 

Suspend their trophies on her “ wall,’ 

And with some quiet, null employment, 

Ileplace love s turbulent enjoyment 
But,—when they once have raised on high 
The scarlet flag of gallantry,— 

Women will still prolong the war, 

In spite of wrinkle and ot scar' 

Nay, frown not, fair one, for ’tis true— 

Though, mark, I do not write of you 
Goddess of Courtesy iorefend 
That aught by me slwuld e’er be penn’d 
’Gainst one whose charms of form and face 
Yield only to her mental grace I 
1 write (perhaps my muse is rash) 

Of those to whom, like Lady , 

• Horace seems to have thought fifty a very proper age for retiring from the 
field of amorous warfare 

** Desme, dulcium 
Mater seva Cnpidinum, 

Ctrea luntra decern fiectere mollibus 
Jam durum impenis ” 

In a previous ode he had already declared his intention of reposing on his lanrels, 

*■ Vixi puelhs nuper idoneus, 

Jbt miiitavi non side gloria 
None arma, defiinctumque hello 
Barbiton hic panea faabebit, 

Lonum martiue qui Veneris lain 
Custodit ” 
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A certain clwraoter is given, 

Bat who contrive to be “ received,” 

Because the mates thejr fit for heaven 
Are either patient or—deceived , 

And 1 assert as my conviction. 

Without tnuch fear of contradiction. 

That such will oft defer the age 
For quitting Love’s seductive “ stage,” 

Till Death, whose management is certain,’ 
Cuts short the “ farce,” and drops the curtain 

But let us turn from this digression 
To Chronos m his new profession 
That cunning logue, who knew bow beet 
He should consult his interest, 

Determined that his sale should be 
A “ Ladies sale ” exclusively , 

And, thinking that to Battery’s art 
Their strings alike of purse and heart 
Would soonest yield, display’d his skill 
To gam his customers’ good will— 

He held his Cupids high in air, 

To move the pity of “ the fair,” 

And raised his profits " cent per cent,” 

Bv many a well turn d compliment 

“ First, I declare,” the sage began,^ 

** That I ’ll not serve one single man 
Until each lady in the crowd, 

Who may to purchase be inclined. 

Has been, with due respect, allow d 
To choose a Cupid t9 her mind 
Then hast n, lovely dames, nor fear 
To meet with disappointment liere, 

For my capacious cages hold 
Loves for the young and for the old, 

Loves for tlie beauteous and the plain * 

Though, pardon me, I see 'twere vain 
’Mongst those assemblefl here to stek 
A plain or e en a wrinkled cheek 
Yet, though you’re young and handsome all, 
Love comes not always at your call, 

Or if it does, you do not find 
Your Zoeers always to your mind 
Then haste with confidence to me. 

And take what suits you best—for see ’ 

These pretty captives do but wait 
Your choice to free them from the state 
Of thraldom into which they ’re thiown 
By me for your dear aakes alone ” 

As thus he spoke, a cage he shook. 

When, such was tlie imploring look 
Of each poor pris’ner, as in turn 
He flutter’d to the close batr'd side. 

That every heart began to yearn, 

And, whilst the poorer deeply sighed 
To think that poverty’s control 
Must clieck the promptings of die soul,— 

Hiie richer dames, i»ho could afford 
To feel, approach’d with one accord. 
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And each, with mingled blush and smik, 
Requested that ih>tn durance vile 
The little Love she jnost appioved 
Should to her keeping be removed 

Twas for the sage no easy matter, 

Amidst so giedt a dm and clatter, 

To hear and satisfy the claim 
Preferred by each aspiring dame, 

Yit so much patience he display’d 
In tarrying on his novel trade, 

That, UP the shades of evening fell, 

He d not a Cupid left to sell 
And not alone did tnen complain 
(>1 having tamed there m vain, 

But (since his wares h id all been sold 
At heavy pnets to the old, 

Or tnations “ of a certain ige,’ 

The next his notice to engage) 

I ull many a disappointed maid, 

^Vho her last drachma would haie paid 
For e’en a feather from the wing 
Of such a pretty flutt’ring thing, 

W ent home in anger and despair 
To dream of joys she could not sli ue 

Tht miser chuckled when alone 
To set such piles of wealth his own— 

At thoughts of having taken in 

The richest ladies of the place 
His wrinkles gather'd to a grin, 

And tears of joy beJew d his face 
But still one thought would dash his pleasure— 
The dread of losing such a tieasure. 

And whilst an extra cruise of oil 
Was burnt in counting out his spoil. 

His door that night was doubly barr’d. 

The dearly-cherished wealth to guard 
Nor was the sage’s cJutioii vain, 

For with the morning cime a ciowd 
Tliat souglit admittance to obtain, 

W ith angry voices shrill and loud. 

Together crying out—“ You old 
Curmudgeon, give us bark oui gold, 

Foi all our Loves have flown away— 

“ I never told you they would stay,* 

Said Chronos, peeping safely o’er 
A broken panel in his door — 

** The Loves that ladies deign to buy 
Have wings expressly made to fly ' 

I cannot now refund their price, 

But for your money take advice, 

And, to insure aflection true. 

Seek not for love—let love seek you 


Naples, February 1838 
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OB, BEMIIfJSCENCES OP TJIE INAOOUBATION OF OFOBOE THF lOUHin 

* r 

“ For the ooronauon, if a puppet-show could Iw worth a milhon, that is 

Horace WAtioir 


Among the memorably uncomfortable days I have seen, I re¬ 
member none more distinctly than that which placed the crown of 
England on the head of George the Fourth Still, from the view 
-which I obtained of part of the ceremony, and the proceedings re¬ 
lating to It, I look back to the whole with feelings of peculiar in¬ 
terest, with a jealous anxiety not to forget, and a strong dinposition 
to say, “ Memory, set down that ” 

" The Court of Claims,” over which the late Duke of York pre¬ 
sided, had given its decision on the pretensions of the aspirants to 
render service on the coronation day, which was fixed for the first of 
August 1820, and the Dymoke, whose privilege it was to act the 
champion s part, being too young to undertake the duty, a performer 
Irom Astley's was engaged to represent him, and to throw down the 
gauntlet in Westminster Hall, defying to mortal combat ^hoever 
should deny the right of George IV to sit on the throne oi En^and 
But the proceedings instituted against Queen Caroline, and their 
uncertain issue, caused it to be felt that the time fixed was not the 
fittest that could be chosen for a scene of gorgeous pageantry and 
national rejoicing It was in consequence postponed till after her 
majesty’s trial should have closed A delay of a year was the con¬ 
sequence, and the 19th of July 18gl, was the day finally named 
That a coronation should always be a most attractive spectacle 
in England, can excite no surprise The great wealth of the coun¬ 
try, and the inducements held out on such an occasion to the affluent 
to vie with each other in magnificence, that their splendour, in con¬ 
nection with the national pageant, may become matter of history, 
naturally produce a superb assemblage of whatever is costly and 
beautiful, a collection of all the ’realities of courtly pomp, the 
tinsel imitation of which we are accustomed to admire on the stage 


The attraction of the coronation was heightened on this occasion 
by various circumstances, some of which it may be woith while 
briefly to recall 

Sixty years bad elapsed since an English coronation The fame 
of the display which marked the inauguration of George the Third, 
perpetuated, as it had been, by the labours of the pencil, and by 
exhibitions on the stage, under the management of that king of 
spectacles. Rich, filled every mind, and, though there are some 
who talk very philosophically of the "gew-gaws of pomp,’ ‘*the 
trappings of royalty,” and “ strains that die upon the ear, there 
wiU be found a far greater number who agree with Sir Walter 
Scott m liking ** sights of splendour, and sounds of harmony It is 
truly said by Shakspeare that« nothing pleaseth bke rare accidents,’ 
and a coronation is not an affair which, missed once, can with cer¬ 
tainty be looked for at any stated period It does not return with 
die legttkrity of the olyrapic games, it may be witnessed mor* than 
once m a couple of years, or, as in the case before us, half a century 
efopse, generations may he born, and die, without having an 
ofqportitmty rf beholding such a celebration 

VOL IV ^ 
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But the excitement which prevailed in 1821 did not wholly arise 
from a thirst for a grand show Other feelings and expectations 
mingled with those which ordinal ily prtvail on such occasions 
Queen Caroline had been acquitted of the charges preferred against 
her, the bill of pains and penalties having been earned by so small 
a majority as nine, the Earl of Liverpool had thought it prudent to 
declaie it "nidi and void, and of none effect ' But, thus exonerated 
by the House of Lords, she was still unreconuled to George IV 
She claimed to be present, as queen-consort, at the coronation of her 
husband, and, though on an appeal to the pnvy-council her nght to 
be included in the ceremony was denied, it was whispered that she 
would not be restrained from appearing in the hall as well as in the 
abbey Hence it was thought that a scene of national importance, 
leading to results most momentous, in which real princes and nobles 
would be the performers, might be acted on the coronation-day 
All those who had houses which commanded a view of the ex¬ 
pected procession considered themselves the peculiar f ivourites of 
fortune I do not mean the mere occupants, for many of these, by 
a covenant in their leases, were temporarily to relinquish all, or the 
greater part of their houses, in favour of their landlords on the oc¬ 
casion \v nerever the right might lie, all considered that a trump, 
and not a low one, turned up for those who had the means of accom¬ 
modating visitors to see the spectacle Caipenters were in conse¬ 
quence put in requisition, and innumerable seats and stages erected 
m front of most of the houses m all the principal streets 

The speculation proved anything but what had been confidently 
anticipated, in consequence, perhips, of the enormous sums which in 
the first instance it was proposed to extort Three guineas, and in 
some places five guineas, were demanded for a single scat, and 
news of this reaching parties who till then had not thought of com¬ 
ing forward in the same way, induced them to strain every nerve to 
shaie in the expected benefit Saint Margarets churchyard, cover¬ 
ed with booths and other temporary erections, exhibited the appear¬ 
ance of a fair The enclosed grounds opposite Palace-Yard were 
lined with ranges of seats, and every house became a theatre 

It was clear to those who started somewhat late in the race that 
it would be a very proper thing to supply accommodation to the 
public at half the price originally claimed, but it never entered 
into tlieir thoughts, that it might occur to others to offer below them 
Nevertheless, this came to pass, till m their downward race, prices 
so declined that they came to shillings, perhaps I might say to one 
shilling only' The disappointment of the seat proprietors was great 
in the extreme In Bn^e-street, Westminster, one householder^ to 
gam custom on the last day, exhibited a placard, announcing that— 
“ Coronation tickets might be had at a reasonable pnee His next 
door neighbour, continuing the underselling game, improved even 
upon this by the announcement ot‘*Rmmtum tickets at any price 
The exterior of Westminster Hall was at that penod but imper¬ 
fectly renewed, and one of the towers had been taken down To 
remedy this defect, a wooden erection of the same size and shape as 
the stone one which remmned was run up But the most conspicu¬ 
ous feature in the preparations out of doors, was the platform, on 
which the procession was to move when it left the hall to proceed to 
the abbey This was of great length, commencing from the north 
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door of Westminster Hall, it traversed the centre of Palace-Yard, 
then turning to the right, it passed to Great George Street, and thence 
to the left, to the front of St Margaret s church, whence it was 
carried, following the line of the churchyard, to the west entrance of 
the abbey, opposite Tothill Street Such an immense platform was 
in Itself no small curiosity So, the Londoners and their country- 
cousins of that time thought, and hundreds daily repaired to watch 
its progress From the unce-tain character of our climate, it was 
decided that this boarded way should be surmounted by a frame¬ 
work, over which an awning could be thrown in case of rain 

The interest of the approaching ceremonial was kept up by the 
descriptions which from time to time came foi th of the progress 
made by the workmen, and by the arrival of foreign princes and no¬ 
blemen, not less anxious to witness the evidences of England s opu¬ 
lence, than to astonish by then own 

Innumerable were the applications made for tickets of admission 
to the hall and the abbey, and stern and decisive were the refusals 
It V as for a time a matter of doubt whether even the representatives 
of the press would find a place within the walls A decision favour¬ 
able to their hopes was in due time pronounced, and one or^more 
than one card given to all the recognized London papers 

It was not till the day before the great day that the sages of the 
press (of whom I was one upon the occasion) received their tickets 
They were delivered to them from an office near the House of Lords, 
and the receivers, to prevent confusion, proposed an arrangement 
which was thought very judicious, that they should go by water in 
a barge by themselves, and be ad^iitted from Cotton garden-stairs 
The barge, which was to be at a boat builder's on the Surrey side 
of the river, was there to receive those who might reside m that 
neighbourhood, and at four o clock m the morning drop down to 
Waterloo Bridge, where the lest of the fraternity were to join 
That night, in consequence of having to rise unusually early, I 
went to bed by nine o clock vastly prudent step I thought 
this, for I considered that retning at my usual time, and getting up 
At three o clock, which would he necessary under the above plan, as 
I could not hope satisfactorily to array myself m a lace coat, with 
waistcoat and inexpressibles to match, with bag and sword, in less 
than an hour—I say I naturally judged that I should feel sleepy and 
fatigued before the day reached its close My prudence and fore¬ 
sight proved of little value Piom courting my pillow at so unusual 
an hour, or from thinking too much of courts and kings, or from 
some other circumstance, 1 could not rest Not a moment's sleep 
did I have that night, and I arose at three o'clock, feverish and un¬ 
refreshed, but still not worse off than my friends, for, of. twenty 
cronies whom I encountered in the course of that day, and who 
were present at the ceremony, I do not think there was one who 
had not the same lament to breathe 
It was four o'clock in the morning, when, wondering at the superb 
figure I made in my gay attire, 1 approached the river side at Lam¬ 
beth, near the Waterman s Arms, to seek the barge engaged for the 
gentlemen of the press ’ I found it, but learned that the time 
fixed upon for starting was full early, as the barge was aground, and 
it wanted an hour to the period of the tide at which we could move 
The day was then just breaking, and one or two of those only 

» > 
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whom 1 expected to meet had arrived We were accommodated 
with a seat in the cabin of the Lord Mayor s barge, which lay there, 
till our own could be got off At that early hour the guns had 
begun to hre, and the bells to ring, which they continued to do 
without intermission through the whole of the day 

The tide came up, and our bark at length floated The voyage to 
Waterloo Bridge was on the point of being commenced, when, put¬ 
ting my hand m ray pocket, I discovered with horror that my card 
of admission was not there Had the " crack of doom ' been an¬ 
nounced in that awful moment, 1 could hardly have known more 
consternation than I now experienced My home was distant at 
least three quarters of i mile To go and return I had to pass over 
a mile and a half of ground No hackney-coach w is then to be 
found, ind public cabs were at that period unborn If I went home 
for my card, it was necessary that I should go and come on foot, 
and before I could do this, I had reason to fear that the tide, and my 
companions who had bten waiting for it, relentless as Old Time 
himself, would have carried away "the vessel of my hope, which I 
had no expectation of being able to follow, to overtake, or to meet 
On the other hand, to go with the barge, having no ticket to pro¬ 
duct, would be useless, as I could anticipate no result but being 
turned back, while my friends were admitted 

I had no ^ternative but to recover my card at the risk of losing 
the opportunity of using it, or to save ray passage and lose my 
place Whichever course I took the danger was great As my 
mind fldgetted from one to the other alternative I felt that it was 

" change of pain, 

A bitter change securer to secure, 

but, desiring to choose the smaller of two evils, as, in the one case I 
had some chance of saving my distance, and, in the other, so it ap¬ 
peared to me, must of necessity be excluded from beholding what 1 
had coveted to see, I did not hesitate long, but started for ray home, 
having requested ray friends not to move till my return, and receiv¬ 
ed from them an equivocal assurance that they would attend to my 
request if I did not detain them too long 
Olf I went in great haste, with the best disposition in the world 
to run, but so hampered with my sword dangling bj my side, and 
ray cocked hat—which was not the best fit m the world—lettering on 
my head, that I could not advance much faster than at my ordinary 
walking-pace Under the most favourable circumstances I had 
abundant reason to dread that before I could travel a mile and a 
half my intended companions would proceed on their way, but I 
had another reason for being alarmed Lest 1 should oversleep 
myself, or to see Mr H T in his court-dress, all the inmates of 
my house had remained out of their beds 1 judged that they would 
be too happy at my exit to betake themselves to their repose To 
withdraw them from the arms of Morpheus would, as 1 feared, be 
a work of time, however vigorously I might agitate the knocker 
But I had the happiness to find this conjecture unfounded The 
moment I entered the street m which my residence was situate, to 
my infinite comfort I saw a firiend posted at the door, ray card 
having been found, awaiting my return She—for it was a lady— 
advanced to meet me, and with breathless eagerness 1 clutched the 
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object of my cinxiety^ and lust no time in commenting my return to 
the waterside 

The tide had just fairly lifted our vessel, when I rejoined my 
friends We began to move, and, excessively heated by the exer¬ 
cise I had taken, I soon became very sensible of the sharp wind 
which at that early hour, though it was the middle of summer, 
played on the river One of the rowers saw my piteous plight, and 
kindly lent me his jacket to keep me warm There wanted but this 
to render my personal appearance all that a lover of the picturesque 
could desire Think oi the wearer of a cocked hat, velvet co it, 
flowered waistcoat, laced frills, bright sword, and glistening knee- 
buckles, mixed up with a waterman s threadbare old Brummagem, 
and imagine, if it be possible, anything more outre for a pantomime • 

At Waterloo Bridge we found the principal gathering of the press, 
and embarked them as expeditiously as possible Such an assembly 
of bedizened scarecrows I never beheld 

“ The shade of old Charon ne er saw such a group ” 

All degrees of the peerage were whimsically represented in their 
attire, which, though in some instances very costlV) m mai^ was 
very indifferently assorted, and was the subject of much mirth 
among the party Gaily we passed up the river to the door at which 
we were to be admitted This was at Cotton Garden Stairs, a place 
to which public attention had been particularly drawn a shoit time 
anterior to tlie period of which I am speaking, as there it was that 
some of the principal witnesses who were brought over to give evi¬ 
dence m support of the bill of pa^ns and penalties had been lodged 

Arrived at Cotton Garden Stairs, we made good our landing, but 
did not gam admittance in a hurry We had the pleasure, if plea 
sure anything so unpleasant could be properly called, of literally 
cooltng our heels on the wooden stage and stans to which wc had 
been carried by our barge at the entrance of the gardens The 
morning bree/c blew keenly over the surface of the water, and our 
silken hose, which we did not wear every day at that hour, allowed 
us to feel it in all its strength 

At length the door opened, and we pressed forward, calling out, 
as 18 the custom where all is eager impatience, “ There is no occa¬ 
sion for hurry—^there will be plenty of room for all, at the same 
time pressing on, each striving to be first, as if our lives depended 
on the struggle of that moment, and as if there had been only a 
single seat to be scrambled for 

>Ve were then marched about in diffPerent directions, into the 
Hall and out of the Hall, for a considerable time, before we could 
find our way to the place reserved for the diurnal and heb^doinadal 
historians of that period At length we reached it In the higher 
gallery erected on the east side of Thomas a Becket s vast dining-room, 
and at the southern extremity of the budding, we found our seats 

There were then not many persons m the Hall, but a considerable 
degree of bustle prevailed The officers who superintended the ar¬ 
rangements were, as usual, in fine voice, and most magisterial in 
deportment But some very important personages soon came on 
the scene These were the Barons of the Cinque-Ports, who claimed 
the honour of carrying the canopy under which it was arranged that 
his Majesty should walk as he passed to the throne They attended 
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thus early to rehearse the grand part they had to peiform To 
common observers it seemed one of no vast difficulty But the 
noble persons who enjoyed this distinction wished that, so far as 
they were concerned, the celebration should be perfection itself, and 
they accordingly passed two or three times up and down the im¬ 
mense apartment, and it must be conceded that their awkwardness, 
which seemed ludicrous m the extreme, was such as to justify their 
precautions in subjecting themselves to this preparatory exercise 
Though the whole business of the day was essentiauy theatrical, 
this prehminary experiment caused much laughter among the 
spectators, in which the lordly canopy-bearers seemed half disposed 
to join, and half disposed to resent Before the expected business 
of the day commenced m the form prescribed, a more stirring in¬ 
cident occurred Queen Caroline, though her claim to be received 
as Queen Consort at the coronation ceremony had, as already stated, 
been rejected by the privy council, determined in good earnest to 
go as a visitant She proceeded to Palace Yard, and advanced to 
the door of Westminster Hall In a moment all was confusion 
within, for when it was found that her Majesty had resolved upon 
such ji step, there were many who believed that, supported up to 
that moment as she had been by the populace, something very se¬ 
rious indeed might be apprehended as the consequence of “ the pres¬ 
sure from without 

Bv the door • one voice authoritatively called out, just as the 
royal claimant was about to enter, and bar the door, was repeated 
from all parts of the building The order was promptly and reso¬ 
lutely obeyed The queen could gam no admission, and shortly 
after retired, the object of very general disapprobation Whether 
It was that on this occasion prepvation had been made by those in 
power to guard against the enthusiasm usually manifested in her 
Majesty s favom, by stationing parties who were not friendly to her 
cause in the vicinity of the hall, or whether the attraction of the 
day was peculiarly operative on the friends of King George, I can¬ 
not say, but the reception she met with in this instance was strongly 
different from any the Queen had experienced at former perii^s 
It might have been expected that those who thought she was bound 
to abide by the fiat of that body to whom she had appealed, the 
pnvy council, and who felt that it was not for her to give inter¬ 
ruption to the inauguration of her husband and sovereign, would 
liave held that the repulse she had received was a sufficient punish¬ 
ment, and have given her at least " the charity of their silence, 
but, far from this being the case, she was pursued with the most 
obstreperous hootings and hisses, intermingled with cries of “ Go4:o 
Bergami“ Be off to Como' with other exclamations still more 
offensive The contrast between them and the cordial shouts of ap¬ 
plause and sympathy to which she had been long accustomed, struck 
her most forcibly She appeared to be shocked and dismayed The 
incident probably shortened her life She sunk beneath the pres¬ 
sure of Sickness and sorrow, and m less than a month was con¬ 
signed to the grave 

While these momentous preliminaries were being adjusted, hour 
after hour passed away, and I, in the midst of a scene of such sin¬ 
gular splendour and historic^ importance, was vulgar enough to 
find myself iccessible to that common-place every-day visitor, hun¬ 
ger An intimation had been given on the preceding day, that re- 
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freshments would be provided tor all who were admitted into the 
Hall, and 1 now looked about very anxiously for the coffee, or tea, 
or whatever the managers of this grand affair vouchsaied to furnish 
forth as breakfast But in vain did I turn right and left, and in 
vain did 1 repeat the inquiry, “ When are we to have the refresh¬ 
ments ? ’ Neither bit nor sup reached my lips 1 have no doubt 
that ample provision was made, but 1 did not know where to seek 
what I wanted If 1 left m^ place for that purpose, I was not quite 
sure that I could return to it, and I was afraid of losing some part 
of the spectacle which was on the point of opening, just at the time 
when my annoyance from long abstinence became most intolerable 
This was a serious matter Magnificently as my eyes weie 
feasted, I confess I was very imperfectly satisfied George IV 
in all his glory, crowns, globes, and sceptres, scarlet, minever, 
and all that ostentation could display to swell the gorgeous pa¬ 
geantry of princes and ambassadors, proud lords and fair ladies, 
were before me, but still my inward man repined I, however, 
could not but admire the dazzling array The late Marquis of 
Londonderry, from the elegance of his person, the nobleness of his 
deportment, and the splendour of his attire, as well as on account 
of the high station which he then held in the councils of the “state, 
was an object of general interest and remark 
George the Fourth having duly enacted the part set down for 
him, according to ancient usage the procession to the abbey was 
arranged, and the king, his nobles, and all who were to take part 
in the ceremonial, left the hall 1 did not care to follow them 
Besides tlie hunger winch meifilessly preyed upon me, I had 
during the last half hour been much agitated by another anxiety, 
not more ennobling in itself, and which I am afraid must be called 
avarice, if a still more unpalatable name does not belong to it 
From the gallery in which I was seated, I saw a small bright ob¬ 
ject glistening with indescribable radiance 1 had heaid that the 
dresses of Prince Esterhazy and other high personages were so pro¬ 
fusely adorned with diamonds on 'state occasions, that some of tlie 
jewels commonly dropped off and were lost I made up my mind 
that what 1 saw was a diamond, and it occurred to me that to 
possess myself of such a treasuie, to keep as a memento of the Co¬ 
ronation, would be well woith my while I therefore noted veiy 
carefully the objects near it and surrounding it, that I might not be 
at a loss to discover my prize when 1 reached the Hall 1 soon 
descended, partly for the purpose of securing it When I found 
myself on the stage where the king and the great officers of state 
had just acted their parts, 1 looked almost in vain for what 1 sought 
By referring, however, to the other points which I had marked 
from above, 1 soon gut near it At first I feared it had been ob¬ 
served and taken care of by somebody else, but this alarm was 
soon dispelled, and I beheld it where I had looked upon it from the 
gallery It would not have been well to pounce upon it too hastily, 
as that might have invited observation, so I discreetly walked lei¬ 
surely to It, dropped my handkerchief, and stooping to pick up the 
latter, grasped the object of my eager search it was a spangk ' 

This mortification did not take away my appetite, and just at that 
moment I encountered three gentlemen, an eminent literary cha¬ 
racter and two booksellcis belonging to a gi eat firm in Paternoster 
Row, who were as hungry as myself We promptly resolved on 
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adjourning to a tavern, but they thought it was too late to put up 
with a common-place breakfast, and as I concurred with them, 
having made our way to Hillier s Cofiee-house, ivhich was then at¬ 
tached to Westminster Hall, we called for a bottle of Sherry, and 
some sandwiches These being immediately forthcoming, we con¬ 
soled ourselves for our previous lasting, and returned to our re¬ 
spective seats 

It might be concluded, after what I have said, that I should have 
been prudent enough to guard against another taste ot starvation 
Refreshments had not been supplied in the early part of the day, 
but this I considered presumptive proof that they would be most 
abundant at its close Alack for the truth ' After waiting some 
hours, the suffering of the morning was renewed, and save the 
viands spread on the tables in the Hall foi the peers and others who 
took part in the ceremonial, no eatables came in sight 

The want of sleep, the unwonted exertions 1 had made, and last, 
not least, the inflammatory breakfast above recorded, had thrown 
me into a high fever My left eye wa» psrticularly affected, and 
the only part ol my encumbering finery which afforded me any 
comfort, was my sword, the steel hilt of w hich, when I managed to 
bend my eye to it I found extremely cool, and it abated ray pain 
for the moment 

At the Coronation of King G-eorge the Third, through some mis- 
mauigement, a part of the concluding ceremonies in the Hall were 
performed in ilmost total darkness This was a good deal remarked 
upon at the time, and it was waggishly reported that the proper 
court functionaries had gi ively promised the King that the mistake 
should be effectually guarded against at the tiext coronation 1 w as 
curious to mark whether the promise was kept, and am free to de¬ 
clare that had the officer who was reproved in 17 bl been still living 
and m his place, he could not have used gre iter care to atone tor 
his former failure, than was taken by his successor to provide 
plenty of candle-bght The day was glorious—^the sun at mid-d ly 
shone with almost insufferable brilliance and while its most vivid 
rays poured through the windows of Westminster Hall, the can¬ 
dles were lighted to add their dim flame to the blaze of celestial as 
well as terrestrial splendour which the ancient walls at that moment 
enclosed Why this was done I cannot say I do not suppose it 
was from any religious anxiety to make good the pledge given sixty 
years before I suspected that the real object of lighting the can¬ 
dles at that early hour, was to afford an opportunity of exhibiting 
an improved ladder apparatus, which had been brought for the 
purpose, and which the parties interested in its display, foresaw 
there would be no opportunity of showing off that day, if it were 
deferred till light were really wanted 

Well, the procession returned from the abbey, the company took 
their seats, George the Fourth acted his part with dignity and 
grace, and the several state ofBcers went through the tasks assigned to 
them with becoming gravity, but I cannot say that the effect was sin¬ 
gularly sinking Every incident was so minutely indicated in the 
programme, which was in every hand, the mind was so prepared for 
all that was to be exhibited, that though coveted while unseen, each 
feature of the solemnity, at the moment it came off, was coldly sur¬ 
veyed as a matter of course, and the spectacle, though oni ot sur¬ 
passing grandeur, was not one of very stirring mtcicst The chal- 
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lenge of the herald m armour, the throwing down of the gauntlet, and 
the backing of the knight s horse through the hall, after this valorous 
display, won but faint admiration Probably the eye, fatigued by the 
daz/hng varieties it had beheld within the last few hours, was sa- 
tuted with magnificence, and could enjoy no more 

And the coroneted guests seated at the tables in the hall seemed 
to partake of the languor I have described They partook but spa- 
nngly of the delicacies set before them The coronation banquet 
wore less of the aspect of joyous, hearty feasting, than any public 
entertainment at which 1 have been present, of which eating and 
drinking formed a part His Majesty, I was told, writhing under 
the heat of the da^ and the encumbrance of his robes, as he en¬ 
tered the hall on his return from the abbey, recognised Colman the 
dramatist, and shrugging up his shoulders exclaimed, O George * 
in a low tone which seemed to bespeak commiseration for what he 
then suffered Though the Barons of the Cinque Ports attei'ded 
with their canopy, the king seemed to set no high value on their 
services, for impatient of being so enclosed, he walked at their 
head, instead of m the midst of them, and they had nothing for it 
but to hasten after him with their lumbering, and obviously use¬ 
less, part of the pageant, which they held over my head ^out as 
much as they did over his 

It seemed to everybody a relief when the gorgeous display reached 
Its conclusion The king withdi ew about eight o clock, and his noble 
and distinguished guests immediately separated A scramble then 
commenced for the ornaments on the table among the ti owd of inferior 
degree, who in one capacity o% other had found their way into the 
Hall The mobility, though it was understood that they would have 
been admitted in the olden time, it was thought prudent on this 
occasion to exclude I had ascertained at an early period of the 
day that the objects now contended for were so paltry as to have 
little intrinsic value, and exhausted as I was by long watching and 
privations, to which I had been little accustomed, I had no fancy to 
strive for any of these, but effected ray retreat to my own home as 
expeditiously as possible 

All present admitted the spectacle in the Hall to have been one of 
surpassing magnificence This 1 felt at the moment, but much 
more strongly did I feel it, when I saw the scene represented at 
Drury Lane Theatre Elliston greatly exerted himself to surprise 
the town, and those who were not present at the coronation, were 
astonished at its grandeur, while to me, with the real ceremony 
fresh in my recollection, it appeared pibful and insignificant The 
•real robes worn by George the Fourth were sold some years ago by 
Mr Philhps, of New Bond Street, by public auction for 9 trifle, and 
the spot on which the throne rested and on which the crowned mo¬ 
narch appeared with the sceptre, surrounded by every object of costly 
gorgeous display, presented before that day twelvemonth a picture 
strangely different, for there, where I had beheld the majesty of 
England, every vestige of finery and decoration had vanished, the 
steps had been removed for repairs which had become necessary, and 
the places of the king, foreign princes, and peers, were occupied by 
raggi^ beggars who were scratchmg the uncovered earth, in search 
of nails, rags, or any other tnfling objects, which might furnish 
them with the means of collecting a few pence Uamit gloria 
mundt H T 
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A srOBT OF THB PENINSULA 
CHAPTER 1H£ SECOND 

BY COLONEL NAPIEB, AUTHOR OF THE HISTORY OF 
''THE PENINSULAR VAR 

The lady stopped she held down her bead as if distressed 
by some secret feeling,—the last words of her song seemed to be 
faintly repeated by unearthly voices from the gulf below, and 
a momentary gloom pervaded the company, yet it soon passed 
awav, and the conversation again became gay and general 
Ine cousins were very pretty women, and very agreeable, 
but the young mistress of the house, for her rights were ac¬ 
knowledged % all the guests, was more than pretty, she 
was graceful, refined, and piquant, all the movements of her 
shght but well-rounded figure were indicative of a voluptuous 
tempefament, which her delicate flexible features, her gently- 
sweUing lips, her sudden changes of colour, also betrayed, m 
despite of her innate modesty and pride, — and of the latter 
she had a very large share Her mouth was expressive of 
talent and sensibility, and her eyes were of such a changeable 
nature, that those who had not considered them attentively, 
under all their varieties, would have been at a loss to describe 
cither their colour or predominant character But Guil- 
lelmo, who watched every glance, and notwithstanding his ap¬ 
parent indifference, felt all their power, knew that they were 
blue, and more often tender in their expression than gay 
Nevertheless her general deportment was lively, eager, ani¬ 
mated, often brusque and disdainful, sometimes even a little 
fierce She indeed made it be felt by all who approached her, 
that if she could love, she could also scorn she might yield 
to a bold lover, she would never suffer a tyrant There was 
also at times a laughing malice in her looks, which, by contrast, 
rendered the melting tenderness of her gentler expression in¬ 
finitely touching and attractive In fine, she resembled in many 

points of beauty, of accompbshment, and of manner-, 

yet with this difference, that in all things she was infenor to. 
that exquisitely created but capricious person For the memory 
which has preserved the Portuguese lady’s charms was young 
and fresh when it received the impression, and the ardour of 
the officer’s imagination was excited by the romantic circum¬ 
stances of the moment, in truth they were all necessary to 
sustain the companson The adventure, the supper, the de¬ 
licious temperature, the moonlight scenery, were ^werful aux¬ 
iliaries to the'beauty of the girl of the valley, whereas —— 

- would give a charm to the most hideous desert And 

yet the Portuguese lady was very beautiful and very debght- 
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ful, but many degrees may be attained after passing the line of 
beauty without reaching the perfection of- 

Yes! the stais of heaven are lovely, 

Their radiance none disown, 

Yet that gracious one of evening 
In her beauty moves alone 

Now, to return from this digression, it must be observed, 
that whatever was the degree of the Portuguese lady’s attrac¬ 
tions, long before the festivity was over Don Guillelmo’s manner 
became more thoughtful and restrained than it was at the be¬ 
ginning, and It IS certain that he repented more than once 
of having refused the pressing solicitations of the morning to 
remain in the house The invitation was not repeated, and 
when at a late hour the party separated, the lady, with rather 
a laughing malicious expression in her eyes, made her obeisance 
to him, hoping that his new quarters would prove more agree¬ 
able than his old He already hated the former, and exe¬ 
crating Ills own stupidity and caution, in the bitterness sf the 
moment resolved that where a woman was in question he would 
never be prudent again Perhaps he was right, foi it is cer¬ 
tain that the caution of men may mar, but can never mend, 
the sudden emanations of woman’s quick wit in what concerns 
the heart, and the attempt always causes some despite, some dis¬ 
appointing of their will, sotrie curdling of the creamy flow of 
their affections, without checking their desires 

That night Guillelmo slept little His wound pained him, 
his mind was occupied with the strange events of the day, and 
tormented by the reflection that he had stupidly abandoned his 
former quarters at the moment when they were most agreeable 
to him, and when, towards rabrning, he fell into a slumber, be 
only exchanged the distinct dreams of too much wakefulness, 
for the indistinct visions of disturbed sleep Wild, fearful 
scenes, flitted before him, all his waking thoughts, all the ad¬ 
ventures and traditions of the valley of Das Iras, confused to¬ 
gether, resolved themselves into forms and actions in which the 
awful and the iidiculous were mingled in a wonderful manner 
First, he thought he stood with his regiment on the long, 
jiarrow, dark bridge, over the rapid stieam of the Coa The 
sound of cannon shook the ground like an earthquake, the rocks, 
loosened on the mountain’s side by the concussion, rolled down 
with frightful violence, and dashed into the swollen river below, 
the flashes from ten thousand muskets darted around, and from 
the midst of the smoke the French grenadiers, uttenng wild and 
temble cnes, rushed, with their bayonets in advance, upon the 
bridge But, when the combatants should have closed with 
clashing steel, their deathful shouts dwindled into sliarp, voluble 
muttenngs, shrill imprecations, and their fierce, daring counte¬ 
nances changed to the likenesses of the wicked padres 
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Suddenly the bridge and the multitude disappeared, the of- 
hcer stood alone upon one of the highest and bleakest roeks of 
the Estrella, dark, heavy clouds were revolving and careering 
with tortuous convolutions around its snowy summit, the ram 
poured down, and the crashing thunder of heaven had replaced 
that of man The waters leaped, the lightning played, a thou¬ 
sand vultures screamed around, and a huge serpent, lifting its 
head, hissed close in his ear Fear seized him, with a desperate 
spring, he launched himself into the gulf below, but the air 
seemed to bear him naturally and easily along towards the love¬ 
ly valley of Das Iras, until he finally found himself standing in 
safety at the foot of a tower that he had never before seen 
The tempest was now hushed, and much the officer wondered 
at the loftiness of the building, which seemed to reach the 
clouds, but, while he gazed upon the sightly edifice, the solid 
wall opened, a lurid flame shot out from the fissure, and a gi¬ 
gantic figure, wrapped in a black cloak of an ancient fashion, 
coming forth with a stately motion, confronted him The face 
was pale and haggard, but awful, for the features were rigid 
and majestic, and there was a fierce, wrathful look in the eyes 
that made the blood stagnate, and the marrow chill and haiden 
within the bones And by the side of this spectre stood a fe¬ 
male foim of great beauty, though somewhat indistinct, htr 
looks were bent with frenzied earnestness upon a child of 
surpassing loveliness which she carried in her arms, deep sighs 
hea\ ed her bosom, and evei and anon she bent down her head to 
kiss the babe, speaking to it in low, piteous tones, but it regard¬ 
ed her not, its looks were upon vacancy, it neither spoke nor 
moved 

The dark, stately phantom, kept its eyes fixed upon Guil- 
lelmo, Its bps did not appear to vibrate, but a deep-toned, un¬ 
earthly voice, uttered these words 

“ btranger, what doest thou here in my valley ? Art thou 
tome with thy light heart and lighter thoughts, and thy joyous 
anticipations, to mock the desolation of ray house * Thou shalt 
remember the hour Is the valley delightful to thy sight ^ Is 
the lady beautiful ? Dost thou love * Dost thou hope to be 
loved in return Be it so Yet this is still the valley of wrath 
and disaster, and ever shall be so Yam man ' It is not me, 
but fate that speaks The lady shall love thee, but too late for 
thy repo^ wilt thou discover it, and the remembrance shall 
sting thee, aye f with as sharp a pang as that which torments 
me when I recall the folly of building this hope-deceiving tower, 
instead of slaying that ill-bodiiig, cursed wizard, on the spot, 
when he spoke the prophecy which he was resolved to fulfil 
“Thou followest war, it shall disappoint thy hopes Pains 
and discontent, wounds and neglect, it shall bnng thee, and 
manyothm, for those upon whom the honours and rewards 
shall fall are niaiked out beforehand Thou seekest the love of 
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woman, and, lo * it will lead only to enmity Nor thou, nor the 
lady of the valley shalh be happy Neithei shall the valley it¬ 
self keep Its delights, the invader comes, and its beauty is 
effaced ” 

The voice ceased, and instantly the female spectre, without 
taking her eyes from the child, commenced chanting in a low 
tone the Portuguese lady’s song 

“This IS the vale of wrath and sorrow, 

Here no pleasures await the morrow, 

Crnfibne, Gnffone soars on high, 

And gnef still follows bis mournful cry,” &c &c 

When htr chant was ended, a strain of wild, melancholy 
music, which seemed to rise from the top of the tower, prolong¬ 
ed her notes for a while, and then floating upwards in airy cir¬ 
cles, grew fainter and fainter, until the sound was lost in the re¬ 
gions above Meanwhile the female phantom, slowly turning 
her countenance from the child, fixed her regard, as her dark 
baron still continued to do, upon Ouillelmo Her face seemed 
to be the face of the Portuguese lady, and her large blue eyes 
l)ore a reproachful expression, but they were motionless, and so 
chilling I Vainly, Guillelmo thought, he strove to deprecate 
her displeasure, words were denied him, he could not speak, he 
could not move, the spell worked fearfully, his heart was 
hardening into stone, when suddenly the child, hitherto so life¬ 
less, gave a shrill waking cryy The female phantom shrieked, 
the hiss of a mighty serpent was heard, and another spectre 
stood confronting the stately lord As tall and dark, but of 
sterner appearance and gesture, it stood before him Something 
like hair streamed from the head, fierce gleaming e} eballs shot 
fire from beneath brows which seemed to be black, living snakes, 
the garment which wrapped thfe body dilated, contracted, coil¬ 
ed, and undulated around a figure which was in continual move¬ 
ment, and ever-varying in form 

** Ha ' dost thou then feel me now, mine enemy it hissed 
in the face of the baron, and the next instant the two spectres 
were engaged in a terrible combat, but their original shapes 
they kept not The baron was a monstrous griffin, a bright 
gold collar encircled his neck, his beak and talons were like 
^hining bronze, his broad dark wings spread and rustled like a 
coming tempest, he seized the wizard, who was become an im¬ 
mense serpent, in his claws, and majestically rose, cuffing and 
buffeting the reptile with his beak and mighty pinions, and ut¬ 
tering loud and dreadful cues High and swiftly he soared, 
until a dark cloud received them, the thunder again bellowing 
with deafening clamour, but deep within the black cloud tlte 
angry shrieks of the bird, and the malignant hissing of the ser¬ 
pent, were still fnghtfully distinct Suddenly the child clapped 
Its tiny hands, the mother-spectre vanished with it on the instant, 
the clamour ceased in the cloud, and only the sounding stroke 
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of the gnlfin’s wing was heard as he seemed to pass away on 
the last howling blast of the tempest 
Large drops of blood now came plashing heavily on the 
ground, followed by a shower of pieces of the snake, each piece 
still wnthing and contorted, instinct with life But, lo! the 
power of dreaming' In a moment the tower was converted 
into the sandstone archways and grottos of Das Iras, the drops 
of blood swelled and bubbled up into gurgling streams and spout¬ 
ing fountains of water, the gobbets of the snake’s flesh, enlaig- 
ing, were turned into a hundred wicked padres^ with fiery ser¬ 
pent’s eyes and hissing tongues They immediately fell upon 
Guillelmo. Astonished at these wonderful changes, he attempt¬ 
ed to fly from the scene, but his limbs refused to move rapidly, 
his direful enemies gained ground, he gave himself up for lost, 
when a loud burst^of laughter made him turn his head, and, be¬ 
hold ^ the wicked padres were converted into the Portuguese 
girls of the grottos, again they gathered tibout him, again their 
warm rounded arms supported him, again their musical voices 
called him “ Coitadinho • cabocino I” &c Again they laughed, 
but so loudly that he awoke with a start Y et still the laughter 
rung in his ears, the voices of the girls resounded quite dis¬ 
tinctly It w'as broad daylight, they were all assembled in the 
next room, on a visit to the lady at whose home he was now 
quartered 

She was an old shrewd PortugiTese woman, very good-natured 
and very jocular The young ladies, it appeared, were scions 
of different Fidalgo families, and had been sent for refuge to 
this sequestered village, to avoid the annoyance and evils 
which the continual passage of tioops on the great routes 
rendered but too certain They were all youthful, thoughtless, 
uneducated, and unconscious of*the peril which menaced both 
themselves and their country Reckless of everything but the 
present moment, and in the actual enjoyment of a freedom they 
had been before unused to, they were as innocent, as joy¬ 
ous full of mirth and mad-cap frolic, as young ladies, 
suddenly released from the sombre, austere restrictions of a 
Portuguese Fidalgo’s house, might be supposed to be They 
danced, they sung, they played a thousand tricks to one an¬ 
other, they eagerly ouestioned Don Guillelmo about England,, 
and the l^auty of English women, about his uniform, about 
his religion, about his wound, about the state of bis heart, 
with a thousand other idle things, and this time they called 
him Senhor Capitao, then they would break out with such 
bursts of glee, jumping and clapping their hands at every 
answer, whether grave or gay, that the noise could be heard 
all over the village, and the echoes rattled along the mountain 
side 

Don Guillelmo was at first delighted with their notous 
gaiety, he was in hopes that it would attract the attention of 
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the lady of his old quarters, and bring her to join the party, 
hiB eyes were continually turned towards the side on which 
her house was placed, but be looked and longed in vain, and 
his manner by degrees grew less animated At last he became 
so thoughtful and abstracted, that the old lady, who had been 
as riotous as the boldest of the young ones, suddenly laid her 
finger on her lips to enjoin silence, and then advancing with a 
slow step and demure look, said very gravely,— 

“ Senhor, you are not well 

“ Yes, Senhora, I am very well! Why do you think I am 
not 

“ No, Senhor Gapitao, you are ill, I am sure of it let me 
feel your pulse ” 

So saying she took his hand, and placing her fingers on 
his wrist, attentively counted the pulsations “Yes'” she 
exclaimed at length, “ yes, you are ill Your pulse speaks, 
and in good Portuguese also It calls names ” 

“ How so 

“ Thus, Senhor If you were well it would sa.f jao ' 
jao ' jao! But you are ill, and when I questioned it, the reply 
was, Francisco' Francisco' Francisco ' The cause of your 
illness IS fever, you caught it last night, an immediate change 
of air IS absolutely necessary, you must leturn to your old 
quarters for the rest of the day ” Then the whole party burst 
out anew with shouts of nfhrnment, and gathering around, 
carried him off, nothing reluctant, to the house of the young 
lady, who received him very graciously 

He remained there a long time, and having discovered that 
his visit was not disagreeable, he repeated it every morning, 
under pretence cf fulfilling his engagement to protect the la^ 
from the ferocious aiid dreaded padres She was never alone, 
one or other of the cousins, or all the grotto nymphs, always 
formed part of the society, and a thousand entertaining out¬ 
breaks, on the part of these pretty little barbarians, made the 
time pass agreeably enough, yet neither Guillelrao nor An¬ 
gela, such was the Portuguese lady’s name, seemed really 

{ ileased, both were at times pensive, abstracted, even me- 
ancholy, and there was an increasing constraint in his man¬ 
ner when he addressed her, which contrasted strongly with the 
'freedom which marked his intercourse with the ofj^er girls 
With them he was continually laughing and joking in uncon¬ 
trollable joyousness, for they were joyful of nature, and he 
was one whose mind easily reflected the light and colours of 
those he bved with, he could be alike fierce and gloomy, nr 
gay and debonnairey as the occasion was furnished 

One day, however, the grotto girls did not malce their ap¬ 
pearance, the cousins also were absent, and the Portuguese 
lady having proposed a walk, they sauntered together along one 
of the narrow pathways, numbers of which were cut through 
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the hanging woods on the mountain side Talking at first 
upon indifferent subjects, and without heed as to where they 
were going, they had penetrated deeply into the woods ere they 
were aware of it The air was deliciously softened by the 
shade of the trees, a thousand birds, of the most beautiful 
plumage, were sporting and hopping from bough to bough, 
and their low notes, heard only at intervals, made the imposing 
solitude of that umbrageous mountain more apparent to the 
senses The effect was soon visible on the two saunterers, their 
conversation became less animated, their voices sunk almost 
to whispers, their steps became careless and slow Suddenly 
a large snake glided before them the lady started, her foot 
struck against a root which crossed the narrow pathway, she gave 
a slight cry, and would have fallen if the officer had not caught 
her, when she recovered, he for the first time offered her sup¬ 
port, which she accepted with a smile, saying she feared the 
snake was the old wirard of the valley, but her gestuie was 
timid and hesitating, and her arm trembled a little as she placed 
it gently within that offered in support 

They pursued their walk The wing-feather of some large 
bird floating fiom above fell gently upon Angela’s bosom , she 
grew a little pale, but, taking it in her hand, turned towards 
Ouillelmo, and, with a mixture of gaiety and melancholy, said. 
We have met this wizard This feather must be fiom the 
wing of Griffone I know not if ft portends good or evil To 
me, alas and as she spoke a painful expression crossed her beau¬ 
tiful face, “ he has never yet been favourable, although I am 
descended from his house Take it, however, Guillelmo, it will 
remind you sometimes of the valley, and perhaps of Angela ” 
A faint blush was just perceptible on her cWk, and Gujllelmo 
placed the feather next his heart* 

Neither spoke for some time afterward-., their steps, slow 
before, became slower, their eyes weie cast down, they setraed 
alike absorbed in deep thought A second snake crossed their 

E ath, Guillelmo pressed her arm closer to his, as if to assure 
er of protet tion, the pressure was slightly returned, there 
was another interval of silence, and then tfie officer was just 
going to express the feelings which agitated him, when the 
lady, in a low, tender voice, forestalled him, saying,— , 

“ Don Guillelmo, have I ever offended you ?” 

“ Offended me, Angela, oh no ' Why do you ask such a 
question ?’* and he pressed her arm more positively 
“ Because you never speak to me, nor laugh with me, as you 
do with those other girls,*' meaning the grotto nymphs and the 
cousins 

“ But, Angela, is talking a sure sign of bking ?” 

“ I do not know, Guillelmo, but it is, at least, an agreeable 
way of showing it ” 

The officer’s hand was gently plated, as if by accident, upon 
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the beautiful little warm Ungers which were then resting on hia 
arm 

“ Angela' dearest Angela' do I look as if I disliked you ?” 

A slight tremor could be discerned on her upper lip, her eyes 
were cast down, she sighed, and said no more 

* * « * » 

« « * « • 

The fortress of Almeida having fallen unexpectedly, terror 
and grief were spread though the most sequestered valleys of 
the Estrella, the French army, which bad been so long creeping 
like a baleful vapour, over the Spanish plains beyond the Coa, 
now ascended to the tops of the high mountains above Celerico, 
and there resting for a moment, cast a gloomy shadow ovei 
Portugal The allies were immediately concentrated, the beau¬ 
tiful valley of Das Iras resounded with the clash of military 
music, as column after column wound around the base of the 
mountain, threading the deep ravines at the bottom of the gulf, 
a Portuguese battalion entering the village itself, occupied all 
the houses, and as the officer’s wound was now well he - re¬ 
joined his regiment, then with the advanced guard of the army 

The continual marches and countermarches, the bivouacs and 
skirmishes which ensued, gave him little time to think much of 
the valley and its charming inhabitants, but after a fortnight of 
military adventures, Guillelmo one night found himself with 
a picquet, posted high up amongst the crags of the huge Estrella 
mountain The moon had risen full and bright, the snowy 
peak seemed to nod close over head, and deep below was the 
valley of the Mondego with its complication of winding waters, 
shining in silvery brightness, while beyond the river, on thq 
opposite mountain, the village of Das Iras, with its dark heavy 
woods, could be plainly discerned* 

The officer’s heart tHrobbed, his eyes fastened on the delight¬ 
ful valley until his imagination and his feelings became so vio¬ 
lently excited, that he thought himself once more there, and 
stretched forth his arms involuntanly as if to clasp something 
dear to him The ffap of a vulture’s wing made him start He 
looked with a hurried glance upwards and beheld the enormous 
bird slowly sailing over his head, but gradually and impercep¬ 
tibly It sunk a httle below him, floating so closely beneath foi 
a fhoment, that, in his agitation, he thought he heard a low 
voice say, “ I am Gnffbne ’ leap upon my back, and I will 
carry you to my own valley and to Angela •” But alas ' the 
hills and the valley of Das Iras, and far beyond and around, 
the fires of the invading Francs glittered, they were on every 
mountain and in every vale Guillelmo shook his head mourn¬ 
fully, he thought of his dream, the vulture gave one loud melan- 
choly cry, and sailed away majestically, while the officer, utter¬ 
ing the name of Angela aloud, turned with an oppressed heart 
to mingle with his men, who were stretched around the fires, 

VOli IV & 
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and, after the manner of soldiers, relating tales of war, and of 
love both true and sad, and these tales they mingled with jests 
About their officers and themselves, for the bivouac-night is their 
saturnalia 

First, they told how the handsome but simj^e lieutenant, 
being alone with the lovely Lucia de Palacios de l)os Casas, she 
whispered to him that his eyes were so bnght they frightened 
her, and then let fall the candle in corroboration of the fact, 
and how the grave young man repnmanded her for her care¬ 
lessness, ordenng her to fetch another light, and how the 
beautiful girl immediately obeyed, innocently remarking that 
she supposed it was “ costumbre Inslese^ that general excuse 
of the Peninsulars for any wayward conduct of their English 
fnends 

Then as if to assert their right to take such freedoms with 
their officers’ characters, the soldiers spoke of their recent com¬ 
bat on the Coa , of the strong battle they had there made, and 
of the fierce heroism of the “ Boy Stewart^ an Irish youth, so 
called by them from his gigantic stature and playful disposi¬ 
tion And also they spoke, but in lower tones and with manly 
feeling, of the more calm, devoted heroism of the Manxman, 
Quillan They told how Stewart, a corporal, after bravdy 
fighting and readily obeying every order until the regiment 
was driven over the bridge, turned, and exclaiming, The hoy 
Stewart shall never live to heatt it said that he was beaten in 
his Jirst battle strode forward in colossal majesty, throwing 
himself into the midst of the enemy, and striking down or bayo¬ 
neting every person within his reach In vain his own com¬ 
rades shouted to him to come back, in vain the enemy admiring 
the grandeur of his presence, his fierce and desperate bearing, 
offered him quarter, he stood and fought until pierced with 
innumerable wounds—he obtained that death which he went 
to seek 

This noble fellow’s resolution, his great but mistaken sense 
of honour, was at once admired, praised, and condemned by 
the men, for they said he had pledged his life to his country, 
and ought not to have thrown it away, yet they deplored his 
loss as a good comrade and a worthy soldier But when they 
spoke of Quillan, the sergeant, of his unostentatious, his un¬ 
paralleled devotion, the tears tnckled down their stern, swarthy 
cheeks Gentle of manner, modest in demeanour, they all ad¬ 
mitted that he was a quiet soldier, well-behaved and respected 
by all ranks The surface was smooth, but the heroic fire was 
latent beneath Quillan saw his officer, a lad of sixteen, while 
advancing against the enemy, going to ascend a bank at a 
particular spot, against which two Frenchmen had been long 
pointing their muskets from rests at a short distance He saw 
them and pulled his young leader down, saying with a cahn 
decided voice, “ Fom are too youngs sir, to be killed'* Tlien 
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mounting the bank himself, he fdl dead, pierced by two 
balls' 

Oh' great and glonous were the deeds, and high and ge¬ 
nerous were the aspirations of the British soldieis who fought 
in the Peninsula But they have no chronicler to record thtir 
individual exploits, no impassioned wnter to make known their 
lofty sentiments, none to defend them from the oft-repeated, the 
foul, the false charge of brutishness Their blood has drenched 
the earth, their bones whiten the hills of every country on 
the surface of the globe Their merits are forgotten, and 
the survivors wander, for the most part, indigent and neglected, 
or insulted by those who wallow m the wealth protected by 
the valour of the now despised veteran To the God of armies 
he must look for sympathy and help—all other is denied him 

It was with such tales, as the above that the night was worn 
away on the Kstrella, and the next morning the army descended 
the sides of that huge mountain like a herd of famishing wolves, 
for Massena had suddenly concentrated his forces on the 
right of the Mondego, and Wellington, fearful of being cut off 
from Coimbra, hastily passing that river also, placed his ad¬ 
vanced posts on the Dio and the Criz But the flood of war 
was full and raging Ney, the foremost of men in battle, 
passed the Cnz with thirty thousand veterans, and drove the 
advanced posts of the allies back, fighting to the great mountain 
of Busaco, where he was joinad by Massena, and the hostile 
armies, fronting each other, crowned the black and lofty ridges 
of those mighty hills, on which in frowning opposition, one hun¬ 
dred and forty thousand warriors were assembled, waiting for 
the signal to try the fate of battle 

During this retrograde movement the division to which Guil- 
lelmo’s regiment belonged halted for one night at a place, called 
by the country people “ The DeviCs Lair ^ The peasants 
with superstitious fears shook their heads, declanng that if the 
soldiers encamped there some evil would certainly befal them 
It had always been so, and would be so to the end of time, for 
the great devil had marked the spot for his own Notwith¬ 
standing this prediction the division occupied the Imr^ which was 
a pleasant—the devil hkes pleasant places—wood of tall, slender 
pines, dry and open growing on a pleasant nse of ground, with 
a kmall stream of clear water winding at the base 

The picquets were soon posted, and the fires lighted, the 
march had been short, the bivouac was good, the rations large, 
and served out in time, the night was fine, and the whole 
camp, joyous and happy, defied the devil and all his works, 
though certain pious persons, more charitable towards themselves 
than their neighbours, have affirmed that a camp is one of his 
most elaborate productions However, on the present occasion 
all defied or laughed at him, save Guillelmo, whose spirits were 
unusually gloomy Angela’s fate was unknown to him, and the 
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recollection of his singular dieam in the valley haunted his ima> 
gination Already a part of the spettre-baion’s denunciations 
had been realized Angela’s love had lett the sharp sting be¬ 
hind, and every soaring vulture brought the wrathful, menacing 
GnfFone to his remembrance 

Oppressed by his thoughts, about midnight he sunk into an 
uneasy sleep, from which he was suddenly aroused by the 
strangest and most terrible clamour Starting up, he beheld, 
as he thought, the whole wood in flames The Are danced and 
leaped from tree to tree, throwing out innumerable sparks The 
soldiers were running about, shouting as if possessed by evil 
spirits, and a herd of wild bulls with ficiy horns seemed to 
be pursuing them in all directions, crashing in their furious 
career the slender pine-trees to splinters Astounded alike by 
the suddenness of the thing, the dreadful noises, the terrific 
sights, Guillelrao gazed, bewildered, for a moment Suddenly 
he beheld, as he thought, Angela flying towards him, pursued 
by four monstrous bulls, on the backs of three of wnich sat 
the wicked padres hissing with all their might, but, on the 
fourth and foremost stood Griffone himself m his human shape, 
upright and tall, and stern as he appeared in the dream , in nis 
hands he grasped bundles of serpents which he hurled before 
him with dreadful shouts Maddened by this terrible sight, 
Guillelmo, catching up what seemed to him Angela, fled with 
incredible velocity towards the httle stream below, at the foot 
of the hill, but scarcely had he gained the middle of the 
water when the illusion was dispelled 1 he peasants had truly 
spoken—It was the devil’s work 

A general panic had seized the camp, none escaped its in¬ 
fluence The noise was the fearful cry of five thousand be¬ 
wildered or bedevilled soldiers The bulls were the camp 
animals, who, apparently as insane as th^ir masters, had burst 
their fastenings, and were galloping wildly abroad, breaking the 
tall, slender pine-trees like reeds, overturning the piles of mus- 
quets, and dashing about the embers of the bivouac fires, thus 
creating the belief that they were monsters all flaming and fu¬ 
rious to destroy Gnfibne, and the padres^ existed only m 
Guillelmo’s imagination Angela proved to be a brother oflieer, 
speaking with a broad provincial accent, and of Herculean 
dimensions and weight, whom Guillelmo had, nevertheless, In 
the mad hurry of the moment, earned away as if he had been 
an infant 

Calm, and clear, and glonous was the night which preceded 
the fight of Busaco, and so innumerable and bnght were the 
watch-fires, that it seemed as if the mountain tops had been 
lifted to the sky and thrust amidst the starry hosts But 
if the night’s illusion elevated the scene towards heaven, that 
of the morning dawn seemed to sink the dark valley below to 
the bottomless pit, for the battle commenced there, and the 
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terrible cries, and the thundering sounds of the musquetry, and 
the rolling of the sulphury clouds of smoke, through which the 
eye could only distinguish black and furious figures bounding 
and rushing to and fro, and dealing around them quick flashing 
fires of death, appeared to announce that the bonds of hell had 
been broken, and the demons ascending, with all their terrors, 
to the upper world 

The contest was fierce and bloody, the French were repuls¬ 
ed, and the troops on both sides were resting on their arms in the 
evening when a Portuguese peasant girl was observed winding 
her way, apparently unheeded by any, through the midst of the 
French lines she descended the mountain, crossed the valley, 
and ascended to the Bntish camp, where the soldiers, who had 
been watching her progress, instantly gathered about her, cu¬ 
rious to know what she might be who could tlius so calmly pass 
through fighting armies And much they were moved in 
their feelings when they found that htr only talisman of safety 
was the extreme innocence of her mind No idea of danger 
had ever crossed her thoughts, she suspected nothing, feared 
nothing, doubted nothing, and her confiding simplicity had 
been as a panoply of steel around her God walked with her, 
and men wondered at, but could not iniure, the poor wandenng 
maiden And she, in her turn, marvelled as much at them, 
she marvelled that they could live on the ^lountain ridge, she 
marvelled at their numbers, St their array, and with many 
expressions of pity, exclaimed upon their hard fate—“ Coifa- 
di«Aos,” she repeatedly exclaimed, “ Coitadtnhos Nad tern casa 
ni pariy m sd ,**—Poor things, poor things, they have no homes, 
no bread, no salt' 

The laughter of the soldiers when they heard this poor girl, 
whom they looked ujion as scaitely better off than Danid in 
the lions’ den, thus express her pity for their sufferings, was 
loud and boisterous, she looked around her with wonder at 
the cause of their meinment, when suddenly her eyes rested 
on the officer, and she instantly exclaimed, “ Ah» Don Guil- 
lelmo she was one of the poor village ^rls of Das Iras He 
took her on one side and eagerly inquired about the fate of 
the beautiful valley and its inhabitants Her tale was short 
It was still the valley of wrath, the enemy had inundated 
It,* the villagers had dispersed in terror, she herself wag going 
to seek a quieter abode Guillelmo, with a beating heart but a 
careless manner, mentioned Angela, the giil smiled, but in¬ 
stantly assuming a look of sorrow, said she feared some evil had 
befallen hei, not from the enemy, but through the means of the 
padres, for soon after the officer had quitted the village strange 
men had come to Angela’s house and carried her away with 
them , not indeed by violence, but against her inclination, as it 
was observed that she wept bitterly 

Struck to the soul by th intelligence, Guillelmo turned to 
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hide his emotion, the poor girl, seeing that he was deeply 
affected, gave him to understand that she knew the cause, and 
endeavoured to comfort him by saying, that she thought no 
mischief could have happened to her, as she went with those 
who came for her, without resisting, showing more sorrow 
than fear These kind efforts had some power to alleviate his 
grief But what can a soldier do with feelings of this na¬ 
ture in war-time ^ He has not leisure for mental distress Let 
his heart be softened by beauty, or melted by misery, the next 
moment he must letemper it to meet the terrible incidents of his 
profession , he may be sick with soirow, and faint in soul with 
grief, his bitterness may be like gall, but he must do his 
work and yet it is this stormy vicissitude to which he is ex¬ 
posed, that keeps his feelings fresh, untainted, and impatient of 
the calculating sordid stagnation of civil life War is the offspring 
of wickedness, but it is the parent of generosity, and of high 
though tumultuous emotions Stifling his sorrow, Guillelmo cast 
but one look towards the distant point where Val Das Iras 
was situated, and then gazed with melancholy thoughts upon 
the vultures who were congregating over the recent field of 
battle, till he half believed that one more huge than the rest, 
and soaring alone, was not only the same he had seen on the 
Estrella, but that it was Gnffone himself, satisfying his wrath by 
watching the gradual fulfilment of his malediction in the dream 
All that night and the next day the hostile armies remained 
tranquil, and nothing seemed to have been changed on the 
enemy’s position in front, but in the evening the ghttenng of 
arms far in the west attracted attention, and soon a long, dark 
column of men was discovered winding along the sides of the dis¬ 
tant mountains to the left The French general had gained an 
important march, the head of his army was already in the low 
ground between the allies and the sea, and twenty-four hours 
more might place him between them and Lisbon • 

Scarcely had this state of affairs been discovered from the small 
plain in front of the convent of Busaco, when Wdlington, who 
nad heard something of the enemy’s movements and object, came 
up at a gallop Hastily he dismounted, hastily he turned his 
anxious and piercing looks towards the west, steadfastly re¬ 
garding, for some moments, the long line of French troops then 
coiling like a huge black shining snake around those very hills 
which he had hoped to make an impassable barner to Massene’s 
progress His eyes visibly enlarged as he gazed, his brow 
wrinkled, his complexion grew paler than usual Suddenly 
turning on his heel, he picked up several bits of heath, and 
biting them with a quick unconscious motion, walked hastily 
up and down, exhibiting a striking picture of mortification, m 
which, however, there was nothing mean or insignificant, for 
his countenance was so stem and menacing, that none dared to 
approach him, and there was a generd stillness around In a 
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few muMites he remounted his horse, without uttering a word, 
and rode away Half an hour after, sixty thousand men and a 
hundred pieces of artillery were in march along the rugged 
sides of the Sierra de Busaco 

All that night the alhed troops were moving incessantly 
through the narrow defiles, down the sides of the Sierra, into 
the low ground on the left, and by twelve o’clock on the 30th, 
the army was once more in order of battle between Massena and 
Ooimbra But the French general was now in a country where 
his powerful cavalry could act, and the allies, unable to give 
him battle on the open ground, retired behind the defiles of 
Gondeixa, thus abandonmg the line of the Mondego and the city 
of Coimbra 

Alas, alas > to what dreadful scenes this movement gave birth 
Famine, and terror, and the sword were abroad, and all the 
horrors that bodily suffering and mental misery can produce, 
were rife The people of Coimbra, influenced at once by their 
fear of the enemy and the harsh orders of their own govern¬ 
ment, poured forth in crowds There were to be seen all ages, 
and both sexes, the old man and his nurse, the maniac and his 
keeper, the bed>ndden creature and the unweaned infant, the 
pale despairing lady and the boisterous ruffian, all mingled to¬ 
gether, without help, without control, shrieking and striving, 
according to their strength or madness, to force their way along 
with the retreating soldiers «But these last, grim with the 
smoke of powder, and alarmed at their own dangerous position, 
were furiously endeavounng to shake off the increasing crowds, 
and keep themselves free to fight the enemy, whose cavalry, ho¬ 
vering on all sides, were fording the nver and already skir¬ 
mishing with the allied horsemen at the distance of pistol shot 
In this terrible confusion, the‘mob of soldiers ana fugitives 
bursting together thfough the close, rocky defiles of Condeixa, 
poured into the open country be;yond Fortunately the French, 
by delaying some days in Coimbra, gave time for the miserable 
people to separate from the troops, and make their way by the 
different lateral routes, with somewhat less of haste and dis¬ 
tress, either to Lisbon or to diflercnt asylums distant from the 
scene of hostilities In a few days, however, the enemy again 
pushed forwards, and daily and nightly combats took place be¬ 
tween their advanced guards and the rear of the allies, the latter 
retiring slowly towards the celebrated hues of Torres Vfedras 

It was dunng this second period of the retreat that Don 
Guillelmo was one evening directed to halt and form a picquet 
near some old houses at the edge of a wild moor near Akmquer 
The first part of the wet season had now set in, and the ram 
was coming down, not in torrents, but in water-spouts, from a 
dark, heavy, low, hanging, gloomy cloud, which, like a huge 
pall, covered the earth The soldiers, standing carelessly in 
groups, blocked up the high road, a cavalry skirmish was 
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going on m front, French prisoners, mixed with English 
dragoons, all gashed with sabre cuts and drenched in blood, 
were passing to the rear The officer, not in the happiest mood, 
and shocked by the appearance of the poor wounded men, had 
turned from them, and leaning on hi» sword was gazing un¬ 
consciously on the cloud above, when suddenly stooping from 
the midst of its dark volume, a large vulture came saihng 
downwards, and hovering for a moment close over his head, 
uttered its shrill cry and passed on The Vcd Das Iras and all 
Its associations rushed imon his mind, and with a start he mut¬ 
tered to himself “ Gtiffone '** the next instant a low musical 
voice, close behind him, murmured “ Ouillelmo His heart 
leaped at the sound, he turned hastily, but only beheld, 
what appeared to him, an old woman mounted on a mule 
and closely muffled in a coarse country cloak His eyes wan¬ 
dered rapidly over this strange figure and then drooped, a 
sickening feeling of disappointment came over him, and he was 
going to turn away, when the same sweet musical voice again, 
and with a more tender accent, murmured Guillelmo, are 
you offended with me J*” at the same moment the hood of the 
seeming old woman s cloak was half opened, and disclosed the 
lovely face of Angela, somewhat pale and sorrowful, indeed, 
but more beautiful than ever 

He would have sprung forward to embrace her, but before 
bis surprise gave him the powea, Angela’s looks plainly said, 
“ beware and her finger pointed towards a large, raw-boned, 
ferocious-looking man, in a brown cloak, having a long heavy 
gun in one hand, a rope leading from her mule’s head-gear m 
the other, and a huge knife stuck in his girdle He was, how¬ 
ever, too intent upon watching the wounded men who were 

f massing, to be aware of the leoognition which was taking place 
lehindhira , and the officer, being thus warned of his importance, 
changed his manner, and with a loud voice and military salute, 
touching his schako, thus addressed the lady 
“ Stnhora, is there anything that I or my men can do to 
serve you ? ’ 

Her sully guardian turned sharply round at these words, 
but seeing that it was the commander of the ^{pops who spoke, 
and that his manner and address were grave and courteous, 
took no furthoi notice, but continued to gaze on the passidg 
ounded prisoners with a ferocious delight, at times muttering 
Cl rses on them, and giving vent to his national hatred by 
abusiie woids 

Having lulled the vigilance of the peasant in this manner, 
Guillelmo, approaching close to Angela, eagerly asked her how 
she came there ? where she was going ^ what had passed since 
he left her in the lovely valley ^ 

** Ah ! Guillelmo, tne story is long, and the subject painful, 
but I am mng to my friends in Lisbonthen with a deep 
sigh she looked timidly towards her rough guardian 
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The dfficer’s blood circulated with great violence, he was 
young and sanguine of temper—war was a game of adventure— 
nis heart beat strongly—the beautiful eyes of Angela were fixed 
on his with a swimming plaintive expression, one instant he 
hesitated, then stepping forward, he put his head close to hers, 
and taking her small hand, which siemed to be purposely 
placed beyond the edge of hei cloak, said with a low, com¬ 
pressed, but earnest accent, while his eye glanced towards the 
surly peasant,— 

“ Angela, are you under any restraint 

She was silent 

“ Angela, these men are mine, they will do my bidding, aie 
you really going to your friends 

Her eyelids sunk, the long dark fringes of her eyelashes fell 
on her cheek, which was of marble paleness Her lips trembled 
a little, but she spoke not 

“ Angela, dearest Angela' answer me, are you happy ?” 

A slight “ No'” was murmured, and a laige tear gathered 
in her eye Guillelmo’s hand pressed hers more closely, her 
head drooped towards his, the tear dropped upon her cheek, 
one moment more and he would have lifted her from the mule , 
but with a sudden movement she withdrew her hand, her face 
flushed, and sighing out, “ No ' I am not happy ^—adios, Guil- 
lelmo'” she pulled the hood of her cloak down, the peasant 
turned at the instant, and struck the mule, which darted for¬ 
ward, the soldiers closed in, and Guillelmo never saw Angela 
more' 

But he still remembers her, still retains the feather from 
Gnffone’s wing' 
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** Up, lady, up to the turret’s height, 

Gaze far as eye can strain, 

There are glitteiing spears and armour bright, 

And pennon and plume—'tis a glorious sight 
On the peaceful hill and plain, 

Tor the iron rule of my itnt hath pass d, 

And loved and the brave arc return’d at last 

** With my Secottd still close to his faithful heart, 
Doubt not thy knight is there, 

That golden shield has repell’d each dart, 

And Uie cruel sword has not dared to part 
Those links so soft and fut 
The pledge at the moment of parting gi\en 
Das found mercy on earth and mercy in heaven ”— 

“ Peace, boaster vain a stem voice said, 

And my Whole before us stood,— 

Peace ' lor thou speak’st of the long since dead, 
And long has that vaunted pledge been red 
In the gallant wearer s blood 
He Slid,—and ere mgbt-iall the lady knew 
That the words of the prophet of ill were true 
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I talk not of meroy I talk not of fear, 

He ueithtr musit know who would be a courier " 

Byrok 

We fondly imagine that our tight httle island produces every¬ 
thing which it does produce in the very highest perfection There 
lives not the lukewarm Briton who can quench his thirst with 
herre de Mars, dine on bifitechs de mouton at a Parisian cafS, or gal¬ 
lop a nag, sprung from the Razza del Re up the Strada Nova at 
Naples, without a sigh, expressed or understood, for the very supe¬ 
rior articles of the same species which he could enjoy were he in 
England, through the intervention of Messrs Hodson, Giblett, or 
Tilbury The sight of one German postillion conducting six stal¬ 
lions at a banging ti ot down hill, and at the same time executing a 
villanously complicated solo on lus huge horn, fails to convince an 
Englishman, as he ought to be convinced, that any continental coach¬ 
manship can compare with that of Jack Peer, or the Brighton Baronet, 
although even those Homers do occasionally nod, and deteriorate 
their passengers precious limbs, and the finest bunch of grapes ever 
grown at Fontainebleau is surpassed in his mind’s eye by the costly 
efforts of his own Scotch forcing gardener He cannot bring himself 
to believe that any foreigner breathing the breath of life can back a 
horse as skilfully as bis own diminutive groom, or that a butler is 
to be found without the white cliffs of Albion capable of decanting 
port wine as steadily, and burnishing plate as brightly, as his own 
corpulent and trustworthy factotum 
As to the relative merits of insular and continental cooks, if our 
patriot enjoys a good digestion, and be free from gout, he will per¬ 
haps liberally allow that that is one of the very few questions open 
to argument, that although turtle-soup, haunches of venison, and 
plura-pudding are unquestionably edibles ot the first class, still 
much may be adduced in favour of potoge a la bisque, turbbt d la 
creme, and orange-flower smfflcesti 
Much of this sturdy patriotism is founded on fact We are 
doubtless very lucky fellows, and enjoy our due proportion of the 
good things of this life 1 am fully alive to the potency of our ale, 
the succulency of our beef and mutton, and the surpassing qualities 
of our horses, neither would I in any way be supposed to detract 
from the well-merited reputation of Jack Peer or Sir Vmny I be¬ 
lieve firmly that the only objection fairly to be raised against our 
hot-house grapes is, that they do now and then cost a guinea a 
pound Neither do I deny tliat our 000ms do stick to their saddles 
like wax, and that, as a nation, we have our spoons cleaned better 
and brighter than any other Our servants are in many points su¬ 
per-excellent , but still, in my humble opinion, they lack the one 
thing needful for the establisliment of a poor man, they want the 
versatility of talent which distinguishes tneir continental brethren, 
and more especially the Swiss and Italians, which two nations 
chiefly supply that class of travelling servants called couriers 
A courier, to attain eminence in his profession, must combine in 
his own person innumerable qualifications He must be strong, and 
inured to fatigue, a light weight, and a good nder, he must possess 
a smattering of coachmaking and cookery, be a thorough valet, un- 
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derstand waiting at table and housekeeping, be expert at accompts, 
and speak fluently at least four or five languages 
We will suppose you, gentle reader, to have landed safely at Ca¬ 
lais, and taken up your quarters at the Hotel du Bourbon Conde M 
Rignolle, the worthy proprietor, in answer to your inquiries about a 
courier who has been recommended to you, responds ,—** He ver 
nice leetle man—I send foi him The “ ver nice leetle man, ’ who 
resembles one of the bettermost kind of Italian princes by w}iom 
“ The Travellers ’ is infested, arrives, and engages to serve you in 
every possible way for the «»um of eight or ten guineas amontfi He 
produces a pile of certificates from his former employers which at 
once attest the excellence of his character, and the richness of the 
English language, inasmuch as the authors of them appear to have 
vied with one another in expressing the same satisfaction in dif. 
ferent words 

Lord Warrington declares himself highly gratified with the at¬ 
tentive services of Eugenio Silvani, and confirms the document with 
his aristocratic coat of arms, which the warmth of Eugenio’s 
breeches pocket has converted into a daub of red wax 
Messrs Hobbs and Hobbs assure future travellers that Silvani is 
a capital fellow, and a real treasure to any person wishing to travel 
speedily through France and Italy They also confiim their auto¬ 
graphs with their seals, which, having been fellow-passengers with 
Lord Warrington’s, for once look equally imposing 
On the morning of your departure you observe a man arrayed in 
a blue military jacket braided with gold, yellow leather-tights, and 
slippers, busying himself in suj^erintending the loading of your car¬ 
nage In him you recognize " the treasure to any person wishing 
to travel speedily He forthwith assumes the command, hands you 
into your bntscha, bundles the lady’s maid into the rumble, starts 
the whole equipage, pays the bill, shakes hands with the waiters, 
kisses M Rignolle on both whiskers, jumps into his jack-boots, and 
Jingles bv you on his bidet, merrily smacking his whip in order to 
get the horses ready for you aU the next relay, where he is well 
known to and cordially greeted by the postboys, who feel assured 
that they have m him, if they go their best, and half murder their 
masters horses, a steady advocate for ‘Hrois ft ones par paste et la 
goutte," —equivdent to about sixpence a mile with us 

At some posts, however, where he has met with vexatious delay 
on former journeys, or been fornished with a foundered bidet, he is 
not quite so popular The postillions recollect his having rigidly ad¬ 
hered to the tarif in remuneiating their tardy services, or perhaps 
^e matlre de paste may call to mind stern battles on the subject of 
the troisieme cheval, or about the i^e of some miraculously fine child 
under six years, in which our sharp fnend Eugene proved*the better 
man 

In the same breath he will reassure the ladies, who may possibly 
feel alarmed at the steepness of the road, or the absence of garde- 
Jms, and then fulminate a orrent of incoherent blasphemy on the 
dilatory postillions, which you cannot help smiling at on account of 
Its absurdity, if you understand it, which, fortunately, his wondrous 
volubility renders rather difficult to unpractised ears 
In counteies where avaut-couners are obsolete, he will lay aside 
his military costume, strap his saddle on the imperial, and accompany 
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tile lady’s maid in the rumble Here he endeavours to make up for the 
time lost in relaying by what he calls pouiser hi postilions, an opera¬ 
tion evidently based on the pair-horse coach principle of whipping 
the willing horse The faster they drive the more vociferously he 
urges them on No matter whether you are pressed for time or not, 
his honour requires that you should be driven at the best pace A 
slow, sulky conductor he silently endures, and tarifs him accurately on 
reaching the next stage, observing laconically, “ Come si oas, cost st 
paga ' 

Few people can conscientiously issert that they have ever known 
their courier to eat, drink or sleep whilst en voyage He has no 
time for so doing, even if he should be so irregular as to wish it. 
On reaching your destination for the night he must select the most 
eligible rooms, jockey the other couriers if he can, get fires lit, 
unload the carnage, air the beds, superintend the supper, and, not 
uiif 1 equently, cook it, when you retire to rest, he must attend you 
as a valet, see your clothes and boots cleaned, examine the state of 
the carriage, and have any requisite repairs executed, procure fresh 
milk and butter for your early breakfast, order the horses, call you 
in the morning—generally two or three tiroes,—^repack the luggage, 
fight with the innkeeper on the subject of oveicharges, satisfy the 
servants, look alter the lady s maid, and be ready to start as soon as 
you aie, and this he must repeat every evening whilst you are on 
your journey, besides galloping some seventy or eighty miles din¬ 
ing the day, on such hacks as it may please Providence and the 
postmasters to provide him with We once, and only once, detected 
our courier partaking of a slight pic-nic in the dicky with the 
maid, and that was probably more from a desire to ingratiate him¬ 
self with her, (for she was very pretty, and, alas * a pretty Abigail 
IS a rock on which many of the most eminent couriers have split,) 
than from an unprofessional habit of eating and drinking on his 
part 

if he IS overworked whilst travelhng, he takes care to enjoy the 
dolce far niente as soon as his master halts at any of the chief conti¬ 
nental wintering quarters The instant that the carnage is un¬ 
packed, his corporeal labours cease He then takes on himself the 
direction of your establishment, and sees that you are bien icrvt, 
but he cannot compromise the dignity of the profession by doing 
anything himself Should you sally forth from your hotel m quest 
of lodgings, and in the imiocence of your heart propose to him to 
mount the box, and give you the benefit of his expenence in making 
your bargain, not imagining that he can entertain any possible ob¬ 
jection against resuming for ten minutes a seat which he has occupied 
daily for the last month, he will look at you as if you had proposed 
that he should deposit himself on the iron spikes behind the carriage, 
and will assure you that he infinitely prefers running after you on 
foot to the degiadation of being seen accompanying your vehicle 
en mlk 

His society is mudi courted by the hotel keepers Baldin, of 
Rome, keeps epen house for respectable couners out of place, in 
leturn for the custom which they have brought and may brmg to 
him 

Your courier is a good dresser,—^perhaps a little over-addicted to 
gold chains and Genoa velvet, but then that is the foreign taste 
His ostensible luggage is small, yet he sports a wonderful variety of 
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garnientBj and his toilet table is covered with numeious .bn^heqf 
gallipots, and bottles lie generally takes lessons on the gjPtaa anc): 
sings agreeably,talent which is duly appreciated by dw 
maids The poor footmen, with whom some travellers ^cimban 
themselves, feel their infenonty, and hate him according! 
merely despises them He traffics a good deal in a small way*m ola 
carriages, eau de cologne, jewellery, and gloves He is a capital 
nurse in case of sickness To sum up the good qualities of this 
excellent class of servants, they are, with very few exceptions, 
strictly honest, and grateful for any kindness shown to them, and if 
now and then a black sheep out of the dock should be detected levy¬ 
ing a slight per-centage on his employer s purchases, who can wonder 
at his ««o doing, when they consider with w hat wealthy, purse-proud, 
extravagant blockheads uese men have often to deaP 

Vaslyn 
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bpiKiTS of fire* spirits of fire! 

Kindle your torches, and up with me, 

Larth to-night shall yield the pyre 
That lightens our red—red revelry 
Water shall hiss m out liot embrace' * 

Stone shall snap with each burning kiss ’ 

The morrow shall wonder much to trace 
So wild a scene of rum is this 
Now to the banquet * wine ne er shone 
Bright as the hery draught we drain , 

Glided wood and tbiserd stone 
Are the viands that feast our flame-born train 
Crackle the wood • shiver the block • 

Moulder the silken work of the loom * 

Water > w uer' thy power wc mock, 

Swallow it up in the geiieril doom! 

Flutter your wings, and sgnd up on high 
Sp irkles <if laughter * agaiu * again * 

Dim with their light the stars in the sky. 

Cast them to earth like Gomorrah’s ram' 

The red blood of mortals dyes the stream. 

That flows where the battle is fitice and strong. 
Tinge, then, eacli white cloud above with their gleam, 
To herald our conquest whilst floating along 
Spirits of fire I spirits of fire * 

1 he north wind has come to our feast of flame , 
Clothe It with smoke, our festal attire, 

And welcome the guest that unbidden came 
Gloriously, glonously revel we on I 
Ages have gather d—a night shall destroy * 

Half of our banquet alas * is dune, 

Still there s enough behind for joy 
1 luttei your wings, and steal from the shade 
The chisel d ttacings of yonder wall. 

Let it behold the work ye’ve made 
Ere the half-eaten timbers fall 

Down with the loof to the blacken d ground! 

Shout like the thunder one loud hurra! 

Wave your dark mantles of smoke around, 

Spirits of fire, away • iway * 
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THE GOOD-POK-NOTHING 

BY BDWABB HAYBXW 

WITH AN illustration SY OSOBOS OBtUSSBANK 

Am old convivial proverb asserts, You sbi^l knirw a man by h» 
cellar^' Perhaps ft vras Mr !Edwm Jackmans naturally modest 
and retinng dispositioft which induced him on^pmally to fix his 
abode as far frmn the above proverbial point of inspection as poa- 
nble. He was not partial to the cellar His coals, for instance, 
used to be citrned to him "fred^ and firesh* by a grc^t unwashed, 
v^o, after stamping riowly up the hollow staurs, Vfouhl rattle the 
duMy burden on the fioor, and ^mi dog^mdly stand beside the rub¬ 
bish for cash on delivery But time, v^ch abases all things, did 
not spare Mr,EdwmJackmaiu Graduidly that gentlemans habi¬ 
tation sank low^ and lower, till last he regtiialrly dined in the 
pirhttr Gradually also had the naturally modest and retirmg dis¬ 
position sunk with the body From an honest desire (wanting more 
brilliant qualifications) to be esteemed for his gonume good nature, 
Jackman descended to petty cares for hi# respeckiUhty , and when, 
in his own opinion, this middling honour was established, he felt a 
longing after the genteel# 

A waggon and four proportumable hmaes, stationed before his 
door, was an object for Icdty ccntemplation as he stood at the 
window, his nose fiattened against^ ^ass, ouelessly dallying with 
the Sliver in his pocketsand, remembmng the days long past, 
he thought of those wbo^ abititaes and prospecht Srere sUlt high in 
the sloping chambers at some dismal inn of court,—whose pecu¬ 
niary resources wmw the lawfttl discussion of the chandler and the 
laundress, and swellingly compared them with bis own present im- 
poitance It was a pleasant »ght to see 'file passengers duck and 
run to avoid the s^y of " wc y«ry hestt autumnm Walls«ids, 
which were tncUing over the pavement into the ample abyss be¬ 
neath , but when the chm^ arrived, and one sturdy fellow bravely 
smacked fit^ emptied sacks upon the pavement, while another m 
lusty accmits announced thmr numbers to the neighbourhood, ^wm 
Jackman would prudently |:«tire to conqeal his feelings, and order 
beer fear the men ^ 

To those who enter the ]%al profession without other resources 
fiian thmr own abilities, there is a "great gulf" lying between the 
dur^utable retailer of the coal-shed, who receives orders with sus- 

E icion, and the complacent dapper merchant, who never thinks of 
IS bill even when the fuel is consumed Mr, Jackman had, unas¬ 
sisted, leaped this gulf He had a nght to feel proad, but as he 
now kept a man-servant, he could not blip also feebng genteel, m 
which sentiment the g^tle partner of his bed tmd fortune amply 
participated. Thus the domestic circle of the conveyancer might 
have been harmonious, had an only child, now in his fifth year, been 
of a tractable disposition, but Master Frederick was rudely healthy 
It was a trying affliction to his parfUits when, beholding other chil¬ 
dren walk stiffly on without rnmpbng their collars by looking either 
to the right or left, they contrasted idem pnm gentility of these little 
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dears wiibh the offensive activity of their own offspring, who was 
ever pointing at this, running after that, patting the dogs thatpassed 
him, or manng advances to httle animals, in his parents' eyes, still 
lower in the sc^ of creation Nor was this the whole of bs mis- 
behavioinr — 4 t home, if a little choice lace, (the finest Brussels,) 
too sacred even fmr Sundays, was left soaking in his mother s wasb> 
hand-basin, there was Master Fredenck surely to be found, with a 
dirty tobacco-pipe, endeavouring to blow bladders for his amuse¬ 
ment 

"Ah!'would the sorrowing mother cry, "nothing escapes that 
boy, he destroys everything he ought to have been bred in a bear¬ 
garden He’ll never make a gentleman f There was not such lace 
as this in London, the queen has not any like it, and he has pur¬ 
posely tried to destr^ it The good-for-nothing ' 

Should the dean BfoUands have been put down to save the stair¬ 
case carpet, ten mmntes afterwards a stream of water would be dis¬ 
cernible np the middle, while t|lc sides were profusely decorated 
with httle dirty shoe-marks Master Frederick had converted the 
filter into a bath for the kitten, and there could be no water for h's 
father s dmner that day 

"A nasty httle fellow!” cried his mother, twittering with pas¬ 
sion* " So nice as they looked But he can t bear anythmg that 
18 dean filth is what he dehghts m,—a pigstye would please him 
Was there ever a child bom with really such blackguard propen- 
Bities I' 

Thus, though his parents would have laughed at any mention of 
expecting a child to be bom with innate conventional decorum and 
knowledge of genteel usa^s, Uiey nevertheless persisted in pro¬ 
claiming every boyish miscm^ or infantine indiscretion Master Ke- 
denck was guilty of, as an additional proof that their son could never 
be made a gentleman, nor did the parents use any caution to avoid 
the probable consequences of the lad's natural activity* 

Mrs Jackman now gave the finishing touch to her gentikty by a 
declared passion for glass and craoked china, and her lord, to en¬ 
courage tne delicate aspiration, crowned her desires and her collec¬ 
tion with a glass pitcher of exquisite workmanship and unusual 
dimensions It was such a specimen of art as any lady in Mrs 
Jackman s station of life must have felt proud in possessing, and 
pleasure in washing She was, in fact, impatient for its display, and 
a party was invited for the express purpose 

The day arrived sundry clients, with one or two relations, (to 
soften down the positive look of business, and make up numbers,) 
sat down m the parlour, while Master Frederick, waiting m the 
ptfssage to come in with the dessert, fingered every dish that went 
in, and clawed every fragment that came out Dinner being 
ended, and the cloth removed, the boy, having been re-washe^ 
bounced into the room, buffhad hardly insisted on being noticed by 
all present, before the glass pitcher was placed in the middle of the 
table, and attracted general attention, all with one accord bursting 
mto a chorus of admiration 

The Jackmans were m their glory, the company restless through 
a wish to be amiable, and Master F^denck, being the most com¬ 
mon-place mark for the <hsplay of this desire, they commenced a 
scramble for possession of the child Each bmted his plate with 
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some tnflmg delicacy,requesting the boys attention to the fact, 
and, as if urged by his parents’ repeated requests to mve him 
wine, as Frederick would be ill,’ no one was content till the young 
gentleman had done him or her the honour, and, to do the boy 
justice, he certainly exhibited on this occasion the most polite ala¬ 
crity, till (unaccustomed to a more potent beverage than milk and 
water) the little fellow became flushed and noisy, and the digestive 
serenity of the gentlemen was gratefully relieved when the ladies, 
retiring, took the child with them 

Frederick, on reaching the drawing-room, to his mother’s horror, 
fell asleep, and snored *' like a pig, ’ while, on awaking, the first 
words he uttered were an urgent request, or rather petulant demand, 
for “ something to drink ' 

“Goodness me, child* whispered Mrs Jackman, “you do no¬ 
thing but drink Be quiet, sir'—^you’ve had too much to drink 
already ’ After this, she indulged in a series of frowns, nods, and 
contortions, and quoted freely from those maxims which constitute 
the code of mammas, ultimately making her son s deficiencies an 
excuse for ordering the announcement of coffee 

This latter effect was by no means pleasing to Mr Jackman he 
was free with his wine, and wanted opportunity only to be equally 
so with his tongue, and when his health was drunk, the peculiailv 
emphatic sincerity with which he poured forth his “ want of words 
to express’—the “proudest moment of his life,’—and his “wishes 
for the prosperity of all present, ’ must have provoked a most com¬ 
plimentary discussion on the host s oratorical powers, if the servant 
had not bobbed in, almost before,the applauses had subsided, and 
blurted out “ Coffee • thereby distracting the ideas of the company 
nor, afterwards, could a moment s pause take place in conversation 
without the lelloMr s again intruding, till, fairly baited from the wine 
by these incessant interruptions, Mr Jackman led the way to the 
drawing-room 

A short tete-a-tete between the parents occasioned sundry glances 
towards their thirsty child, and“the father took an opportunity of 
whispering in his ear with threatening factf, “ You ’ll please to be¬ 
have yourself, sir • as, passing rapidly by, he hastened to do the 
hospitable Frederick now saw coffee handed to all but himself, 
who, of all, had most need of it IIis voice assumed a touching pa¬ 
thos as he timidly ventured to utter, “ Please, ma • ’ But “ Little 
b^s, he was told, “ should sec company helped first, and then, 
“ Little boys should never ask, and, " Little boys ought to wait to 
be served, and say nothing At length the little boy m question, 
instead of studying to benefit by the instruction thus timely convey¬ 
ed, tooh^ advantage of an open door to escape down stairs * 

The family filter, which lor the kind of thing was certainly hand¬ 
some, stood partly for convenience, but chiefly for ornament, on the 
landing-place at the top of the kitchennstairs, and before this the 
parched child presently stood, listening most attentively to the 
music made by the water dropping through the stone into the re¬ 
ceptacle beneath Peeling that servants are equally vigorous m 
imitating and abusing the harshness of their superiors, Frederick’s 
hope of procuring a mug to drink from, rested on his being able to 
take one unobserved, and while looking round for this purpose his 
eye re>ted on the glass pitcher, which now, standing on the maho- 
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f^any slab ib the hall, proudly surmounted a heap of dirty plates 
filled with fVuit-parings 

Its cool and liquid appearance was decisn e, conscious of doing 
wrong, but unable to resist, our hero mounted a chair, and, flutter¬ 
ing with apprehension, lifted, though not without difficulty, the 
weighty vessel &om its exalted situation, and had just borne it safe¬ 
ly to the filter, when the man-servant (to whose care it had been 
speaally mtrij^ted) approached, and with horror beheld his young 
master thus employed Place—character—wages, (with an indirect 
glance at paying for breakages,) floated before the menial s eyes he 
involuntarily cried,— 

Ah • yoa ve no business to lay hold of that 

So probably thought the child, for he no sooner heaid the words 
than he let go the handle, abd the lug, complying with the law of 
gravity, eemmenetd descending the kitchen-stairs 

Paralyzed at the sight, both Frederick and the man watched it as 
It leisurely hopped from one stair to another without sustaining the 
slightest damage Seeing this, a tumultuous hope aiose that it 
might miraculously escape altogether, when, ]ust at that moment, 
as if exulting in the feats it had performed, it playfully sparkled 
with more than ordinary lustre, while, rolling on to the stones at the 
bottom, with a loud crash it shivered into a thousand pieces 

“ That s done for > There 11 be a jolly row >*’ mournfully eja- 
culatet} l;he servant To prove these words true the little delinquent 
tuned li(|Rong lungs for the celebration of the misfortune, and in 
a few modienits the space around him was thronged Mrs Jackman 
heard the tale,—looked upon tha fragments,—pronounced riWsA^ 
and Chinese cement of no avail,—and hastdy retired Mr Jackmaiv 
was equally distressed—^not for his loss—^trns he at first did not so 
particularly consider, but he was distiessed to know in what man¬ 
ner he ought to comfort himself In his own mind he had, by his 
speech of thanks, given the surrounding guests a magnificent opi¬ 
nion of his ment il resources, and he was anxious ta*confirm the im¬ 
pression thus created by Jhe loftiness of his bearing on the present 
trying occasion How to do this was all he wanted to know He 
accordingly thrust one Hand within his vest, and the other into his 
pocket, and #ith a decided look of nothingness waited for a cue 
from the conduct of those around 
It s very vexatious • said one 

Mr Jackman thrust his hand a little further into his waistcoat, 
and sighed 

‘^Dont distress yourself about it," considerately murmured an¬ 
other , 

"Thank you! thank you' cr^^he host in violent emotion 
" l' ra his father, but, however, 1 mar it' I 11 

"What could the child have been domg?" 

" Heaven only knows I can t tell If he nail a|i0keh to me, 
sooner than this should have happened I'd have denied him no¬ 
thing My heart, to the fullest extent of rny p eans, he knows is his 
What then could he want with that go, sir, go'” add¬ 

ed Jackman, turning to the culprit,^ I ii^|PMsver make you a gen¬ 
tleman Go, sir, and get another father who can tolerate your acts, 
and put up with your extravagance You 'It find the oiffinrenoe, 
sir I renounce you You have severed yourself fboto me for aver. 

VOL IV i> H 
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The^e, take him, take him, some one, take him from this house 
I give him to you Let me never see the boy again ' And thus 
saving, Mr Jackman stiutted away with the air of a man who he¬ 
roically sacrifices feeling to duty 

His audience were all astonishment ‘ Could the father be sen- 
ous ? ’ each seemed by his looks to ask of the other *' And if, 
thought they, “ he ts serious, which of us does he expect is to be 
burthened with the mischievous child whose tricks have 'sundered 
the affections of his natural father? A simultaneous uneasiness 
pervaded the group, which however soon gave place to a desire 
of further consoling the afflicted parent, in which kind purpose they 
so speedily embarked th it M ister Frederick found himself shortly 
after Ins father s dep irturc standing by the side of his uncle, Mr 
Alexander, alone 

Alexander was a kmd-heirted man lie was a Scot, without 
one of those bad qualities which some think characteri/e a whole 
nation 

He, from a feeling of compassion lest the child might be too 
seveiely chastised for his erior, took him home, and (being a dealer 
in canvass and sail-cloth) turned the young scap^race into his 
warehouse, with full permission to do all the damage he was able 
The boy was delighted with his liberty, and by next morning had 
made a bos^ friend of the only constant inhabitant and guardian 
of the place, a huge Newfoundland dog,—Lion by name,—a mas¬ 
sive beast, of grave md shaggy aspect, who p issedhis life chained to 
an enormous kennel, so placed as to command the principal entrance 
Here M ister Frederick romped with the brute, and tumbled about 
the heavy bales which were everywhere strewn over the place, nor 
for a moment thought bow far his parents had become reconciled to 
his last night s adventure 

He s not at all like other children, he is so mischievous, 
remarked Mrs Jackman at her breakfast table 

“ If he'd only do as I tell him, responded her lord “ Heaven 
knows, I never speak but for his good 'J^hat child, Jane, has, I'm 
afraid, a natural dispo«iition for blackguardism 1 don t see the end 
of him ” 

Everybody would let him drink, rejoined the ludj, " though 
I kept begging of them not to do so I never saw a child take 
strong wine as he did, and, when he was asleep in the drawing¬ 
room I felt quite ashamed, he looked so red and vulgar I thought 
then something must happen, and what the servants could have 
been about' But London servants are getting so religious, they 
can thmk of nothing but wages, and perquisites, and their Sundays 
out 

“ Twenty pounds ’' cried the father “ There isn t a gentleman 
m Lomlon can produce its fellow ' Could he find nothing to break 
but tmt ^ Give me my hat * I 'll teach him to behave himself 
I 11 make a gentleman of him, or he shall smart for it * ’ And the 
report of a door slammed violently, announced Mr Jackman s de¬ 
parture 

As he went his pace increased beyond all common ambulatory 
movements snorting and jumping he passed along, as though he 
sought to illustrate the turbulence of biS passions by unevenness of 
motion Thus prot:eeding,'’his eye caught a horSewhiputicketed for 
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sale at two-and-sixperce m i saddler s window Mr Jackman 
paused It was decidedly chiap, neverthelessj after a solemn shak¬ 
ing of hi8 head he slowly walked on,—then stopped again,—looked 
back hesitatingly, and, retracing his steps, scrutinized the article foi 
a considerable time with the profoundest gravity It was a cru el wea¬ 
pon to lay upon so young a child, but the weight of the hand might 
do him a greater injury The idea of humanity was lugged in to 
justify seventy lie bought the horsewhip, and, did he entertain 
any doubt as to the propriety of his conduct, he gave his indigna¬ 
tion towards his son the full benefit of his uneasiness, and soon 
stood at the warehouse-door, flouiisliing his new purchase before the 
child 

** You will come here, sir ’ Come heie, Frederick' 

The summons was certainly productive of i movement, but in 
the opposite direction to that pointed out by filial obedience 

You had better come here, sir • You had better come here, 
Frederick' 

The child evidently entertained a different opinion he quickened 
his retreat 

" Look sharp, little 'un, or you 11 want no fire to warm ye this 
day Now keep your eyes open, and hop for it, and it ye rm, isn t 
there a chance he 11 not catch you for once, darling^ cried some 
one* 


Mr Jackman drew himself up, and, looking with savage pride 
towards tl^e place whence the words proceeded, beheld an Irish 

glistening m t|ie expectation of amusement 
from |j|||||^oposed chase Keenljf s^isitive tq p. pvent s natural dis- 
interference, and peculiaiily ^live to we mortifying idea 
of his anger being food for an inferior v low amusement Jackman 
muttered something " not loud but deep, and darted vigorously 
after his son, thinking to decide the question at once by a coup de 
main , but the child had considerable advant iges,—he could glide 
in between bales of canvass, or creep through holes, which his father 
either could not penetrate, or was forbidden by dignity to attempj^jn 
the presence of a meniaf 

" Only let me catch you, you young villain • To expose your own 
father thus * Come here, sir'—will you come here ?—ugh ’—only 
let me catch you, sir' 

" Only do that thing, and you ll catch it, little un' jeered the 
Hibernian, capeiing with delight at witnessing Jackmans irritation 
Och ' rin for the life of ve, rin! Ihgant' If the ould un don t 
see whiskey till he whacks ye, sure there s a dry wake for him — 
Ah' missed that same, now—^luck's on the side of ye Km, jewel' 
—och ' ha ' ha'—^iin, honey, nn' 

Goaded by the mans coarseness, what remained of Jackmans 
temper entirely forsook him lllind with passion, he rushed wildly 
forward, felting with the horsewhip without aim on all sidds, but 
hardl}/^ud he gone a dozen paces ere, stumbling over a heap of 
goods, fle measured his length upon the ground The Iri8hmai| 
fairly yelled with dehght, while Jackman, bounding from the fioor, 
saw his son toddling almost leisurely along it a consideiable dis¬ 
tance Become now, from lage, regardless of dignity, die father 
leaped over several intervening obstacles, and once more neared tne 
boy, who was imprudent enough to quit his cover and cross the open 
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floor of the warehouse It was evident that here he had no chance 
With a short involuntary cry of exultation, his loving papa sprang 
forward, and had almost grasped Freddy by the hair, when, as if by 
magic, the urchin suddenly disappeared, and Mr Jackman shot 
some distance past the spot before lie could check himself and return 
to examine it He was hurrying to do this, when a huge black nose, 
reposing between two formidable paws, warned him to proceed no 
farther Master Frederick had in facJ,for refuge entered the kennel, 
at the extremity of which he was discovered crouching behmd the 
dog 

“ Lie down ’ said Mr Jackman, as, resolved on punishment, he 
slowly advanced, thou^ with considerable doubt as to what part the 
new actor intended to take in the scene, “ he down, Lion *—fine 
fellow '—good old doggy'—^poor old lion *—^lie down •' 

Notwithstanding this insinuating language, the dog remained, to 
all appearance, ignorant even of Mr Jackmans vicinity Once, 
indeed, the deep muzzle slightly quivered, but it was hardly per¬ 
ceptible, and did not interrupt the settled expression of grave medi¬ 
tation which characterized the countenance of the brute Embold¬ 
ened by this stillness Jackman approached neaier and nearer still, 
and from the spot where he now stood might, if the animal should 
continue to act in the true spirit of neutrality, drag forth his rebel- 
Bous offspring However, previously to attempting this, he deemed 
It prudent to reconnoitre farther, and bent his body for the purpose 
The dog instantaneous!) raised his small expressive eyes, looked Mr 
Jackman stedfastly m the face, and tlien slowly closied the orbs in 
apparent slumber ^ 

There's a dog cried Jackman, recovering his scif-pos- 

The sound of the voice now seemed to irritate the animal, and this 
alarming the child, Master Frederick patted the broad back of ^e 
brute with his little hand, which Mr Jackman perceiving, miscon¬ 
strued into an attempt to make the dog attack him 

You little blackguard'—set^tlie dog at your omn father ’’ cried 
Jackman, his rage aggravated beyond even its former excess 
Thrusting forth one arm, he seized his son by the neck, but m an 
instant released him again, for he heaid the Iiishman shout, a chain 
rattle and the deep grinding of a dog s growl He felt that there 
was danger, yet, before he could avoid it, a sudden agonizing pam 
demanded his immediate attention 

When the first flash of fear had passed awav, Mr Jackman per¬ 
ceived that the dog was in his rear, and, what more nearly touched 
him, in possession of a considerable portion of his fleshy With c^in- 
sciousness returned his regard for the opinion of other people, and 
his sensitiveness to anything bd^dering upon the ridiculous, and 
apprehending that hi*» present predicament was liable, if known, to 
become a jest among nis friends, he struggled to restrllh the cries 
that rose thickly in his throat He remembered that the Irishman 
kwas present, and, notwithstanding the pain which it occasioned him, 
^(as every movement on his part was now answered by fresh furor on 
that of the animal,) he managed to turn his body so as to face the 
porter, when, to add to his grief, he discovered the fellow, disabled 
through laughter, leaning for support against the wall Resolved 
rather to be eaten up ahve than etui on others for assistance^ what 
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could th« 4 unhappy Jackman do^ Hope was not a feeling to be 
cherished by a man whose bod^ was detained by a Newfoundland 
dog It was too quiet a sensation for one who every moment felt 
the beast batting at him, as it were, with his nose, to renew his bite, 
or shaking him in an endeavour either to tear off the flesh or prove 
the firmness of his grip 

No means of escape presented themselves to the hurried glance of 
the sufferer, whose only chance, indeed, was through the interference 
of the porter Stifling the hatred that this man s conduct had created, 
Jackman at length called to him for help, but the fellow only lifted 
up his headland seeing Jackman s face, fell into another such ex> 
cessive peal of merriment as precluded all hope from that quarter 

Pride, the proverb says, has no feeling, but those who indulge it 
have, and Mr Jackman grew faint as a probability of the dogs 
ultimately throwing him down and mangling him occurred to his 
imagination Every moment his fears increased, even his deilre to 
avoid exposure pas^ed away, and, alter making one or two strange 
guttural sounds, the voice at length burst forth in a volume that 
defies description 

The plate was soon crowded People passing in the street rushed 
to the entrance, the inmates of Mr Alexander s house hurried to 
the spot, while a sudden energy of terror lent Jackman strength to 
free nimself from the animal, though at the loss of a considerable 
portion of that garment peculiar to his sex 

Any other man, under such circumstances, would have hastily 
sought concealment, avaihng himself of Mr Alexanders pressing 
invitation to “ step in doors, but Mr Jackman s character was not 
of the ordinary stamp When tfle immediate danger had passed, his 
conceit returned, and catching a glance of two servants who were 
tittering and whispering at the extreme end of the place, he resolved 
not to quit that spot before he had lent a dignityj^^sfortune 

Alexander • cried he, endeavouring to look firm, though his 
every nerve was in motion, and the tears standing m his eyes, 

Alexander ’—d— n the dog •—^T^e good-for-nothing'—Alexander, 
you see what a state 1 in, and I request you will pull that boy 
out —Oh' 

I dare na do it, replied Mr Alexander, with difficulty suppress¬ 
ing his laughter, besides, any friend even o yours is welcome to 
my house, and I canna, therefore, refuse your am son the use o my 
ktnnel 

“ Now, mark me—^that boy will ruin me if he s not corrected ,— 
no friend of mine shall mterfcie Now, Alexander, either drag him 
out, or, as 1 m a mortal man, 1 11 leave your house this instant for 
ever' 

“ What • m those breeks > diiyly asked the Scot, pointing to the 
drapery that hung in picturesque tatter-. 

“ It 18 4acent he is for travelling, sure enough, masther ’ ’ bawled 
the Irishman, emboldened by observing his employer smile 

Ihis was no brilliant jest, but it came in just when one of some 
sort was wanted, and the bystanders now beginning to understaiid 
circumstances, the Hibernians remark was, to the confusion of 
Mr Jackman, received witli shouts During their continuance, that 
gentleman thus addressed his son, who remained crouching, the 
picture of infant dread, m his humble asylum 
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“ You see what you 're doing, young rascal ’ Will nothing but 
my positive degradation satisfy your blackguard propensities ? To 
expose me first to that ruffian's laughter—then set the dog at your 
father—and now cause the mob to hoot him' Come out, sir, or I 11 
be the death of you '' and, in proof of sincenty, he shook the whip 
wrathfully at the child 

The heedless populace having chosen to side against “the old 
un, yelled when they observed his threatening action, and their 
remarks (such as could be heard) being forcibly expressive of 
indignation, Mr Jackman was soon glad to avail himself of the 
Scot's repeated invitation 

Weeks, months, passed on, and the outraged dignity of the father 
would not listen to a thought of leconcihation “That boy had 
pm)cd himself a blackguard f He would renounce him for ever 
Mr Alexander was becoming loud in his remarks on the evils of 
bearing malice, when Mrs Jackman presented her husband with 
another hope Masculine dignity is incompatible with these oc¬ 
casions , the father struggled hard to maintain it, till, one day, 
dining off an ugly bone of mutton and clammy potatoes, in the back 
drawing-room, he felt suddenly overwhelmed by a rush of softness, 
and hastening to the second floor, communicated his uitention of 
having Frederick home and sending him to school 
At the appointed time, his uncle took the boy home, and both 
were shown up-stairs mto the mother s bedroom, who was beginning 
to “ sit up a little every day There things had evidently been 
prepared for a scene Mr Jackman, effectively serene, was atti¬ 
tudinizing in an arm chair The occasion, indeed, called for his 
grandest powers of speech 

After having been caressed by mamma, and remarked on by Mrs 
Dobson, the monthly nurse, Frederick was placed upon a high stool, 
which had betn put purposely for him, directly fronting his papa 
It was time to begin Mrs Jackman, who had experience in her 
husband s humours, looked the picture of patience, trying to go to 
sleep, while Mrs IDobson, feeling that something was gomg.to take 
place in which her impoitance was no consideration, became ob¬ 
streperously attentive to the wants and wishes of the little stranger 
Just as Mr Jackman had wiped his face and blown Ins nose, and 
was sighing deeply while pocketing his handkerchief with an 
exuberance of action, the footman brought the hackney-coach to 
the door which was to take his young master to school The man 
had been told a coach would be wanted, and had mistaken tlie in¬ 
timation for an immediate order The blunder lost him his si¬ 
tuation He left the f imily that day month 
Thus Mr Jackman s ideas were likely to be nipt in the bud, un¬ 
less he ceuld muster sufficient magnammity to pay the coachman 
for resting the miserable horses at his door This, however, he could 
not easily brmg himself to do if he had an aversion, it was to part 
with money, the full value lor which he had not received —but, on 
the other hand, was the wisdom he had concocted to be stifled at 
the veiy moment of its birth ^ was the pathos he himself almost 
wept to think of, not, after all, to astonish the monthly nurse ^ 
Mr Jackman pulled out his watch, and placed it in such a position 
that the index exactly iionted him He would sacrifice one halt 
hour, and with desperate gciieiosity, the fervour of which made 
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Iijm grasp hard the elbow of his chair, and emphatically thrust his 
face close to that of his son, he thus began <— 

“ Frederick, my dear child •’ 

The dear child was stupidly watching the gambals of a blue¬ 
bottle buzzing against the window 

« Frederick, my dear child, began Mr Jackman solemnly pa 
thetic ‘ you do not know what it is to be a father 

« Am t in iidtur he should yet, but give the little rogue time, and 
he '11 learn as well as the best of you, I warrant me, loudly inter¬ 
rupted Mrs Dobson, who was jolting her interesting charge upon 
her knees 

Silence, if you please, madam' cried Mr Jackman, turning 
his back upon the speaker, that he might the more effectually stare 
at her over his shoulder Then, having bustled himself once more 
into composure, he again commenced 

“ My dear child' Frederick • To feel like a father is a very 
serious consideration 

" There, do you hear that, you little beauty’s beauty > shouted the 
nurse, at the same time indulging in one of those sonorous smacks 
of the lips, which are pecuhar to ladies of her sedate employment 
“ It 18 not three minutes ago, fired Mr Jackman rising and 
standing angrily before Mis Dobson, “ by any watch in the king¬ 
dom,—I repeat, that three minutes have not elapsed since, in the 
politest way imaginable, I troubled myself to tell you to hold your 
tongue Now, I command silence' 

“ Mr Jackman, replied the monthly nurse, looking at the gen¬ 
tleman from under her brows, aod speaking in a suppressed voice 
I m sure there s plenty of room in the house without your coming 
here to make a disturbance just when my poor dear lady ought to 
want to get to sleep 

“ Do you know, Mrs Dobson, who you are I 11 tell you, 
ma am, that I 11 do as I like in my own house, and to give 
to this determination, Mr Jackman slightly raised his voice, which 
Mrs Dobson no sooner heard tliaif she gave loose to her loudest 


powers, actually bawling; 

« Shame on e' shame on e» ugh' here she indulged in a sound, 
between a scream and a grunt, of so emphatic a nature, that the 
delivery fairly shook her ponderous frame “ Shame on e 
You must have a bad heart to make a noise like this when you 

S nows my lady didnt scarce touch a mouthful o dinner Hoh 
ow mind my words, I won t take none o the consequences, come 
rhat may of it If the dear soul dies—yon may laugh. Mister 
Jackman, but it s no laughing matter to a woman o my years 
Thank Heaven, my character s established Oh' when tlie doctoi 
said, only this very morning, quiet and good nursing was every¬ 
thing to us now—when you might have had the whole house to 
yourself' I never was interfered wiUi by no gentleman atorc 
1 ve attended rich and poor—ah' though I say it, the best of peo¬ 
ple Lady Emily Smithson will speak to my character any day, 
I was with her as last June we had nothing of this sort there, and 

if you'd known to behave like a-, , , u 

A very natural consequence here interrupted this discursive ha¬ 
rangue, Mrs Jackman, overpowered by the noise and confusion, 
had fainted 
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All crowded to the bedside, and her husband, who was really 
hurt at the result of the disturbance to which he had been a party, 
bore Mrs Dobson s glances and remarks with repentant humility, 
while the nurse, no ways moved by his sorrowful looks, made him 
hurry up and down stairs for sundry trifling articles, nor was it 
till he became incapable of further exertion, that she thought " the 
poor, dear, sweet sufferer might do now, ’ then, treading with such ex¬ 
treme caution as fully impressed the necessity of preserving silence, 
she advanced to where the gentleman stood panting, and assuming 
an air of parental forgiveness, laid her hand upon his shoulder 
** Now, as 1 m a Christian woman,' said Mrs Dobson m a voice 
barely audible let us hope, for the love of heaven, ray dear Mr 

Jackman, you will another time-' 

But he who dehghted in lecturing, had an abhorrence of being 
lectured, and as any further dispute with Mrs Dobson was out of 
the question in that apartment, he cast his eyes round the room, and 
perceiving that Mr Alexander had taken the boy down stairs, and 
that the half hour he had so gloriously devoted to other purposes, 
had expired, he hastily said. 

My dear Mrs Dobson—there—say no more about it Yott are 
not a father *' 

The woman stared and was about to reply, when Jackman darted 
out of the room, crying that the coach was waiting, and he must 
see the child off ' 

As he descended the stairs, he thus soliloquised 
** Was ever parent so afflicted with a child ^ He will thnve under 
no treatment I allowed him to co;ne down after dinner—gave him 
fruit, wine, and all he could ask for—then he destroyed my pro¬ 
perty I tried seventy, he set the dog at me—made me the butt 
of that Irish beast, and caused me to be hooted at by a mob Now 
when, with my heart overflowing, I endeavour to awaken him to 
somethmg like a sense of respectability, there’s his poor mother 
Anting—^the whole house is disturbed—me witb a dreadful head¬ 
ache, owing to that old wranan’s^infernal clatter, and he himself the 
only person who has not l^n * put out by his dreadful low predilec¬ 
tions The child is evi^mtly unfit for genteel society, 1 dont 
know what can be done with him It s madness attempting to in-^ 
struct him so he must go to school—^the Good-for-nothing 


CHARADE 

Therf was once a Inight both young and tall. 
And blessed with a handsome face, 

When he rode at the ring, or danced at the ball, 
T was dpne with a wonderful grace, 

By the leaguered wall, in the battle’s burst, 

’Mid the foremost his name was reckoned, 
But, alas > he always was itoy First, 

Because he had not ray Second 
Fair ladies tuined with a scornful look 
When he ventured to draw near, 

And fathers and mothers shuddered and shook 
If be gazed on their daughters dear. 

Often apart from the crowd he stole, 

And cried as his fate he cursed, 

** Tf my Second I had, I might e’en be my Whole, 
But I nevei should be my First ” 
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CHAPTER XXir 


Too JolliC hurnes Mr Snarry from sport to sport, to banish his re^t 

liic Biiinc of the lodger who played the flute in bed, on the second 
floor of the house in Windmill street, occupied by the funny gentle¬ 
man and his friend, was Fippii—Mr Rasselas Fipp® He was a 
harmless looking young man, with along nose and his mouth was 
puckered into a perpetual simper from long practice on his instiu- 
ment, which gave him a lively expression, although his nature wis 
grave Perhaps it was this harmless disposition that made liira vciy 
popular amongst the fairer portion of the visitors to Gravesend, coupled 
with his musical propensities, for he knew a great number of ladies 
Oftentimes as the benighted traveller returned from Cohham, he 
heard the dulcet notes of Mr Fipps’s pipe—he was equally great upon 
the flageolet—floating in the soft^nd mellow eventide, and at a turn 
of the load would discover Mr Fipps reclining in a pastoral attitude 
against a stile, whilst two or three ladies, seated on logs of timbei, 
listened to him in wrapt admiration, and donkeys biowsed at then 
side, in classical grouping Ihe style of Mr Fipps s playing was 
usually ambitious and of a high school—indeed, he sometimes at¬ 
tempted to grasp such lofty notes that bystanders trembled for his 
bloodvessels, but in moments of light distraction he would essay the 
gay quadrille or populgf waltz, and then, when nobody was by, the 
ladies would dance a gentle measure upon the gi Oen sward, calling e leh 
other “ dear,” and laughing timidly, as though they blushed to find 
themselves thus employed, as is their wont on such occasions, from 
sylvan dances to the first quadrille after supper at evening parties 
So that the life of Mr Fipps might be considered as Arcadian , and 
he would have formed, with his fair companions, a soit of diop scene 
of the nineteenth century, had any artist sketched them 

During the early periods of their lesidence Mr Joe Jollit did not 
get on very well with Mr Fipps lie pronounced him “ slpw, ' and 
indeed what could be expected from a man who dined every day 
upon soda water and perriwinkles, for such did tlie jocular follit 
affirm was the base And having won an opal smelling bottle and 
two mother-of pearl salt-spoons, at Tulley’s bazaar, he persuaded the 
elegant young lady with the long black curls, who personated the 
fickle goddc'S,—anything but blindly,—to change these prizes for an 
octave flute, upon which he accompanied Mr Fipps through the wall, 
in an uncertain obligato When Mr Fipps found that his peiforni- 
ance appeared to annoy the other lodgers, he took to playing in bed, 
making a sort of Esquimaux tent with the sheet, and getting under 
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It, together with his candle—a proceeding which, although advan¬ 
tageous in the aggregate, was, in the abstract, certainly prejudicial 
to his own safely, as well as that of the house generally But hnding 
that Ml Fipps wis inolfcnsive, and put up meekly with messages and 
conduct of an insulting and pernicious nituie, Mr Joe Jollil pro¬ 
nounce d him a good fellow after all, and they finally got very excel¬ 
lent friends 

Meanwhile, Mr Snarry became more melancholy, in spite of all 
Mr Joe Jollil s lecommendations to the contrary He declared he 
could not rouse himself, and if he could not, it was certainly not 
fiomapmeity of attempt on the part of Ins tiiend to divert him, 
for Mr Jollit dragged him by sheer muscular stiengtli to Roslicrville 
every gala night, md even introduced him to the young hdy who 
sang coipiettish ballads from an exalted position in the orclicstra gal¬ 
lery, between the dances, which was a distinguished honour many 
gallant hearts sighed foi, but in vain He took him to eatwiter- 
ci esses it Spring Head, and drink tea at Cobham, he lured him into 
sailing excursions and balls upon the lown Pier, he practically de¬ 
monstrated to him that the amenities of social life were in foiei it 
(iravesend—that nobody was proud, but pleasant and affable—that 
foimal introductions wtie things unknowai, even to the faiiei portion 
of humanity there locUing, but that soft words might be whispered 
during the fireworks, upon the stiengtli of one or two minutes’ ac¬ 
quaintanceship, when all wis dark and romantic But the more he 
took Mr bnirry into the whiil of gaiety, the more s d did that gen- 
tlcmin be come He preferred lonely walks, and at eventide would 
stirt foith to commune with natule, in cloth boots and a blouse, 
and, like the loveloin Aieite, if heheaid song or instiumcnt about 
the house, he would weep without avail, so feeble weie Ins spmts 
What between Mr Jollit s voice, and Mi 1 ipps s flute and flageolet, 
fiequent opportunities wercalFoided him of doing so, which incicased 
rither than diminished liis passion indeed, lit one day wandered 
into the fields with the intention pf weaving a chaplet of wild flowers, 
only in the first place he did not know hrw to do it, and m the 
second, if he had, he could not find any And so the expedition was 
a failure 

" I say, Snarry,’ said Mr Jollit, one fine afternoon, when his 
friend letuiued fiom a stroll, “here s a lari 1 1 met H mkins and 
his wife, and Mis Hankins’s sistei, to-day on vVindmill Hill They 
came down litie on Monday, and they want to get up a picnit 

“ Pie mes aic not for me, answcied Mr Snairy, s idly 

“Oh, nonsenser sud Joe “I have said we 11 join it, so you 
must try and see Bam to-moriovv, when you go up to London 
Pratt’s s&fe, I should think, and so’s Bodle, if he is not w itliin the 
rules of Mis Chicksand ” 

“ And I,’ said Snarry, “ shall walk into the joyous circle like the 
ghost of departed mirth ” 

' PoolH pooh !” replied Joe, “you II walk into tin lobstei salad a 
great deal better I think we ought to ask Fipps—eh ^ He’ll bring 
Ills pipe, jou know ” 

“ By all means,’ returned Snarry “ I like Pipps, he is quiet, and 
suits ray soul And be has learnt not to believe in happiness ” 

Mr Joe Jollit was certainly invaluable in arranging parties With- 
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tn two dsiySy he had worked so hard, that he had not only collected 
twenty or thirty people together, including seveial regular patrons of 
the Topaz steamer, but he had confidentially imparted to each what 
they were expected to bring Mr Fipps he let off cheap, with the 
rolls and lettuces, in consideration of his musical attainments Mr 
Snarry received hints of bottled porter and Biitish champ igne 
Mis Hankins and her sister agreed conjointly to furnish a pigeon- 
pie and some tarts, from their own fair hands and Mr Bam implored, 
ilinost with tears in his eyes, that he might make the eold punch, 
and dress the salad himself 

Mr Bam was one of those men who think that the compilation of 
punch and salad is the great areaiimn of life, known to tliim alone 
upon the mighty earth And on the occasion of dinner-parties at 
houses where he was intimate, nervous people, who bolted by mis 
tike into the dining-room instead of going up stiirs, might ilways 
see Mr Bam at the sideboard, with his cuffs turned up strenuously 
lu^h, mashing a hard boiled egg m a cioekery bowl with feverish as¬ 
siduity, or spooning up the dressing and letting it fall agun, toi 
twenty-seven successive times,—that was the exact number one 
more or Jess would have spoilt it,—in order that it might be mixed 
to the exact point of incorpoiation And in making punch, J>Ji 
Bam was so impressed with the grave responsibility of his tisk, tint 
the attention required in transmuting metals, or piipaung the uni¬ 
versal solvent, was nothing to it Delicately exact cubes ol siigii 
were rubbed on precisely chosen lemons tea spoonfuls were poured 
into wine glasses and tasted therefrom every ten seconds iuni was 
measured out with medical accuracy, and brandy added with alche 
mical cau, until Mi Bam, radiant with piide, triumphantly an- 
nouiiced the attainment tf perfection And if after that any rash and 
hapless guest timidly suggested the presence of a little moie ot any¬ 
thing, he was soon sorry that he had spoken For Mr Bam s look 
of mingled scorn and anger, when he told him that punch once made 
was immutable, diove him into obscurity, from which he never more 
emerged As far as the tiansrautation and the universal solvent 
were concerned, Mr Bain’s punch, when he made it at somebody 
tUes house, bore affinity, in a manner, to them lor then it was so 
strong, that it transmuted previously dull people into amateurs of 
parlour magic, and imitators of popular performers , ind as a solvent 
loosened the tongues of retiring visitors into the perpctiation of comic 
songs, inteispersed with dialogue illustrative of curious states ot 
boefety, where people were constantly asking one another questions 
foi the purpose of giving smart answeis calculated to wound tie 
feelings, or convey the imputation of exceeding mental inferiority 
Ihe anxiety of preparation had a happy effect upon Mi bnany s 
shattered spirits still more so, when xMrs ‘ 

nersist in coming every evening to see if, as a bachelor, Mr bnar y 
SrnorrZre®som/l.ttle L...anco Aad m return, Mr Joe 
lollit would^ intrude at Hankins s lodgings when the ladies set about 
i1torrhepr)-,.udwus r„ fuur.,-Mrr Henk.n., .,Ue, ue.er 
kneVsueh u unsebtevous ereutnre kor be masted upon superintend- 
mg the ornamental portion ot the confectionary and even made a 
mfciust statue of Mrs Hankins’s sisters intended,—an imaginary 
person,-with currants for his eyes and buttons, and a pigeon s fca- 
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tiler HI his hat, winch give him rather a martial appearance than 
otherwise llun he fashioned a dough heart, as a present for Mr 
bnariy, to supply the plate ol liis own, lately lost, and the way in 
which he oinamented the pie with little frogs, and snipped the edge 
with scissors into fanciful ornaments, required to be seen to be un- 
der‘>tood 

Mr Snarry was admitted to these little meetings, and they re¬ 
lieved Ills mind For no one could watch the diverting coneeits of 
Mr Joe Jolht without Iniiig amused, especially on the last day, 
when he once more iiuaded II uikms’s lodgings, and put on an apron 
iiid a tall nightcap, with a tissel on the top, which belonged to 
1 ipps, to make hinisitlf look like the chef de ruisine And on this oc¬ 
casion he floured the held of the boy who cleaned the shoes md 
knives with the dredger, md sent him in this state several times to 
the bikers, to caution them lest Mis Hankinss sisters intended 
should be done too much, oi buint And lastly, by chndestine lege r 
deniain and thre iteiiing the life of the aforesaid boy if he evci re 
vealed it, he abstracted the cups from the interior of the two fiuif 
pies, and supplied their phccs with something very rental kablc, sure 
to pioduct an effect which would be ruined by premature disclosure 
But Ml Joe lolht inwardly determined that the pies should be cut 
by iMpps,—both of them 

At last, all was arranged Mr Barn’s brother was a surgeon, just 
setting up in prietice in the Borough and he kindly wrote medical 
certificates for all those who required them Snarry had palpita¬ 
tion of the heart foi two days, Piatt was laid up with any hard 
mine the practitioner liked to inseit, and Mi Joe Jolht having suc¬ 
cessively slated that he was libouimg undoi elephantiasis with the 
additional infliction of a bone m his leg, and something green m Ins 
eye, and an access of ‘ Delirium Threadiicedlens,’ consented to be 
ehimencaily confined to his bed with the ever-serviceable influenza 

CHapTEB xxni 

The 6ia\esead party of pleasure, and the fate of Fipps 

Thfrp has been from time immemorial a conventional notion, 
that all pie me and al Jre\co parties should end in lain and mi- 
^ ’sery But, on the present occasion, such was not the case, for the 
weather w is lovely, with every prospect of keeping so The sea¬ 
weed in the passage of Mr Snarry s lodgings was trisp and rustling, 
the paiasol ol the fashionable lady m the gilt alcove on Mrs IJ'iii- 
ktiis s mantel piece was raised in token of sunshine, and, better than 
all, Mr Fip[te s barometer, which was celebrated for foretelling what 
never happened, stood at “ much rain ” On the other hand, to be 
sure, theie was a gala advertised at the Gardens but there is no 
rule without its exception, and perhaps the gala might prove that 
one 

The party was to meet at one o’clock, and then depart for the 
spot fixed upon, which was about three miles out of Gravesend 

At the appointed hour everybody had arrived, and almost m 
uniform,—the ladies being attired in lined muslins, with shot silk 
parasols, and the gentlemen m white trousers and stocks of won- 
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drous luxury, light blue with gold sprigs being in the ascendant 
Mr Snarry simply turned down his collars, and wore a black ribbon, 
whilst the pleasant Jolht, in that absence ol pride upon which he so 
much plumed himself, put on a blouse and straw-hat Can lagcs had 
been ordered for the ladies, and rcfresliraents, under the care of Mr 
Hawkins and some other Benedicts but Mr Jollit pronouncing 
these vehicles, in his own dialect, as “ ramshackled, ’ proposed 
donkeys for themselves which the others immediately agiecd to, 
with Mr Snarry at the head, whose forced spirits were such that 
they approached the hysterical 

Mr Rasselas Fipps was the last who made his appearance Toe 
Jolht bid evidently enjoyed the delay, chuckling at it inwardly, is if 
he were conscious of the cause, which was the case lor the funny 
gentleman, having risen betimes, had seen Mr Fipps s gl wed boots 
standing like sentinels at his chamber door, and had wantonly placed 
in each a handful of live shrimps, which lively Crustacea were produc¬ 
tive of conseeutive alarm, anger, and exeition, befoie the toilet was 
accomplished, and subsequently pervaded the entire house after their 
ejection But hipps had recovered his usual placidity by the proper 
time of meeting, having put on another pair, nearly as good-looking, 
but a little older, with a small hole at the sole, from which a species 
of dusty firework shot out every time they were drawn on And 
they also, from the same cause, made a noise when he walked, some¬ 
thing between a toy bellows dog and a cuckoo but this, in Jolht’s 
opinion increased the hilarity ^ 

The donkeys w ere led up to the door by the retainers, and fol¬ 
lowed by a thiQiig ofbojs, who entered into the proceedings with the 
highest glee 1 umiy gentlemen always want an audience to come 
out “rich, and these bojs were quite enough to draw Mi loe 
Jolht forth, and make him go through a variety of performances, 
equestrian and otherwise, before he started, amidst the cheers of the 
spcetatois And then bidding Mi Jipps play something martial on 
his flageolet, which Mr'Iipps immccliately did, with the air of a 
m in knowing he is making a fool of himself but afraid to refuse, the 
party set off along Windmill Street, preceded and surrounded by the 
bojs Ihe steed of Mr Toe Jolht, familiaily termed “ Bottle” by the 
owner, was so decked with fern, that it looked like Birnam Wood out^ 
for a iide, and its hilarious ruler had muz/led its mouth with a strap,' 
placing a snort pipe therein, as well as tied a pocket-bandkercliief 
over Its head And there was a mysterious bundle hanging fiom the 
saddle, which somt tunes moved, as if its contents were uneasy iii their 
minds, 01 annoyed by each othci’s society But nobody knew what 
these might be And so was the setting forth accomplished , Mr 
1 ipps being placed at the head with lus music,—a position assigned 
to him, ostensibly on the authority of Chaucer, for whom he always 
professed great reverence, but in reality to bear the weight of the 
euniplimentaiy salutations fiom the urchins who accompanied the 
cortege Next followed the Jolht then Snarry and his friends, and 
lastly, the boy at the lodgings, riding in great trepidation, with a 
hamper slung on each side before him, like kettle-drums, on one of 
which was stuck a flag, formed by a Union-jack pocket-handkerchief 
tied to the old joint of a hshing-rod, with an orange on the top, the 
lads cheering round him 
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“ 1 hat h a good idea, Fippb, about Chaucer and his pilgrims,’ said 
Jollit, as they got out of the town, and lefl the boys behind them, 
“ we will call ourselves by their names ” 

" But wt art not going to Canterbur}',’ replied Rassclas 
“ No niort did they, that anybody ever knew of,’ returned Tot 
“ I think they all got jolly, and spent thtir money half-way, or else 
quarielcd It must have been very slow , how could nine-and-twenty 
people, all on horseback, hear what one was saying No, no—crams 
—depend upon it ’ 

Mr 1 ipps thought otherwise He did not like to hear his favourite 
authoi slightingly spoken of, but, inspired by the foliage of the 
eouiitiy he murmured 

“ Whanne that April with his shoures sole ’ ’ 

“ Wli It s ‘ sole ’ ” interrupted Toe, maliciously funny 
“ Well, ‘ sote, you know,' answered innocent Fipps “ oh—‘ sote ’ 
means anything—pshaw I its Chaucerian ” 

“ I call ‘ sote ’ great nonsense, replied Mr Jollit, “ shut up 
Chaucer, and play a pleasant melody Something sporting 

Itassclas was very tractable, and immediately struck up I he 
Huntsman s Chorus, which lasted all the way through a pleasant 
village which they were approaching And after that they rode in 
facetious styles ind instituted practical jokes upon each others ani- 
111 ils, until they arrived at the place selected for the dinner, where 
the rest of the company had already assembled It was a sloping 
wood, with fine old trees surioundiiig a smooth piece of turf, and a 
beautiful view at the end of the avenue, framed as it were by the 
quivering branches 

Ihe ladies, who had been accompanied by Mi Bam, and the mar¬ 
ried gentlemen, had not been idle The cloth was already spread, 
and the hampers unpacked Mr Bam was hard at work at the salad, 
upon the stump of a tree, ind Mr Hankins was acting as butler 
uncorking all soi ts of unknown bottles, and tasting each under pre¬ 
tence of seeing what they weie Ihe fairer portion of the company 
were laying the rolls and spoons in order, and Mrs Hankins s sister, 
as soon as Mr Sniiry ailived, lured him into an empty carriage to 
cut up the cucumber, which took so long doing, that there was no 
end of pleasantries from the lest when the task was accomplished 
At these, Mrs Hankins s sister smiled and blushed, and looked con¬ 
fused, and pleased all at once, in the manner of the lady in the front 
row of the pit at Astley s, whom Mi Merryman sits down by the side 
of, for protection, when pursued by the whip of the irritated master 
of the ling 

Mr Joe Jollit had provided the cruets, and in a jocular manner, 
which made great fun, for the vinegar was in a stent-bottle made 
like Bonaparte, his head forming the stopple, and the mustard and 
pepper in the glass and sand-box of a china inkstand The salt was 
m a little eedai lueifer-box with a flapping hd, and when, as the 
bonne bouche, he produced a blacking bottle full of brandy-cherries, 
the hilarity of the party was beyond all bounds, Mr Snarry quietly 
informing Mis Hankins’s sister, “that he ncvei knew Jollit so rich ’ 
The funny gentleman retired with the fruit pies for a few minutes, 
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unseen m the excitement, and when he returned they all took their 
places, after such laughing, and spreading out shawls to sit upon, and 
covering up of pretty ankles, and peeping feet • And then the meal 
began, and Mr Joe Jollit came out in proportion First he balanced 
a spinning plate on his finger, which finally tumbled down and broke 
1 hen he crawled upon his hands and knees across the table cloth for 
a remote roll, preparatory to tossing up three at once, and so arranging, 
that at the conclusion of the performance, they all ft II upon Mr Fipps’s 
head in succession, and 6nally, he fastened the claw of a lobstei to his 
nose, and gave an mutation of Mi 0 Smith, in the Bottle Imp, tell¬ 
ing somebody he mu>»t learn to love him, which was pronounced 
admirable, especially by those who had never seen the original 
“Now, Fipps, cried Joe, who always followed up his jokes by 
distracting the company’s attention, as is usual with funny gentlemen 
who hbour intensely to be thought offhand, “ Now lipps, what aie 
those tarts made of 

“I will tell you directly,” said Mr hipps, affably 
Mr Joe Tollit entreated the attention of the company by a clan¬ 
destine wink, as he added, turning the dish in a certain direction 
“Here, this way will be best to cut it, will it not''’ 

The heedless Fipps plunged the knife through the ciust, and cut 
away vigorously, but he had scarce!) done so ere the whole of the 
top crust flew up into the air, accompanied by some of the fiuit, as if 
a mine of gooseberries had been sprung in the inteiior, and a diead- 
ful linage of the nameless one darted up amidst the ruins, to the con¬ 
sternation of Fipps, and the screams of astonishment and raptui e of 
the ladies 

“ There’s a love 1 ’ cried Joe, as he drew forth the fiend, which 
was of the jaek-in-the box class, won at Fulley’s, and hitherto tied 
down by n string “Biavo, Fipps’ you managed it eipitally, your 
health, I ipps Gentlemen—bumpers, if you please, to Mr Fipps ’ 
Applause and toasting prevented Mr hipps flora sa)ing a word 
But he looked paralyzed with astonishment 
“ Never mind, Fipps, ’ continued Joe, “ go m at the other I ’ll be 
bound you have some little new surprise for us ’ 

“ Ha I ha' capital I very good I said 1 tpps, with about as di eary 
a laugh as any one could well conceive 

And assuming indifference, he attacked the second pie, but had 
hardly commenced, ere Joe, exclaiming, “ Bless me, wlnt s that I” 
tipped It completely over, and half a dozen live crabs—of the three- 
a-^enny species, which children buy, dry and dusty, in poor neigh¬ 
bourhoods, and which had formed the contents of the jnystcrious 
saddle-bags—^i oiled out, and began to scuffle away sideways over the 
tablecloth And then, indeed, there was something like consterna¬ 
tion amongst the young ladies, requiring all the assiduity of the gen¬ 
tlemen to tranquillize Indeed there was a report that Mr Snarry’s 
emotion earned him so fir as to pi ice his arm—may we ehionicle it? 
—round Mrs Hankins’s sister s waist, and assure her energetically 
that there wag no danger 

Order was at length restored, and they all laughed heartily, except 
hipps, who did not see the joke , the less so, in proportion as every 
one complimented him upon bis drollery But a very shining pair of 
eyes on his right hand, m whose light be had whilome played the 
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flageolet in the quiet eventide, exerted all their influence to sootfi 
him, and before long he had recovered his wonted serenity, and was 
even persuaded into the performance of an anacreontic melody, with 
variations 

The corks leapt joyously from the long-necked bottles, which, cap¬ 
ped with tinfoil, were presumed to contain champagne, or li they did 
not, something quite as good, which had the same effect, and if any¬ 
thing, much sooner The sparkling liquid, alive with tiny balloons, 
that rose in myriads from nobody knew where, creamed over the 
edges of the glasses and the taper-fingers that held them, and all 
went merry as a marnagc-bell,—or rather as that signal of the loo of 
life in which a good hand is sometimes tin own away for a miss of un¬ 
certain advantage, is popularly supposed to go What a relief fiora 
the dusty pavement, and glaring baking walla of the city, was the 
soft turf and the waving foliage How every breath of sweet summer 
air blew the dust and blacks from the lungs Mr Pratt, who, not 
having a lady at his side, lay down in the attitude assigned in the 
Eton Grammar to ineligible shepherds, as he watched the transparent 
green leaves quivering against the clear blue sky, thought if ever a 
bank forgery was venial, it was that which Mr Bam s relation had 
passed off upon the governors in the piesent instance 
“Gentlemen," cried the undying Jollit, “charge your glasses 
Come, Iipps, that won t do—no dry toast here' 

Ihe gl isses were filled, and there was a moment of expectancy 
“ Gentlemen," continued Jollit, “ and ladies,” he added with fascin- 
uing softness, “ I am sure the toast I am about to propose will be 
drunk by you with the liveliest enthusiasm Ihe individual 1 am 
about to mention is one of larc merit ” 

Here Mr Jollit s eye rested upon I ipps, who coloured exceedingly, 
whilst one or two knocked their plates with their knife handles, not 
knowing who was meant, but because it is proper to do so 

“ In those who have met him before to-day, his name will be suffi¬ 
cient to awaken all their warmest enthusiasm, to those who have 
not, the manner in which they see the toast will be received will 
alone teach them to cultivate his friendship " 

Mr Jollit here looked affectionately at Snarry, who immediately 
gazed upon the table-cloth, whilst his breast heaved with emotion, as 
lie felt Mrs Hankins’s sister’s arm pressed against his own, as much as 
to say, “ He means you ’ 

“ Ills moral worth is only surpassed by his beauty,' continued Joe, 
bowing to Mr Bam, “and his intellect by both I can keep you no 
longer in suspense, for you must have already made up your minds as 
to the individual in question Need I say, that it is myself? I beg, 
therefore, you will drink iny health with three times ever so-many , 
thanking me at the same tune for my kind exertions in promoting 
the festivity of the party ’’ 

There w as great laughter at the unexpected conclusion of Mr Joe 
Jollit 8 address from everybody except I*ipps, Snarry, and Bam, each 
of whom thought It was himself that drew foith these .compliments, 
and were already meditating a reply Mi 1 ipps had got as far as, 
“It IS with feelings of the deepest emotion and gratitude,” Mr 
Snarry had accomplished, “ The honour so perfectly unexpected that 
you have just conferred upon mewhilst Mr Bam had resolved to 
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fall back upon the old joke of, “ Unaccustomed as I am,” &c But 
Mr Bam was rich in old jokes — especially dinner ones Tongue, 
hock, calves’-hcad, lettus (lettuce), and rum, never escaped Mr Bara, 
in common with all men who aie great at concocted salad and punch 
The toast was drunk by all, however, at last, with great enthu¬ 
siasm, and in bumpers, although every lady cried out, “ Oh, that’s 
quite enough,” as soon as her glass held about a teaspoonlul Mr 
Jolht returned thanks with his hand upon his heart, in i neat and 
appropriate speech, and then called upon Mr Snarry for a song 
After much pressing, which requiied the solicitation of Mrs Han¬ 
kins’s sister s eyes to render of some avail, he obeyed 

We have said Mr Snarry was of poitly figuie, albeit he walked 
much, was in love, and woie a broad zone of elastic fabric, and 
therefore he sang with a delicate fluty voice some enamoured stanzas 
And thus it is always, that those who look as if then notes would 
knock down the walls of a house, incline to ditties, as tenor as tender 
When this was finished Mr Toe Jolht still kept the fun alive He 
cut ducks out of apples, and made pigs from orange-peel Ihen lie 
picsenlcd Mrs Hankinss sister with cherry teapots against she com¬ 
menced housekeeping, at which Mis Hankins’s lister said, *‘Get 
along, you strange creature, do Ihe fiuit was a perfect windfall 
to Mr Jolht, for he conjured with the cherries also, and wore four 
as earrings, and tied knots m the stalks w ith his mouth, and popped 
gooseberry-shucks upon his hand, which Mr Fipps could not manage 
after many attempts, and was altogether the life and soul of the 
company,—more especially in his tikmg an orange ind imitating the 
invalid tiavcller on board the stcain-packct, by artful incisions, and 
subsequent compression And, finally, he pioposed a dance 
Mr Fipps was forthwith elevated on the stump of the tree with 
his flageolet, and told to play unlimited quadrilles The first set was 
soon formed, the ladies taking off their bonnets, one of which Mr 
Jolht put on hind side befoie, an4,disported therein merrily, plying 
Mr hipps with strong •beverages between each figure, to make him 
play with spirit And this he did, until the exertion, the excitement, 
ind the sun combined, threw his notes into great confusion, and pro¬ 
duced that vague melody common to an overwoiked musical snuff¬ 
box when Its barrel has shifted halfway between the two tunes 
And so the day went on, to the joy of everybody But everything 
must have an end, from a quartette at a classical concert downwards, 
and although Mr Snarry apostrophired the shades of evening to close 
not o’er them, d ly began to decline The things were packed up, 
and they mustered their party to return, when, to their jliscomfort, 
hipps could not be found 

A search was immediately instituted, and the company dispersed 
in various directions, until a cry of joy from Mr Jolht drew them to 
one paitieular spot Ami there, in a romantic hollow, reclined Mr 
hipps, with an empty champagne bottle by his side, still trying to 
evoke sweet sounds by plajing at the wrong end of his flageolet His 
fiist statement was, that everything was right his second, that he 
believed in happiness It was therefore thought advisable to place 
him in one of the vehicles, with the boy to look aftei him, whilst Mr 
Jolht insisted upon riding postillion The passengers were transfer¬ 
red to another carriage, and this made nioie fun, for they were 
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crowded for room, and tlie ladies were compelled to seek such ac¬ 
commodation as they could obtain, which Mr Snarry observing, pre¬ 
vailed upon Mr Hankins to change places with him, and then 
squeezed in amongst the rest, very close to Mrs Hankins s sister 
The journey home was not less pleasant than the coming, and 
when they airived, Mr Iipps was taken in solemn procession to Mr 
Barn’s lodgings, and there placed to rest, with severe instructions to 
Mr Bam $ boy that, when the gentleman awoke in the morning, and 
asked where he was, he should be told in the lower of London, upon 
a charge of high treason, and then locked into his room until they 
came to release him 

The married gentlemen retired to their homes, but the bachelors 
resolved to make a night of it Long after Gravesend was wrapped 
in slumber, sounds of conviviality broke forth from The Falcon,” 
amongst which Mr Joe Jollit’s voice was ever prominent, and even 
Mr Snarry became w ildly excited, and forgot his deep attachment 
But the next morning came, and with it the early steamer from the 
Town Tier, and then the steward found a record of the past hilarity 
in the diminished quantity of eighteen-pences from those who, hi¬ 
therto, had patronized his rolls and coffee with constant unifornnty 
One or two pint-bottles of pale ale but ill compensated foi the defi¬ 
ciency 


CHAPTER XXIV 
* 

Clara Scattergood obtains a “ situation ” with the Constables 

On the very day that Freddy ran away from Merchant Tailors’, but 
before his absence from the house of the Rev Mr Snap was made 
known, another separation took place in the family of the Scatter- 
goods 

Looking to the limited circumstances in which they were at pre¬ 
sent placed, It hud been Claras intention, from the fiist day of their 
arrival in London, to seek some occupation which might enable her 
to maintain herself in some degree independent of the othei s, and 
this object, as far as she herself was concerned, was never lost sight 
of But even the situation of a governess, unpromising and slightly 
lucrative as it was, was difficult to be obtained, for many hundreds 
besides herself were striving for the same thing Advertisement after 
advertisement was inserted in the papers, but without bringing any 
suitable answer Her name was entered at registry offices where the 
same placard, exposed in the window, contained the names of gover¬ 
ness and scullery-maid, the alpha and omega of those who were 
anxious for employment,—and still to no purpose And she received 
little assistance from her parents, it being scarcely within hei mo¬ 
ther’s province to exert herself to that effect, whilst Mr Scattergood 
set out each morning, as usual, apparently with the idea that some 
advantageous offer would be thrust upon him as he walked along 
the streets, and each night returned no nearer fortune than when 
he started forth But he unvaryingly asserted that everything would 
come in good time, and that there was no occasion to hurry 

At length, through private recommendation, which, aRer all, is 
what these endeavours usually depend upon, an ap^iarently advan- 
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tageous situation presented itself W ith some little trouble the father 
was prevailed upon to make the necessary inquiries, and, finally 
arranging everything, it was decided that Clara should, for the first 
time in her life, leave home, and go as governess in the establishment 
of the Constables, who were friends of a former connexion of her 
own family, and the engagement was pronounced a rare and eligible 
opportunity 

Ihe Constables resided in Fitzroy Square, a locality of the metio- 
polis which subsists chiefly upon its past grandeur A singular place 
IS Fitzroy Square It reminds one of a decayed family struggling 
to keep up appearances upon small means and former greatness 
You can fancy all the starched, formal houses, containing carefully* 
pieserved articles of furniture, which had once been very good too 
ancient to set off a room, but not old enough to be fashionable—a 
most unpleasant medium ihe buildings look with the same con¬ 
tempt upon the turmoil of tlie contiguous New Road as the venerable 
oaks of some county estate do upon the noisy, clattering line of 
railway that intrudes upon their majesty , and the carved stone-work, 
and grave, heavy roofs of the houses, seem shrinking with di&gust 
from the flaunting cement eagles, composition vases, fancy monu¬ 
ments, and zinc chimney pots that enliven the borders of the neigh¬ 
bouring thoroughfares 

The name of the Constables will not be found in the Royal Blue 
Book if you look, and so the tiouble may be saved But they were 
“ most niee persons ” with many of their friends, for all that Mrs 
Constable was of excellent fanWy,—at least so she said,—and kept 
up her husband s genealogy upon its credit, always telling wonderful 
talcs, without plot, interest, or termination, about her own relations 
For Mr Constable s ideas of his great-grandfather were more vague 
than ancestral 1 here was a “ Conestable,' to be sure, in the muster- 
roll of Battel Abbey, but he could make out no authenticated line of 
consanguinity with that family He could go back two or three ge¬ 
nerations, and the other came down twenty or thirty, but then there 
arrived an awkward hiatus, in which all traces were lost,—a thick 
fog upon the river of lineal descent, which effectually precluded any¬ 
thing from being followed by anything else 

Still the Constables were, as we have said, considered '* most nice 
persons ” by a great many who knew them, and chiefly for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons They kept a carriage, in which they sometimes took 
their friends round the parks They visited very few “ strange sets,” 
^by which were implied odd people who preferred agreeable friends 
to grand ones, without looking to money or position They imagined 
nothing could be good, unless it came from conventional shops who 
studied high prices They attended to their religious duties in fa¬ 
shionable chapels, well aware that no Sabbath could be properly kept 
in an obscure parochial church, and that the worship thus paraded 
before the great w orld was far more important than the silent religion 
of the heart, which eligible connexions could possibly know nothing 
about 1 hey w ere very reserved, could accommodate the focus of 
their eyes, like that of a double opera-glass, to any object they wished 
to see, or pretend not to, and, whilst they considered the good points 
of then own immediate friends through the lenses in their proper 
position, they reversed them to look at the excellences of those not 
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in their circle, diminishing them to an incredible distance Those 
folks of vivid imagination who, when they are at a very minor theatre, 
look at the stage thiough the wrong end of their glass, and fancy 
themselves at the opera, will best understand the effect of this opti¬ 
cal delusion 

It was with this family that Clara Scattergood, after many vain 
waitings and ineligible offers, at last found a situation and a day was 
fixed for a preparatory interview with Mrs Constable, before she 
actually entered upon her new vocation There were three children, 
—two gills about eleven and nine, and a boy not more than seven, 
and Mrs Constable hid been particular to impress upon the Scatter- 
goods, as a point of unusual advantage, that she kept a nursery-maid, 
so that Clara need not expect that anything derogatory to her posi¬ 
tion or education would be required from hei 

She decided upon going alone to see Mrs Constable, not more 
from her usual quiet spirit of independence, than from a wish to save 
her mother fiom any unpleasant feelings of hei present position with 
respect to those who might formerly have bet n in her ow n circle of 
acquaintances , and, consequently, she set off from home on the day 
appointed for the interview When she got to lit/ioy Square there 
was a carnage at the door, waiting for some morning visitors, and 
the footman was talking to the housemaid, who was listening to him 
down the area, in the position best eikulated to bolt away from, as 
soon as the drawing room bell should ring They paused in their 
dialogue for a minute as Clara approached the door, but, as soon as 
they hcaid the kind of knock she gave, went on again, just as if there 
was nobody there And so there was in their own minds, for 
none but nobodies came on foot, and announced their arrival in such 
a modest manner It was a timid, faltering knock, to which the very 
echoes in the hall, accustomed to high society, and a lattling sort of 
existence altogether, appealed ashamed of replying 

A hvery-servant, in an extreme state of plush, opened the door, 
and perceiving by her deportment that she wa« not a privileged or 
dashing visitoi, immediately shewed her info the library, — a chilly, 
formal room, looking out upon the leads, with a smoky portrait, in a 
powdeied wig, over the mantelpiece, traditioned to be Roger Concs- 
table, sometime stewaid of Clultern, and latterly of Wardour Street, 
Middlesex m whose features complimentary guests found a singular 
likeness to Mr Constable, which Mr Constable thought very singu¬ 
lar, too but he never s ud so And, having shewn Clara into this 
agreeable room bj herself, the footman left her to her own mcditationi; 
for the next quarter of an hour 

At last Mrs Constable came down to the library, and pool Clara 
lose to leceive her The lady was not grand, but lather patronizing, 
speaking to her in the same haughtily affable manner that she used 
towards her dressmaker, and husbands distant relatives, who came 
once a year, in new clothes, and a hackney-coach, to make a call 
She even asked after her fatlier and mother, and pushed her cour¬ 
tesy to inquiring about some other relatives who never existed, previ¬ 
ously to recollecting that she w as thinking of somebody else And 
then she told Clara of the distress she had been in through the de¬ 
parture of the last young woman, who was a perfect imposter, and 
had, if anything, put the children back m their education besides 
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whicli, she had so many strange people about her, who weie always 
writing melancholy letters, that her head at last was much fullci ol 
her own family s troubles than the care of the children But she 
had heard a very decent account of Clara, although to be sure she 
did look rather young to inspire her little girls With respect, however 
she was willing to give her every trial 

All this was uttered with a volubility which prevented poor Claia 
making any reply, beyond an occasional nionos} liable So she sat 
quietly, bowing her head in coincidence with what Mrs Constable 
said, until that lady came to more direct questions in the course of 
which she persisted for some time in addressing her in Irench—more 
or less correct, but with an imitative pronunciation that concealed 
the defects of grammar from a casual listener But the “ Pans ac¬ 
cent ” was evidently a great point with her, and she seemed rather 
disconcerted at hearing that Clara had learnt the language only at 
Boulogne Diawing and music were also spoken of, and ftnally, she 
came to religion, which she stitcd was an important point, as Clara 
would have to take the childien to church every Sunday, and her own 
delicate health did not always allow her to go—she might have added 
especially when the morning service ha4 been preceded by the opi ra, 
or was to be followed by the Zoologic il (xai dens 

“And now, with respect to remuneration, continued Mrs Con¬ 
stable, “ 1 believe no terms were settled What salary do you 
expect? ’ 

“I must leave that entirely in youi hands, maam,’ leplied Clara, 
“ for I have never been out before I should be most happy to accept 
the terms upon which you engaged the last lady ” 

“Why, that requiics some little consideiation,” returned Mis 
Constable, playing with a iing of keys, and tiying to make the little 
ones go through the big ones successively, foi the sake of appearing 
unconcerned “ You sec, not having been out before somewhat de¬ 
creases the value of youi stivices” 

“ 1 taught ray brother up to the, time he went to school, ’ observed 
Clara, plucking up c»ui age to throw in the remark, whilst she was 
fluttering with expectancy 

“Oh—1 have no doubt of that,” answered Mis Constable, “but 
my children would require a different style of education to what your 
family might think right and proper 

The blood rushed up to Clara s face, and she crimsoned with anger 
at this indirect sneer loitunately, however, she was sitting with her 
ba^k to the light, and Mrs Constable did not observe it The lady 
Cintinued— 

“ Our last young person had five and twenty guineas, but we found 
that too much Oui out-of door expenses art nectssafily so great 
that wc are compelled to retrench at home Besides, my Iritnd Mrs 
Hamley, St John’s Wood, tells me that many governesses at present 
will tome merely for a home There aie so many families in reduced 
circumstances just now " 

“ There are, indeed,” Clara exclaimed, sadly, and almost uncon¬ 
sciously 

“ Mrs Hamley has five children,” Mrs Constable went on, “ she 
sends them all to leain the piano and French, after five o’clock, at 
sixpence each, the houi Fortunately, the person who teaches lives 
near them—some broken down schoolmistress, 1 believe Howevei, 
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to return to the subject of terms, I tliink I may ventuie to offer 
you twenty—if that will suit jour views I will speak to Mr Con¬ 
stable about it, and let you know his decision by an early post ’ 

Clara expressed her readiness to accept the engagement upon this 
salary, indeed, had the lady offered her half that sum she would have 
availed herself of it, in her wish to lighten the expenses of her own 
family A double knock at the door closed the interview, and wait¬ 
ing m the hall an instant, while the fresh morning visitors ariived, 
she slipped out unheeded in the bustle of their reception 

Poor Clara—^how glad she felt at leaving the house I The dingy 
foliage of Fitzroy Square never before appeared so giateful—^never 
before seemed to blow as much for the shade of the nobodies outside 
the rails, as for the exclusive residents who had keys Lven the hot 
dusky atmosphere came fresh and free in companson with the air of 
dependence she had been breathing for the last twenty minutes 

A britska was waiting at Mrs Constable’s door as she lefl the 
house, belonging to the visitors who had just arrived, and a young 
man was sitting on the box, indolently flj-fishing with his whip on 
various parts of the horses and harness As Clara turned from shut¬ 
ting the door after her, for fhe servant was announcing the callers, 
she saw that he was looking at her with all the sight-destroying 
energy which a glass held in one eye is htted to produce And so 
with very becoming modesty, as is the usual plan pursued by de¬ 
corous young ladies upon similar occasions, she directly placed her 
parasol in the position best calculated to entirely intercept the gaze 
of admiring young gentlemen But somehow or another—it was 
veiy awkward—her dress caught on the scraper, and she was com¬ 
pelled to turn half way round to release it, when she saw, by the 
merest accident, that he was still looking at her, and then imme¬ 
diately hnding an object of peculiar and continuous interest in the 
pavement and cellar roundabouts, she walked rapidly on 

She was passing down Russell Place—a region time out of mind 
dedicated, with its adjoining street?, to wonderful people of every de¬ 
scription in music and the arts—to middle f rst floor windows run 
to seed, for mysterious purposes of light and shade—to plurality of 
addresses on the doors, and sounds of grand pianos playing ceaseless 
chords from the windows—to board and lodging upon modest terms 
for those who love the confines, but cannot afford the centres of the 
west—when she fancied she heard a quick step following her It 
came nearer and nearer, and then a gentleman wheeled round before 
her, and presented a pocket-handkerchief which she saw was her own 
—a fairy-like, lace-e%ed p^rallelogra^l of cambric with her nawe 
embroidered in the corner, by herself Another glance also informed 
her that it was the joung man she had seen on the carriage at Mrs 
Constable’s door 

“ I beg your pardon, ’ he exclaimed gently, but I believe this is 
your handkerchief? ’ 

Clara w as terribly flurried at the unexpected rencontre, but she 
took the handkerchief with a smile, and thanked him w ith her eyes, 
if she did not with her tongue The joung man hesitated an instant, 
he felt that, his mission accomplished, he ought to go away, and yet 
he was anxious to say something more At last he spoke 

“ Am I to have the pleasure of meeting you at Mrs Constable’s 
fancy ball ” 
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Clara utfered a hurried negative, and then bowing to the polite 
unknown, walked on in great confusion ^ 

A fancy ball,” she thought, “ it is possible after all 1 may be 
there ” And then she added with a sigh, “ But it will only be as a 
governess m a family, and then he would not think of noticing me ” 
No further incident occurred to her on her way home, but this 
little occurrence had been enough to occupy her mind even more than 
her late interview with Mrs Constable, or the prospect of her ap¬ 
proaching occupation • 

“It was very strange that he should come after me himself,” 
thought Clara “ I wonder why he did not send the servant And 
to go on talking, after he had given me my handkerchief' ’ 

And then she began to settle in her mind that such a proceeding 
was very impudent on his part, coming at last, however, to the con¬ 
clusion, that he was very courteous and good-looking for all that 
A very short time was necessary for Clara to make every prepara¬ 
tion for her new situation, and the day was hxed for her departuie 
That she felt the estrangement, and somewhat sharply too, cannot be 
denied, but she was unwilling that her father and mother should for 
a moment perceive how her happiness was affected by it, and so she 
went about everything in her usual quiet and cheerful manner, keep¬ 
ing all her sorrow to herself, and only giving way to it when she re¬ 
tired to her own room at night, when she generally relieved her heart 
by a good long cry before going to sleep She was well aware how 
even Freddy s boyish griefs had affected her mother, and «hc also 
knew that her own would be taken more to heart, if she made a dis¬ 
play of them, by reason of her advanced age and sense It was per¬ 
haps at this time that she felt the absence of her brother Vincent, as 
a protector, more forcibly than she had yet done But it Has many 
months since they had heard of or from him and her father, good 
easy man, although indulgent and even tempered even to a fault, was 
not one upon whom she could rely, in any business that required 
energy or decision , 

1 he day arrived, andkClara left amidst exclamations of regret from 
everybody in the house Indeed, Mrs Chicksand was most loud in 
her jlamcntations, having, at the same time, another room thrown on 
her hands to increase her grief Mr Bodle stayed at home all day, 
for the sake of insisting upon carrying her boxes down to the coach 
himself, but then, perhaps, this was not altogether disinterested, as 
he wished to excite a mild pang of jealousy in the breast of the young 
ladu who lived next door, and who nas Icgendcd to have declined his 
ad^esses, upon the authority of Lisbeth 

Clara went alone, for reasons before stated On arriving at Con¬ 
stable’s in the evening, she found the family had gone out to dinner, 
but she was expected, and the extreme plush i eceived her in the 
hall in dignified silence, but condescended to take her things up to 
her room, which was quite at the top of the house, looking out upon 
a corroded stone coping, evidently hitherto used as a servant’s bed¬ 
room, from Its general appointments And here he left her to unpack 
her things, placing a flat candlestick upon the uncovered painted 
toilet-table, and asking if she wanted anything more, in the most 
careless tones of compulsory attendance There was something so 
cheerless in the appearance of the room,—so strange and heartless in 
everything around, that Clara could bear up against it no longer 
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Slie had combated hti sorrows all day for the sake of those at home, 
but now the sense of her unprotected and tompanionless position 
came upon her w ith double keenness She sat down by tlie side of 
the bed, and wept long and bitterly 

She was recalled to herself by the nursery-roaid knocking at the 
door, and asking her if she would not come down into the nuiscry 
Anything was a relief to the dreary room, and she follow'ed her down 
stairs, where her future charges were at tea The children stared at 
her for some minutes most attentively, then they began to whisper 
to one another, and hnally to laugh heartily at private jokes, such as 
little people have generally one with anothei, but of which Clara was 
evidently the subject 

The servant was a civil and icspectablc young woman, she re¬ 
proved the childien, and then asked Claia to join them at tea, whilst 
her charges regaled on milk-and-water The trio were what people 
term “ sharp little things, —precocious children, always on the fidget, 
the delight of their parents, and annoyance of everybody else, who 
cannot feel any great inteiest in their hot-house acquisitions 

“ fake your spoon out of your mouth. Master Neville, this instant, 
said the nurserymaid to the little boy 

“ I shan t,” was the answer “ I don’t care for you, do 1, 
Blanche ^ 

“No, replied the eldest girl, “ nor more do I I hate somebody 
here It is isn’t joa, Eleanor, nor it isn t you, Neville, nor it isn t 
/icr,’ pointing to Clan “I know who it is, though ’ 

“ ^hat s your name ?” asked tlu^ eldest giil 
“ Clara bcatteigood, answered our heroine 
“ W hit an ugly name I’ observed Eleanor “ Mamma hates people 
with ugly names How much does she pay you to teach us^—ever 
so many shillings, I know ” 

“ Hold your tongue, Miss Eleanor for shame!” exclaimed the 
servant 

In reply to this correction, Migs Eleanor projected her lower jaw 
considerably, in the manner of a china inkstand, and made a grimace 
at the nurseiy-maid 

“ You’ve been trying,’ said the little boy, after looking attentively 
at Clara “Miss Wilson, that taught us last, was always ciying 
Mamma hates people that cry ” 

“ Have you got a sweetheart ? ’ inquired Blanche “ I've got a 
sweetheai t, and Eleanor hasn t 

And these words were repeated over and over again to music, is a 
song of triumph, wliilst the child danced round the nuisery ' 

“ My sweetheai t’s always in the square, she resumed, in eonfi 
dence to Claia “ If you tell, Neville and me will pull your hair We 
always pulled Miss Wilson’s hair when she behaved bad ’ 

“I hope we shall be good filends,’ said Claia, with every wish to 
conciliate 

“Peihaps,’ said the boj , “only don t give us books I hate 
books, and so does Blanche, and so does Eleanor ” 

And this speech was worked into another vocal performance and 
incidental dance, only cut short by the announcement that it was 
bed-time, ujion which Clara once more sought her room, to arrange 
her things in their respective draweis and closets, prcMously to re¬ 
tiring herself, and with a very heavy heart, to rest 
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The ( arniral is o ir, ^\ith its strange and wild dehglit, 

Now my heait ih sad and heavy, like a tiied child at night, 

And my dieam of giihsh foims is gone, and hands so small to see, 

And wavy han, and hoddice tight, and necks ot ivoiy, 

And eyes that tremulously glanced from baUony and car. 

And the beauteous lady bending neai, and the fair giil bcck’uiiig far 
Like faded iloweis tioddeu late in the City s gorgeous stieet,* 

In tew short houis Time s chaiiot wheels have ciush’d my fancies sweet 

Till mask d /esiiiul- til aic o’er, with liquid oilis half siHin, 

Like glimpses loiiiid ot ci vstil wells thiough daik umlnageous green, 

^'tnd shiill aieost and jest are hush d, and playful, saucy feet 
No longer now, at dead of night, the lound lantastic beat 
1 he visor black th it lately hid both passion s dtadlv fioan 
And joyous stare of innoiouce, a thing ot nouglit is grown 
And robes of mystery, that wrapp d atoiind tach working breast, 

Meie shapeles^ things of silk, are cast into the silent ehest, 

All revelry is dead whilst the gaunt and shaven prnst 
In the cold and statel} church pioclaims the moral ot the feast ^ 

But moments of mtenser life my soul still cling around 

As I wake fiom dreams of tairv bliss, or tired sleep profound, 

borne peaily sounds aie ringing still, that make my chill d heart beat. 

Like summei voices heard amidst a calm and green retreat, 

When the humming of the helds is o’er, and silence ushers eve, 

And the very flowers our feet piess down then hinguid heads scarce heave— 
When, lost m July leverie, with half dosed eyes we see 
A dieamy wiztrd shape issume each Dryad haunted tree. 

Till equal feather d cypiess, or the olive’s mystic age,!; 

Liucoon like, that upward wieathps its limbs, distort with rage,— 

When e en the shadow y sprite that sighs amid the poplar leaves 
Is lapp’d m gladness by the hour,—or grieving silent grieves 

The lips which spake those silvery sounds I ne er again may see , 

But oft, like dreams of childish love? they 11 haunt my memory 
Looks, too, thcie were as one had "tiay’d blight crystal gates within, 
When spmts dwell, and met their eyes without reproof or sin, 

And hands clasp’d hands unknown before, with strange, magnetic charm 
Then, all ibash d, then clasp unloosed, with sudden, sweet alarm 
Oh' glorious is the Carnival, that rayless pride subdues. 

Decking the common things of litc with rich, unwonted hues 


^ The chief amusement of the Carnival consists in throwing flowcis at the beau 
tittl women in the carriages and balconies, and exchanging bouquets and confetti 
Tne prolusion of flowers on these occasions is meredible 
+ These ftstinx are the masked lialls at the theatres, which t^e place every 
night of the Carnival Some of thiin liegm at midnight By the "shrill accost ’ 
IS meant the jieculiar, disguised, and somewhat alio tone, which the Italians adopt 
with ■nudi lacility 

J Immediati ly after the abandon and intoxication of the Carnival comes the 
Qnaresima digiu.no dt quaranla gtomt, during which no public amusements are al 
lowed It IS dreaded eqnallv by the gay inhabitant or the gayer strangei, and is the 
rcigii and triumph of jnicstly mummery, ending with the Holy Week 

§ The ige of the olive tue is hteially unknown It is pretended to show 
an olive near Tivoli which w as dear to Horace * Certainly these trees have the 
appearance ot extieme age The fantastic, gnarled and distorted trunks of an 
olive grove have a vtiy peiiiliar effect pai ticulorlv when seen at night silvered by 
the clear moon shine Nothing lan be wilder and more bizaire and grotesque 
than the shapes this tree assumes 
VOL XVI 


C 
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THE CARNIVAL AT ROME—BELLS 


Right glorious IS the Carnival * that likes not hollow mould 
Of hearts from eager sympathies fenced round with cautious gold 
The poet and the painter then walk forth with step unbound, 

And gaze abroad with glistening eye, that never seeks the ground, 
Like the fiction bravely coin’d of the poet devotee, 

Nature, that shackled ever was, triumphantly seems free 

But It IS past-strange, innocent Millenium of a week 
Next morn their usual pasture dull the sober’d herd will seek , 

And 1, that raise my midnight dirge, can scarcely longer trace 
Already aught of those lost hours, that ran so joyous race, 

As Rome, licneath me, like some mammoth skeleton of old, 

Sleeps silent in the moonbeams ribb d with columns wan and cold 
Where late they lay, of impulse bright, the myriad handmaid throng 
As swept that (air array the streets red tapestried along, 
bweet hecatombs of flowers, that were, with unseen pow r alone,* 
And tiny flagrant voices cry from every perfumed stone, 

Bidding the night bieeze fan me, as with scent of gardens near 
Whilst in the sleeping street I wake thill Echo from her bier 
Ye early gather d innocents, fresh, gladsome, earth-born flowers 
Your fate was good, as late ye died, to wreath those glonous hours 

As ceased the twinkling fires of the Moecaletti quaint,f 
So now my song must hnd an end with accents weak and faint 


BELLS 


Ye bells, your dang the thoughtless 
deem 

A joyous and exciting sound , 

To me ye but a mockery seem,— 

I hate ye with a hate profound • 

I hear \e peal your merriest notes 
hor vict ry or for bridal day, 

Str lining amain cour brazen throats 
To bid a careless world be gay 

And then I vuw the blood stain d field, 
The dead the dying,—and I hear 
The groans tin fated wretches yield, 
And mark the orpliaii s, widow s tear. 

Or think how little cause for joy, 
Perchance,have those theh ates unite, 
Theworm that sweetest flow ers destroy, 
Springs oft, O Hymen' fiom thy nte 


I hear ye call the throng to pra), 

And sadly sigh for wietched man 
’^is Sin he flies to uist away, 

Or lolly diaws with snbtile ch un 

Then comes the slow and dol’rous toll. 
The voice which tells us death is neai, 
Dark horror low rs upon tlu soul. 

And all is anguish, gloom, and fear' 

Night—everlasting night steals on 
We only view the gaping grave 
’ We only feel tint lift is done , 

Be mute, thou dread and gloumyslave' 

Be mute for aye, your iron tongue, 

Oh I may it never speak again, 

Ne’er bid the hills its dang prolong, 

Or fright from peace the silent plain 
W Law Lake 


* The flowers that have been trodden under foot by day in the Corio, IcaveEat 
night a faint, sickly, but not uuplcasmg, odoui in the streets,—a kind of smellVf 
green fields, which lasts foi more than one night after all is over 
f The custim ol the Moecaletti is curious enough It is the funeral of the Car¬ 
nival Lach person, at dusk, on the last day whether m carriage, balcony, or on 
foot lights one or moie little wax tapers, which there is an universal struggle to 
extinguish on the part of others with handkerchiefs &r, with cries of Senza moe* 
oah This childish amusement, which amongst this goodnatiired and fnvolous 
people, though it is a kind of romp, never prweeds to mischief, presents a magni 
ficeiit coup «l (Bil as one ga/es down the Corso, perhaps a mile long It is one tu¬ 
mult of waving, glancing lights, brilliant as diamonds, borne by the nchly-cos- 
turned crowd ^hge holutis" All the bdiconies are hung with scarlet drapery, 
adding to the splendour of the si ene On one occasion, some years past, when the 
Carnival, from motives of political apprehension was forbidden, the rmcoaleUi alone 
were allowed This caused a serious tumult the people crying that they would 
not be mocked with the funeral of a Carnival that had never been born 
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THE MURDER OF THE DUKE DENGHIEN 

Ths murder of the Duke d Enghien is deservedly regarded as tbe 
greatest moral blot on the character of Napoleon He felt it to be so 
himself, for he frequently referred to the subject during his exile at 
St Helena, and on each occasion, without absolutely declaring the 
crime indefensible, showed that he did not know how it could be de> 
fended But this is not the only instance in human affairs of men 
fancying, under the influence of surrounding circumstances, that they 
were doing something great, just, and noble, which, when the influence 
of the adventitious circumstances had passed away, they discovered to 
be paltry, iniquitous, and base There can now be no doubt that some 
of the royalists of the French Revolution, defeated in the open field, 
and persecuted with a virulence to which the proscriptions of the 
Roman triumvirs scarcely afford a parallel, had in their despair entered 
into plots, from which they would have shrunk with horror at an early 
period Napoleon, through the agency of his police, was well aware 
that mines of destruction were everywhere formed around him, but the 
sgency prepared for their explosion escaped all the researches of him¬ 
self and his agents Although the period has not yet arrived for the 
complete solution of that state problem,—^the seizure and murder of the 
Duke d Enghien,—^it may nevertheless be desirable to narrate in detail 
the circumstances of the transactien, which have not yet been laid be¬ 
fore the English public with all the minuteness necessary to the form¬ 
ation of a fair opinion In this atrocious proceeding, hastily resolved 
upon and still more hastily executed, it is easy for accomplices to shift 
the blame from one to another, and to attempt self-vindication by 
giving prominence to those particulars m which others were conspicu¬ 
ous, and suppressing the incidents which showed the extent of their 
own responsibility Prom the actors^n the tragedy we can only expect 
partial truth, the apolof^es published by Savary and Huiin, the excuse** 
which Napoleon made for himself, are equally remarkable for suppres¬ 
sion of fact, and insinuation of falsehood Their statements are incon¬ 
sistent with themselves, and with each other But as the interest at- 
t lehed to this atrocious outrage is unfading, and as the question involves 
the character of many more than the immediate actors and suflircrs, 
we here give a consecutive narrative of the events in the order of their 
occurence * 

Louis-Antome Henri de Bourbon, Duke d Enghien, son of Itouis-Henn- 
Joseph, Duke of Bourbon, and of Louisa-Th^rese-Bathilde of Orleans, «is 
bom at the ch&teau of Chantilly, August 2nd, 1772 Hu, mother suffered the 
most acute pains for forty-eight hours in bringing him into the world, and 
the Duke d^inghien felt their effects at the moment of his birth, for lie came 
into the world quite black and motionless lo restore him to life, he was 
immediately wrapped in cloths steeped in spirits of wine, but tbe remedy 
nearly proi ed more fatal to the young pnnee than the evil itself, a spark 
flew on these inflammable cloths, and it was only the most prompt assistance 

• We have availed ourselves of a wmk recently published, entitled “ Becherches 
Histonques sur le Proces et la Goudamnation dc Due d’Eughien par Ang Non 
garede de Fayet ” 

c 2 
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that prevented his perishing Tie thus commenced, under gloomy auspices, a 
life, the end of which was destined to be so mournful 

I he gie Iter part of the Duke’s childhood and youth was passed either at 
Chantilly or at the ch iteau of baint Maur les-Fossds, near Vincennes, the 
air of whch appeiied to suit liis constitution, which was natui ally sickly 
1 he Count of Virieii who brought him up, neglected no means of 
strengthening his health by all kinds of e\crcibcs, and his tutor, the cele¬ 
brated VbbC Millot of the Acaden(pe Iian^aise, directed his whole attention 
to the developtni nt of his mind I he strongly-marked features which from 
that tune displiytd themselves in his disposition were, a Inely and ardent 
iinagiu ition, which he denied from his mother, and a derided predilection 
for ei crythiiig military 1 he example of the great Cond^, which naturally 
was ilwa^splaied befoiehim, was lalculated to increase this last inclination 

On the buisting out of the French Ileiohition, he shared the misfortunes 
of the whole roi^ family, and on the 17th of July, 1789, three days after 
the taking of the Bastile, together with the Prince of Cond6, his grand¬ 
father, the Duke de Bourbon his f ither, the Count of Artois, and others he 
quitted France Ihe two Princes repaired first to Biussels, but after- 
w irdb to the King of Sardinia, at luun Here they endeavoured to bring 
about, with the European Powers, a eouriter-ievolution They secretly 
colliited troops, under the (ommand of Viscount Mitabeau This pro¬ 
ject, however, being discovered, was abandoned, and Count iVArtois, with 
the Piinees of the House of ( onde, betook themselves to Worms iiid to 
CoblenU It will be recollected that it was in oider to )om them at this 
time that the unfortunate Louis XVI mide his ineffectual attempt to escape 
from Fr inee, m conjunction with the Count de Provence 1 he latter only 
was ible to reach the frontier, the King being arrested at Varennes 

Towirds the end of 1791, in consequence of a rising among the emi¬ 
grants hopes were foi a moment enter^ined of lencwing a similar ettempt 
upon Strasburg to that which had been projected m vam upon Lyons during 
the preceding year With this view the Princes came to Ettenheim • I hese 
attempts, however, only tended to render the position of Louis XVI more 
perilous, and the most violent decrees were issued against the emigrants, 
paiticulaily the Princes of the House of Condd At this peiiod the death 
of Leopold, and the accession of the Emperoi, Francis II, revived the hopes 
of the French rovalists In concert with the King of Prussia, Francis II 
led an army to the Rhine The emigrants flock^ to Coblentz, and such 
was the excess of their confidence, thk they even refused to admit into their 
ranks those who they baid arrived too late among them f 

Ihe cniign nts were foimed into three corps, the command of one being 
gti cn to the Duke de Bourbon, and under mm the Duke d’Enghien pre¬ 
pared to make hib first campaign 1 he allied army took the field at the be¬ 
ginning of July, when the Duke of Brunswick issued his famous mamfebto 
At hist, it will be lemembeied, the Austrians and Prussians were very suc¬ 
cessful, and after the capture of Lorigwy and Verdun, they proeeeded to marc h 
on Pans Deceived, however, by Ae absurd confidence of the royalists^the 

• « We remained a week at Lttenheim Twice we hoped to enter Strasburg, 
whence we were only four leagues distant, and where my grandfather maintained 
a communicaTion , but orders from CoblenU rompelled us to remain inactive The 
system of Coblentz lias always been to wait for the aid of other powers The 
King wished us to do so , he wiote to that effeit and his orders were followed 
Who knows, however, whether a vigorous blow might not have saved the life of 
our unfortunate inouairh,—and could we not have served him against his will ? 
To sa\e the King to avoid a bloody page in our history,->what excuses were there 
not for disobedient c '—and all this without any foreign assistance ’’ — Memoirs of 
the Duke d frighten by himself 

t ' We expected to hnd the greatest facility for penetrating into France , not 
one of us thought of meeting with the slightest resistance ‘Ihe patiiots ’ we 
said, will fly at the mere sight of an aimy eviiythiiig will give wav before men 
who are enemies only of disorder We shall be called for on every side, we shall 
have rather a procession to make to Pans than a campaign ’ ”— Ib 
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generals of the allied forces took no adequate precautions, on entering France, 
for the supply of provisions for the army Consequently, famine and disease 
soon made dreadful ravages, and having been beaten at V ilmy and Je- 
mappes, the allies were obliged to retreat in October 1792 1 liu dis istious 

campaign cooled the zeal of the allied sovereigns for the lovalisTrauhe 

During the t«o succeeding campaigns the emigrants (for whom the allies 
had no further oetasion is they did not contemplate again entering Fiance,) 
suffered severely from the insufficiency of their pay, and the neglect of the 
Austrian and Prussian gener Us 1 heir endurance, however, w is equal to 
then courage The Duke d Enghien paiticul irly distingui-hed himself He 
dispi lyed great courage at the siege of Mavence, at the attack on the lines 
at Weissembourg, and at Berstheini, in 1793, where, upon his father being 
wounded, he led on the cavalry, and m ide many brilliant charges The 
only error with which he could be reproached was, thst he yielded too readily 
to an impetuous ardour brom the yeai 1795 to 1797 the Duke d’Enghien 
had ma^ opportunities of signalizing himself At Kehl, being abandoned 
by the German troops under his command, and separated from the rest of 
his cor|)8, it was only by the greatest efforts that he succeeded m rejoining 
them 

It was observed in the course of these latter campaigns that, with all his 
former courage, hck displayed more calmness ind self-possession, and was less 
carried away by enthusiism, on the other hand his militniy eoiip-d’tpd was 
developed, and if his duties were restneted within narrow limits, at least he 
fulfilled them with talent 

In private life the Duke d’Enghien shewed rather a frankness of charac¬ 
ter than great powers of mind the liveliness of his imagination too fre 
quently led him to the two extremes of confidence and despondency Being 
as humane as brave, he had always disapproved of those s inguinaiy repiisals 
so frequent between the republicans and the emigrants, and the wounded 
of both parties were his especial cafe Passionately fond of military glory, 
and devoted to France, notwithstanding his exile, he did not conceal his 
admiration of the glory of the icpuhlii in arms, and that of Gener il Bo¬ 
naparte in particular This admiration often diew upon him the reproaches 
of his friends especiallv as the openness and vivacity of his disposition would 
hardl} allow him to dissemble his thoughts* The emigiaiits about the 
Prince of Cond^ (for the most pait implacable enemies to the Revolution) 
could not foigne these sentiments m the young Prince, consequently, not¬ 
withstanding his affection foi his grandfather, he avoided visiting him, le- 
maining almost constintl^ at head-quarters 1 his estr ingeineiit afforded his 
enemies an opportunity of pretending that he meditated a separation from 
his grandfather, and that he entertained the design of forming a corps in 
his own name, distinct from th it of Condo 

On the dissolution of the corps of Cond^, in 1801, the Duke d’Enghien 
having obtained from the English government, together with the half-pay of 
a general offiier, permission to remain in Germany, repiired to Kttenheim, 
near the C udinal de Rohan For the Cardin il’s niece, the Pnneess Ch ir- 
lottt de Rohan-Rochtort he h «1 long conceived the most ardent passion , 
anf although Louis XVI11 (who hoped through him to secure for himself 
a useful alliance among the sovereigns of burope,) had always refused his 
consent to this marri ige, the Duke had never given up the^dcsire of es¬ 
pousing her Accordingly about this period he married her, and settled at 
Ettenheim t 

Ihe death of the Cardinal, in the beginning of the following year, 1802, 
threw the Duke once more into a state of uncertainty as to his plans At 
first he thought of repairing to England, to his grandfather, then of enter- 

* On one occasion the Duke used these expressions —‘ It is terrible to be 
obliged to despise people, and keep silent 1 shall hnd some difficulty in accustom¬ 
ing myself to this However, 1 am continually told that it is more necessary tbim 
ever ’ 

t Although there exists no proof to this effect, theie appears to be no doubt that 
they were married at this period by the Cardinal de Kohiii 
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ing the service of one of the great European powers With this last design 
he wrote to his grandfather in England, to ask his permission To this letter 
the Prince of Conde tiius rephed — 

• Wanstead House, 28th Feb 1802 

“ My DEAl^BlEND, 

So far am I from recognising an opimon which you did not yourself entertain 
three months back—since you then expressed tome your impatience to join us—that 
I persist more than ever m thinking you ought not to enter the service of any 
foreign power buch a step is not proper for you, and no Bourbon, past or pre 
sent, has ever adopted such a course Whatever you may be told, not all tlie revo 
lutions in the world can prevent your continuing to be, till the end of your life, 
what God alone has made you this it is very proper to bear m mind At the lie 
ginning of the war, wluch 1 ventuie to believe I carried on as well as others did, I 
refused to accept any rank in foreign service, it is thus you yuurselt ought to act 
The line of conduct you advocate might possibly cause you to become the ally of 
French rebels, and expose you to fight against the cause of your King 

Such are the sentiments, my dear grandson, with which I write you this letter 
May God inspire you with those that you owe to us, on so many accounts' You 
u ill then lead a happy life within yourself, while anticipating the continuance oi 
your glory, at which we shall rejoice as much as yourself 

Adieu' 1 embrace you 

“ L H J DE Bouebon ’ 

Upon the receipt of this letter, the Duke dEngluen renounced his pro¬ 
ject and soon afterw irds obtained permission to continue at Ettenhcim 

At tins place he inhabited a small gothic castle, near the house occupied 
by the Piincesa Charlotte and her father, and field-sports constituted his 
principal occupation Being still att iched to Frince, he did nut < onceal the 
ief,ret he felt it his exile, and he often invied the lot of those whose birth 
ind position peumtted them to return thithei It was repotted, too, thit 
ho went see letlv several times to the left bank of the Rhine, md even to the 
the itre it Str isburg J his conduct of the Pnnee, the report of his jour- 
lujs to Stiasbuig, his well-known sentiments, furnished grounds, it would 
seem, for the supposition in London, at the beginning of 1803 that he in- 
tended to treat with the bust Consul, for his grandmther considered it his 
duty to write to him on the subject of these reports the following letter — 

Wanstead House, June 16,1803 

‘ My »e\e Child, 

< 1 1 has been asset ted here for more than six months, that you have been on a 
jooiiicy to Pans , others say you have only been to Strasburg You must allow 
th It this IS nskiitg your hie and liberty somewhat uselessly As for your prin¬ 
ciples, I am quite easy on that score, they are as deeply engraven on your heart as 
they an on ours It seems to mo that you might now confide to us what has 
passed and, if it lie tine, tell us what you have noticed on your journey 

‘ As regards your own welfare, which is fur many reasons so dear to us, I sent 
son uoid, It IS true, that jour present position might be seiy useful in many re 
sjiects, but you aie very near,—take care of yourself, and do not neglect any pic 
caution in order to make vour retreat in safety, should the birst Consul ta^ it 
into his head to have you carried ofif On this point, do not suppose there isLiy 
coinage m braving eveiything , it would be nothing better, in the eyes of the whole 
world than aiv,unpardonable a< t of imprudence, and could be followed by no other 
but the most fearful consequences Therefore, 1 repeat, take care of yourself, and 
satisfy us by rejilying that you feel perfectly what I ask of you, and that we may 
be at ease as to the piecautions you will take I embrace you 

(Signed) “ L J DE Bodhboii ” 

fo this letter the Duke thus rephed — 

" Assubedly, my dear sir, those must know me very little who can have said, 
01 cndeavouicd to create a belief, that I should set foot on the republican soil 

• rius IS stiongly denied by one attached to the Princes set vice The report 
uas, however, credited at the time 
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otherwiM than wtth the rank and in the poBition in which chance has placed my 
hirth I am too proud to bow my head meanly The First Consul may perhaps 
accomplish my destruction but never shall he humble me 

" A man may assume an moognUo to travel in the glaciers of Switzerland, as I 
did last year, having nothing bettei to do , but as for France, whenever I do take 
that journey, I shall not have occasion to hide myself there I can, then, give you 
my most sacred word of honour, that such an idea has never entered, and never 
will enter, my head Mischief makers may have wished, by relating to you these 
ahsiirditios to injure me still more in your eyes I am accustomed to such good 
offices, which they have been always anxions to render me, and I am only too 
happy that they should be at last reduced to employ calumnies so absurd 

1 embrace you, my dear su*, and I beg you never to doubt my profound respect, 
any more than my affection 

“ L H A DE Bourbok ” 

At this time, however, being informed of the rupture between France and 
England, and of the departure of Lord Whitworth, with the view of entirely 
contradicting these reports, the Prince lost no time m wilting to Loudon, 
to solicit service in the war about to commence *igainst France He 
proposed to place himself at the head of u body of auxiliancs to bo foimed 
on the banks of the Rhine, who might be joined by deserters from the 
republican armiesk 

buch was the state of affairs at Ettenheim, when the piefeit of btrashurg 
received, on March 11th, a letter from the French government, directing 
him to ascertain immediately whether the Duke dTnghien were still m that 
city The result of this inquiry was, that the Duke was ascertained to he 
at Ettenheim, th it he hunted daily, that he was m person il communica¬ 
tion with Dumonner, that his foreign concspondence had lately become 
moie active, that he was much beloved at Ettenheim, and that the people 
of the electorate seemed generally to anticipate some approaching change 
in the French government Onetif these statements (that relating to Du- 
mouiier) w is Mse for he was not near Ettenheim ihis mistake, ansing 
from the corrupt German pronunciation of another name, was of serious im¬ 
portance to the Pnnee 

At the very time the First Consul was engaged in instituting these m- 
((uiries, the conspirator Geoiges ( adoudal was airested Ihis event like¬ 
wise was prejudicial to the Duke d’Enghien, for some of the conspiratois 
did ired, on their examination, their const int expectation of being joined 
by a hrench mime Several rircunistances made it appear highly impro¬ 
bable that either the CSunt d’Artois oi the Bourbon Princes (then resident 
in England) were concerned in these plots, and it was therefore concluded 
that this expected Pnnee could be no other than the Duke d’Enghien 

The result of these reports and conjectures w is, an order, transmitted on 
the 10th of Marcli, under the dictation and signature of the First Consul, to 
Genirals Caulaincourt and Ordener to proceed with an armed force to Et¬ 
tenheim, to make the Duke prisoner and bung him to btrasburg They 
wgre ordered to go together to Ettenheim, and when there, carefully to re- 
<»nnoitre the Prince's residence, to learn his h ihits, and find out whether 
any resistance might be apprehended on liis pait, or on that of the inha¬ 
bitants 

Having arrived at Ettenheim about eight in the moinmg of the 14th 
March, they repaired immediately to the Prim e s house Notwithstanding 
all their caution, however, and the perfect air of indifference they assumed, 
their piesence was noticed by the Prince’s servants, whose suspicions had 
been awakened by several circumstances Foi some time previous, it was 
known that the prefect of Strasbura had sent various agents to the right 
bank of the Rhine, and many of the Duke’s friends, among whom the 
King of Sweden himself, had requested him to take precautions At length 
the Princess Chailotte received secret notice that the proceedings of the 
Duke d Enghem were narrowly watched Those immediately about the 
Prince were accordingly on the alert, and F6ron, his valet, as he was stand¬ 
ing behind a window, observing two strangers, who, while making the cir* 
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cult of the house, appc ired to be examining it with unusual attention, im¬ 
mediately c died C anone, anothtr of the Prince’s domestics, who had fol¬ 
lowed him in all his campaigns, and had eien saved his life in Pidand 
Canone p irticululy noticed the face of one of the men, and declared him to 
be a gend’arme in disguiM, whom he had often seen at Stnsburg hoith- 
with he ran to viain the Piiiite, who tieatcd these fc irs as im igin iiv , still, 
in order to satisfy C vnone he begged one ol his ofliccis to isceitain the 
truth Ihe officer questioned the stiangers, but they contrived to impose 
upon him loi moie than a league he followed them, and then observing 
that they took the loid opposite to that leading to the Fiench frontier, he 
returned to Ettenheim, dtcliring tint no siispinon need be enteituntd of 
them However, for gieater precaution, and yidding to the entieities of 
the Princess Charlotte and the persons about him, the Piiiire consented to 
remove in a few diys lhat very night, howcvei, the execution of the 
scheme took place 

The Duke had projected i hunting-party for that dav He w is ilieidy 
dressed, and ready to set off, when heron eaini in to inhum him that the house 
was surrounded by soldiers, and that their comm iiidci summoned them to 
open the doors, if they did not wish to sec them burst open' “ Well thin, 
we must defend ourselvesexclaimed the Piinie, is he lan to the window, 
armed with a doubled-barrelled fowling-piete, and followed by ( inone, who 
brought a second ( olonel Grunstein also joined them When he reached 
the window the Duke d’ h nghien lev elled his piece at the offieei who h id sum¬ 
moned him, and he was piepanng to hie, when ( olonel (.rrunsteui perceiv¬ 
ing that some gend irmts and dragoons had ilready foiccd their wiy in at 
the back entrance, put his h lud on the guard of the Prince’s gun Mon- 
seigneur,” said he quickly, “ have you compiomised your-elf^ ’ “ No,” re¬ 
plied the Prince Well, then all rcsistanie is useless—we an sunound- 
ed, and I observe a great in iny h lyonets' 1 he Prince, turning round, s iw 

the gendaimes in fact enter the hall, nnd Colonel Ch irlot ctine in also 
Colonel Grunatein and his thiee servants were arrested it the siine mo 
ment with the Prince In the meintime ciiesof ^‘hre ’ wen riised fiom 
without Ihiv aiose fiom the side wheie it was supposed (leneral Du- 
mouncr resided and weie repeated in diffennt dircitums Colonel(Tiirlot, 
uneasy as to the disposition of the inhabitants, whiih he knew to be favour¬ 
able to the Duke dEnghien and the emigiants lost no time m piocccd- 
ing thither Scarcely hid he left the house, when he eniountcred a man 
who appein d to be directing his step'v with hasti tow aids the church He 
was a faiiici, who having got up early and understanding what was going 
on, was proi ecding to sound the foisin (olonel (harlot immcdiatih ir- 
rested him He met afterwards the grand liuntsmiii of the Hector of 
Baden, who hid been itti icted by the nies of "fiie,” him he satisfied by 
observing th it all th it was going on bid been agieed upon with his sove¬ 
reign He niadi the same reply to i grt it numbci of thi inh ihitaiits, also, 
who shewed themselves, it the doois of then houses, gieatlv al iimtd 

On his retuin to the Pimcc’s dwelling, he found Chevalier Jaeqiies his 
secrctaiv, whom he thought pioper to detun ilthough he was not on fhe 
Lst of persons to he iiicstcd Hi made the ilievilier delivei up the key of 
his room, ind took away ill the papers in it He also sci/ed <nd se iled 
up those which were found in the Piince’s e ibinet h verything being thus 
concluded, he informed Gcner il Ordener th it he was ready, and the latter 
immediately m ide Ins ariangcments for their departure 

While the troops dispersed round the town weie being collected, the 
Prince and the other prisoners were placed ii imill, called La iuilerie, a 
short distance fiom the gites of Ettenhc’ni C htv ilicr J u ques had seveial 
tunes been to this mill, and, lecollecting lint one of the doors of the loom 
m which they were, opened outside on a plank by which the stream which 
turned the mill-wheel was ciossed, he made a sign to the Duke, who ap¬ 
proached him by degiees “Open this door, said he rapidly, “pass over 
the pi ink, and throw it into the w ilei , I mvself will bar the passage against 
puisuit ” The Prince pioceeded to the door, but a child, frightened by the 
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presence uf the soldiers, had run out to the other side, and had fastened the 
bolt Warned hy this movement, the commander caused two sentinels to 
be posted there The Duke d’Enghien then asked leave to send one of his 
attend ints to Ettenheim, to bring him some linen and clothes 1 his was 
imnitdi itelv consented to, and permission was iKo given to such of hts do- 
mestn s is might not be willing to follow him, to depart, but all of them re- 
‘usi d, and begged to s>h ire the f ite of then m istcr 
\s tliij were m ha&to to lepiss tin Ilhiiie, the Prince and two of his 
offictrs weie obliged to get into a waggon surrounded bj gend’times 
Ihey took him on first, the other prisoners followed on foot 
On tlu road which sen irates Ettenheim from the b inks of the Rhine, tlie 
Pi nice ind ins officers fancied that one of the leaders uf the escort evinced 
an intention to save the Prince at the moment of emb irkation Whether 
they were raistiken in this idea, or whether the airangements which had 
been tikon did not allow him to follow up his design, no attempt of the 
kind w IS leally m ule 

I he Prince was placed in the same boat with General Ordener and during 
the passage tndeavouied to enter into conveination with that officer, in order 
to iseeitain the cause of his being thus earned away He even reminded 
him that they had fought against each other in an liFair which he men¬ 
tioned, but the genfral, desuous of avoiding ill evplanition, pretinded not 
to recollect this ellcumstinie and there the conversation dropped When 
they reached the fiontiei, Geneial Oideiier left the charge of the Prince to 
Colond ( h 11 lot, ind leturned to btrashuig 
After ha\ irig travelled on foot as far as Pfofsheim, the Piince stopped 
to bieakfast 1 here they found a carnage which had been previously jtre- 
pired, into whuh he got, with Colonel Chailot During the |ourney, the 
Duke d Enghien enteit d into convers ition with ( olonel I harlot and asked 
him, as he hid preilously desired to ascertain from Generil Oideiiei, the 
motives tor Ins siuuri I he colonel replied, thit as far is he could ]udge, 
the birst ( onsiil regarded him as one of the piincipil Ic idcrs in the con¬ 
spiracy of (icoiges The Piince repelled this imputation with warmth, 
observing th it such projects were wholly contraiy to his views and habits, 
but it the same time admitted that as a prime of the House of Bouibon, 
although he peison dly idiniied the lenown of Geneial Bonaparte, he could 
not but ilw lys oppose him He then iskcd Colonel Ch u lot wh it he thought 
they would do to him > Upon Ch ulot rephing th it he did not know, the 
Piince evinced gieat (head ot being inivight to P ins to be impiisoned theie, 
observing, that he woi hi Athei die at once, telling Colonel Ch irlot th it he 
w IS on the point ot filing upon him when he summoned him to suriouder, 
and adding, th it ' he ilinost ie„ietttd he h id not done it and thus have 
decided his f ite bv trins ” C hailot, in his turn, asked him lespei ting Du- 
moui lei The Pi nice assuicd him th it he h id not been it 1’ ttenheim, th it it 
was possible, as hi was expecting instiuctioiis liom Inglind every moment, 
th it the geiicr il might be the be irei of them, but th it in inv c ise he «hould 
not have rei eiv ed him, as it was he ne itli his i ink to hav e to do w ith sue h 
peooTe They re lehed ‘'tr ishuig about five in the afternoon, and while w iit- 
ing until Geneial Levil diould be appii/ed of then amvil, ( olonel Ch irlot 
took the Piince into his house theie taking idvantige of i moment when 
they wcie alone, the Piince tried to peisuade (_h irlot to allow Iwin to esc ipe 
The colonel, however, would not iincloistand him, and hilfan hour ifter- 
wards, 1 hackne)-c()uh iirived whieh convejed the Prince to the (itadel 
Ileie he was leeeived hj M iioi Machim, commandint of the* pi ice* “He 
was,” s lys the Piinee himselt, (ni the jouru il which he wrote day by day, 
hcmi by hour, fiotn the time of his stizuie, and which was found upon him 
after his de ith,) “ i man of very obliging manners ” He shewed the Prince 
the greitest attention, and since theie was not time to prepare i room for 
him that evening it was igrced that he and the other prisoners should pass 
the night (\lai i h 1 Ah) on m ittressc s 1 ud on the flooi m the comm mdant’s 
pailoin Dicsbcd just is he was the Duke d’Fnghien thiew himself on his 
niittiess, liter wilting i few lines m lua jouinal Baron Gruiistun w-te 
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placed near him Being uneasjr on the Prince’s account, he again asked 
him, in a low voice, whether there was anything in his papers which was 
likely to compromise him " They contain only what is already known,” 
replied the Pnnce they shew that I have been fighting for the last eight 
years, and that I am ready to fight again 1 do not th^ they desire my 
death, but they will throw me into some fortress to make use of me when 
they want a hostage, to that sort of life, however, 1 shall have some trouble 
in accustoming myself” 

In this disquietude the Duke passed the night, the next morning. Major 
Machim having gone to him, the Prmce entered into conversation with him, 
protesting anew, as he had previously done to Colonel Chariot, that he was 
entirely ignorant of the plot against the life of the First Consul, and that 
he had mwayb disappioved of all such projects The Major observed, as 
that was the case, he did not think the matter could be followed by any se- 
iious consequences, and that it would doubtless only cost him a few days’ 
detention 

Meanwhile the Duke, who, from the moment of his seizure had not 
ceased to think of the uneasiness which it must hi\e caused the Princess 
(''harlotte, asked Major Machim whether he might not be allowed to write 
to her 1 he Majoi replied, that he could not take upon himself to forward 
the letter, but could only refer the matter to Crentral Lev il, but that if 
the letter contained ordinary news merdy, he did not doubt that the latter 
would cause it to reach its destination The Duke accordingly addressed 
the following letter to the Princess Charlotte 

“ Citadel of Strasburg, Friday, March 16tli 
T HAVE been promised that this letter shall be faithfully deln ered to you I 
have only this moment obtained leave to console you with regard to my present 
loiidition, and 1 lose not an instant m doing so, begging you also to cheer all who 
die attached to me in your iieighlionihood All my fear is, that this letter may not 
hnd you at Lttenheim, and that you may be on your road hither The liappiness 
1 should feci lu seeing you would not nearly equal my fear of causing }on to share 
iny fate Preserve for me your affection, your interest it may be verv useful to 
me,—for you can interest persons of influence m my misfoituiie 1 have aheady 
thought that you had perhaps set out Voii have learned from the good Baron 
Isihterlrheim the manner of my being earned off, and you may have judged, by 
the numbei of persons employed that any resistance would have been useless 
Nothing can lie done against force 1 have been conducted by Rheinau, and the 
route of the Rhine I hey show me attention and politeness Except as regards 
my liberty, (for 1 cannot go out of my loom,) 1 mayssay I am as comfortable as 
|Hissible , all my attendants have slept in my room liecause I wished it We occupy 
part of the commandant s apartment and they arc getting another ready into 
which I sh ill go thi^ morning, wheic I shall be still lietter off The papers taken 
from me, which weie sealed immediately with my seal are to be examined this 
morning in mypiesence Bjwlntlhavc obseived, they will find some letters 
fiom my relations, from tlie King, and a few copies of my own All this as you 
know, cannot compromise me m any way more than my name and my manner of 
thinking may have done during the couise of the Revolution I think thej will 
send all this to Parian and I am assuied that, from what I have said, it is thought 
1 shall be at liberty in a short time Ood giant it' They looked fur Dumouner, 
who was to be in our neighbourhood They thought, perhaps, that we hod had 
Gunferenres together, and apparently he is implicated in the conspiracy against the 
life of the hirst Consul My ignorance of all this leads me to hope that I may ob- 
tain my liberty Let ns not, however, flatter ourselves yet If any of the {,entle-> 
men who accompanied me are set at liberty before me, I shali feel very great hap 
piness in sending them to you while waiting for the gieatest The attachment of 
my attendants draws tears from me every moment They might have escaped,— 
they were not forced to follow me, but Uiey would do it I have hfcroii, Joseph, 
and Poulam The good Moylof has not left me an instant 1 have seen the 
commandant again this morning, he appears to me to be a courteous and chaiitable 
mail, at the same time strict in fulfalhng his duties I expect the colonel of gen 
d’aimcs who arrested me, and who is to open my papers before me I beg you will 
diieci the Baton to take care of my property If I am to remain longer, I shall 
send for more of them than I have I hojie the landlords of these gentlemen will 
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also take care of their efFects Pray give my affectionate regards to your father 
It I one day obtain permission to send one of my attendants, which 1 desire greatly 
and shall solicit, be will give you all the details of our melancholy position. We 
must hope, and wait If you are good enough to come to see me, do not come until 
you have been to Carlsruhe, as you mentioned Alas 1 m addition to all your own 
affairs, and the insupportable delay attendant on them, you will now have to speak 
of mine also The Elector will no doubt have taken an mteiest in them, but, 1 
entreat you do not on that account neglect your own 

“ Adieu, Pnncess You have long known my tender and sincere attachment foi 
you free, or a prisoner it will ever be the same 

* Have you sent the news of our misfortune to Madame d*Erquevil]y ? 

(Signed) “LA H de Bouiibok 

Having written this letter, the Duke delivered it to Major Mai him 
Generid Leval now came to visit him He announced to the Pnnee that 
a room had just been prepared for him in the pavilion, on the right of the 
(itudel, to which he would be removed, and that he would be at liberty to 
walk in the little garden adjoinmg the p ivilion In other respects, the 
coldness of the General’s address prevented him horn sptakng either of his 
own situation, or of the letter to the Princess C harlotte 1 he apartment 
to which the Duke was transferred communicated by passages with those of 
i humery, Jacques, and Schmidt As for Colonel Grunstein, it was thought 
right to separate him from the Prince, and to give him a solitary ipartmcnt 
on the other side of the court 

At half-past four in the afternoon. Colonel Chariot and the Commissary- 
Gcneral of Police, came to open the Prince's papers, which, after a rapid 
examination, were tied in packets previously to being sent to Pans * 

* Journal of the Duke d'Enghien, written by himself, and of which the original 
was foi warded to the First Consul, April 22nd, 1804 — 

“ Thursday, March 15th —at Ltteijieim, my house surrounded by a detach¬ 
ment of dr^oons, and picquets of gend armes, in all about two hundred men 
two generals, the colond ol dragoons, Colonel Chariot, of the gendarmerie ot 
Strasbuj^, it five odock At hall past five, the doors foiced, taken to the 
null near the tile kiln, mypapeis siived and sealed up conveyed in a waggon, 
lietwcen two hies of fusileers, to the Rhine 1 mbarked foi Rbemau, landed, and 
walked to Ptofsheim, breakfasted in the inn Got into a carriage with Colonel 
( ballot, the qiiaitermaster of the gend armene a gend’aime and Grunstein on the 
liox Arrived at Strasburg at Colonel Ch«ulot’s house, at about half past five, 
ti msferied, half an hour afterwards, in a*hacknoy coach, to the citadel My cum 
panions in misfortune camc*from Pfofsheim to btrasbuig, with peasants' horses, in 
a waggon, arrived at the citadel at the same time as I did Alighted at the house 
of the commandant, lodged m his parlour for the night, on mattn sses upon the 
floor Gend armes on foot in the next room two sentinels m the room, one at the 
door Slept badly 

“ briday, ICth —Told that 1 am to change my room, 1 am to pay for my board, 
and probably for wood and lights Genei^ Leval, commanding the division ac- 
uHupanied by General briiion, one of those who seued me, have been to visit me 
Thar manner very cold I am transferred to the pavilion on the right of the en¬ 
trance of the squaie in coming fiom the aty I can communicate with the apart¬ 
ments of MM Thumery,, Jacques, and Schmidt, by passages , but neither 1 nor 
my attendants can go out I am told, however, that i am to havg permission to 
walk in a little garden, m a court behind my pavilion A guard of twelve men and 
an officer is at my door After dinner I am separated fiom Grunstein, to whom 
they give a solitary room at the other side of the court This separation adds still 
more to my misfortune I have written this morning to the Pnncess I have 
sent my letter by the commandant to General Leval, 1 have no answer 1 asked 
him to send one of my people to Est no doubt everything will be refused 

‘ The precautions are extreme on all sides to prevent me from communicating 
with any one whatever If this state ot things continues, I think despair will take 
possession of me At half-past four they come to look at my papers, whidi Colonel 
Chariot accompanied by a commmmre de smete, opens tii my presence They read 
them supcrfiuully , they make separate bundle of them, and give me to under¬ 
stand tl^t they are about to be sent to Pans I must, then, languish for weeks 
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The next day (Saturday, March 17th,) the Prince rose early, uneasy and 
full of thought “ Saturday, 17th Marcn,” says he, I know nothing of 
my lettei I tremble for the Princess’s health, one word from my hand 
would restore it, I am very unh ippy 1 hey have just made me sign the 
prous verbal of the opening of ray papers I ask and obtain pemnsbion to 
add an txplanatoiy note, to prove th it I have never had any other intention 
than to serve, and to make war”* The Prince thus continues his journal, 
March 17th —“In the evening I w is told that I should have le ive to walk 
m the garden, and even in the court, with the officer on guard as well as 
my companions in misfortune, ind that my p ipers are despatched by an ex¬ 
traordinary courier to Pans I sup and go to bed more contented ” 

Meanwhile the telegraphic despatch, addressed to the hirst Consul from 
Strasbiirg on the 15th, had arrived the same day at Pans, and orders were 
thereupon sent to General Leva! to send the Prince inst intly to Pans The 
courier arrived duiing the night of Saturday, March 17th A carnage was 
in consequence immediately preji ired, and Colonel C harlot was sent to the 
citadel for the Prince It was now about one o clock in the morning, and 
the Pnnce, startled at being thus suddenly awikened, and surpnsed at 
seeing himself thus conveyed alone, and separited from his companions, 
demanded of Colonel Chariot the reason of it, the latter replied th it he 
only knew that General Leva! h id leceived orders from. Pans 1 he Duke 
quitted his prison therefore, in a state of great uneasiness “ Sunday, the 
18th,” he thus wiites in his journal, “ 1 hey come and carry me away at 
half-past one in the morning, they only give me time to dress myself, I 
embrace mj unfortunate companions, and my servants, 1 set out alone with 
two offii trs of gend armene and two gend’armes Colonel Chariot tells me 
that we aie going to the house of the General of division, who has received 
orders from Pans , instead of that, I find a carnage with six post-horses in 
the square of the church They place me inside. Lieutenant Petermann 
gets in at my sidc,Quarter-Mabtei Blitersdorff on the box, two gend’armes, 
one inside the other outside ” 

But his uneasiness was converted into joy in the morning, when he 
learned from Lieutenant Petermann that they were proceeding to Pans 
Nothing could have afforded him more pleasure than this news, not doubting 
that on his arrival he should be permitted to see the First Consul “ A 
quarter of an hour s conversation with him,’ he repeated frequently on the 
road, “ and all will soon be arranged ” He appeared at the same time 
pleased to reiisit France, called toLmind as they passed through various 
places, those whom he had formerly known, and, moved by the kind at¬ 
tention of those who accompanied him, he presented to Lieutenant Peter¬ 
mann one of the iings he woie, and which the latter afterwards preserved 
with the greatest caie ^ 

perhaps months' My grief increases the more I reflect on my cruel position I 
he down at eleven oMock I am worn out, and cannot sleep The major of the 
place, M Machim, is very obliging, he comes to see me when I have retired to 
rest, and endeavours to console me by kind words “ * 

• This appears to be the note said to have been written from Strasbnrg to *the 
First Consul by the Duke It has not hi en preserved , but, from the recollections 
of Napoleon at^St Helena, and from other documents relating to this affair, the 
Prince, repeating in this note what he had said to Colonel Chariot and Major 
Machim most earnestly protested his innocence of any participation whatever 
m a plot against thf lile of the I irst Consul He added, “ that if this plot existed, 
he had lieen left in igiioiance of it, and had even been deceived on the subject, that 
he, more than any one, was attached to France and admired the genius of the 
I: irst Consul, that he had often regretted bis being unable to fight under his com 
maiid, and with Vrcnchmen, and that perhaps, far removed as he was from the 
throne and w ith no hope of attaining it he might have thought of doing so, it the 
dutus annexed to lus hath had not imposed on him the neiessity of acting other 
wise, tliat m short he could not believe that the first Consul would constdei it a 
crime in him to have maintained by arms the rights of his family and his own 
rank ’ 
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The journey was performed with more rapidity than would appear possible 
for the escort of gend’armes , and on March 19tri, about nine in the evening, 
after having passed through the city of Chalons-sur-Maine, about forty 
leagues from Pans, they arrived the next day about three, p m at the Bar¬ 
rier LaVilletto, thence, follow mg the outer boulevards, the carnage en¬ 
tered the Faubourg St Germiin by the Hue de Sevres and stopped it the 
Hotel of the Minister for Foreign All iiis, then m the Rue dc Bac Having 
entered the couit-yard, the carnage door was opened, and the Pimce was 
prepaiing to alight, when some one hastily ran up, directing them to wait In 
a few minutes a carriage was obseived to appro ich the entrance, to take up 
a person and leave the Hotel in great haste Half an hour afterwards the 
postilion who had remained on horseb ick, received orders to proceed to¬ 
wards Vincennes, where tlioy arrived at about half-past five in the ifternoon 
During the same afternoon, the two following letters weie addiessed to 
General Muiat, Governor of Pans, and to ilarel, Commandant of Vin¬ 
cennes 

“SECttiT POLICE 

“ 29th VentOse, Year XII, 4 i m 
“ To the General in Chief Murat, Governor of Pans 
“ Gexehal, . 

Aoueeabt ir to the orders of the First Consul, the Duke d bnghien is to be 
conducted to the Castle ol Vincennes, where arr ingements are made to receive him 
He will probably arnve to-night at this destination I beg you will make the ar. 
rangements requisite for his safety as well at Vincennes as on the road of Meaux, 
by which he will anive The First Consul has ordeied that his name, and every 
thing relative to him, should be kept strictly secret, consequently, the officer in 
charge of him must nut make him known to any one He travels under the name 
of Plessis I desire you to give the neiif^sary instructions, that the intentions of 
the First Consul may be fulblled ” ^ 

“SECntT POLICE 

‘ 29th Ventose, Year XII, half past 4 pm 
*<T o Citizen Harel, Commandant of the Castle of Vincennes 
^‘Ak individual, whose name is not to be known, citizen commander, is to be 
conducted to the Castle the command of which is intrusted to you \ ou will lodge 
him in the place that is vacant, taking precautions for his sate custody The in¬ 
tention of Government is, that all which relates to him should be kept strictly 
secret, and that no questioi^ should be aslied him, cither as to what he is, or in re 
gard to the cause of his detention You yourself are not to know who he is You 
mono are to communicate with him, and you will not permit him to be seen by any 
one till further orders from me It is probable he will arrive to night 

The First Consul relies, citizen commander, on your discretion, and on your 
scrupulous iulfalment of these various orders ” 

Harel had only just received this letter when, about half-past fiie, he ob¬ 
served the carriage and six, which bi ought the prisoner, stop at his door 
He«oame forward immediately to receive him, and as the morning had been 
coM and rainy, he invited the Prince into his room to warm himself, until 
the apirtment destined for him was prepired Ihc Prince rejilied, ‘^that 
he would waim himself with pleasure, and should not be sorry to dine, for 
he liad scarcel) broken his fast since the moining " 

As they ascended the stairs together Madame Bon came down She was 
an aged nun, a school-mistiess at Vincennes, who having had Madame 
Harel’s two little girls at her house during the day to take lessons, had 
brought them back at night She overheard the conversation of the Prince 
with the Commandant I he Prince, on liis part, observing a lady in the 
dress of a nun appioach him, made way to allow her to pass ‘ He ap¬ 
peared to her, she afteiwards said, “of an ordinary height, slender, and 
of a distinguished deportment He was dressed in i long biown uniform 
riding-coit, and wore on his head a cap with double gold lace band, he 
was pale, and seemed much fatigued ” 

The Prince, meanwhile, having warmed himself, was conducted by Harel 
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to the King's pavilion, into the room which had bemi prepared for him, 
where a hre had been made, and some furniture brought in—a bed, a table, 
and some chairs WTiile waiting the arrival of the supper, and us he waJked 
up and down the room, the Pnnce conversed with Haiel He told him he 
had formerly accompanied his pandfather to the Castle and woods of Vin¬ 
cennes, that he even thought he remembered the room m which they then 
were, and, not foreseeing any fatal result to his seizure, which he imagined 
would end in detention only, he spoke to him of his love of field-sports and 
said that if he might be permitted to hunt m the forest, he promised not 
to attempt to escape 

The supper, which had been ordered at a tratteur's in the neighbourhood, 
was brought in not long after, and the Prince approached eagerly to par¬ 
take of it, but perceiving some very common pewter coveis on the table, 
such as were commonly pven to prisoners he took them in his hands, 
examined them, and replacing them, continued his walk llarel under¬ 
stood what this meant, and sent for silver covers Ihe Pnnce then sat 
down to table, and a favourite hound, which had not quitted him since 
his remoi al, having placed himself at his side, he gave it a part of the 
food which had been served up “ I think, ’ said ho to Harel, " that there 
lb no indiscretion in doing this ” 

The repast being finished, Harel retired, and the Pnilce having gone to 
bod fatigued with the journey, soon fell fast asleep 
At the moment of the arrest of the Duke d Enghien, Napoleon was at 
Malmaison On the pretence th it the Prince w is concerned m the plot ol 
Georges, &c, he immcdi vtely set about arranging the mode of his trial A 
military commission having been decided upon, he sent orders to Murat to 
nominate the membeis of it He also c lused a detailed leport to be drawn 
up of all the facts rel iting to the Duk;p d’Engbien, to be laid before this 
commission 

The following decree was issued m conformity with the above report, to 
serve as the ground of accusation 

“ LIBEBTY—FOUACITy 

“ Pans, 29th Vent6se, Year XII of the Republic, 
One and Indivisible 

“ Article 1 The ct (levant Duke d Enghien, accused of having borne arms 
against the Republic, of having been, and ot still being, m the pay ol England, of 
t^ing part in the plots laid by the lattei power against the internal and external 
safety ot the Republic, shall be brought before a Military Commission, composed ol 
seven membeis, nominated by the General Governor of Pans, and which shall 
assemble at Vinrennes 

“Article 2 The Grand Judge, the Mimster of War, and tlie General Governor 
of Pans are intrusted with the execution of the present Decree 

“ The lust Consul 
(Signed) “ Bonapabte ” 

The Minister of War was commanded by the First Consul to direct Mie 
members of the commission immediately to repair to the residence of Murat, 
to Uke his orders He was at the same time to assemble at the ban ler Saint 
Antoine a brigade of infantry, which, together with the legion oigendarmme 
(Tdite, of which General Savary, the First Consul’s aide-de-camp, was colo¬ 
nel was to guard the (^astle of Vincennes during the continuance of the 
trial General Savary was to have the command of these troops, as well as 
ol the ( astle 

When Savary arnved at the Barrier Saint Antoine, he was stopped It 
was night, and, having only recently returned to Pans, he was not aware of 
the rigorous measui es which had been adopted, and had not, therefore, asked 
for a special order from Murat to leave the capital, the guard posted at the 
barrier would not consequently allow him to pass, and he was obliged to send 
to Murat to obtain his authority to enable him to do so On his arrival at 
length at Vincennes, about halt-past eight in the evening, Savary placed the 
brigade of infantry on the esplanade, on the side next the park, and marched 
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his legion into the inner court and at the various outlets, with directions 
not to allow any communication from without under any pretext 
The commissioners having received their instructions to proceed to Vin¬ 
cennes, to try a pnsoner, they accordingly proceeded thither, nor was it 
until they were assembled in the apartment of the commandant that they were 
made aware of the precise object of their meeting General Hulin tlien 
shewed them the documents sent by Murat, and at the same time, in order 
that the Prince might lie interrogated by the chief judge, gave orders to 
bring him into the adjoining room 

The Duke d Enghien was in a deep sleep, when, about eleven o clock 
p M Lieutenant Nonot entered his room, accompanied by tuo gendarmes 
He dressed himself immediately, and followed them into the presence of /c 
capttaine rapportmr The latter then proceeded to his examination, which 
he drew up as follows — 

The prisoner was asked his surnamo, Christian names, age, and birthplace^ 
Answer Louis-Henii-Antoine de Bourbon, Duke d’Lnghien, born August 
Pnd, 1772, at Chantilly 

Qtttftton At what period had he quitted France 
A I cannot tell preusely.but I think it was the 16th of July, 1780 That 
he went with the Prince of Condo, his grandfather, his father, the Count 
d’Artois and the children of the Count d Artois 
Q Where he had resided since leaving France P 
A On leaving Frince 1 passed, with my relations, whom I have always 
followed, by Mons and Brussels, thence we proceeded to fuiin to the King 
of Sardinia, where we remained nearly sixteen months Thence, always 
with my family, 1 went to Worms, and the banks of the Rhine 1 he corps 

of Condd was then foimcd, and 1 joined them 1 had before that m ide the 
campaign of 1792, m Brabant, with the corps of Bourbon, under Duke 
Albeit 

Q Wliither had he gone upon the ratification of peace between the French 
Republic and the Kmperor? 

A We finished the last campaign near Gratz it was there that the corps 
of C ondc which had been m the pay ol JP ngland, was disbanded, that is to 
say, at Wendisch Facstrictz, in Styna After that 1 rem lined for my own 
convenience at Grat/ and its neighbourhood fioin six to nine months await¬ 
ing intelligence fiom my gr indfather, the Duke do Conde, who had gone on 
to England to ascertain what pecuniary assistance the English Government 
would allow him, winch had not been decided upon Duiing this intervid 1 
asked permission of Cardinal de Rohan to reside at Ettenheim, in Bnsgau, 
formerly the Bishopnck of btr isburg 1 heie I remained two years and a 
half On the Cardinal’s death, I requested officially of the Elector of Baden 
to be allowed to reside m that country, not desiring to remain there without 
his permission 

Q Whether he had not been in England, and whether he was not m the 
pay of that Government 

A That he bad nev er been there, that England alw lys granted him pe¬ 
cuniary assistance, and that without such aid he had not the me ms of sub- 
sistente He added, that his reason for remaining at Ettenheim no longer 
existing, he intended to reside at Fnbouig, in Bnsgau, a more pleasant town 
than Ettenheim, where he had only remained because the Elector gave him 
permission to hunt, of which he was passionately fond 
Q Whether he kept up any coirespondence with the French Princes in 
London ? If he had seen them for some time ^ 

A He had kept up a correspondence naturally with his grandfather since 
he had left him at Vienna, whither he had conducted him aftei the disband¬ 
ing of the corps of Condd, that he had also maintained a correspondence 
with his father, whom he had not seen, as far as he could recollect, since 
1794 or 1795 

Q What was the lank he held in the corps of CondiJ? 

A Commander of the advance-guai d before 1796 Previously to that time 
he was a volunteer at the head-quarters of his grandfather, and on every 
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occasion, since 1706, commander of the advance-guard After the army of 
Coudd passed into Russia this army was formed into two corps, one of in¬ 
fantry and the other of dragoons, of which he w as appointed Colonel by the 
Emperor, and in that rank he rejoined tlie army on the Rhine 

Q If he was acquainted with Pichegiu ^ Whether he had any communi¬ 
cation with him^ 

^ I h ive not, I believe, ever seen him I have had no communication 
with him I knew that he desired to sec me 1 am proud not to have 
known him, after the bise means of which, it is said, he has made use, if it 
be true 

Q Whether he w is acquainted with the Ex-General Dumourier, and 
whether he had any communication with him ? 

A Not at all 1 have ntvei seen him • 

Q W hether, since the peace, he had not held a correspondence with per¬ 
sons in the Ulterior of the Republic ^ 

A I ha\e written to some friends who are still attached to me, who have 
fought by mv side tor their own intei ests as well as mine Such correspond¬ 
ence IS not of such a nature as, he thought, they meant 

“ From this examination the present document has been drawn up, which 
has been signed by the Duke d Enghien, C hef d escadron Jacquin, Lieute¬ 
nant Noirot, two gend’ irmes and ie capitame mpporteiir 

The examuiition being teiminated, the I’rince earnestly asked the capt- 
tame rappottew the mode of obtaining an audience of the hirst ( onsul lie 
was advised to st ite hib demand at the end of the examination, whirh would 
be laid before the judges, ind upon which they must necessarily pioriounce 
The Prince wrote, in consequence, the following words at the foot of ’ is ex¬ 
amination — 

“ Before signing the present proces verbal, I entreat to be allowed a private 
audience of the hirst Consul My name my rank my mode ot thinking, and the 
horror of my situation, lead me to hope fh it he will not rciuse my request 

(Signed) “L A H Di Bourbon ” 

The capitame rappoUeur then went back to the apartment where the 
commissioneis were assembled, and h iving communicated to them the result 
of the examin ition, they deliberated on the propiiety of acceding to the 
request just made by the prisoner, hut Sav iry declaring that it would not 
he agreeable to the hirst Consul, they decided on passing immediately^ to 
judgment 

The president therefore gave orders to bung lYi the Duke d’Enghien, and 
at the s ime time, also, port of the officers assembled at Vincennes General 
Sai iry was also present, and stood warming himself at the fire-place behind 
the chair of the president 

Ihe Duke d’Enghicn having been brought in. General Ilulin put those 
questions to him contained in the decree of the Government, ntmely — 
Whetlier he had home arms igainst the Republic ? Whether he had been, 
and still was, in the pay of England Finally, whether he had taken part 
in the plots laid liy that jiower agunst the internal and external security of 
the Republic, and against the life of the hirst Consul 

“ The Prince,” General lliilin said, ‘ presented himself before us with a 
noble confidence lie admitted that he received pay from Fngland , that 
he had made, and was readj agiin to make, war on the Republican Govern¬ 
ment, to bust im the rights of his family, and of his own rank As to scciet 
plots, and particul crly plots of assassination, he denied them with vehemence, 
as a species of insult, dcdaiing to the judges that such a mode of acting was 
so whoil} contrary to his rank and birth that he was surprised it could be 
imputed to him 

The General, however, expressed his incredulity of the Duke’s ignorance 
of these plots, alleging as a leason that very r ink and birth to which he had 
just appeilcd, and concluded thus —“ By the miinnei m which you answer 
UH, } ou appear to mistake your position Take care, this affair may become 
senous, military commissions judge without appeal ” 

1 he Duke d Lnghien remained silent fur a moment, and then replied, ** I 
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tan onU repeat, sii, «}Mt I hive just told you Tleaung that wur was de- 
el ned iffunst hi uitOj I solicited from bnglind u command in hei nmies 
Ihe Engli'.h Government sent me foi answti th it tin v could not ffiic me 
one but thit I was to remnn on the Rhine where I should soon have i jiirt 
topliy, Old 1 waited 1 his, sii, is all 1 1 ui tell you 

1 his iiisHcr of the Piince dosed the ex irain ition The juesideat, Iliilin, 

01 deled the mused to retiie, ind the commissioneis piepiini^ to lom- 
menee their dehhei itions, Genei il Sav iry, ind the othei ofheeis u Ii i h id 
been present, letiied ilso 

Ihe consultition was not Ion;?, the Pimce as his hun sei ii did not 
deny h tviri^ rteeived p ty fiom Ln^l ind , tint In iwaitid, on the hi ks ol 
tin Rhine, the pirt wlinh mif^lit be issi^ned him hy tint pnwoi , tint he 
hid Inline, ind w is re idy i^'iin to he ii iiins i^iinst hiinee, hiiiily with 
it»vud to the eonspii i<y alpinist thi life of the hust ( oiisul they would not 
b( lie\e notw ithst nidin^ his dem il of it, th it he knew so little of a projeet so 
binefu 1 il to his f iniily ind himself nor tint he filt snf>ieit i](|in^inrm 
to meiii'i whuh they had obstived ivere enployed by other nnmbeia of 
his*Jimily, hfidin„, theiefoie, in the veiy idmissions of the I’liiKe to{,e- 
ther with the donum nts ai then possthsion lelitinj^ to the coiispn icy i 
bufiieieiit answci to the ipiestions eomiyed in the ict of leiU'.ition tiny 
tnnnimouslv deelared him guiitv of tlie eiimes 1 ml to his chni>e , ind loii- 
demned him to the pern ilty of death inclined hy those ei imes 

Ihis sentence hiving been deliveied, the pusidnit, lliiliii, inimidiatily 
Ravi notice to Geneial Si\aiy uid tht jndj^t tint the> miffht tike tin 
neiesbiiy meisuus foi its eveiution, and himself die w up vstitenent, eon 
eluding in these words 

“ Tlie Commissionei s hay ing oi di i ed the foi egmng dei 1 iratinn to bi i e id m ei to 
the an used ind li iving isked if he had anj thing to uld in Ins deti nee he replied 
he h id nothing fiiitlur to saj • 

“ riit piesident ordered the areiised to letne The conned diliheratiiij, with 
closed doois, tlie piesident eollected then yotis, heginning with the lowest m laiik, 
tin president reselling his oj uion till tlie last the Piinee was uiiaiiimously de 
elared guilty a id eondemned to death 

Oidered, tint the piesent seiiienee be forthivith ebernted, under the diiection 
ol the jiidf,! aftei huiiit, re id it to the piisoner, in presniee of the diftcient de¬ 
tachments of the I iiiisoii 

“ Done, sealed ind dtcieid, without using of the eouit, at Vineennes, on the 
day, month, lud yen lieie siihjouied, vnd si^ied 

“P IIiTi IV, tG &.e &c 

“This diy, 10th Vento i yni \II of the lltpuhhr, 

2 o eloi k \ M 

Ink tlic Piesident Iliilin w is di iwiii/ up tins sintenee of eoadeinni- 
tion Gtnti il Siy uy iiid the lodge hid lomeited nieisuiib with H iielfor 
its (.Mliition Die looit iml thy isplnudi iHiiig ilowded with troops it 
w IS lesolied to condiKt till Piniee to the nioitof tin C istk, nid foi this 
pmpos^ Hiiel iPdived oideis to gne ill tin keys nid mi ssiry diiei 
tions jis well as to leiid foi ilihouur to dig tin _,i ue intended foi the 
(oiidemriid A g luUner n imtd liontiin]is, Iniiig iti tlu ( isth, w is sent 
fill lloiitemps li iviug des(( mUd into the nio it with hisspide md pnkixe, 
thought, in oidi r to s i\c tinu th it hr would in ike usy. of i hoh whit h h ul 
been (lug the d ly befoie, it tin foot of the Qiiet n b p iiilion, in the iii^le of 
i sni dl wall, fo' tin puipo-e of thiowing in rubbish, and, in oidei to light 
hiuisdf, lii\ing plmd ilnihin with niniy eindks, on the little w ill he 
fini hid diiging tin gim to i piopii ^i/t Vt tin sum turn, (lomi il 
iMviiviukiid ipmputto In got u idy foi the eveiutuin mil iraie dm i- 
tions to in u i h dow n into the mo it the diffeunt del lehments ol the gairison 
who wtrt to he ] icsput 

Ihe aiiingeimnts being tlius completed, 11 iiel ittiirned to hung foith 
the Pi nue At the elose o'' hib i \ irriiu ition the Duke d l< nghun li id been 
lei nmluited to his piison by I unieiiant Nouot who, li iiing h mud in the 
iriteivil, who the piibonci w is, had made hnubell known to him is having 
VOL XVI D 
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formerly 9 er\ed in the rejjiment of Royal Naiane cavolry, and as having 
8omt time*) seen him at the house of the Count dc Crussol, h is colonel remind¬ 
ing him ilho of some pai titular circumstances which occupied at that period 

Ihe Pimce, who in the midst of the dinger in which ho stood preserved 
an entire piesence of mind, conicrsed tranquilly with him, isked him what 
he h id been doing since that time, what rank he now held, and whether he 
liked the servite AVhile they were thus coniersing, Hard entered, actoin- 
panicd by Ui igadicr Aiifort 

In a voKC of emotion although without announcing what was about to 
take plate, Hirel begged the Prince to follow him, and, with a lantern m 
his hand, preceded him in the court and the different passages they had to 
cross Lieutenant Noirot followed them, together with the gend’aimes 
and Bug idler Aufort In this order they a rived at the Devil’s lower, 
which then, as at the present time, contained the only outlet to the 
ditches of the (. astle The Prince, seeing the nairow and crooked st arc ise 
by which it was necessarj to descend, asked, " Wheie are you leading me ^ 
If it be to buiy me ilive in i dungeon, I would much ratlui die at once ” 
“bn,” replied Ilaiel, “have the goodness to follow me and c ill iin ill youi 
courage ’ When they reached the foot of the staiicise, they follow id the 
ditches for some time as fai as the Queen s pavilion and h iviug turned the 
angle of this pavilion, they found themselves m fion of the tioops, who 
weie seen by the unceitaiu light ot some lanterns A pa tv of them was 
detached, foi the e\e« ution At tins moment a fine cold i an w is filling 

Ihe idjutant who eommiiuled the detiihment ilv meed holding in his 
hand the sentence of the milit ay commisMon On he iring th it he was con¬ 
demned to death, the Prince remnrud for i moment uleiit, then iddrcssing 
the giouj) before him, he requested to know “ whethei iny one there would 
render him a last serviie ' Lieutenint Noiiot ippioaihed him, and the 
Punee h iving spoken to him in i low^vou i, “ Genii’ irines,’ s ad he, turning 
round “his iny one among jou i pan of seissoi'.^” Receiving a icply in 
the affirmative the siis-,ois were passed fiom hand to hand, ind given to 
the Prince \\ i*h them he cut oft i loi k of his hui, wi ipped it in p ipei 
with a gold ling and a letter,* ind entieatcd Lieutenant Noiiot to convey 
the pacquet to the Piincess Charlotte de Rohan Roehefoit 

The Duke then iskpd foi a pi lest to confess him, but vv is told there w as 
not one eithei in the C istle or the v ill igc, and th it it w is impossible to sc nd 
for one Upon recuving this icply, he prep ired to die, and recommended 
his soul to God Aftei a moment of secret pr^a\ei, the Duke idvineed ii 
few Steps , the party of suldieis placid thcmsihcs before him at the.propei 
distinct, aid the idjutant hiving ordeitd them to fiie, the Prince fell 
motionless, pierei il with many b dls * 

It was now about three in the morning The body of the Pnm e w is cai- 
ned diessfcd just as it was, to the gi ive whiih li id been prep ired foi him, 
and which was lovered ovei igiin with earth a foot high In one of his 
pockets was found the Joiirnil to wliidi we hive referred, and vvimh was 
sent to Bonaparte, togcthei with the little picket intended for the Princess, 
whnh Lieut Nouot felt it his duty to place m the hands of Gen Hujin 

All being now over, while General bivary was giving the neccssaiy ordeis 
for the return of the troops to their barricks, the members of the commis¬ 
sion, and Biunet, the commander of the squidron, returned immediately 
to Pans fhc latter went to give an account of whit hid tiken place 
to Murat Murat, who wis capable of ajiprecnting euuiige, min ».sted 
notwithst indiiig las conviction of the Piinee’h guilt strong emotion, and 
his wife, who was with him, shed tears Little did he think, while he la¬ 
mented the death of the Duke of Lnghien, that he should one day expe¬ 
rience a similar f itc himself bhoitly after the departure of the commis¬ 
sioners, General Siviry and the troops departed, and Vincennes w is 
again restored to its iseustomed silence !I irel then wrote to the Minister 

• The exact time when this letter was vviitten is not known, nor what it con 
tamed The proltilulity is, that it was vviitten between suppei turn and las goiug 
tf» bed and that it conveyed to the Princess tlie news of his ariival at Vincennes 
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UttU, in at count of wh it h ul pisstd Aftei he h id wntten this letter, md 
IS soon isdiyh(,ru) todiwn, he went to th( tmiUm who h id supidied the 
Piinceblepast the eiLiiingbefore, to pay fur it, ind to itlite the details ot 
the important event which had taken place during the night 


In 1816, a commission was appointed to proceed to Vmienncs, to disintir 
the body of the I’lince in older to its being trinsfenid to i cinpel in the 
Castle They examined before them Jean Baptiste Bhnep iin, i retired 
hngidiei of gondarmeiu He was oideied by Geneial Saviiyto proceed 
from the barracks of the Celestines, Rue de Petit-Musi ni ir the Aison i), 
to Vincennes, with the geiid’armeiie in which he seived Upon his 'iiiival 
there he was pi iced m charge of a prisoner of great impoitancc, who 
he since leained was the Duke d’Enghien, and was placed as sentinel at 
the top of the staiicase of his apartment lie accompanied him twice to 
the Pavilion called De li Porte du Bois, m which the council of war was 
held Aftei the sentence (renerai Savaiy placed him in the fosa under 
the bridge of the Porte du Bois, at the foot of whu h the execution took 
pi ice fie was witness without, however, being able precisely to distin¬ 
guish wh it p iRsed, except that he he ird General Sav iry (who stood on the 
outer side of the foss,) twice oi ihiice icpeat the ordei to Ad)utant Pell to 
comm ind the detacbment to hie I here was no other light than tb it of a 
lantern with many cindlcs, placed at some distince 
Immcdiatclv after the Piimc hid fallen the gend irmes appro uhed the 
bodv and earned it, diesscd just is it was, into the foss pii pared behind a 
wall of ibout hvc oi six feet high which served is i depot for rubbish I he 
grue was immediately closed The Piime w is diesscd in gicy panttdoons, 
hussar boots, white ncikclotb, hiving on his held a cap with a double 
gold bind, which was immediately thiowii into the fo s He hid two 
watches, one of which onlj was brought aw ly by a gend’arme to Gcneial 
Sa\ irj, the other w is found with linn, is w ell is the jewels w Inch he h id on 
his hngers, one of w Inch w is a brilhaut 
Aftci the following witnesses hid been examined fic, Bonne let, who 
dug the gi ivc, M Godard, a cannoniei of the oth regiment of aiti)ler\,Mho 
supplied the pickaxes iiitl shovels, and M idainc Bon, schoolniistiess to the 
childien of M id inie H iie!, the Commissioneis pioceedcd to dig up tlie 
gi ave 1 hev discovc i cd successive Ij, 

1st A gold ch iin w itli his i mg, w hich ( hev ilitr Jacques i c cogni/ed to be 
that constintl) worn by the Piincc Wiis diuii, uid the little non kcis 
winch iccompanied the silierseil nientioiud below, liad been jiieiiously 
pointed out to us by ( hc\ ilici T iiques, the f iithfiil (oinfiniion m inns of 
the Duke, who w is eonfiiied with him in the eitidcl of btiashiirg and 
who wis only scpiiattd fiom him when the Pnnee was comeved to Pans, 
beeausc he w is not pei nutted to leeomp niv him 
2nd An eairuig, the othei could not he found 

3id A silvei seal, with the inns of C oiidc enciusted m a mass, in whuh 
we lOfognired a small non oi steel key 

A morocco le ithci puiso, containing eleven gold pieces, uid h\e of 
silvei or copper 

5th Sevent) gold pieics, du< its, flonns, and other coins, foming, ippa- 
icntly, pait ot those whicu had been remitted to him by ( hev'lici J icqiies 
at the time of then sepai ition, enclosed in loukant of red wax, of which 
^Kime fi igments weie found 

They found ilso some fiagments of his appiiel, such as two hoot-soles, 
and fiagments of his cip, healing still the impression of a bill whuh hid 
pierced it 1 hese reni ims, is well as the earth whu h surrounded tlicni, 
were collected with tlie hones, ind jilaced in i leaden coffin 

1 be coffin was soldered down and eiielostd in one of wood, with this 
mseiiptum on a hi iss jilite, “ Ilcicin is enclosed the body of tnc high and 
mighty Piiiice, Louis Antoiiu-lltiiii dc Bouihon-f’oiidc, Duke d’Fnghien, 
Pnnee of the Blood, ind Peer of b ranee, who died it \incenneH, March 
2lBt, 1804, aged 31 yeSrs, 9 months, 19 divs ” 

n ^ 
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BY IHE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR HOOKWEIL 

If in th it liotir a Mngle tie 
Suivnt of locil svinpitliy 

My soul will cast the liitkward viPiv 
The longing look alone on vou ' 

\\ ORDswoitiH on School 

The Eton Montem ' What an associating; name, and whit in en¬ 
chanting sight to many thousands ' First, there are all the old and 
middle aged men of the earth who were educ ited at Eton—statesmen, 
bishops, law dignitaiies country gtntlcmcn, fellows of colleges, 
members of Parliament, with clergy men ind b irristei s ad tn/imtum 
—just think, even with the bills of mortality before our eyes, whit 
numbers have escaped as yet the ills tint flesh is heir to, and then 
with these set down m a number which no man* could count, the 
still gi c iter multitudes who have been spectators only in that scene 
where the otlieis were active paiticipators Add to these the gene¬ 
ration tint has more recently bid adieu to Etoni—think of their 
Montenis, and the multitudes ittciid int on them, ind then take into 
the reckoning the neirly seven hundred boys now at Eton, with all 
their connexions, and the number of spect itors that ga/ed upon their 
Montem, and then truly we may Scjjy that the Eton IMontem becomes 
a national matter an affair worthy to be headed by the Queen and 
the Prince, and from every corner of the land some viva in favour of 
Its continuance must arise 

Whatever may have been its origin, whatever more barbaious 
custom it may have superseded, albeit a once religious ceremony 
has become a gorgeous specticle of fliunting gaiety—who that his 
ever been a partaker in its mirth can s ly th it there is in atom of 
harm belonging to it > but rather, will not bail it as a pleasant rem¬ 
nant of good old English diys yet clinging to us, despite the mo¬ 
dern philosopher, the sour politician, and their miserable ]aigon of 
political econoiny O yes, here we go, juvenile as Lord Palmerston, 

‘ Whang' bang i ting ' t ing ' 

M itli a whiz, and a Imz and a bum md a rl mg, 

Wlncli IS hoard bj t halvey, md D Uc hot md Upton 
1 IS sti iking tour by the liiak of Liipton, • 

And those who went iiill rail) to lad, • 

Thinking nl featheis, and mats of red, 

,And had sltpt with thru hoots and rooked hit on a than 
And fanr ltd in drrntns th tt ‘ the Diikt stood thert, 

Petp out iud wondti, md well tliry ma), 

Hiat thry ic still a btd upon Mouttm day * ’ 

But now we must change oui tone, md relate our recollections 
tint cling faithfully to the nime of Montern, and that dearer name 
of Eton • What a m igic woid I Well did Richaid West, when re¬ 
calling the scenes rif eaily fiiendship to the recollection of his 
Etonian liiend Gray, exclaim, “ the very thought, you see, tips my 
pen with poetry, and bungs Eton to my view i Well did Ma¬ 
thews, m his beautiful Diaiy of an Invalid, note tlie cricket-match 
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at Rome/“Eton aa;ainst the woild and the world beaten m one 
jnnin^s, and well docs Disraeli apphud Eton to the very skie^ 
even IP his random pittuie of Eton life and Eton Montcra And 
when Cowpei sat down to inditt his Tirocinium, suppose we that 
for a moment he could have thought upon Eton and Etonian kind¬ 
ness and humanity? oh no, he had Westminster too vividly befoie 
his excited imigination, ind it isiecorded by the cominentaiy of 
the world th it Westminster boys never meet in after life on the 
same congenid terms tint ever amilgamate in heart ind soul the 
scions of “ Henry s holy shade We will safely aver tint the truest 
poitioii of Gray s nielaiitholy ode on a diUant piospect of Eton t ol- 
lege, IS that which records the mentil oasis of lifes wilderness, the 
looking back even fioin “bittei scoin and “ grinning infamy, ’ to 
happy lulls and pleasing shade, with the certain and welcome sen¬ 
sation, 

“ r f((l the that iumt Mow 
A moment u v Itliss btstow, 

As waviiif, fiesli tlieii {,lulsomi wui^, 

^ Mif wenri/ sOm/ Ihetf »efm tn >1001111 
lutt, ri dolenl oj joi/ and youth 
I0 hi rathe a sLCund spiiny 

Well do we remembei oui hist parting fiorn the bosom of a large 
family, and from the piecmets of “ hound and hoin, of ancient hill, 
for that bugbear place of youthful minds, a school The jouinev 
had been borne with raoie thin fortitude, even with boyish bravery 
and noiichal ince, of the s ime k^jid with which a child consents to 
have a tooth drawn who has vtocr had out diann bcfori, until our 
ariival at the Christopher Inn wheie a dense throng of boys sur¬ 
rounded the chaise ind foui — uid 111 quick succession came intro¬ 
ductions to d line nid tutois the pnting with a father, and the first 
sleepless night in a 100m crowded with boys it Dame Slmgsby «, 
amid niimeious questions as to name lineage, fathers profession, 
undei the consciousness that any sulkiness would procure a good 
cufling, any slip of tlic tongue a nick'n ime for school-days existence, 
and under the fear of certiin well-known tucks being played on 
self and bed, during the dark and melancholy hours of night No 
hours m aftei-life can be more painful than a boy s first introduction 
to i school 

Hut Eton, dear hton, you soon smile upon your happy victim 
It IS dicidtiil uphill woik before he successfully encounters the ai- 
diiousioutine of educition, and well is it foi him that a “first fault 
IS sacredly followed by i free pirdon Hut then, among the motley 
group of young boys are some who are “ new boys like himself, 
and many others who cheiish i gentlemanly and generous spit it 
In tills little world are found those who do not like to see others 
“put upon, and very soon some manly fellow will tike your part, 
and see you righted Moreover, you soon find some boy of kindrecl 
sentiment with your own, and then a friendship is forme d and what 
will not this pure ind gentle fiieiidship eflect 111 your cause? Your 
companion will point out the lesson to be leained, will leirn it with 
you, will walk and play with you, perhaps he sleeps m the same 
room with you, and then you gain confidence indeed After awhile, 
your circle widens none treat you roughly, or as 1 new comer, ind 
you h ive only to leraembtr to be kind and merciful in your tuin 
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I was fortunate in this respect There were two boys, and what 
was vastly to my advantage, they were sixth-form boys, to whom 
(for I will now speak m the singular number) I had been recom¬ 
mended The one was John Louis Petit, who is now writing so 
skilfully on ai chitectural sub]ects, the eldest son of L H Petit, 
Esq, late M P for Ripon, and the other that son of genius and 
kindheartedness, the lite William Mick worth Pried, MP Petit 
was a large-grown and healthy lad, and one whose physical strength 
at once shielded and protected me He willingly gave me the use 
of his " name, that is, if any other boy of the sixth or fifth form 
wished to fag me at cricket oi in any other w ly, I hul only to say “ 1 
was fagging for Petit, whether really so employed or not And if 
my word was disputed, it was Petit who was to feel offence, and 
seek revenge But there is great honour it Eton on this point, and 
the use of a “name is as good is the Bank of England, or a ticket 
from 0 Connell imid the bog-trotters of ould Iieland Praed was a 
different rn in altogether lit was veij slimly made, not tall, and 
pale and cadaverous-look mg, with lather 1 irge glassy eyes, and these 
Slid eyes weakened ind redcieued with excessive rcicAngand wilting 
But then he w is the cleverest one in the whole school—among the 
sixth form boys he was facik piimeps —he set the f i*-liion too of 
ceitiin colloquiahties to the whole school—and niouovti, he was 
conducting that very tUver periodicil, so well known is the “ llu 
Etoniin In shoil, Pried and the Ltuinan was a later edition of 
(’anniiig and the Miuoiosm And then he was good-humoiiicd, 
gay, and pic isaiit to i degree, inj eten when a wicked punster in 
school hoiiia handed to him the following jc« disprit on his own 
n line, 

“ Wuped in l«)(h, waiped in mind 
W irjied in name is you will find ’ 

his obsenation was, 'Veiy impudent, but very clever, ind he 
handed on the seiap of p iper with much glee Of course Praed had 
a host of friends and when he took a decided inteiest in me (foi my 
fithcr and Ins uncle weie the oldest friends) dl his filends md ac- 
quaiiitunces also looked on me with a favourable cy e, and among 
these were many stalwart fellows, some perhaps tyiaiinically m- 
clintd, but ill of whom it weie better to count on as being for you 
than iganist you Petit was reckoned very clever also, so under the 
piotection of these two mighty ones in their “new generation, I 
soon found myself comfortably settled, and could write home volumes 
of happy things to my delighted family 

But more than all this, I could clasp to my heart th it prodigy of 
prodigies, that extri nniacle in Uncle Toby s eyes, a fiiend 0 if 
Jean Paul says truly, “ Love one human being purely and warmly, 
and you will love all, if the accomplished and most amiable 
aiithoiess of “ Blue Stocking Hall ’ (Mrs Wilmot of Clifton) eclwes 
the sentiment of Jean Paul when she writes, “those who love a lew 
best will love all most, then, Alexander William Wellesley Leith • 
in loving you with warmth and sincerity, how must I have embraced 
as brethieii the whole human kind Leith was the eldest son of Sir 
(leorge Leith, B irt, and his uncle, Sir James Leith, had borne a 
bi ive and conspicuous pait m the Pcninsulai War At the siege of 
Bidijo/i, Wellington must have been gieutly indebted to the skill 
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and gallantry ot Sir James Leith The lather and uncle ot my 
friend were both generals in the British army, and I believe the 
clan of Leith, as a Scotch tlan, is now ne irly extinct But never 
has it been my lot, in all my intercourse with mankind, since leaving 
Eton, to meet with any one at all approaching the nobleness, talent, 
and real benevolence of Leith s character How we hrst became 
acquainted, I cannot now remember, but from that hrst hour up to 
the very last of my sojourn of neaily eight years at Eton, we were the 
very marked Pylades and Orestes, the genuine Nisus and Euryalus, ot 
the school Yes,—I feel confident Leith would have iisked his life 
for me, and I am sure I would very cheerfully have laid down mv 
life for him It was not the romance ot fiiendship, but the true 
answering ot heart to heart that cemented our affection, and m those 
young days it was pure, un ululterated, and sincere I eith was 
vastly my supei lor, and 1 beheld him with idmiration, he saw 
something in me that he loved, ind thus he singled me as his bosom 
companion out of a number of nearly six hundred boys So great 
was our att ichment that the approach of the holidays became dinost 
a subject of regaet, and my long journey homewaul, with ill its de¬ 
lightful anticipations, was somewhat siddened because Leith wis 
not with me As Bishop Patiick says, “ 1 lelt but half a man with¬ 
out my friend ’ And then on my leturii to Eton, the first endea¬ 
vour was to find out it Leith hid airived—or, if we met by good 
chance at the inn at Slough, how joyous w is our meeting how much 
had we to say, how much to resolve on doing We caied not tor 
the rude and boisterous games ot other boys, but we loved long and 
difficult walks into v irious portions ot the country, and above all 
to loam fai and wide through Windsor Piik, to watch the deer, the 
hares, the squnrels, and other creatures it their gambols On one 
pastime we were united with other bojs and that was rowing m 
boats upon the Thames This “pulling in the boats' is i great ind 
healthy recreation at Eton It is, poi (jr(dtcHtc, the aristociatic ind 
the manly recreation T inier boys pi ly it cricket in the summer, 
and hockey in the wiqter, but tlie manliei youths pull in the boats 
during the summer, ind play at football in the wmtei Leith w is a 
youth of uncommon prowess, and the most athletic in the school 
I speak of him for the few last years he was at Eton, and he was a 
noble fellow indeed Like Napoleon imong his marshals, none 
other could approach him in feats of strength and ■skill About five 
feet ten inches in height he possessed singulai depth of chest, and 
vigour of limb It was said thit no model in Jacksons spaning- 
rqpms in London surpassed the symmetry and robustness of his arm 
In that day, pugilism w^as it its height— ind hpring ind Langan 
were in training near Virginia Water, and many oLtbc supciior 
pugiliatic contests took place in the neighbourhood of Eton The 
Maiquis ot Woicester, now Duke ot Beaufort, used then to walk 
arm-in-arm with Spring, who was a finely-made, Roman counte¬ 
nanced looking fellow—and Colonel Berkeley (now Lord Segrave), 
the unfoitunate Pea Green Hayne, and many other sporting charac¬ 
ters of ton, were accustomed to assemble there, and of course Eton 
boys would catch the spirit of the age, and go to see these fights, as 
well as lay their bets on them Moreover, there was Cannon, the 
Eton bargeman, an object of great attraction to all young Etonians, 
and be w is to contend with one Joshua Hudson, a noted pugilist in the 
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London nng When he returned fiom Ins successful contest, no 
Koniin tonqueroi w is ever more tiiumphantly received, for every 
street in Windsoi was blocked up is though the whole tide ol 
population fioin all parts hid flowed in, and he was borne on stil- 
wnt shouldeis iiund the dense misses and their loud hu/zis the 
king ind dictator ot tint vast mob Ltith aid my sell, and nenlv 
the whole school, caught the reigning ndcctioii ol the d ly and never 
weie we happier than when wc could steal away in chaise and four, 
a merry and ciowded puty, to witiie&s a first i ate fight at Colu- 
brook And wc miy be pardoned this, when it is lecollccted tint 
Oxford herself lenned and pious Ox fold, was not fite flora the 
contagion, foi when I went up to be matrieid ited, well do 1 recol¬ 
lect the corapl iints m ide by the st iid tutoi s of the nmnbt i s of y oung 
men who had ciavtd leave of abs< me, some to meet relitives some 
feigning domestic iffhctions, some obliged to meet their London 
dentist, but ill going to Chichester to wit less the stcoiul contest for 
the champioiiblnp between the biluiiin bom fspinig, ind the Ifibei- 
inan Lang in 

Now LeitU was well forinccl for pi letice iii all ithletie exci- 
eises, wliile I w IS more slemlci in foira, but not without i high 
spiiit Leith mil m^stlf hid liggcd oiii w ly up the school, evci 
keeping neai fiom the lowci fouith even to the sixth foiin ind we 
worked our way not without chstmclion Lcilh especiilly, w is a 
bciutiful Litm verse wntei, ind seven! ot his compositions weie 
lead before the assembled school, and some versts of my own on the 
stile subject ot angling wherein I caused the angler to hold conveise 
with his tiny c iptive — 

‘ And M lu n I p 1 iin would pull l^ 11 out 
( (id liilp (liK thru thou little ti iiit, 
lo pull old Issue 111,’ 

rcudcicd me notoiious for the in*^''oi]ucUon of i soit of luimom iiid 
witnUoLitni veise, iml loud were the pi iiubts, nicessam the peilsof 
I nightei iimd which the execllcHt Doctor Ktite leul out my st- 
lectccl line s trom the ekv ited rostnmi Leith w is in ecstasies during 
tins peifoimmce, and moie pleased than it he had wrillen them 
himself ami to this cUy I hive Ins goicl-nitmeil, clever eye spuk- 
hiig bcfoie me with delight, tli teye alls' now peiished in the cold 
and h lid giaie ' 

Leith joon btcinii everything to Jh ton No Beau Biinnmel ever 
exeicistd such i \ i> No one it all came near to linn ni pcrsojial 
ippea' nice and ii w in niUllectuil power How well will the pie- 
suit Eiil of Biiilnigton thin the clever and accomplished Caven¬ 
dish leinembpr him, mil the Duke of Biieelenth, the most ann ible 
of bciigs md Ills hiothei, Loid John Scott the bi ivest ind most 
cl II mg i f all Eton hoys 11 c Hlaiquis of Douio and Lord Chailes 
Wtlksley wcie veiy fond of Leith, and in shoit, the whole school 
looke I upon him is a kind of admn ible Cnehton O when he 
entered the luge upper school loom, wheiem all the boys weie 
seiicd on cxch side what eheeiing, what shouts of giatulition arose 
Ihcre Is i peculiar time at Lton, on a bunclay between the chapel 
simces when the boys all meet, while the head mister reads to 
them fiom the Spectator, or some other work of thit oiclei , at 
winch lime they have lieenie to expiess appiobitioii or clisipprobi 
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tion ol apy uppt i fellow-scholar—and if there be a tyiant he gets a 
tremendous hooting ind if thei e be one who is peculiarly liked for 
his m inline s and km Iness, he is applauded till i afters beuns, and 
all shako agiin 1 di tin ik I li ivc seen Leith appliuded for a full 
quaiter ol ui hour, the leitei ited buists becoming loaded and louder, 
and I, as tin fiiend of Leith, his very shadow, hive often come in 
tor i sli ire of the hon s popul irity As rn ly be expected, m oui 
day, theie was much imitation of the gieit world in the little world 
ind therefoie pugilistic contests were not uncotnraoii At one time 
thtse boyi",!! encounteis wer< stnctly forbidden and the consequence 
was that a boj, on a sudden quaird with another, stibbed him with 
his penknife in such a in inner a> to bung on ultimate de ith There 
lb i nionument in the ihipcl on which the circumstance is rel ited 
Aftei that ptinfiil event the system of boxing w is no luiigci forbid¬ 
den With Leith thcie wis no one m his liter ytirs it school to 
contend, and for my self I idhoiicd it, but still, when dragged into i 
contest, went thiongh with it in tin best in imiei I could Tlitic 
was iboynimod Liggs, the son of i git it Wilt'ihnc couiser and 
spoitsmin, with whom I used most frequently to eontend, for he 
would not let me alone, ind I scorned to eill in Lcilh s imp stie aid 
\et Biggs and myself wiie good fiiends, for he was inturilly good- 
natured, aid I should like to meet him again One cirtiimstince 
which ltd me into in ciuoiintcr iniy ) ist here be lelited The 
young Lord lie tlics had been paticiiUrlv put undei my cire foi I 
was high up 111 the school, and ve'^ted with nuthouty ILs guu- 
dnn was tlic piesuit J oid Devoji, who was it that tune Mr Cour¬ 
tenay, and who w is acquainted with my tither, and I hid il«o 
known Loid Rotiies Avheii with a pm itc tutor, before he went to 
Eton Now on i certnn dav, when a great Caledonian fcstivil in 
lionoui of ht Andiew tikes pi ite, the Scotch boys at Eton eelcbiate 
the day at a 1 irge dinnei, ititl to this dinner the young Lord Kothes 
sought idmittince, but was refused iehnis>ion by the Duke eif Biic- 
cleuch uul others, on the scoie of the iiiappropri ite marriage of 
his mother I his uettlc/1 the irascible young Lord, aid he instintly 
cane to me On my intciference, simp words pissed between the 
lion All Ashltv and myself, and the surrounding hoys soon cried 
out “ a fight, a fight anel led the way into the pugilistic aien i, the 
playing fields Ihere 1 was victoiious liter an arduous ind spinUd 
comb it, for young Ashley was a lid of true com age Loid Rothes, 
who IS now dcccised, wis a good-heated daiing fellow, but once 
imprudently nid thoughtlessly tut thiough the enoimous lope by 
whiqji the heavy bilge on the lhames is drawn, and the barge 
floating down from the Biocas across the bridge, was pheed in im- 
niinent danger, and it wis sud Ins lordship was obliged to piy a 
coiisideiable sum of money in the iirangement of matteis 

Though nevei liking pugilistic encounteis, and not bung of tint 
tough ind Iiaidy genius to be ir punishment from tin fists of a fellow- 
mortal yet still if good could be done when a fight could not be 
pi evented, oi when being unfurly conducted, I did not flinch fiom 
the line of duty An instince of this litter 1 will ielute Once on 
going accidentally into the playing-fields, I beheld the usii d einlt 
of boys, and heaid the shouts which proelunied the ixi^-tcncc of i 
contest On ceiting up to thtm, 1 found not veiy many present, 
and the mo t unfair woik going on One of the comb ilants was the 
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present Earl of Hillsborough, then a “new boy, and the other 
was a commoner of long standing, and who held w hat might be 
called rather a “ blackguard reputation among his schoolfellows 
But, in this cast, he had assembled his friends aiound him, and all, 
with the exception of a veiy few, evidently wished to see the joung 
lord beaten, merely because he was a lord, uid well to work the 
coramonei went, as though he had particulai carnal satisfaction m 
drubbing one of the anstociacy 1 perceived how matters stood, 
and It was near the end of the fight The young nobleman was 
being beaten, but seemed resolved never to give in There he was, 
sitting on Ins second s knee, the second himself p ile and fearful of 
being attacked, yet faithful to his principal, his face one clot of 
bloocl, and becoming exhausted every minute The friends of the 
other called “time just as it suited their combatant, sometimes 
liunynig it on if they saw his opponent suffering, and, nrc vena, 
sometimes delaying it I was so struck by the heroism of the young 
loid, that at once I determined on supporting him, and stepping 
into the ring immediately had it cleaied out, and set him on my 
knee This was as a godsend to him—it cheered h*m, while it struck 
tenor into the others—and he rdlicd so as to contest three oi four 
lounds with considerable energy Had I appealed sooner, he would 
have beaten his opponent I veiily believed, but matters were too far 
gone, and instead of prolonging a useless contest, I gave in for him, 
and took him safely home to 1 uekei s house, which was near, and 
saw him attended to I then left him, and as the upper boys raiely 
knew very much of those below them, though all lower boys knew 
the uppci, I know not whether I ever came m contact with him 
again, but somewhilc after I kit Eton he bccime tlic piide and 
flowei of the school in ill athletic matters, and could beat as many 
baigemen is could stand before him—indeed, he could eisily eleai 
Windsor bridge of them, and enter the very barges themselves in 
pursuit of fugitives Since i melincholy oecuntnee at Christ 
Church, Oxfoul, wherein the Hon Mr Osboine was injured fatally, 
in a mere sportive wiestling match, I have Jittle doubt but tb it any 
exhibition of his giant strength has been in abeymee But he is a 
fine fellow, and when he bide defiance to the advance of OConnell 
anti his itpeilers into the north, the protestants of Ireland cheered 
him as though he were a demigod sent to lead their on to certain 
victory, and monster, as OConnell is, physically speaking, the 
gallant young earl would have loved to thiow Ireland s king a sum- 
meiset that would have mystified Ins ideas of repeal fora^eison 
more than all the sound law of Mi Attorney General, and caused 
him, to use a favourite expression of his own, to giin like a brass 
plate upon a coffin 

Of course it was always expected that Leith would superintend 
any affairs of honour that arose out of feuds that boys invest, like 
other children of larger growth, with singular importance This he 
did in the most humane way One unfortunate circumstance, how¬ 
ever, occurred just at the close of his Etonian career, which cast a 
heavy gloom over the whole school and neighbourhood A very 
handsome, spirited little b^, named Ashley (the jourlh son, I should 
suppose, of the Earl of Shaftesbury) quarrelled and fought with 
another boy n imcd Wood, son of Colonel Wood, M P for the county 
of Brecon, and who is now, I believe, the member for Middlesex 
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Wood yjas a lad ot noted courage, and t dler than young Ashley, 
but pel haps not much stiongci The fight was a fur one, and very 
long, but at length young Ashley was earned off the ground m a 
kind of stupor, caused from some flow of blood to the head fiom 
over-exertion, and altei being put to bed at Ins tutor s house (the 
Rev Mr Kn ipp s) he died Leith had wished him to give in, but 
he would not and other lads urged him to continue Of eouise 
this tiKhncholy result led to an inquiry and coroners inquest, and 
on finding a verdict of manslaughter by the ]ury, young Wood was 
irrcsttd as a principal, and Leith and others is seconds They 
were billed out in heavy recognisances to appear at the Aylesbury 
asMres, ind Leith repaired to Lillies, the seat of Lord Nugent, neir 
^Vylesbury, there to abide the time On the morning of the assi/es 
> y were all put to the bai, accompanied by Lord Nugent and the 
mbeis of several leading families, but no piosecutor appearing 
imst them, they were icquitted Indeed, it would have been no 
ili'-fittion to the Shiftesbury family to have sought anything like 
ii'Liige or punishment, for nothing could repl itc their lost son 
J it it dri adful lesult of fighting is often in my mind, although I h id 
li ft Lton just before it happened, and I have the look ot that brave 
bov with his cheerful manneis and handsome countenance, evei 
befoic int as freshly a« though I had seen him but yistciday IIis 
brother ni) antigonist, wis greitly affected, and I heard that he 
i<uight a commission in a icgiment that was about to proceed to 
'Si dti for the sight of his home and family iniacumpamed by hi 
ly hl'h b/oiher, wouM total^ have unnerved him All the 
\'*lile\s wcie bo\s of icute and benevolent feelings, but exceed- 
i^^li high spiiited m look and mannei, and ever) one of them weie 
1)( lo\ ed 111 the school It w is on behalf ot this little fellow that 
Jaith not long before, hid chastised a man lumed bhutes, a cir- 
t nustmee that will be vivid in the icmembianct of cveiy old 
f' torn m of that day 

I might relite much of Leith s fiats of exti lordinaiy prowess— 
how skilful ho was m, the swortf exeielse—how he beat the best 
Highlanders in Scotland at hulling the bar—how he tiaversed 
throughout France, Geiuiany, fewit/erland, Italy inc , chilleiiging 
the students and others citrywhere—how he wdked fifty miles 
a day for man) days, climbed mount nns, rowed up befoic impass¬ 
able rivers, and how he at last man led a very ami ihle 1 uly, and 
settled dow n in a beautiful eott ige on Loch Lomond—although he 
used to say that a house at Athens, with a hill of vines rising behind 
It, was the leine oi his wishes—but I must first say a wuid on the 
high and gifted powei s of Ins mind and intellect 
It was the extraordinary power of his mind, combnicd with his 
unusual strength, that led me in the commencement of this iccount, 
to regard him as an “ admnable Crichton , and m the days of the 
ancient philosophers, when vigour of body as well as of mind was 
held necessary for the character of a complete philosopher, Leith 
would have been considered as a Plato indeed In our h ippy days, 
at Eton the fame of Loid Byron was at its height, Sir Waltei Scott 
was publishing his novels, and his poems were in high request, and 
Mooie’s poetry was perused by every body Leith, as well as my¬ 
self, wis a gieat leader, and we literally devouied Byron, Scott, 
Mooie, and others, leading them at bieakfast every morning, and 
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until late at night in bed O how I have hated the suminonbes into 
school, when Waverley, or Guy Mannering, or Ivanhoe, or the 
favourite of all, Old Mortalitv, was to be relinquishtd There was 
a veiy large Byronun party at Eton, ot whom Leith, Kiughkc, 
and myself, veie the duels, and pcihaps we used too much to a^cct 
Byroniamsm—and sure I am that it would have been bettei to h ive 
been mutators or followers of Southey md Wordsworth But the 
“ English Bards and Scotch lleviewcrs h ul just come out, and who 
then could hive courage to piofess iident idmiration of the Lake 
Poets? Of that “Excursion, which wasmy aversion according 
to the misanthropic Lord, Southey has spoken more in accordance 
with public cstim ition now, when he wiites “Jeffrey tilks of having 
wiitten i ciushing Riview of the ‘Excursion I desired my in¬ 
formant would tell him, that he might as easily crush Skiddaw I 
believe, if we had fallen m with Wordsworth s poems, we should 
have liked them, but somehow oi other they did not cross our 
path, and not until I went to Oxford did I know the value ot 
Woidswoith and Southey—ilbeit the Roderick and Thalibaof the 
latter hid certimly been extremely idmircd by Eeith, md King 
lake and myself Leith wiote a most elegant poetical epistle to his 
aunt, Luly Fletcher, ot Ashley Pnk Sunej, mother of the present 
ami ible and Etoni in b irontt md Kingl ike pemu d a very superior 
monody on the de ith of Lord Byi on, which appe n ed in the Taun¬ 
ton Courtci I shall never forget the effect of the iiitelligcncc of the 
death of Byron upon our little literary coterie it Eton For clijs I 
could not leain a lesson with my snirit, and when his rcnuins weie 
lying in state in London, I wished to run awij from school and 
witness the funeral pioctssion We felt as men would feel when a 
lefreshing stieam his ceased to flow, and tiny ue patched with 
thnst without prospect of relief 

Poet'*y, histoiy, md biography, were ill read laigely by Leith 
We eirried books with us, and leul iloud in Windsoi Pirk, in 
Stoke Pirk, and anywhere in the fields, always choosing some le- 
tired and romintie spot Leith,‘I believe, vjas ncvci punished bv 
fl igcll ition, ind vet very few at th it time escaped the vengeanet of 
the rod in the sinewy inns of Dr Keile He became so peifeet a 
master of the L itin and Greek language s> that he w is nevei at i f lult 
in constiuing, and all his exeicises, including his excellent copies of 
Greek iimbus, md his poeticil tianslitions of Greek elioiuses, met 
with the highest ippiolution of his tcicheis His tutois, the Rev 
Mr Plumtre and the Rev Mr Okes, both men of known talent .will 
beai UK out in this rem n k After he left Eton, and while studying 
law at Edinburgh, he wiote some capital aiticles lor Blackwoods 
Migazino, as well as furnishing those pages with translations horn 
the Greek poet®, and this at the time when pool joung Pi ice, of 
Hertford (an Etonian too), was enriching thit Magizine with such 
singularly beautiful translations also of the poets of Greece 

And now my pen must desist awhile It I have dwelt on bodily 
iceomplishments is connected with the eh iraeter < f Leith, it is be¬ 
cause tluv were in neeoulance with the spirit of the day Lord 
Byion even celebi ited a Jackson in ver^e, and Lord Bjron s friend, 
wliora he thought mcompatahly of more genius than hnnsc If even 
(’hirlcs Matthews, who was drowned at ( ambridge, he the leaincd 
and witty fellow ot Downing College, hid eheiished thoughts of 
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going into tiaiiniig to compete with Dolly Smith in the London 
ring Thanks to the ternpei of thia tunc, ilut pugilism is no more ' 
completely knocked on the heul through its own bi ivery, and the 
barbaiisius of its very nature What Scipios are it Kton now, I know 
not—whether the succession be continued or broken, I cannot tell 
I am sure I should designate them as puny moderns when the 
noble form ot Leith arose in my recollection But to every old 
Etonian I would exclaim, in the words ot Crabbe, 

“ Cm you not, brotliet, on adveiituies pist 
A thought, is on a Inily piosput, cast 
On di^s of deu rtmtmhiaiui ' days tliit seem, 

Whin pist, nay t ui wlien pitsenf like a dicim , 

These nliitc iiid hltsstd dsys, th it softly slime 
On lew, nor olt on tlitni—^liavt they hieii thim,’’ 


OLD TIWL • 

BV CEOROF lliiXa’US RINKS 

Tiiiui s a nullity old sjHiit ihioad in till m, 

And his toolsti]>s aie visibli eieiwihen 

lie huh liien on the mountain, all hoaiy with yens 

And left it hi dew d in an on in ul teais, 

III hull ilimiui d o (1 tuiiet itul 1 utthnii.itt git), 

And 111 ipt tin in in mantle!) ol silint dciay , 

III hath swept tinongh till toil st and I ml it i blow 
Ihe stilwait oik, chiet ot the lealy tiiht, low 
In ait, ismnituii tlie^vast mil sniilime. 

All sptak ol the visits ot grtyhi iid “ 1 imp 

He s i si ihtiiii thing, with i lountmanu gum 
All tooihliss Ills glims md liis eii h ills dim 
A two ulgtd SI\tin m Ins link, honij hind, 

His sintilu ni s i hililniient, mil gliss elthing sand 

W^uli ti II ot |t nils, woim eiti n md hlaik 

And allows iiinipotent shm„ it his lurk 

lie hips with the In htmn^, md mounts with tin wind 

Ihstioyin^ and s< itteiiUr, niimi md heliiiul 

The sun dial s sli idoiv, uiid old alihi) a ihiini 

Deiioti, with a w irning, the mission ot / vm 

He loamtth, nnweaiiid bj night and hv day 
A d 11 mg old foot p id, still ti aiking our « ay, 

Hi fi luth no dnngion, no fudiu il late. 

But plniid nth alike fiom the beggir d mil great 

Hi iiLstltth M ith j outli ii) Us v dit v of (low 11 s 

And spilln tli with loic thion^h the eigli wim, d hm is 

But till bald pited hind and the tnnmlims knti 

rill most he dilighleth with ever to be 

While the wounded in bent, md tht deepest in tinm, 

Big (1 tall lioin till mighty phybiiiaii old Time ’ 

Ht mmdi th the tr ilhr both early and lite 

Tint Imtth the road to itcimtv s giti 

And pdsseth notit h\, shod with eaiih s dijiv muo. 

But lit tiktth tht liody is toll foi Ins hue 
The ^laiiilee m i) sit in his i ithK < ai \ i d thiiir 
And the liti s blood of nisi its mil gn lutlj wi u — 

And tht niun iiih m iv rnli is i god on Ins throtn, 

O ti tht leisdiold ot isln s * lit tn iketli his own 
But the spoiler at last lound their strongholds will tlimb. 
And “sn feet ot eaith * bi the rouipiest ot « Time 
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A RAMBLE THROUGH SfYRIA, THE TYROL, AND 
ILLYRIA, IN 1841 

BY r F FYNES CLINTON 


CHAPIFB III 

The Tyrol Us inhabitants, and its scentry —The Pass of Funstormung —Meian 
— Tiieiit — Limiliaidj —Venice 

Thfuf are perhaps few people in Europe more interesting thin 
the Tyrolese Their loy ilty anti affection for their Emperor, and 
the ardour and courage with which they defended themstlves against 
the French and Bavarians, have made their name famous in the his¬ 
tory ot Europe This little province, containing only seven hundred 
thousand souls, under the guidance of the peasant hero, Hofer, suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the B ivarian yoke, attemjited to tie imposed upon 
them by French interference \Ye have seen, indeed, other moun¬ 
taineers fight boldly for their lights and for liberty , but the case of 
the Tyrolese is a i ire one Iheir stiuggle w is not for independence, 
but to retui n to the subjection of their old mastei By being handed 
over to the Bavarian, they merely exchanged tyrants,—nay, I do 
believe their inteinal condition would have been bcnefitted by the 
exchange, but they would not leave then Empcior In his cause 
they used their utmost effbits, ind shed their blood in his defence 
The reverence of this people for their Emperor is wonderful, they 
speak of Fian/ with the love and respect of children for a kind 
parent His biother, the Archduke John, uncle of the present Em¬ 
peror, who headed them m the gieat war, is still governor of the 
province He has mimed a peasant girl, and lives entirely among 
the people, by whom he is much and very deservedly beloved And 
I firmly believe that theic is not a moic aunable family in Europe 
than the Imperial family of Austin They w itch over the inlerists 
ot then vas®als with i parental kindness, and do all to enlighten and 
civili/e their subjects (at least the German poition ol them) that the 
unfortunate form of government, which it has fallen to their lot to 
administer, will illow 

Ihe southein portion of Tyiol, fiom a little below Botzen to the 
frontiers of Lombardy, is inhabited by It ilnns 1 rient is the cipita) 
of this distiict, which is called Wclsth-lirol by the Austrians 3 he 
people seem to pull ratJier with the Lombards than with the German 
Tyrolese, and are therefore not such trusty adheients of the Empe¬ 
ror as are the latter But throughout Tyrol there appears to be a 
stronger infusion of Italian than of German blood, at least judging 
liy the physical appearance of the peasants the clumsy form, and 
hcavj, sluggish features of the German, give place to the sparkling 
eye ind more gi aceful figure of the Italian The Tyrolese afford the 
best riflemen of the Imperial army, and the j igcr regiments are 
chiefly drawn from imong these hardy mountaineers 

Although, in the matter of grandeur of scenery, Switzerland un¬ 
doubtedly ranks before the Tyrol, yet I infinitely prefer a tour 
through the latter country Die Schwalz is so completely ovci run 
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with travellers of all nations, horse and loot, that the character ol 
the people is ruined I do not know a more grasping, selfish, im¬ 
pertinent set of peasants than the Swiss, nor a more honest, simple, 
good-natured, and civil race than the T}rolese This, however, will 
in all probability not last long In proportion as its valleys become 
more known and explored by die Engltschen Lordi, so will the sim¬ 
plicity and honesty of its inhabitants disappear 

There are, after all, only two great routes fioin Innsbruck south¬ 
wards through the heart of Tyiol The one cros«es thelbeiinin 
Pass, and then fallows a branch of the Adige to Bot/en, the other 
runs westward up the valley of the Inn for ibout seventy miles, 
then, turning to tne south, climbs the pass of Funstermung, and de¬ 
scending the Adige, meets the foimer route at Botzen Here united, 
the road follows the valley of the Adige by Trient and Roverefo, 
into the plains of Lombardy By this road of Funstermung I deter¬ 
mined to direct ray march to Trient, one hundred and seventy-five 
English miles fiom Innsbruck Passing up the valley of the Inn, 
which becomes narrower and grander as one advances, I reached 
Landeck, with ita old castle, and turning to the south, entered the 
pass of Funstermung It is i wild, narrow gorge The road is 
tarried over the foaming river by a bridge, with a tower and gate¬ 
way at one end, and then climbs by a steep ascent to Naudei s, i 
village m a high plain, about four thousand feet above the sea, near 
the souues of the Inn and the Adige In the midst of the pass the 
Emperor has lately constiuctcd i fort, which commands the road 
On leaving the plain of Nauders, one finds the streams running 
southwards to eontribute their waters no longer to the Black Sea, 
but to the Adiiatic The view, as one descends fiom this elevated 
point, IS splendid Right before me lay the Oitler Spit/ and his 
gigintic neighbours, their snowy peaks glitteiing in the blue and 
cloudless sky The best point of view is from Alals, i most pic- 
tuiesque village, with many church towers, and in old cistle A 
few miles telow Mals begins the new roul, which the Auvtiiin go¬ 
vernment have lately tarried by the htclvio into Italy This grand 
route crosses the ridge of the Oi tlei Spit/, at a height of AHW Eng¬ 
lish feet above the set-level It is, consequently, the loftiest road in 
Europe, and it is also one of the safest uid the best Avoiding this 
route, I held on by my left, through a not very fertile valley, in¬ 
closed by sterile mountains, until I descended, amidst chesnut gioves 
and vineyards, (the fast I had seen since leaving Vienna,) to the 
curious old town of IVIeran, the ancient capital of Tyrol 

Meran IS a charming spot, with its old churches, giteways, and 
arcade-sided streets The situation is lovely—^in an amphitheatie of 
mountains, whose sides are fringed with orchaids, and with vine¬ 
yards, ami open out to the stiuth, wheie the fertile valley of the 
Adige conducts to Botzen A mile from iVlcran is the old castle of 
Tyrol, lomantically perched among the hills, md commanding one 
of the most delicious views in the world Bot/cn is a pretty, Italian- 
looking town, at the junction of four valleys 

One of the tiirest scenes in Europe is the valley whitli leads from 
Botzen to Trient,—forty English miles of admirable road It was 
on a glorious day, towards the middle of August, that I wended my 
way down this fine valley The mountains art bold and ciaggy, 
and the vale, w itered by the Adige, is filled with the richest ver- 
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(lure The broid leaf of the Indian com mingles with the bnght 
foliage, and the ripening clusters of the vine The transition fiom 
Geiinaiiy to Italy ii singularly abrupt I dined at Neumaslet, about 
twelve miles down the valley, in Germany, and among Germans I 
stopped for a glass of wine at St Michael, a little farther on, and 
sucldenly found myself in Italy, and among Italians Not only the 
language, but the features of the people, and the construction of 
their houses, is of another land, and this abrupt transition occurs in 
the same valley, along a direct line of road, without any naturd 
division between the two nations I confess I found it a relief to 
exchange the rough and guttural Dfuisch for the sonorous Latin 
Tiiciit, or Tieiito, is quite in Italian city There is a fine foun¬ 
tain in the 1 irge piaz/a, some good churches, and the castle is a 
handsome pile The neighbourhood is btnitiful Here I finished 
for the piesent the ivalkmg put of my tour, and proceeded in a 
velfma to Rovereto Tin roid lies dong the Adige through much 
tlie same sort of valley is that between Botren and Trient The fol¬ 
lowing day I went foi ward to Verona in a simil ir eonveyance The 
road still follows the Adige, but the rugged mountains here close 
upon the river, leaving nothing but a rocky gorge This was the 
seene of some of Napoleons fighting iii his Itahin campaigns, and 
I was much amus*d at the way in which my udliiniio an old, sun¬ 
burnt rascal recounted to me the affair, in which he said tint he had 
borne i part He pointed out the spot where Napoleon had sti- 
tioned himself during the greater part of the action, and told with 
glowing cheek and kindling eye, how the Fiench and Italiins had 
beaten the Austrians out of the countiy, and sent thei i, broken and 
flying, through the pass The T-edesu, whom he eilled dogs and 
haiban, met with very little mercy at the hands of the woithy Lotn- 
bai d Indeed, there is but small affection for the Aiisti laii i ulc in 
any part of the Italian dominions of the Fm])eioi It requires the 
presence of eighty thousand bayonets, and the constant w itchfulness 
of a lynx eyed police, to repress any little aspirations after liberty 
in a population of little more th&n four niillions Ihe gieater part 
of the Italim troops are ]udiciously transpoitcd to Vienna or Hun¬ 
gary , while the stuidy infantry of Bohemia, the hussirs of Hun- 
gaiy, and the Austriin irtilleiy aic consideied to be a safer guard 
over the volatile spirit of the Itali ms Everything that tan debauch 
and ennti v ite the minds of the inhibitants is icsorted to in the great 
towns, yet e\ery moisuic of priciiitiou is not always sufficient to 
chain down the spirit of man , uid some who have had the impru¬ 
dence to inveigh against the kind watchfulness of the patern^ go¬ 
vernment, have been consigned to piison Ihe published accounts 
of one 01 tv o of the sui vivors have informed the world of the ticat- 
inent experienced by the prlsoner^ In spite of the tciroi of the 
police, Itiliaiis of all classes, in Milan, in Venice, and in Veiona 
have spoken to me m no measuied terms of the Austiian govern¬ 
ment, which, however gtntle it maybe towaids its German sub¬ 
jects, and however popular among them, has but a small sh irc of the 
affection of Its Italian provinces, who stem to look upon themselves 
as conquered states, held by a victorious army 

It may be asked, what business have I, oi any sti anger tiavelling 
in Austrian Italy, to meddle m the relations of the goveinnicnt'* 
Only this,—that when I see a fertile and populous province misgo- 
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verned, janquiet, and discontented, as a man, and a native, thank 
God' of a free country, I cannot help feeling sympathy for the inha¬ 
bitants It IS, doubtless, a difficult task to govern well a people of 
different race, language, and habits from their rulers, yet it may 
reasonably be doubted whether such an iron rule as we find in Lom¬ 
bardy is necessary for the preservation of those provinces The 
French, at least, managed these matters better The affection of the 
Italians for the French is just as great as their hatred of the Aus¬ 
trians No Frenchman can speak in warmer terms of admiration or 
reverence for Napoleon than do the Italians The reason is obvious 
He taught them to consider the interests of both nations as one,—to 
identify their fortunes and their glories with those of the Empii e 
Whatever happiness or glory the Italians have achieved of late was 
gmned when they were protected by the sheltering wing of the 
French eagle, and to France, m any European convulsion, they 
would again attach themselves 

As I had visited this part of Italy in the previous year, I did not 
tarry long amidst the rich plains and populous cities of Lombardy, 
but passing rapidly through Veiona, and taking a hasty glance at 
Its magnificent amphitheatre, ind at the beautiful piazza and noule 

K alaces ofVicenz^ I arrived, at daybreak of the 23rd August, at 
lestre, and embarked for Venice There lay the wonderful city, 
appearing to fio it upon the still waters, its spires, and domes, and 
towers glittering in the beams of the rising sun, but the charm of 
the island city will soon be dissolved,—the spell is about shortly to 
be broken A railway from Milan to Venice is in the course of 
completion, a bridge and embankment, of five miles in length, will 
connect Venice with the m iinland, and the hiss and scream of the 
steam-engine will be heard amidst the halls of the doge s palace and 
the domes of St Mai c 


CHAPTEK IV 

Aquileia —Journey through Illyria.—Valley of the Drave —Hofer’s house — 
Return to Innsbnick —Ainval at Munich 

I LEFT Venice by the steam-boat m the evening, and at sunrise of 
the following morning we entered the picturesque bay of Trieste I 
remained some time at this handsome and oriental-looking city It 
is rapidly increasing in size and importance, and if ever the fine of 
railroad is completed, which is intended to connect this place with 
Hamburg, Trieste will rival Marseilles 

Having determined to explore the site of the once famous Aqui¬ 
leia, I walked one day from Trieste to Monfalcone,* twenty miles 
along the gulf The road winds along the face of the cliff, among 
terraces ot vineyards and olives, with a fine view to the left over the 
Adriatic I could see Trieste, with its castle and harbour, and back¬ 
ground of mountains, and the high coast of Istna, indented with 
numerous bays The road soon ascended the hills, and gave me a 
view into the interior of Illyria, a desolate, sterile country The 
Julian Alps, above Laibach, closed the prospect to the north and 
east Monfrlcone is a pretty little town, with mineral baths, and a 
comfortable inn It was formerly a place of stiength and import¬ 
ance under the Venetian republic The old castle crowns a barren 
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hill> the last in this direction The mountains here recede from the 
coast, and the feitile plums commence Upon these plains, about 
ten miles south-west of Monfalcone, stands Aquileia, commanding; 
the entrance to Italy Modern Aquileia consists of a few houses 
scattered amidst the fields, with here and there the fragment of an 
ancient wall, or pillar one column stands alone, tall and large, in a 
corn-field The church, whose lofty tower is seen from Monfalcone, 
IS an ancient temple, the pillars are of white marble, but bad m 
style and proportion It is probably m the palaces of Venice that 
we must look for the stones of Aquileia So convenient a quarry 
would not be neglected when the inhabitants moved thither, and, 
indeed, this is the only way in which we can account for the almost 
total disappearance of so large a city, which was existing as a strong 
and populous place so late as the middle of the fifth century 
Either the ancients had a more complete method of draining than 
their descendants possess, or the whole face of the country is much 
changed in the present day, for we continually meet with the sites 
of great and once-fiourisliing cities in the midst of pestilential plains 
Aquileia, Piestum, and even Rome itself, are instanres of this For 
my part, I should be sorry to pass a night either at Pastura or 
Aquileia • 

One day in the middle of September I left Trieste by the eilwagen, 
in order to see something of the interior of Illyria This province 
contains a million of inhabitants, chiefly of Sclavonic race It is as 
rugged and mountainous as Styria, but the valleys are not so fertile 
Between Trieste and Laibach, in particular, which is a day's journey 
in a carnage, the country is extremely barren, and destitute of water 
The mountains, however, are nch in mineral productions In this 
neighbourhood is Idria, one of the largest quicksilver mines in the 
world, and at Adelsbeig not far from Laibach, is the famous grotto, 
into which a road runs for ten miles, following a river which is lost 
there and reappears finally on the other side of the mountain 
Laibach, or Lubiana, is a respectable town, with a c istle on a hill 
Here we stopped for the night, and went on next day to Malisburg, 
which we reached in eighteen hours The country all the way is 
very pretty—wooded hills, prettily-shaped mountains, and comfort¬ 
able-looking villages 1 hei e are, however, robbers in this district, 
particularly between Laibach and Tiieste Guard-houses have been 
established by the government at intervals, and parties patrol the 
roads day and night Beats and wolves aic found in the mountains 
A reward is oflered by the government for every wolf s head ]{<ast 
winter, a piiest was proceeding in his sledge, accompanied by Jus 
servant, from his own to a neighbouring village, the wolves coming 
round them, he shot one, and dismounted to drag it into the car¬ 
nage, m ordei to claim the reward The horses, taking fright at 
the wild animal, (it was a bright winter s night,) galloped off to the 
village, and the unfortunate priest was devoured by the wolves 
The situation of Mahsbui;g is very pretty It stands on the north 
side of the Drave, whose banks here are steep and wooded The 
river is crossed by a wooden bridge one hundred and seventy yards 
long The country round is varied and fertile,—the town com¬ 
pletely Gerraan-lookmg,—plain white-washed houses, with high tiled 
loofs, and not a single building of beauty or interest in the whole 
place The same may be said of Greet?, the capital of Styria, lying 
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in a large plain, about forty miles north of Malisburg The Sclave 
population ot lower Styria are quite as ugly and as sombre in their 
attire as the German inhabitants of the upper provinces 

Having visited Graetz and Mahsburg, 1 determined to make my 
way up the great valley of the Drave, and to cross by the sources of 
that river into Tyrol, and so over the Brennen to Innsbruck Find¬ 
ing a conveyance about to proceed to Clagenfurt, the capital of 
Carinthia, as the Northern Division of lllyiia is called, 1 took my seat 
among the passengers The vehicle is a stellwagen, a sort of omni¬ 
bus, which barely accomplishes five miles per hour, but I have 
often found such conveyances very amusing, as affording an insight 
into the manners of the people On the present occasion we had a 
motley collection of passengers I found all of them civil and good- 
natured, and one oi two very agreeable companions The Drave 
hereabouts i oils his dark and rapid watei s through a confined valley, 
inclosed between wooded mountains There is an air of neatness 
about the white-washed houses of Lower Styna, with their thatched 
roofs and pretty gardens, which is far preferable to tlie dirty, squalid 
appearance of th^ Italian villages We halted for the night at Unler 
Drauberg within the confines of Illyria, and the following evening 
reached Clagenfurt The valley of the Draie expands between 
these two places, and the road following the high ground, gives one 
a grand view of a fine chain of mountains to the south 

Clagenfurt is one of the nicest looking towns, and its inhabitants 
the most cml and hospitable, that I have met with in any part of the 
Austrian dominions The stregts are wide, clean, and handsome, 
there is a fine platz or public square, and the buildings have quite 
an Italian a'>pect Ihe population is about twelve thousand The 
town lies in a spacious and fertile plain, which is inclosed by wooded 
hills and lofty mountains Thevieus on all sides are charming 
All around are agreeable walks, and altogethei I was so much 
pleased with this spot, that I lingered many days to enjoy it, and 
left it with regret From Clagenfurt I sent forward my baggage to 
Innsbruck, and pusheii on, once thore free as the air of the moun¬ 
tains, to prosecute my adventuies on foot The direct distance be¬ 
fore me was one hundred and sixty-fave English miles, but a circuit 
which I took, m order to visit Hofer s house, made it not Ic^s than 
two bundled and fifty 

September 25,1 gaily buckled on my pack, and, wishing a hearty 
goodb ye to my kind friends at Clagenfurt, I stepped off on my way 
up Uie fine wild valley of the Drave, a country seldom visited by 
Englishmen, or indeed by tiavelleis of any description, as the de¬ 
serted appearance ot tlie roads fully testified Indeed, the roads 
themselves although in other respects in admirable condition, pre¬ 
sented a forlorn aopect they wcie completely grass-gi own, save a 
small track m the centre lins district is but scantily peopled, and 
1 hardly met anything, in a march of many days, except now and 
then a solitai v peasant, stretched at full length in his low, light cart, 
in which they lattle along at a great rate It is, however, a country 
that well repays the ti ouble of a visit to the lover of mountam- 
scenerj,—if indeed it be considered a trouble to ramble all day in 
the fresh an and bright sunshine, and to pass the evening among an 
honest, rustic pea-antry 

My walk lay for about four hours, after leaving Clagenfurt, up 
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the margin of a very pretty lake, then, entering a romantic defile, 
the roid descends upon the plain of Villach, where it rejoins the 
Drave, and remains by that river to its source The road is every¬ 
where beautiful, sometimes shut in between the rugged mountains 
and the foaming torrent, at others winding through spacious and 
fertile valleys The situation of Lienz, m a plain of this description, 
IS very pleasing It was in this plain that the Cannthian chivalry 
were cut to pieces by the Turks in the fifteenth century On the 
fifth day s march I reached the sources of the Drave Nothing can 
be more beautifully wild than the mountain-ridge to the south, 
which forms the barrier of this shoulder of Italy The bare, craggy, 
and snow-capped peaks form a singularly picturesque outline The 
road after this descends a branch of the Adige to Brixen, in Tyrol, 
from whence I started in search of llofer s house I first walked up 
the wild valley of the Eisach to Stei/ing, on the Innsbruck road, 
and then made over the mountains to the left The path (where 
visible) lies right over a steep ridge, and through a pine-forest No¬ 
thing can be more wild and ma]estic than this scenery After losing 
my way two oi three' times in the forest, I at length reached the 
mountain top, where, a storm of rain and snow coming on, I became 
regularly puzzled as to my direction, and was not without appre¬ 
hensions of pitching over some of the precipices around me, whose 
depths I could only guess at by the roaring of the streams which 
rushed dow n their rocky sides, now buried in mist I began to re¬ 
pent of not having taken a guide, till, after remaining some hours 
on the mountain, I heard the tolling.of a bell below me, and the mist 
partially clearing, I discovered llofer s church in the valley, and 
reached the house in the dark in a tremendous thunder-storm, after 
wandering twelve hours among the hills 
llofer s house. Sand, is now, as m his time, an mn, such as inns 
are in the wild valleys of Tyrol It is unchanged in appearance, 
and IS inhabited by his daughter and her husband It is a complete 
lustic peasants house, * with large projecting eaves, and spacious 
wooden balconies It lies in a defep and lonely glen, where there is 
but ]ust space for the house and a roaring torrent, which dashes by 
It The church, and the other cottages that compose the village, are 
scattered along the valley The inhabitants of this district, Passeir, 
are the finest peasants I nave ever seen In a group of a dozen of 
them at the door of the inn, there was hardly one under six feet 
Their features are uncommonly handsome, and their looks free and 
fierce, like the Spaniards Their quaint, but becoming, costume 
sets ofi* their straight, muscular forms to great advantage 1 do ciot 
wonder at the French finding it no easy matter to contend with such 
light infantry as these I remained a whole day in the valley of 
Passeir, rambling about this, to me, most interesting spot m all 
Tyrol, and listening to many a stirring tale from the heroes of the 
immortal struggle against the French 
From Sand I wound dowp a lovely valley to Meran, which I 
reached m four hours, and thence by the old ground to Botzen, 
then ascending the romantic valley of the Eisach, by Bnxen, I 
crossed the pass of the Brennen, and once more entered Innsbruck, 
October 7th It was time to cease campaigning in the mountains, 
as the weather was breaking up rapidly, the snow already covered 
all the higher ridges, adding much to the grandeur of the scenery 
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I do Aot know whether 1 have yet mentioned a charactenstic of 
the Tyrolese peasant, which is met with univers illy in this country, 
I mean the strict discharge of all the duties of their religion The 
moment the bell of a neighbouring village announces the hour of 
noon, the labourer in the held lays aside his spade or his scythe, and, 
uncovenng the head, gravely recites his prayer, the party at the 
inn-door cea^e their noisy mirth, and join in devotion It is an im¬ 
pressive Bight when, in one of their rustic inns, the family and their 
guests at the supper-table rise and chaunt their grace, the host 
taking the lead, and men, women, and children joining in the 
prayer As one walks through the Tyrol, one meets here and there 
large numbers of peasants going to a fair, or some other meeting in 
the neighbourhood They invariably chaunt as th^ walk, the men 
first, bare-headed, giving out their deep sonorous notes, and the 
women following, and chiming in with their treble pipes I never 
saw such a country for crucifixes and images there is one at the 
comer of almost every field 

At Innsbruck ended the pedestrian part of ray tour I had walked 
over more than seven bundled miles of beautiful scenery, and I now 
put myself into the eiftvagen for Munich Taking the Landeck road 
for some distance, we turned to the right through the mountains, 
and entered Bavaria by one of the most lovely passes I have ever 
met with A journey of twenty four hours from Innsbruck brought 
us to the capital of Bavarn, and into a flat, dull, and uninteresting 
country, in every respect differing fiom that m which I had been 
rambling for so long • 

Munich and its King are among the wonders of modern Europe 
In support of this assertion, I need only observe that Munich in 
11112 was a shabby town, containing a population of 40,'500 inha¬ 
bitants At the present moment it numbers little shoit of one 
bundled thousand, and contains a splendid picture-gallery, a gal¬ 
lery of sculpture, a noble palace, churches filled with costly marbles, 
gilding, and mosaics , porticos adorned with fiescos, a magnificent 
theatre, handsome streets and squares, a university, libiary, and 
other fine public buildings, and all this the work of the present 
King The splendid Pantheon (the WalhaUa) near Regensburg, the 
improvements at Baireuth and at Regensburg, and the Ludwigs 
canal, connecting the Danube with the Rhine, are additional proofs 
of the King s zeal for the welfare of his country 

There is, however, little that pleases me in the Bavarians They 
are <f coai se and an unmtcllcctual people, addicted cluefly to sensual 
pleasures, while their national history is one of the worst in Europe 
On two notable occasions have they deserted the common cause of 
Germany, and attached themselves to the French, with the view of 
benefitting their private interests, and they glory m the manner in 
which they turned upon their former friends, when they found the 
day going against them, and in having on the field of battle poured 
their fire upon the French, in whose lines they were drawn up 
The Germans are undoubtedlv a great, and an enlightened people, 
and there is much warmth of heart and kindness of feeling in their 
domestic relations with each other, nevertheless, I cannot help 
thinking that we English are apt to rate them too highly, and that 
our admiration of their fine literature has become quite a German 
mania Much of that dreamy speculation and false philosophy 
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which abounds in their literatuie is, doubtless, attributable to the 
limited range which a strict cenaoislnp ot the press allows to their 
genius, debarring them from all piesent, tangible, and political 
transactions, and driving them to the realms of fancy But why is 
this restraint permitted ^ I quarrel with the Germans, because they 
are for ever talking of themselves as the greatest, the most enlight¬ 
ened, and the most civilized people in the world, and boasting that 
It was the infusion of German blood into the various provinces ot 
the Roman empire which made Europe what she now is For ray 
part, 1 am unwilling to concede so much in favour ot the heathen 
savages who desolated and ruined Europe m those daik ages, noi 
do 1 think it speaks much for the present enlightenment of the Ger¬ 
man people, that a nation, counting thirty-four millions of souls, and 
capable, it united under one constitutional government, of being, 
what It now fondly imagines itself, the head ot European states, 
should allow itself to be ttampled undei toot by a dozen different 
despots, who misdirect and waste hei resources for their own petty 
and selhsh objects 


A bUMMLR iVENING 


Tiierc is a nmgiL m the dewy closc 
Of summer’s eve, whiUi o’er the senses 
throws 

A melnntholv spell, 

Tears then unbidden flow 
For loved ones not below, 

A sacred, soothing woe, 

bor some that eaily fell 

Then not m sorrow’s wild extreme, 

But memoiy g soft and hallow d dream, 
Those visions floating hy, 
Draw from its shnnt the ir) stal tear 
Which speaks their memory still most 
dear 

To those they fondiv loved wlulc here, 
And love pei chance on high 

Perhaps the fnends of early yeais, 
Long mourn d ni silenre and in tears, 
liook from their seats of bliss 
If seraph spirits e ei can know 
Aught passing in this world of woe, 
Surely they tiini their thoughts below 
On such an eve as this 

Sacied and soothing is the thought, 
With heavenly consolation fraught, 
That still they may behold, 


And from those oilis of purest light 
Crown d with immortal glory liright,1l 
Though veil d awhile from moital sight, 
With us communion hold 

It must be so' else what the power 
That in this lone and pensive hoiii 
Instils Its secret balm ® 

That gently checks the breatlung sigh 
'1 hat wipes the trembling tear diop dry, 
That points oui hopes to rust on high, 
And o er us sheds us calm ^ 

Dear is the thought that sevei *d love 
bhall rcumti in heaven above. 

In purei, holier ties, • 

That wlien the dreaded day shall cpme, 
1 hat 1 utilless summons to the tomb, 
Joyful the soul shall hail the doom 
That calls her to the skies 

Oh * from thy cloud girt throne 
Immortal power look down, 

And guide my wand ring feet, 
When time sbdl be no more, 

Oh ' gently waft me o’er 
To some fai distant shore, 

Each friend in bliss to meet' 

H B K 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

In oui last number we left the impatient reader at the door of 
the Commons House of Pailiampnt, while we went to solicit for him^ 
a Speaker’s order of admission to the body of the House 

With recollections of the powei—somewhat profanely called the 
onimpotenre of Parliament, we felt so much oppressed that a sensation 
of uneasiness, amounting to nervousness, at the prospect of being in* 
troduced to this'august assembly, oveicame us 
We imagined how vcneiablc must be the aspect of these six hun¬ 
dred and fifty lawgivers of the Low ei House, and three or four hun¬ 
dred of the Upper, upon whose will, made hw, depend the lives, 
hbei tics, and properties of the people of Lngland 

Regarding caeh individual Senator as the repicsentative of the 
thousandth part of the men, women, and children of this empire and 
Its almost ubiquitous dependeneies, standing, as it were, in loco jm- 
rentis to a large small family of two hundred thousand or so, of 
^eetors, non-elcctois, colonists and their dependents, throwing the 
weight of his vote into the scales, in which tremble the fate of na¬ 
tions, by his “ Ay, Ay,' proclaiming all the horrors of war, or by 
his No, No,” restoiing to desolated nations the blessings of peace 
Considering all this, I say, we anticipated the awful majesty, the 
grave aspect, the deliberative silence of this tremendous assembly, 
men in all the honour^ of silver hairs, grave deliberation, and autho¬ 
rity unlimited 

St Stephen s Chapel is, perhaps, hardly worthy its high position 
as the place of meeting of the most powerful branch of legislation of 
these countries , but, on the other hand, it is passing rich in associa¬ 
tions, which redeem the defects of narrowness of space, and inade¬ 
quacy of accommodation 

.Iriiere is little to see, to be sure, within its small circumference, 
but how much was there to think of, in connexion with it I 

Ihere stood the veiy walls, once adorned with Scriptuie histones, 
the choicest in design and workmanship that those remote ages could 
afford, there the altar, richly decorated, where cowled monks minis¬ 
tered , there stood—there yet stand, and for ages yet to come will 
stand, the cloister, whose “ lonely round ” the tenants of the place 
paced in solitude and seclusion, there, walking in the stillness of 
evening, we catch a passing glimpse of some flickering shade, and 
lo! a holy father flits across our path and disappears 
The monks are fled, and a new dynasty busies itself in their now 
populous retreats, instead of 

Repentant sighs and solitary pains,” 
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now tl»e chapel resounds, not with anthem, or the sih er bell of holy 
vesper hour, but with the tongue>strife of contending factions, emu¬ 
lous of power, Its luxuries and dangers, the passionless, world- 
weaned calm of the place has fled, and envy, jealousy, hope, fear, 
and all the swelling emotions of active public life usurp their peace¬ 
able retreats The world of the future retires in favour of the world 
of the present the statesman grave, patriot, severe, the placeman 
servile, complaisant, sly, the desperate political adventurer, the 
swarms of hopers, waiters upon Providence, hangers upon power, are 
now busy in their several vocations, now popular rights are con¬ 
tended for and against, and liberty begins to struggle into life 

Instead ot pealing anthems, the car is now stirred with pealing 
laughter, instead of incense, you have abundance of toadying, man- 
pleasing, and hero-worship, instead of homilies and seimoiib, you 
have prate equally tedious and unprofitable, 

Indeed, we should be sorry to deny, that there may be at this 
day in St Stephen’s a monk or two in disguise 

THE LOBBY 

The grecn-baize covered door, at the distant end of the lobby, 
guarded by a very tall doorkeeper with a very pale face, and a very 
short doorkeeper with a very red face, is the entrance to the body of 
the House For the accommodation of the two doorkeepers arc two 
comfortable leathern chairs, in which, duiing the lingering hours of 
interminable midnight debates, lulled by the sounds “ by distance 
made more sweet,” of the Honourable Member on his legs, these 
gentlemen sleep intermittingly When the House is assembhn|||| 
indeed, they aie rathei busy than otherwise, the very tall door¬ 
keeper having Ins hand on the door is fully occupied in flinging it 
open, as Members in quick succession make their appearance 1 he 
very short doorkeeper is exclusively engaged in deciphering, through 
a pair of tortoise shell spectacles, the backs of letteis, winch he 
keeps pti petuallv poking into the hands ol Members as they arrive 
Cards and verbal messages are also intrusted to the very short door¬ 
keeper, who, as the very tall doorkcepei seems designed as the door¬ 
keeper of figure, I venture to conjecture is the doorkeeper of parts 

For the accommodation of the Members, a passage is kept clear—a 
sort of alley through the living lines of mob with which the lobby is 
crowded Here, in the front rank, among the most idle and curious 
of the spectators, I took a place to view the Members proceeding ^to 
tfieir places 

Of the assembling Senators, few were permitted to pass through 
the lobby to the House without a tapping on the shoulder, or an 
arrest from some busy body, who, rushing through the crowd, 
captures his representative and leads him triumphant to a dark 
corner, where the Member and his constituent lay their heads toge¬ 
ther , the one detailing with great volubility what it is evident, from 
the earnestness of liis manner, he considers of the highest import¬ 
ance , the other, with a smile of bland acquiescence, leaning his head 
on one side, though there may be little or nothing m Aat 

A brisk dappei Pailiamentary agent seizes a committee man of an 
election, or one who has the cairiage ot a private bill, and addresses 
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himself to'the Senator’s private ear An influential constituent from 
some immaculate borough, grasping his representative by the button, 
reminds him, that his (the constituent’s) son is now in town, waiting 
for the Government appointment he (the Senator) promised faith¬ 
fully to procure, and entreating hts instant application to the Minister 
on the youth s behalf The M P winces, looks everyway for escape, 
and indulges in a declamation, in which the words, I assure you 
solemnly,” “ pon my sacred honour,” and “ you may rely upon me,” 
are frequently reiterated, notwithstanding these repeat^ protesta¬ 
tions, the constituent looks, we are ashamed to say, rather sceptical, 
and of imperfect faith, evidently pressing for prompt payment The 
captive M P suddenly aflecting to recollect a man whom he never 
saw before, at the other end of the lobby, seizes the outstretched 
hand of the constituent, shakes it hastily, swears what he will do, 
and how he will do it, then rushing towards the imaginary dear friend 
in the ciowd, lets slip from between his teeth as he passes us a sup- 
pi essed but emphatic execration 

Now slowly saunters up the populous alley, a Lycurgus in patent 
leather boots, coat of surpassing cut, exquisite waistcoat, glossy hat, 
clouded cane, and a cataract of black satin He lingers on the top 
step leading into the House, taps his boot repeatedly with his cane, 
passes bis hand carelessly through his curled locks, gives a pitying 
glance of mingled wonder and contempt upon those who are admiring 
him and repeating his name or title to one another, yawns, heaves 
a sigh, taps his boot, looks vacantly about, evidently not very well 
knowing what to do with himself* Soon he is accosted by a Solon of 
the same class, they listlessly inquire of each other what s on to¬ 
night, find out that the House will be occupied with a debate on the 
distress of the country, mutually deteimine that it is a '‘cursed 
bore,' and, arm in arm, lounge away together 

A thick-set, coaise-featurcd, clubbish-looking man, with a vast 
number of rolls of parchment, in which he seems to take great pride, 
stowed away under his arm, now leisurely saunters along the lobby 
He IS a manufacturer out of, and a law-maker in, the House, and both 
in and out of the House deals largely in fustian He is a popular 
Member of Pailiament, and is entiusted with a great many petitions 
from all parts of the country lie walks into the House, deposits 
his precious burthen, and comes out again, walking up and down 
among the promiscuous beholders, with the air of a man who has 
g'lined popularity, and deserves a statue of brass at the hands of a 
grateful country 

While these, and a variety of other characters are passing across 
the stage, the scene suddenly changes, a messenger of the House, 
recognizable by his badge, the royal arms in biass suspended from 
his neck, enters the lobby, crying with a loud voice, — “The 
Speaker I— Ihe Speaker I”—“Hats ofFI—Hats off’ ’ is now the 
cry, “Take off your hat, sir I” exclaims a constable, Iveeping hts 
hat on his head, “ Silence, there, if you please !” shouts another, 
with more noise than that of all the crowd put together “ Make 
way there, for Mi Speaker, gentlemen, if you please!” from a third, 
who IS himself the leading obstruction of the place Silence is ob¬ 
served, bats are doffed, a thoioughfaie through the crowd is made 
from the Speakers piivate apartment 
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Ihe first Commoner in the world—lor such by the courtesy of 
England, and the law of precedence, is Mr Speaker—at length makes 
his appearance, preceded by the Sergeant-at^Arms, in a plain court 
suit of black, bearing the mace—« that bauble, ’ as Cromwell term¬ 
ed It 

Mr Speaker is dressed in plain clothes, with a silk gown, a full- 
bottomed wig, and carries a little cocked hat in his hand, a train- 
bearer carries a corner of Ins gown, holding up a gicat functionary’s 
tail being consideied in England of the last dignity and importance 
Mr Speaker having glided into the House, the Chaplain enters in 
full canonicals, the doors are closed, prayeis are read, and Members 
who care less for praying than for business, as some men forget the 
grace for the meat, congregate in the lobby 
Among them is our fi icnd, who infoims us, that as soon as the Speaker 
takes the chair it is his custom, on the application of Members, to 
affix his signature to a certiin number of orders for admission, called 
Spenkers Orders, which entitle the holder to admission below the 
gatlericb, and wit/im the body of the House Ot^e of these ordcis 
our A lend having speedily obtained, returned, and desiring me to 
follow him, we entered the House by the green baize door, handing 
the Older for examination to the veiy short dooikeeper, who having 
put his spectacles on nose, looked at the older, pronounced it “all 
right,” and for the first time in my lift, I found myself on the floor of 
the House of Commons 

THE BODY OF* THfc HOUSE 

We advanced, however, only a little way, not having passed the 
“ BAR,' which forms the boundary, beyond which strangers,*’ on no 
pretence can be allowed to proceed, and which is drawn across the 
House when Counsel are heard, or offenders against the privileges oi 
dignity of this great assembly are called thereto 1 his formidable 
bar, of which one has heard so nuich, is neither more nor less than a 
bit of stick, not so thick as an ordinary bed-post, covered with baize, 
and sliding backwards and forwards in a groove, as occasion requires 
ruining to the right, in front of the leathern chairs occupied by 
the Sergeant-at arms, oi his deputy, wc take our seats, rrnne by 
courtesy, my frvend s by right, these seats are in no respect diflerent 
from those occupied by the Members generally, being, indeed, only 
supernumeraries, filling the space below the galleries, that would 
otherwise be vacant • 

When I had thus comfortably taken my seat, without the trouble, 
annoyance or expense of canvassing, polling, chairing, and paying 
election bill,—serious drawbacks on the pleasures with which many 
a new Member reposes upon these much-coveted benches,—I ven¬ 
tured to look around, and contemplate the “ collective wisdom,” the 

ASSEMBLED COiMMONS OF ENGLAND 

Judge my astonishment and surprise I instead of finding that gra¬ 
vity, solemnity, and dignity always associated in my mind with the 
weighty lesponsibilities, and almost boundless power of that House, 
to find the Senators “potent,' but assuiedly by no means “grave 
or levcrend Signors,” lunning round the galleiies like a parcel of 
w lid rabbits, in at one door, out at another, scrambling over benches 
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hkt schoolboys when half'hohday is proclaimed, ciossiug the flooi oi 
the House flora the Treasury to the Opposition benches, and vice 
versd, gathering in twos and threes, talking, laughing, scraping their 
feet, lounging on the seats, and indulging in other <10011 like un-sena- 
torial demeanour 

Around and below the bar was collected a noisy and exceedingly 
idle group, of law-givers of two-and-twenty, or thereabouts, scions, 
for the most part, of noble houses Some rejoicing in the hiisute 
honours of the moustache, ’ otheis ot a pale and sickly tempci a- 
raent, others with the “blase’ expiission of men long “upon 
town,” but, with few exceptions, men evidently moie devoted to the 
enjoyments of this hie, than oppressed with any stiious idea of its 
duties 

One of these gentlemen I observed binding round a new piizale 
snuif-box, another amused himself by displacing a patent iliam for 
bleeding horses, which excited great curiosity among Honouiable 
Members, a third was displaying a new-invented cane, which he 
said had just “ (^ome out An Honourable and learned Member, 
whose expansive face radiant with fun, and whose mouth seemed 
formed by nature for the continual emission of jokes, was keeping 
a gioup in a perpetual titter ot half-suppressed laughter Near him 
was a county Member, who looked like a schoolboy, explaining to 
another county Membei, who looked like a tool, the various fortunes 
of a cricket match he that day had witnessed at Lord s, between the 
Kent and All England 

In the side galleries, reserved exclusively to the use of Members, 
(that at one end being set apait fur sti angers, at the other for re¬ 
porters,) were several holons taking their ease at full length, in the 
body of the House some were reading newspapers or pamphlets, 
others talking, but the greatei number moving lapidly from one seat 
to another 

Ihe Speaker had taken the chair, the clerks of the House, three 
in number, m their wigs, were wmting at a table— the table, upon 
which lay tlie mace, some books, and two red morocco boxes, busi¬ 
ness was evidently going on, but the complication of noises was such 
as we shall attempt, but m vain, to desciibe 

“Hum drum—dium hum—dium diura—dum—dum—Sir, I have 
the honour to present a petition from—^buzz, bu/a—liura, hum,— 
(coughing, sneezing, scraping of feet, talking,)—signed by seven 
thousand five hundred and twenty inhabitants of—drum, drum—-hum, 
hum—buzz, buzz—dum, dura—(noises defying the minutest powers 
oi analysis, scraping of feet, and talking only distinguishable)—Do 
Lie ON IHE rABLF, THAI OIINION SAY Ay, CONTRAItY, No,—buZZ, 
buzz—^Irum, drum —Sir, I have the honour to present—(awful 
scraping, murmuring, gossiping, tattling through the House, and 
audible laughter at the bar,)—praying for a repeal of the—hum, 
drum—dum, dum, boom, boom, bizz, bi/z,—^great, important, influen¬ 
tial constitu—he 1 he *—^buzz—hum—(complication of noises now 
totally drown the voices of the presenter of petition ) —Order- 
order —BAR—BAR—(especially addressed to the Icgislatois in pa 
tent leathers) Do lie on the table, that oiinion say Ay, 
CONTRARY, No—hom, dium, boom, boom, bizz, bizz—M b Saddle- 
worth —buzz, buzz—Sit, 1 have to present a petition from— Order, 
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ORDER—landlord and tenant—(a chaos of incongruous noises, ren¬ 
dering the Honourable Member totally inaudible)—Lie on the table, 
SAY Ay, contrary, No —buzz, buzz—drum, drum 
Lord Granby Somerdace Sir, 1 have the honour to present 
several petitions from—hum, drum—buzz, buzz—scrape, scrape— 
praying for an inquiry into—fizz, fizz—buzz, buzz— bar, bar I— 
order, order I—(inextricable inattention, noise, tattle, and con¬ 
fusion) 

There is nothing in the interior aspect of the building, now tempo¬ 
rarily serving as the House of the Assembled Commons, that can 
detain us long The apartment is simply a parallelogram, fitted up 
with seats of the plainest oak, with green leathern cushions, the 
galleries arc furnished in the same way, and are supported by square 
pillars, without the least pietension to ornament 

The interior is more akin, in the style of its fitting up, to an inde¬ 
pendent chapel, or other dissenting place of worship, than anything 
else we can call to mind for the purposes of illustration The exte¬ 
rior IS like a huge malt-house, the ventilators on the ridge of the roof 
aiding the resemblance 

This apartment stands upon the site of the Court of Requests, a 
well-known lounge for courtiers, politicians, place-hunters, and the 
busy inti iguing mob that perpetually hangs upon the outskirts of a 
great legislative body 

Swift, Walpole, and many others of the gossiping spirits of their 
day, haunted the Court of Requests, and make frequent allusions to 
It in their correspondence • 

As we have said, the interior is squab, plain, Quaker-Iike, and 
pragmatical to a fault, indeed, the sight of it levels a soaring ima¬ 
gination, and IS miserably calculated to sustain the impressions of 
awe and veneration with which one for the first time enters the 
House 

The Speaker’s chair, of dark polished oak, with a canopy suppoi ted 
upon fluted pillars, and sustaining the royal arms, alone relieves the 
monotonous tone of colour that pervades the*House, the table, upon 
which he packed a few volumes of books and journals of the House, 
and two clocks, one the House clock, the other for the accommoda¬ 
tion of reporters, are the only furniture of this naked looking apart¬ 
ment 

1 he mace, and two red morocco boxes upon the table, are the only 
articles with which the most consummate utilitarian could find fault, 
everything else is plain to more than republican simplicity • 
rhere is no peculiar dress or costume worn by members of the 
House upon oidmary occaoions The mover and seconder of the 
usual Address, in reply to the Speech from the Throne, at the open¬ 
ing of each session, are accustomed to appear in court costume, or 
military or naval uniform, or in the costume of the county lieutenancy 
When the House adjourns to wait upon her Majesty with an 
humble, or dutiful and loyal address, upon occasions of congratula¬ 
tion, the members who accompany the Speaker to the palace appear 
in full costume, and on these occasions the House presents a gay 
and somewhat splendid appearance 

On ordinaly occasions, however, the House is in plain dress, the 
Speaker, and three clerks who record the proceedings, being distiii- 
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guished only by wigs and gowns, and the Serjeant>at-arms, or his de¬ 
puty, m a plamcourt-suit of black, with a mourning-sword by his side 

Ceremony there is none , the only observable etiquette being, that 
members, on entering or retiring from the House, bow to the Chair, 
—not a formal bow, but a mere sidelong inclination of the head On 
these occasions, and also whenever, which is perpetually, they choose 
to move from one part of the House to another, and when speaking, 
they uncover On resuming their scats, they put on their hats, or 
not, as they think proper 

4. BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 

By the time the presentation of petitions is concluded it may be 
half past Bve o’clock, the hour at which the Prime Minister usually 
enters the House 

You observe that tall man, one arm on his breast, the other con¬ 
cealed under the skirts of his blue frock-coat, walking briskly up the 
floor of the House, without stop or stay Now he bows gracefully to 
the Speaker, and takes his seat in the centre of the Treasury Bench, 
next to the Horae ^ecietary He looks round, and seems tare-worr 
and exhausted, as if the official duties of the day were sufficient for 
him, without being in addition harnessed to those of the senatorial 
night He 18 what most women and some men would call a hand¬ 
some man , his features regular, his complexion clear, his hair fair, 
dressed neither above nor under the good taste of a gentleman If 
you did not know him, you might imagine him a wealthy merchant, 
a prosperous manufacturer, oi banker, his expression and manner 
approach more nearly that of one of the highest commercial class 
than of any other, that man is the Prime Minister of England 

Yes, there he sits, the Premier, and we cannot help having a good 
stare at him 

Not that he is more or less remarkable m point of physical stature 
than the generality of men —he is evidently neither an Irish giant 
nor Tom Thumb the Great, nor .is there anything particularly 
statesmanlike in his air, manner, or expression lie is a prepossess- 
ing-looking man, with a letter-of-recommendation-face, and there’s 
an end on’t He looks one of those men you would select in a stage¬ 
coach, or on the deck of a steamer, for advances towards a travelling 
acquaintanceship, satisfied beforehand that you would meet with a 
favourable reception 

But when one contemplates the man’s position ,—when you come 
to consider how much is in his power for good and evil,—how much 
depends upon him,—what a large small human family look up to him, 
as to some presiding genius, upon whose will depend tho alternations 
of public prosperity or distress, — when you think of the weighty in¬ 
terests intrusted to his vigilance and care,—when you recollect that, 
placid as he is, war may be proclaimed from those lips, and that arm, 
no longer than another man’s, can reach the Antipodes m mercy, 
vengeance, or justice,—when you remember that to him, simple as 
he sits there, is delegated the patronage of the Crown of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, and that the fates and fortunes of the aspiring in¬ 
tellect of England, in every way in which it can be exhibited as con¬ 
nected with public life, are moie or less in his hands,—that a smile 
from that man is fortune, and his frown exclusion from expected 
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honours and coveted rewards,—I say, whether you regard the weight 
of his responsibility, the depth of his care, or the height of his power, 
you cannot behold the Chief Minister of England without some emo¬ 
tion, with which you are unaffected in contemplating any private 
man, of a station soever exalted 

The Piirae Minister swells beyond the ciicumference of ordinary 
mortals He is not a man, he is a body politic Wc do not behold 
aright honourable baionet, he is before our eyes a great guberna- 
ting abstraction In royalty we itgard the pride and pomp, but in 
him we set the circum&tajiu of exccutivp authority Yet, great as he 
IS, high as he is, above us as he is placed, ht is, after all, the cieature 
of tilt Crown, the humble seivant of the law, the powei that gave 
him power is yet more powerful th in ht, he is but as one of the 
gtmif who in his turn is obliged to obey the spirits that obey him 
he IS tenant of power only at will, he holds all that his magnificent 
position bestows upon him, and enables him to bestow upon others, 
of the people of this country 

Recollecting that the power of a Premier is but the power of the 
public will, devolved upon one man, exercised by one man for the 
time being, wt liaie a greater interest in him, he is nearer us, and 
all that concerns him is our concern 

Ihe minister of i despotic monarch, responsible only to Ins master, 
the depository of his absolute power, and icgistrar of his sovereign 
will, this happy lind is a strangei to, and wc cannot, therefore, de¬ 
termine in what light such an one would be regarded We should 
behold 111 him only a couitiei of d higher grade, and our legatds, if 
analysed, would probably be made up of commingled hate and fear 
The interest which a responsible minister inspiics, the activity of in¬ 
dividual ccnsuie and applause could never heighten the interest with 
which the career of a great statesman is here pursued by all classes 
and denominations of men, from the highest to the lowest,—from the 
most affluent to those who have nothing but an opinion 

But we foigct that we propose raeicly to bestow upon the reader a 
familiar picture of the progi ess of a parlnmentar) night, and not to 
follow the footsteps of the noble author of an Essay on the English 
Constitution 

The Premier having taken his sent, older is lestorcd, members 
take their plac es, and the House speedily subsides into some thing 
like repose Now begin, in legulai lotalion, inembeis who have 
questions to put to the right honourable baronet it the heud of 
her M ijesty’s Government • 

A good looking, well dressed, and rather dandyish style of man, 
young-looking, or at least not looking so old as a man should look 
who h IS taken a prominent part in public life foi more than a quarter 
of a century, unexceptionable in air and manner, and with a reason¬ 
able shaic of the (,clf confidence that, we are informed, pertains to 
superioi minds, rises from the opposition bench, and propounds an 
intcrrog itorj touching Strvia, or bcinde, or some other of our more 
impoitant foreign iclations 

No great intciest is excited m the House by the question, unless 
It be one of unusual importance, when a “ Hear I bear I may be heard 
from the back benches of the Opposition 

Ihc Picmiei, using with deliberate air, replies at some length, and 
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in a peculiar style, for, though replying, he takes care not to answer, 
unless he has ruling to say In that case, he appears cotnmuni* 
cative enough, and, although his responses are occasionally tnystih- 
catory enough, his style is clear, and, whatever the matter of liis 
reply may be, the manner never fails What he says may not give 
complete satisfaction, but there can be no quarrel with the way m 
which he says either what he chooses shall or shall not be commu¬ 
nicated He weighs caiefully every word, knowing it will have a 
wide circulation, and takes caie that he will issue no light ones If 
he seems to think it proper that the question should be largely en¬ 
tered into, he enters into it at large, but if, on the contiary, there is 
any doubt in his mind as to the policy of complete reply, he leserves 
his information, but in a depi ecatory manner, studious to avoid the 
remotest possibility of giving offence 

Question follows question, almost always from the opposition 
benches, addiessed to the ministers, in reference to matters con¬ 
nected with his particular department, for it is observable that no 
minister appears to know anything of the business pert lining to his 
colleague, and, indeed, an indisposition to afford information is the 
prevailing character of the ireasury Bench on these occasions 
Sometimes it is not as yet fully infoi med upon the subject inquired 
into by the honourable member opposite, sometimes it will cause 
immediate inquiry to be instituted, and mil communicate the result 
with the least possible delay to the House Again, if papers of ira- 
poitance, or of no importance, are demanded, th( Treasury Bench 
avoids to the very last moment layiftg them on the table Sometimes 
to communicate papcis at present would not be expedient for the 
public service, at other times, the honouiable paper-hunter is assured 
—the Treasury Bench is a great assurer —there is policy in that— 
that the moment the papers are printed the House will enjoy all the 
benefit their contents can affoid the ‘‘eolleetive wisdom 

Sometimes a question is refused an answer, on the ground of want 
of notice If an honourable member should ask something tanta¬ 
mount to “ What s o’clock r" without notice, the minister whose de¬ 
partment it IS to keep a watch cannot by any possibility know the 
“ time of day ’ without notice, not having had, he says, notice of 
the question, with the most profound respect for the honouiable 
member putting the question, he (the minister) declines answering 
the question The inquirer then, rising in a pet, gives notice that 
on sucji a day he shall inquiie of the right honour ible baronet, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, “ What oclock it is,’ and sits 
down, the secretary bowing attention to the speech of the honourable 
member 

Sometimes the question is irregular, sometimes irrelevant, some¬ 
times impertinent One or two captains, with foreheads of brass, 
and a singing tone of voice, that one would expect to find pioceeding 
fiom metallic heads, make a business of putting questions, which. 
With no expendituie of brains, piocurcs them a high-up place in the 
Parliamentary columns of the morning papers 1 heir questions ge- 
neially arise out of a hypothetieal paiagraph in a country paper, as, 
for example, whether the right honourable baronet is aware of the 
storming of a round house in the W’’est Riding of York by an armed 
body of men, and rescue of the only prisoner therein,—or whether 
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the right honourable baronet has taken any steps to avenge the insult 
offered to our national flag, in the person of a Plymouth bum*boat 
woman, who was boarded by the crew of a Irerich frigate in Ha- 
moaze, and who were bravely driven off by the bum-boat woman* with 
the loss, on the side of Britain, of a leg of mutton and trimmings 

These, and a great many other questions, having been asked and 
lephed to with great deference and suavity,—the Treasury Bench is 
supremely polite and deferential,—the preliminary business of the 
day IS over, and the adjourned debate, which must be called business 
of courtesy, but which is, in fact, the most laborious idleness that 
can possibly be conceived, is lesumed, generally by some plodder, or 
dull fellow, put up purposely to drawl his everlasting platitudes 
against time 

1 Ins useful Member of the House, in pursuance of his duty, gets 
up, makes a bob of the head towards the Chair,—hems coughs,— 
hems, haws, coughs again,—looks at the array of documents he has 
displajed upon a vacant seat at his right hand, and begins,—the re- 
poi ters in the gallery, of one accord, laying down then pens, taking 
snuff, and conversing one with another 

Ihis operation in the reporter’s gallery is the best criterion of what 
you are to expect from the senator on his legs, whose stolid, unidea d 
face, cropped head, squab, commonplace figure, and whose voict, like 
the indefinitely prolonged drone of a bagpipe, give sad presage of the 
infliction with winch he threatens the House There is a dogged 
deteimination in his face, his voice, his manner, that plainly tells you 
he means nothing less than two hhurs and a half of it The majority 
of the House makes its escape, but, as the debate is supposed to be 
of importance, ministers are obliged, in decency, to remain , and now 
one can see at a glance that these high officers do not get their high 
salaries for nothing Ihere they sit writhing in their seats, now 
from this side, now to that, as if the bench they sat on were at a red 
heat, now they write letters on their knees, or open little green and 
red boxes, with little gold keys attached to their guard-chain, or read 
despatches, or converse with one another in a low tone The Premier, 
meanwhile, leans back on the bench, with difficulty keeping his eyes 
open, although maintaining, by continual effort, the aspect of atten¬ 
tion, evidently present mly in the flesh, absent in the spirit 

The proser proses on, the reporters mutter many a curse the 
members in the side-gallcnes roll a cushion beneath their heads by 
way of pillow, and at full length compose themselves to that sleep 
which the tone and manner of the orator makes inevitable 

The House becomes hot and sultry, and everybody in it exhausted, 
with that khid of lethargic apathy one feels, when having no employ¬ 
ment of body or mind, in the dog-days Our friend, having read the 
newspaper from end to end, and declaring he can stand it no longer, 
desires me to follow him We steal out of the House by a side-door, 
and, after climbing sundry stairs, and threading intricate passages, 
find ourselves in a spacious, but naked, half-furnished, and common- 
looking chop-house, or coffee-room 

Bellamy's ^ 

Here are Members of the House seated on the tables, mounted on 
the rails of chairs, eating steaks or chops, sipping wine or brandy and 
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water, abandoning themBelves without reserve to tiftt ease and jollity 
that the consumption of good things seldom fails to inspire 

Business—house-business, that is to say—is never thought of, or 
th6 only connexion we at Bellamy’s—-for this is Bellamy’s—^liave with 
the House is, an occasional inquiry whether that ass, dolt, fool, bore, 
&c Sic —never uttered without the usual damnatory prefix—is still 
The answer in the affirmative is sure to be the signal for or¬ 
dering more wine, or more brandy and water, or adjourning to the 
smoking-room, or the tea-room, there to remain till the talking nui¬ 
sance below Stairs is abated 

We returned, however, after enjoying a comfortable chop, served 
up in the plain English fashion,—and I need hardly say how very 
plain that English fashion is,—said English chop being usually raw in 
the middle, with a strip of solid fat round one side, like a tallow- 
candle SIX to the pound, served up in a half-cold plate, without 
gravy H 

Such was the parliamentary chop at Bellamy’s, — the attendant, 
when we asked if any vegetables weie to be had, staring with that 
bewildered air >fith which a loyal ram may be supposed to look when 
he hears titason utteied in liis piescnee 

Of Bellamy’s it is enough to say, that it m no respect has the ad¬ 
vantage of an ordinary city chop-house, and to say thus much for it 
IS by no means disparaging the concern 

Ilia House AGAIN 

• 

My parliamentaiy friend and myself having returned to the House 
by the little side-door, had the mortification to find that we had re¬ 
turned too soon I he movei of the adjourned debate was even yet 
upon his legs, maintaining the same interminable drone, with a perti¬ 
nacity worthy a better cause, papei after paper he read, letter aftei 
letter fiom one of his constituents he quoted to the House, sentence 
aftei sentence he repeated, viith a^sweet oblivion of having given ut¬ 
terance to the very same words twenty times before, two hours and 
a half by Shrewsbury clock had this odious man kept hammering 
away, with just as much weariness or fatigue as a locomotive engine 
feels when dragging a ponderous goods’ train The House had dis- 
appcaied, save a devoted band of brothers — enough barely to keep a 
House,—who slumbered on the benches in every variety of attitude , 
some on the bioad of their backs, some with their heels above their 
heads, some with thf ir heads down, and their hands leaning over the 
baclc of the bench immediately beneath 

The gentlemen in the leporters gallery had, with £ew exceptions, 
fled, such as remained were dozing, one with his head lying back 
against the wall, his mouth wide open, as if to catch the blue-bottles 
crawling legs-uppeimost aboic his head, another leaning against a 
third, who preserved an equilibrium by sticking his feet against the 
partition dividing the reporters’ from the members’ gallery 

If any man who thinks the Speaker extravagantly paid with five 
thousand pounds a year, had at this moment seen that unfoi tunate 
gentleman, with an air of anguished attention upon his brow, and pa¬ 
tience tried beyond endurance in every line of his jaded and exhaust¬ 
ed countenance, if he had seen him writhing in the chair, and casting 
vor XVI i 
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a half-indignant, Ifiilf-imploring look upon the talker, saying as plain as 
look could say it, “ Do you never mean to cut it short ? ” depend 
upon It that man would not submit to the same infliction, or undergo 
the same torture, for twice the money 

If any man thinks it mighty high, and mighty and great to be a 
Pailiament man, to take the oaths and his seat, to shout Ay, ay, 
No, no,” let him come here night after night with a Speaker s order, 
ami when he retires night after night, jaded and out-worn, from lis¬ 
tening to speeches such as we are suffering under now,—speeches 
that, like the other woild, aie not merely incompiehensible but eter¬ 
nal, — be assured he will feel, that to do his duty in that House, to 
attend to its business as he ought, is no oidinary toil, no easily dis- 
chargable duty 

At last the honourable bare begins to get hoarse, he has spit out 
the last pip of his hst orange, and begins to intermit his endless 
twaddle, he makes full stops, and laboui^o say something he has 
said twenty times, the twenty-fiist time, bm in vain, he finds himself 
** pumped out,” still he is unwilling to sit down, he looks round, and, 
accustomed to find the House asleep, takes no notice, but rummages his 
pipers for some moie nothings At last, when voice and matter fails, 
with a refinement of cruelty we could hardly have anticipated, he de- 
dates that, being “ unwilling to trespass upon the time of the House,” 
(a deiisivc laugh from the House, and a painful smile fiom the unhap¬ 
py Speaker,) ht concludes, lecommending what he has said to the at¬ 
tention of ministers, and the country Then, at last, sits down as 
great a blockhead, as consummate a& ass, as impenetrable an example 
of unblushing Ignorance, and stupid self conceit, as ever, like a night- 
maie, depiessed the faculties and the senses of a too-cnduring body 
of men 

Ihe House awakes, yiwns, coughs, stretches itself, rises, runs 
about from one seat to another, like men recovering from the mes- 
meiic sleep, the patient Speaker looks round, careful to catch the eje 
of one of the many competitors f(\r the honour of inflicting another 
oration upon the assembled Commons 

But 1 think I htai the impatient leader inquire why the House 
stand's such interminable inflictions as that we hive taken such pains 
in describing^ Why is it, you ask, are not these endless <siyrews 
coughed down, or laughed down, or put down by united noises more 
hideously monotonous than his own ? 

Impatient reader, you appear by this inquiry to have forgotten^that 
theie are such things parties in the House, — men who have par- 
tiran inteiests to care for, men who look not much beyond the 
House, Its tPKks, stratagems, and petty warfare men who wisely 
consider that the best representative represents himself, men with 
whom number cm is the golden number, and in whose estimation self 
is not only the first, but the only law of nature 

This being premised, the management of a party is part and paicel 
of the so calledbusiness, and one part of that management is 
always to have a bore, or succession of bores, to talk against time 
during that tedious interval between the departure and return of the 
Members from dinner 

And this vital daily business of dinner, the curious stranger will 
discover to possess an important influence on the House, as upon 
all other houses 
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The House begins to fill, as we have already said, about half past 
five, about half-past six it begins to empty , hardly any other sound 
IS heard than that of senators going out of doors in quick succession, 
in vain does the Speaker, who has had an early dinner, that he may 
be enabled to attend as he ought to his business, ciy “ older I order 
“ bar I bar in vain do honourable Members, who have just returned 
from their chop at Bellamy’s, to snooze away the evening in the body 
of the House, cry « chair I chair! everybody rushes out of doois, 
save the sixteen on the one side, and fourteen on the other, w ho are 
House-keepers for the time being, and the Secretary to the fieasury, 
or Board of Control, who in his own person represents duiing dinner¬ 
time all the ministers 

Lven the Serjeant-at-arms quits his easy leathern chair, and letircs 
to dinner, his deputy '|»king his principal s place The business of 
the Houce, that is to say, (he talking, is now done by deputy, se¬ 
cond, third, fourth, and fifth rates, the pailiamentary sloops, gun- 
brigs, are put in the van, to pour in their little batteries of speech, 
until the return from dinnei ot their betters 

Now, does the*IIouse present a languid, effete appearance, which 
continues till about half past ten, when the diners-out return, and the 
empty benches fill again 

Now, a most amusing scene is enacted, one of those dull touches 
that enliven the dulness of a tedious desciiption of a tedious place, 
1 mean, the anxiety of the Members possessed of bottled speeches to 
have an opportunity of uncorking them, or, in parliamentary lan¬ 
guage, ot “ catching the Speaker^ eye ’ 

lint, organ must, indeed, have a preternatural squint to include all 
the rising orators, who, stalling simultaneously from their seats, where 
thej^ half sit, half stand, like greyhounds in the slips, poke forward 
their several heads in eager rivalry I have counted sometimes no 
less than twenty on their legs at once the moic letiiing, and those 
better worth listening to, gradually sitting down ngain , one more ob¬ 
stinate and long winded, fixing hunself steadily on bis pins, papers 
and speceh in hand, detei mined, as Dogberry says, “ to bestow all his 
tediousness upon their honouis ’ At length, the Speakci, by a sig¬ 
nificant wave ot the hand, in the line ot diiection of some luinoui- 
able Member, intimates that the Member indicated shall pioceed , the 
disappointed orators sit down with lack-a-daisiacal visages, and the 
selected Cicero docs proceed, with a vengeance 

Heic, at this point of the debate we may take occasion to digress 
a little towards a general estimate of the oiatory of the House of 
Commons, 1 mean as to its quality when the ocean is measured m 
imperial pints, somebody may succeed in calculating in quantity, but 
not till then 

Speeches must follow the classification of speakers, and of speakers 
there aie in the House, 1 take it, the following leading, or predomi¬ 
nant classes — 

> I Statesmen 

II Men ot Business 

III Orators 

IV Praters 
V Twaddcers 

By referring to Parliamentary Reports, and carefully reading any 


VI Bores 

VII Downright Bools 
VIII Merry Andrews, or 
Buffoons 
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given debate, the curious m such inquuies may find it difficult to as- 
ceitain to which of the above categories any particular speech is re¬ 
ferable, for a reason to be immediately stated 

Nothing, indeed, can be more truly and essentially different in their 
nature than a speech as it is spoken in the House, and a speech as it 
IS read in the morning or evening paper A newspaper report con¬ 
veys about the same idea of a speech as it is spoken, as a map of a 
city or "country does of the countiy or city itself Both give you 
some idea of length and breadth, but of style, manner, peculiarities, 
eccentricities, much, if not all which the hearer can appreciate, is to¬ 
tally lost to the reader, who beholds merely a flat superfices of so 
many columns, more oi less, as the case may be, of speech, smoothed, 
rolled, levelled, compressed, packed, and made up for the next day’s 
maiket by the talent and discrimination of the reporter 

Out of the House, too, the by-play, the various significant sounds 
with which til U illustrious body greets the praters, twaddlers, bores, 
fools, and merry-andrews, is altogether lost and omitted In the 
analysis of the debate, indeed, one reads that th€;Hou! 5 e expressed 
impatience oi that such and such an honourable member addressed at 
great length a noisy and inattentive House—no wonder—yet the fun 
o( the thing is non-apparent in the newspaper, and to those who do 
not study the speeches of the preceding evening with attention, a 
speech of one man, though a little longer, or a little shorter, looks as 
well upon paper as the speech of anothei man Much and deserved 
pi use Ins been accorded to the reporters for the fidelity of their tian- 
sciiptions of Parliamentary Debates, yet nobody seems to acknow¬ 
ledge the merit they possess in making debates icadable, in extract¬ 
ing order out of chaoa, and connecting rationally a jumble of incohe¬ 
rent sentences, which, if reported exactly, and with the usual accom¬ 
paniments would lead one to imagine he was reading the newspaper 
turned upside down 

One honourable Member, as the opener of the adjouined debate of 
this evening, speaks in a contntuously moiiutonous drone, varying 
from Its key-note not a scmi tone during the entne infliction, another 
deals out m infinite deal of nothings in an unvaried sing-song, a 
third recites, school-boy fashion, a got-off-by-heart speech, the words 
flowing fastei than his breath, he fears he shall forget what is to 
come next, and pushes sentence after sentence heels-over-head, till. 
Older and regularity being forgotten, words are a mere mob, equally 
devoid of choice, intelligence, and order • 

A third tneoTLS the concluding word or two of each period, "in a 
sententious alliteration, enacting at once the part of speaker and his 
echo, as thus — 

And this, sir, is a Christian country, this is a country that cares 
for the poor—ahem—that caies for the poor " (Hear ) 

“ rhib 18 the way in which the people are treated—ahem—-are 
treated ” (Hear ) 

Sometimes this exquisite figure of rhetoric is encored two or three 
times while the orator is endeavouring to recollect the next sentence, 
and thus you often hear the last word oi two of the preceding trem¬ 
bling repeatedly on the speaker’s tongue, like a pea m a tobacco-pipe 
borne, evidently suspecting that their recollection of what they are 
about to say may desert them, and that this oration may resemble 
Iludibras’ 
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^ < Adventure of the bear and fiddle 

Begun, but left off in the middle, 

rattle along an endless chain ol worda, in a full, flowing vein, hardl} 
pausing to take breath, apprehensive, like Herricks nightingale, that 
the auditory may disappear 

‘ Lre half his tale lie told ” 

which, to say the truth, they generally do 

Every variety of voice, from the deep rumbling bass of the ho¬ 
nourable member for Birmingham to the shriek of Mr Shicl, and the 
intermediate tones through the full compass of the chromatic scale, 
you have an opportunity of admiring in its tuin , and, varied as is the 
voice, more various is the action of the House 

I he leading speakers on both sides usually hold forth from that 
part of the Treasury and opposition benches opposite the table This 
position has many advantages By concealing the lower half of the 
orator’s person, he can kick his heels, stoop on his haunches, rise on 
tiptoe, put one foot a’top of another, in the manner of the sailor’s 
hornpipe, and perform a variety of other intricate evolutions, which 
upon the open floor of the House, or even from the back benches, 
would be inexcusable His hands, too, find ample cmplo}ment in 
clenching each knock down argument with a knock down blow on the 
red box, which resounds under the successive verbeiations of the 
senatorial shut fist 

Ihc reader may have some id5a of a red-box oiation from the fol¬ 
lowing repoit, in which wo have carefully supplied the omissions of 
the legular pailiamentary reporters, who omitted altogether to notice 
the effect of the several thumps, and their harmony with the articu¬ 
late sounds of the speaker 

Mr Littlewit, who had been on his legs one minute and twenty- 
five seconds before the preceding speech was concluded, having 
caught the Speakers eye, vibrated several times between the red 
box on the table and the front opposition bench, and, having given a 
preliminary cough, hem, and slap on the box, to awaken the slum¬ 
bering attention of the House, delivered himself with tongue and fist 
as follows — 

'‘Sii,—(slap on the box)—I thank the honourable Member who 
spoke — who spoke last (thump) for his speech— his speech, (slap— 
slap)L which tears the (thump) the veil from the piofcssing—the pio 
fessing fi lends — friends of the landed interest (Hear, and two 
thumps on the box) Sii, (slap) the honouiable (slap, slap) Member 
who spoke last, the Member for Guzzlebury (thump)—* 

An IloN McMBtB—“Swigliam ’ 

Mb Littlewit — I mean bwigham—Swig—(a laugh)—bwighara, 
has said—(slap)—has said that nothing — (thump) — nothing (two 
thumps) 13 to be done—is to be done to (thump) alleviate the distress 
—(slap)—the distiess of the (thump, thump) agricultural interest 
(Two slaps, and Hear, hear) bir (slap), we aie arrived—aie arrived 
(thump) at a crisis,—(thump, and a laugh,)—I say, sir, a (slap on the 
box) crisis has arrived—(two thumps, and Oh I oh') An honourable 
Member says Oh I oh ' (thump) but I say (slap) Oh 1 yes (Laugh¬ 
ter, and two loud knocks with the knuckles on the red box) Sir, wc 
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are in great distress—(heie the honourable Member, whose full-fed 
roseate countenance by no means confirms his asseition, buries nose 
and mouth in the pulp of an orange)—in the deepest distiess 
fLaughtei, and an emphatic knock ) The right honourable Baronet 
(slap) has deceived his supporters (A vindictive bang on the box, 
and Heir, hear, from the opposition) The honourable Member for 
Swigham (slap) tells us that we are to expect (thump) what^— 
(thump)—nothing at all—(slap)—I say, sir, (slap) nothing at all 
(Laughter, two knocks, and Hear, hear) Well, sir, what then? Will 
the right honouiable Baronet take measures—(slap)—will the light 
honouiable Baionet tell the House (Hear, hear) what he means to— 
(bang)—to do? (Bang, bang, the right honourable baronet alluded 
to smiling, as plain as smile can speak, “ Don t you wish you may get 
It'’) ihe light honourable Bironet (bang) smiles, 

m such a sort, 

As if he mocked himwif to think 

He could be moved to smile at an) thing,” 

(bang, bang)—but will he come to the (crack on the box)—to the 
point—(slap)—to the—(slap, bang)—the point (Hear, hear, hear, 
Irom the opposition) The country—the country expects—(whang) 
— England expects that eveiy (bang) this day will (slap, bang) 
do his duty (Whang, bang, and a laugh, excited by the novelty of 
the quotation ) If, sir, this great—(bang)—this country is to 

be—(whack)—IS to be dependent on foreigners—(slap, bang, and Oh I 
oh 1 This being the seventy ninth Repetition of the words “ depend¬ 
ent on foreigners ’ in the course of the session, the Oh 1 oh ' s arc 
numerous in proportion to the impatience of the auditory)—I say, sir, 
(slap) if we are to depend—(Oh ’ oh ’ and erics of “ Question ’’—why, 
that ts the question (bang, slap ) 

An Hon MrMiicri—^\Vhat^ 

Mn Liiilfwit—W hat?— that —(indicating by a bang on the 
box that that much buffeted reoeptaele is the question, wliereat is 
much laughtei)—I say, sir,—(bang, and sciaping of feet, coughing, 
and the other sounds by which the exhausted senate expi esses its 
impatience)—I suggest, sir, that the right honourable Baionet (bang) 
should — (Question, question Here the honourable Member becomes 
confused, shufHes to and fro, performing intricate evolutions with liis 
feet and legs, the heels betraying the obfuscation of the head, em¬ 
bracing the red box with wandering fingers, at length he ventures to 
lift the lid, and stems surprised at finding it empty ) • 

A facetious Serjeant-at law sitting near suggests, in an under tone, 
“ Try your hdad, ’ an audible titter runs over the part of the House 
within hearing, the dumb-foundcred oiator, looking exactly like a 
schoolboy on a speech-day, who finds liimself the victim of a treach¬ 
erous memory, remains speechless, until reassured by a few hearty 
cheers, and a cry of “ Go on,” from both sides of the House, enabling 
him to stammci out a most lame and impotent conclusion 

Yet the beauty of it is, that this speech, and speeches of this, the 
Twaddle category, are so connected in phrase, so dove-tailed in sen¬ 
tence by the skill of the gentlemen of the press, that, wlien I have 
looked in the paper next day, nothing but the member a name pre¬ 
fixed could have enabled me to be satisfied of its identity 



THE KING OF THE COBBLERS 

A DBAMA, IN THREE ACTS 
BY HRS eORE 

PBLFACE 

The following drama is founded on an authentic anecdote in the history of the 
Spanish Netherlands May it obtain a more patient reading from the dramatic 
critics of the day, than the Prire-comedy obtained a hearing on the stage 

t _ C F Gore 

DRAMATIS PERSONiS 
Charles V , King of Spam, a minor 
Duke of Arcos, Grandee of Spain 
Alvarez, a Spanish Met chant 
Count dk Chievres, Minister of Charles V 
Ambhart, his Son 

CiiRETTS Allynx, a Cobbler m Brussth 
Hans Hoffmann, Servant to Ambhart 
A Paoroon 

Pages, Ushers, Guaids, Sailors, Neighbours, Servants 

DoNA'MARGUEunE, StsUr-in-law to Alvarez 
Dona 1 erencia. Daughter to Alvarez 
Loincta Allynx, Daughter to Chretts 
Marjory, her Mothei 
Neighbouis 

Tme, 1517 —Scene, Brussels 
ACT I 

Scene I —A Gothic hall in the old pJiace at Brussels To the left a throne In 
the back ground, two sentries of the Burgher Guard 

Chievres and Ambhart comeforioatd 
Amb One woid, my lord'— 

C HiF Not one '—I *11 hear no more on’t' 

You plead unto the winds Submission, sii, 

Ih the sole argument from son to sire 
You must to Bruges • 

Amu To dismiss me thus 

Crushes the veiy soul of filial duty — 

1 do but crave a single ueek, my loid. 

One poor week’s respite, but to neive my patience, 

1 hen—send me wheie you list—I shall obey you • 

Chif Thanks, humble thanks, fair sir, for the concession ' 

Not as your father,—(that poor claim of mine 
1 pass TS strengthlesB,)—but as delegate 
• Of the King s mTjosti, who deigns to name you 
• Ills env oy to the Burgherhood of Bruges 

Amb Alas * my lord, mho bettei knows than I 
1 hat Charles's word echoes }our lordship’s will, , 

Prompt as the thunder to the lightning’s fiash 
’ fis you alone who banish me from Brussels' 

M^hat though the royal hand may sign the mandate 
Of my commission,—still— 

Chib Suffice it, sir. 

You are deputed by the King,—approved 
In council by the States —to bear his pleasure 
To an expectant city The delay 
Even of an hour were deep offence 
Amb My lord' 

The man who bears the pleasure of a King 
Unto his lieges,—should be one whose aspect 
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Abounds in joy and grace,—his soul unchurl’d 
By selfish cares —^his heart a fount of honour ♦ 

How, then, shall I, a pool desponding wretch, 

A traitor to the sweetest, purest breast 
That ever pledged its virgin faith to man,— 

How shall I dare usurp a post, demanding 
Virtues mj nature knows not^— 

Chip Be content' 

Howe’er unfit to grace the royal errand. 

You are the man '—Your tiain waits but my signal' 
ro-moirow, sir, at dawn, you quit the city 

Amb But if I swear to you that, here abiding, 

1 ’ll seek nor speech nor gieeting with Terencia, 

No,—noi e’en look upon her face '—My lord. 

But yesterday she was my plighted wife,— 

Mine, by those thousand vows which youthful love 
Sheds on each passing hour, as spring time, blossoms 
And now, to hear jour stern, abrupt decree, 

Bidding us part it once, and part for ever,—■ 

It is too much—too much ^—You should have spoken 
Y oui pleasure eailier, or might speak it now 
Less harshly 

Chip I was slow to treat as earnest 
A passion I esteem’d mere boyish pastime 
In Dona Marguerite’s house 1 knew you toy’d 
Your idle hours iway —What then ^—Her niece 
Is f iir, they say —^the bettci fortune yours' 

Could I surmise a son of mine so abject 
As wish to wed the minion '‘—wed her <— you * 

Heir to the richest signiory in Flandeis!— 

You, to whobG choice the Barons of the Empire, 

Nay, reigning princes, bring their daughters’ hands. 
As pedlais’ waxes Ambh irt* I pitj ye. 

Even to deem my s uiction pohsibk 
1 0 sui h a troth plight'— 

Amb My 1 erencia, sir. 

Is (ome of gentle blood Hei mother’s house 
Claims kindred with oui own* 

Chib Ay, and her*/aifeer’« * 

Whence is her father sprung^—kindied with whom 
A merchant— i mere mei chant I—He ir me, sir' 

I hathi these Spaniuds *—Fiom the proud hidalgos 
Down to such dregs as this Alvarez,—Spam 
Presumes to scorn and ailify vour lather' 

Thwaited in her desiie to ^eet the fare 
Of hei young King, she dares revile my name 
In all her jealous discontents, is cause 
That Charles the Filth prefers this cordial land. 

His boy|iood s home, to the cold, stately pomps 
Of his new kingdom '—Think, then, on their triumph 
Could they but hail the union of my son,— 

My heir,—my all on earth,—with the vile oflfspnng 
Of one their pride rejects as scutcheonlesa 
A trader—a mere merchant' 

Amb You would blight, then. 

My youthful hopes, mv knightly honour, but 
To set at nought the haughty sneers of Spam '— 

1 his shall not he ! 

Chib Shall not ?—Fair sir, beseech ye 

Look in my face, and tell me,—frankly, ay, 

And freely, you’ve my warrant,—wAo am I ?— 

What» my post m Flanders ’—Nay, I ’ll spare ye , 
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F»r 'twas but now you eclioed vulgar rumour. 

How the young King,—my ward,—my pupil,—fondly 
Be;tds to my will, and yields to my exactions 
And think ye that the sovereign’s sovereign, 

The man whose wand of power outweighs the sceptre 
Will be outbraved by you f —^Hear my last words — 

This IS the day appointed by the King 
For audience to the Spanish deputation, 

(The grey-hair d Duke of Arcos and his colleagues ) 

At then departure, on your bended knees 
Tender your humble thanks for the preferment 
The King vouchsafes you 
Amb On my bended knees 

To one so long my playmate,—brothei,—friend ?— 

Chib That playmate now is Charles the Fifth of Spam 
The lion s fangs have grown 1—Bewaie of them' 

{_Cheers without Trumpets 
But haik,—^the King • (Ambhabt looks from the wmdow 

i he trampling multitude 
Defy the efforts of the archer-guard. 

So eageily^they crowd around the steed, 

Curvetting to the rein of their young prince 

\Entei gumds and usheity who line the hall Chievbeb re- 
cetvet from one of them hts wand oj office Courtiers sur¬ 
round the thiont Trumpets ] 

Enter Ciiaulls hastily 
Chak (^tntei mg ) 1 h inks, gentle friends ’— 

{aside, in front —and double thanks, methinks, 

1 u the good steed, and beiier horsemanship, 

W'^hich kept me in iny saddle hrm and steady. 

Despite their clanioui 

(iSte« CHifcVRLs ) II 1 ’ my Lord of Chievics ’ 

Eiily 01 late, however I bestir me, 

Beforehand with me still •—Ambh irt ’ God speed ye ' 

(Crrtcs hand, which Ambh art kisses ) 
Your f ice is somewhat of the lengthiest 
boi a successful suitor (TojChievkius ) Am I late 
For these ambasfadors'J— 

Chib Tiue to a moment 

Ciiab ’Iis well Let them be summon’d 1 await them 

[JPrn! Usher 

JSow for a speech swollen with tumid words. 

So big, the teeming soul wheiein they struggle 
Libours till the deliverance —a discourse 
Purporting humbleness and loyalty. 

But sour with exhortation bhrew my soul' 

I hose Spaniards think to dude me to their shore, 

As a vex’d beauty scolds back to hei feet 

Him whom hei charms have fail’d to render faithffll'— 

But while my heait beats warm as now, and lound me 
I greet the honest faces of my Flemings, 

Gay and heart cheering as their qu iint old chimes. 

Let Spam go vaunt elsewhere her joys of empire '— 

I’m fur free thoughts, free hours, iiee sports, free air *— 

My hawks, my hounds, myfnmds, and 1 m content 
Chib Content with the reflection, sire, of happiness 
Which you confer on others 

Re entei Usher 

Usher Sire, their graces 

The ambassadors of Spain, attend your pleasure 
Char ’ Pis well Let them approach 
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* Entei the Duke of Arcos anrf train Arcos advances to the 
foot of the throne, and kneels 

Arc Most gracious liege— 

Char Arise, my lord 

Arc My fence, sue, best becomes 

My mission here,—a poor petitionei 
Unto youi guce s feet 
Char Arise, my lord,— 

Again we siy, arise!—1 he humblest suitor 
In a gieit kingdom’s name, should arrogate 
A monarch’s level Face to face, and heart 
1 o heart, must stand the man who pleads before us 
1 he cause of Spam' (Arcos mes with a profound obeisance ) 
’Tis well!—And now, your mission I 
Arc My liege I bear to youi most gracious presence 
The murmurs of a lojal, lo\mg people, 

Fiustrito in then intense desire of holding 
The offspring of their ancient kings, in hostage 
For the lealni’s u elfare Sire, your faithful nobles 
Lnngnish for the great joy that hlls my heirt ^ 

Now, as I gaze upon youi fur proportions, * 

And on vour brow, as one should read the stars. 

Trace out a hajipy horoscope for Spam'— 

That my old eyes are misty for the task, 

Foigive me >—1 o your giandsiie s time belongs 
The history of my sen ice If I gaze 
Upon your lineaments till teais efface them, 

(As rising dews obscure some landscape’s beauty,) 

’ 1 IS th it I tiare theie the coifiminglcd featuies 
Of Ferdinind and Isabella * {Clasps ha hands passionately ) Sire, 
Such love as now yearns in the old man s heait 
Infl imcs ten thousand loyal breasts in Sp im!— 

Were but a wrong to menace Charles the Fifth, 

Legions of swords would start from forth then scabbaids 
1 0 make his cause their own ' 

C iiAR W e thank their ze d, 

We thank jour love, my loi^d I ime and our deeds 
Shall frame i stionger tie to bind us to jse 
1 ban mere ancestral claims 
Arc God grant it, sire ’ 

And vet, indulge an old Castilian’s faith, 

I hat such ancestral claims derive their force 
From the great King of kings '—My gracious liege, 

Redeem this pledge '—deign, deign to be our King 
Spain claims you for her own A vacant thione, 

An idle sceptre Jack your strengthening presence 
Abuses springlike weeds from the poor soil 
Whereon no loyal foot imprints its trace 
The people need the solace of your smiles 
Great enterpi izes lack your fosterhood 
T ime was, whene’er the roving mariner 
Spied o’er the ocean's wastes some mighty fleet, 

Or a white sail, winging its arduous way 

In search of worlds to conquer,—without heed 

Of flag or signal, he would shout at once 

I he n ime of “ Spain —adventurous Spam '—triumphant 

Spain' {Pauses ) 1 he w ide seas know not our banners now ! 

Our g illaiit ships he rotting in our harbours, 

And i’ th’ Atlantic wilds the Indian sleeps 
Safe in his hut, for lo ' the Spanish sword 
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Ifi rusted to its scabbard 1— 

Chie Out on him • 

'1 his grey-beaid’s vaunts stir with a trumpet’s voice 
1 he pulses of the King ' {Appealmg to Charles ) 

May’t please your grace. 

Ere the departure of the Duke of Arcos, 

1 o charge him with instructions to the Cortes 
Touching this bold revolt in Saragossa 

Char Revolt?—the Cortes ^ —liue, our mem’rj fail’d us 
Spam, which so lacks employment for her leisuie, 

Might find apt occupation in the study 

Of her old laws, and her young sovereign s edicts 

When next, my lord, you greet the C ii dinal, 

(From whom, as we conceiie, derives your mission,) 

We piay ye signify our urgent pleasuie 
That these insurgents be coerced and quell’d 
By sternest measures On lebellion’s head 
As on the serpent’s, deal a crushing blow 
El e it find strength to sting For his desire 
To welcome us to Spain, our royal thunks' 

His Eminjcnce’s able regency 
Relieves oui soul from all solicitude, 

But, when the jear wines, let Astuiia 
Look for oui galley m her poits * 

Arc Alas* 

A long half-year’s suspense '—Oh * good, my liege. 

Recall the woid— 

Char Oui men of war till then 

Will not be launch’d, for convoy, on the Scheldt 
Arc What need in tinffe of peace, of stouter vessels 
Than the good merchantman that brought me hither,— 

A noble ship, my liege, and nobly freighted 
With the rnh dowry of Alvarez s daughter 
The plighted bride of the young Lord de Chievres 

Chip {interrupting him furiously) Now, on my soul,— 

Char {putting him hack ) Your paidon, Duke of Arcos, 

You said a dowiy for— 

Chie {interrupting ) halsg, false, my liege ' 

A son of mine wed with a merchant s daughter— 

A Spanibh merchant’s **—’Tis a base invention 
Of these Castilian lords, to flout the honour 
OF Flinders and her fiefs '—1 his girl hath been 
His toy,—his light of love,— 

Amb {indignantly ) Father *— 

Char Enough *— 

Let not unseemly words piovoke contention 

Before this grave assemblage • {Descends from the thione ) 

Duke of Arcos, 

You hive our answer Lose no time my lord. 

In bearing it to those who sent ye hither ' 

The tide will serve to morrow Fare ye well * 

Arc {in despaii ) And is this all?— 

Usher {advancing ) Your audience, sir, is ended 

Arc {aside) Then prosper, God of Heaven, my purposes, 

For I must dare the worst!—( To the Usher ) Lead on 1 

\Eimt with Usher 

Char {to Chifvres ) My lord ’ 

We pray ye see that due respect attend 

Our grandsire’s faithful servant —Let our batteries 

Salute his paiting sails*—Such is our pleasure 

{Signs to all present to mthdratv ) 
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We’d be alone •— they are departing beckons Ambhabt ) 

Ambhait, a word with ye ' 

[Exeunt, 


manent CuARi.]!.s and Ambhart 

Char You are too hot of mood,—distemper’d thus 
You must not meet your father • 

Amb Good, my liege ’ 

( HAR Liege me no hcges i—With yon gorgeous tram 
The King dep irted —here remain behind 
Charles and his fnend ( Takes Ambhart s hand ) 

Then let my friend resolve me, 

What means this sudden exile ?— 

Amb Sue, mv father 

Makes it your royal act 
Char {gaily ) About as much 

As aught beside that chmrcth here in Brussels 
In my great reverence for his statecraft, blindly 
I gild his measuies on my kingly shoulders, 

And in return, he leaves me freedom, —frbedom 
1 0 come, to go, to i ide, to i un'—What else 
Attaches me to this cold clime ?—On Spain 
The sun looks with more aident eve, its maids 
Are brighter eyed, its fruits of i iclier flavour. 

Its palaces of marble and its fountains 
Throw up their glitter in the golden sunshine 
As all were ostentation in the 1 ind ’— 

Yet bitter fai I love this homely couiitiy, 

Where hrst 1 saw the light In Spam, my father 
Perish’d of wtaiintss '■—A prilice, young handsome. 

And die of wen mess The pompous dulne s 
Of then formality extinguish d him ' 

I me in to live, —a life ol libeity, 

A life of joy •— 

Amb God grant it, siit' 

Char Sir blngg ird. 

We’d noble sport without ye yesterday 
My boar>huunds ire the staunchest pack in Flandets 
Amb {impatiently ) bire ' • 

Char Even now, my falconers w ut me yoiidci * 

The c-st of h iwks my Loid de Chievres proi ur d 
Fiom Norw ly, proves a treasuie I 
Amb {Hticeiing'j Sire, my fathei 

Is a most thoughtful ch mcellor 
Char Yetto-dav, 

The keenness of my spoitsmanship is blunted , 

{Leans <onjidintially on Ambhait s shoulder ) 
Do ye remember, Ambhart, eie ye grew 
A puling lovei, how, o’ summti nights 
I was bur delight in quaint disguisie to roam 
The streets of Brussels 1 —Many i merry seciet 
Scarce to my burghers known, att lin’d me thus 
Do V e remember ^ 

Amb How should I forget ? 

’ 1 was in these wild exploits my better fortune 
Acquainted me with her whose love inspires 
A taste for nobler joys ’ 

Char I’m humblei minded'— 

So many a lesson, man, have kings to learn, 

1 hat they must And their schooling where they can 
In these disguisals, oft have 1 surpris’d 
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Actg of oppression,—oft redress’d a wrong , 

Oft listen’d, unsuspected and unknown. 

To the outpourings of my people’s love •— 

You smile ? 

A MB To see youi grace thus credulous ' 

The burgher guard, instructed by my father. 

Respects your strict incognito, on hearing 
A password known to both— 

Chab To m alone ’ 

What then ^— 

A MB That m these midnight wanderings, 

Nevei yet stray’d your royal foot so far 
But he prepai’d the way'— 

Chak Cto to' 

Amb My litge' 

You heal the words he wills ,—vou see the things 
It suits him 01 ^X 1 should look upon '—Nay moie,— 

In such and such a spot, his knaves are posted 
To CIV, " Long live our giacious King 
Chau Away' 

Am I a dqjt ?—If my good Lord de Chievres 
Tl bus practice on my f nth, I’f iith he meets 
As sinewd requit il'—Why, but Yesternight, 

Disguis d and arm’d, 1 took my ciutious way 
Along the quays, p irleying at intoi vals. 

With the btiange ciews of foieign merchintmen 
Ciowding our port Were thetf, bethink ye school’d 
To play thoir parts >—Listen —Quoth one, (a Spaniaid, 
Blunter of beaiing than the good old twaddler 
Who lectui’d me anon,) when I demanded 
1 he n iture of their freight,—‘ Gold, friend ' hard duetts, 

7 o gild the p ilms of Flemish count illois. 

Who lead by his long nose oui boyish King— 

W ts tkti your f ither s piomptiiig ^ 

Amb ’T»as base slander ' 

Chab lit ir on hiom an adioining \cssel (like 
Myself, disguis’d) issued the Duke of Aicos 
What did he there'’—Wheicture dugmsed ^—Good Ambhart, 
1 his very night I**!! hunt the secret out 
Then wh it a triumph, should my vigilance 
Detect conspiratois who have eluded 
Youi fither’s zeal'— 

Amb Then is my purpose hopeless ' 

Chab What purpose Speak'— 

Amb I was about to pray 

Your Grace’s aid 

Chab Why hesitate '* 

Amb Alas' 

Chab How ' with youi friend, your comrade, scrupulous 
In choice of terms ? Out with your suit 1 

Amb fo-moirow 

I quit this spot' One p irting hour to-night 
One hour with her— io breathe < onsoling hopes 
Of better times to come,—would mitigate 
The pangs of exile— 

Chab Oi, in simple woids. 

You’d have me to your Spanish f iir one’s gate 

Give ye safe conduct ^ (Amb bows ) And while you, within, 

Enjoy a loter’s parting pinilege, 

I may go whistle to the midnight winds 
1 have not stiength to say ye nay (In that 
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You sliare your father a pow’r') By evil hap 
Our purposes to-night are opposite' 

I m for the quays, while you —Well well ’ —Remember 
The pi‘!8word of the night is “ Biabant—Should 
Obstruction chance, here is my signet ring, 

T 0 bear ye harmless {Gives the t mg Ambhart kisses hts hand ) 
In return for this. 

All I exact is patience with your father 
Bend for a time to his imperious mood, 

And, in the end, we 11 win his sanction to 
This mariiage 

Amb Oh ' my gracious liege > 

Char {with spirit ) And now, 

JVbw fui the hooded h iwks,—the bounding pi un •— 

1 o horse, to hoise '—Nay, you must sh irc my sport' 

What ho ' within •—my puckers there' {Guards appear m the 
background ) Tipiight, 

" Brabant'' and luck attend ye'—Now, t^orse [Fxeunt 


ScCKE II —A Cobbler s stall open to the street, a short staircase up to tlie inner 
room, the window of which oveilooks the stall 

Chhetts dtscoveied at work, singing 

(ff'orks ) Tap—t'lp—tap—t ip ' 

^‘Mirrv merry rang the chimes 
Oi the good old times' ’ 

(Works) Tip—tap—tap—tap’ 

“ When men had soles for mending, 

W hen men had gioats ioi spending, • 

And merry rang the diimes 
Ol the brave—the brave old times 

{Places hts stool m front ) Theie’s a good hours work yet in these 
clogs of the old canon’s tomely housekeeper, and if I set another stitch 
after sunsft, may I be hanged m a cordeliei s giidle'—But one holiday in 
the whole year for us pool cobbleis*, ind, by th? beird of St Francis’ I 11 
not lose a second on’t —1 hiee hundred and sixty fuui d lys of care, against 
one of spoil ’ There ’s a balance to bring a meiry heait to bankiuptcy ’—A 
prett} long account cuiient could I m ike out against the j ide, horturie, as 
thus, “Debtoi Dame Fortune to Chretts Allynx the cobbler, mprtnm—*' 
{The window opens above, and Loincia appears at it, singing ) 

“ Merrj, merry rang the chimes 
In the good old times 

Loin Father, father * you’re not at work, for you Ve stopped pming, 
and merry and busy go together, like toast and sack May I come down, 
and haye a hit o’ chat with ye father ?— 

Chr May ye, forsooth ’ As if you ever waited, mipx, for youi old fa¬ 
ther s leaye to do aught th it y ou’d a mind to {Aside ) Bless her ’ 

(Loincia disappears Jrom the wmdow, and desc'-nds the stairs, 
while Chretts works and sings ) 

‘ And dl had soles fui mending 
And all had groats foi spending,” 

Loincia {comes behind him, and adds,) 

“ And meriy rang the chimes 
01 the brave—the brave old times I’ 

{Laughs) Ha' La' hi’ ha I hat 
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Chr {looking up from hts work ) Chat with me, quotha ?—Show me jour 
bran-new holiday jrear, you mean, popinjay •—Buss me, girl,—buss me' 
{Shektsies hts forehead) You ve not forgot, I see, that ’tisSt Crispins 
Eie' 

Loincia I ve not forgot that you invited Ilaris Hoffmann to sup with 
us tu-night, po«)r fellow {Sighs ) 

Chr Poor ftUow ^ What ’ because he’s bidden to the feast of the King 
of the Cobblers? 

Loin Because at daybreak {sighs) he must escort to Bruges his master, 
the young Lord de Chievres 

Chr Serve him right'—^An the fellow had the spirit of a beetle, instead 
of remaining serving m in to e’er a lord in the land he d set up a stall of 
his oHn, and become a free and independent cobblei {taps) 

Loin A cobblei ?— His fathei would disown him' Master Hoffmann is a 
burgher of Brussels' 

Chr Ay' and fancies himself an emperor, ’cause he happens to be shoe- 
m ikei to the King’s Mjijesty'—Why, 1 ’m greater th in he >—An the shoe¬ 
makers knew their trade there’d be ne’er a cobbler in the woild — ITe’re 
thtii betters, girl — cleaily then betters, lor what they live by making, we 
111 e by mending ^ {Sings ) 

‘iThey give us soles tor mending, 

They give us groats for spending, 

Loin So men y ring the chimes 

Ot the biave—the biave new times' 

{Whih she IS singing diaws a stool nearhei father*Sy and examines 
a basket of hoots and shoes Chketts continues to work ) 

Loin 1 here seems no 1 u k of b id <.hoemakeis afoot, father , for j ou’ve 
I weeks work on hand {Pakes shoes ftom the basket) First, hue s a 
ill ir^ sand'll—wanting i htchet * • 

Chr Ay' Bi other Joseph’s, the begging Fruicibcan I in to botdi Ahw 
gr i%>, by wav of alms Mother Chuich is like the giave, swallows all, and 
gives back nothing'—Put the friai’s handal it the bottom o’ the basket 

Loin {showing shoes ) Next, heio ’sap iir o’ quilted satin slippers, lack¬ 
ing 1 heel-piece' 

( HR 1 he slippers of the tierce gouvei nantt of a pistici of the peace, worn 
out by stomping hei fellow-servants into submission' Other piime ministeis 
besides M ul im Bridget h-tve got ch inge^out oi a ducat by that line of policy 
—Lay ibide the slippers • 

Loin As 1 bve, a pan o’ boots o’ Sp iiiish Cordovan, peaked as a heron’s 
hill! 

f HR And no more sole to ’em than to the gimcr ick captain they belong 
to, whose gold consibts in his laced jacket, ind whose laloui in his wAi#- 
kers But he ’ll do '—he ’ll rise ' — he 'll come to knightly spurs' Instead 
ot heading his company vondei in I riesland, he campaigns it by deploying 
the fan of the general’s lady and manauiiing her brigade of lap-dogs,—a 
dragooh in petticoats, with moust ichiob an ell longer than his own '—Draw 
off thi! boots' 

Loin And what shall I do with these bruideied pantoffles, that have seen 
better da\ s ? • 

Chr Hing ’em where you will' They belong to the gadding waiting- 
worn in of Dona Zidora, the piude, who sweirs she wore ’em out carrying 
her lady s billet-doux, and bids me slip the job into her bill —EmbCiSiilenient, 
c! Id,—embezzlement'— I’m not a government contrictor, to make three 
bidis to a baigain — ihe only dirty thing th it evei sticks to my fingers is 
my own wax' — 

Loin 2'he\e should be the blipptis of Mad im Marguente, the good lady 
who bides by the cithedial ^ 

Chr And h is dui its enow in her purse to don a new pair of shoes for 
every saint in the cilend ir, but that she bestows more ilins upon the poor 
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than e’er a state-councillor in Brussels —Put them a-top, Loincia,—put ’em 
a-top' 

Loin And blessings on the little foot that weirs them^ and nevei stirs 
but for some good action •—Her ladyship’s niece^ Dona fercncia, is to marry 
Hans Hoffmann’s noble master, and {mgs) 

** There 11 be stirnng tunes 
For the merry, merry chimes 

Chk Like aunt, like niece' By the bibs and tuckers of St Ursula’s 
eleten thousand virgins,—^’tis a pleasure to stitch for ’em’ Sooner have 
thtir leathers under my strip than those of the LmpreoS 1 — But where s 
your mother? 

Loin Setting forth the suppei within Theie's a dish of barbecued 
fowls might feast all the cobblers in Chiistendom ' (Puts aside the basket ) 
CiiR And ail the serving men who come a-ioiirting then pietty daugh¬ 
ters eh ' my chuck ? — {Canllm of chimes without) But, hark ' sunset' 
Not another st tch to-mght, w er’t for the King in peison {Puts up work) 
St Crispin’s eve '—God bless St ( nspiii 

{Chimes again Naghbours look in at the window ) 
Neigh Long hve St Ciispm'—Long live Chietts Allynx, the meriy 
cobbler of Biussels'— , 

Loin Here are oui guests, and vour bend of a week’s growth ' 

Chr No matter '—A hearty welcome , a hearty supper, a good spiced 
cup or two—to lid digestion, ind i fig foi my bend'—Wtrt longer than 
the tail o’the King’s charger, they’d find a graci in’t Ho' Maijoiy, 1 
say ♦ 

Mar (appealing at the nppet vindow) Htn ' 

Chr Out guests cry out foi treniheis ' 

Mar Suppei’s ready' ^ 

Enter, a doven imghhoui s 

Chr Welcome, welcome '—a cheer foi St Crispin ' 

Nmgh A cheer for the King o the Cobblers {Chimes, and a cheei ) 
i HR {sings ) 

“ Merry merry ring the cliimes 
Of these jolly good times' 

To supper' 

All 1 0 suppei ' , 

M AR (fit window ) 1 0 supper ' {A group ) • 


ACT II 

Scene I —Chamber at a hostel Chests, bales, and bags of speeie piled in a cor¬ 
ner Alvarez discovered seated beside a table, on whieh stands a casket, 
in his hand a string of pearls * 

• 

Alv Fach pearl worth twenty due its'—^^Fould it woie 
i wenty times twenty,—eten then less costly 
Thin she hath claim foi My fair giil must biave it 
Among the best No high-born dame of Elanders 
Shall in her rich attires outshine my child,— 

That, wrhen the passers by cry, “ Look on her, 

' 1 IS the fair bridt of the young Lord de Chievres,” 

None may be moved to add, “of homely seeming. 

As fits the merchants daughter ” 

Enter a servant 

Well—your errand ?— 

Ser Senoi, a stranger craves admittance 
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* Entir Arcos, dtsgutsed 

Alv Ila! 

A guest of no good promise, with these treasures 
So slightly guarded {Puts up the jewels Arcos discovers hmself ) 
How • the Duke of Arcos ' 

Arc (aside) Hush' not a word *—1 would be pnvate 
Alv (to servant ) Leave us servant 

Arc Alvarez, 1 h^ve need of ye I wait not 
Assurance of your will to serve your friend 
Give me youi hand >—We've broken bread togethei 
By land and sea and, whethei m ray palace 
Beside the quiet Ebro, or of lato. 

When raging storms shatter d your falling masts, 

I know your steadfastness of heait and mind 
Alv My lord I— 

Arc To bear me to these Flemish shores 

A royal armament was mann’d I chose 
Rather to sail—your guat 
Alv a pioof of fiiendship 

Felt in my heart of hearts ' 

Arc , Prove that you pn/e it, 

By setting sail with me anew to moriow 
Alv For Spain ?— to-morrow ^—’Tw is but yesterday 
I moor’d my gallant bartpie m the canal. 

Where she iides listless yonder, as though scorning 
Its sluggish wateis' 

Arc Sfet to-morrow, mark me. 

If you would serve your countiy and your friend. 

Back to Astuiia •— , 

Alv My Padroon is able. 

My seamen active, my own heart as prompt 
lo answei the appeal of fiiend or country. 

But there’s a tie, my lord, tugs at my heart 
"W itli foui fold strength I am a father sir — 

I came to Flandus to emlnace my daughter,— 

My child,—my only child '—She knows not yet 
Of my arrival W hen I s iw her last. 

She was no highei Jthan my knfle, and now 
She II throw her arms around her father’s neck— 

A woman >—Would you haie me sail to-moriow ? 

Arc I ask a sacrihce Did you conceive 
Its moment unto Spam— 

Alv Have you a daughter — 

No'—I romenibei —A son, my lord, 

Joys our vain-gloiious pride, a daughter wakens 
, Such superhuman tenderness, as seems 
, Almost too holy foi man’s lugged nature 
Mine hath a double claim—she's motherless 
I wedded with a Fleming,—(when their piince • 

Espoused our Spanish pi incess, ci owdiiig fleets 
* Of vent’rous merchants anchored in the Si heldt 
And I among them,)—but my joung wife’s kindred 
Pi evBil d on me to leave hei nere in Brussels, 

'1 ill she became a mother Never seem’d 
Voyage so slow as that which bi ought me back 
To claim my wife and child —Sir, I landed,— 

I hurried to the house,—I sought my wife,— 

1 rail’d upon her name with joyous cl imoiii, 

Till hushing loices chided me —And when 
I swore impatiently she was too cold 
In welcoming her eager, doating husband, 

VOL XVI 
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They placed a helpless infant in my arms. 

And told me it was all I had to live for 

The mother was with God •—That child, my lord, 

After long years of absence, hastens now 
To gleet me —You’d not have me sail to-mrrovf^ 

Anc Might she not shore our voyage ? 

Alv You forget !— 

My daughter, nurtured by her mother’s kindied, 

Is on the eve of marriage In my joy 
To have her nobly wed, I’ve brought from Spain 
A dowry might have match’d her with a pnnce 
Her father’s loice must soothe her at the altar,— 

Hei father’s hand bestow hei on her loid,— 

Arc Hei /oj d ?—the altar Have you yet to learn 

That, with the utmost bitterness of scorn. 

The Count de Chievres forbids this match ?— 

Alv Forbids it ?— 

Arc With contumelious insolence 1 heard him, 

In presence of the King and the whole court, 

Revile, in terms would shame me to repeat them. 

Your gentle child 

Alv Jlevtled her ?—my Terencia ?— 

In presence of the court ^—0 for a word 
To smite the coward into dust ' My lord, 

Your paidon—one word more '—You ’re sure you heaid him 
Dedl lightly with my gnP— 

Arc As the Almighty 

Hears me, I beard him'—Nay, be calm, Alvarez 
Alv (wild/y ) It seems but yesteiday her little hands 
At parting clung to me,—her silken curls 
Came ’twixt our farewell kisses '•^■Motherkss 
Her father absent,—and this man,—this ruffian. 

Defile her innocent nameIs there not pardon 
In heaven for any deed of violence 
A father outraged thus may perpetrate?— 

(Arcos hods him to a seat ) 

Arc Compose youiself Hear me !—The man who wrought 
This evil, M the mightiest 11 the land 
Despot of Flanders, b) his withering infiuence 
Our youthful King, an alien fiom his realm, 

# Is prison’d here m Brussels,—squandering 
His eneigies in idle sports and pastimes 
ALt (not heeding hm ) Metnonght the tenour of my sister’s 
letter 

Spoke of his father s sanction ^— 

Arc 1 0 redeem him 

From the fell grasp of this same cra% guardian,— 

This Flemish Count,—this Lord de Chievies,— 

(Alvarez becomes attentive, and rises,) I’ve sworn, 

To rescue him by stratagem The King 
prompted by his wild Spanish blood) is apt 
To stroll by night, ns gallants list ’ f were easy, 

When thus unguarded, to secure his person, 

Bear him unto your ship, and when these lords 
Awake and miss their cnarge, the noble vessel 
lhat wafts him to his kingdom will have grown 
A speck in the honzon 
Alv For this plot 

Our heads must answer —To abduct a King 
Were treason of the darkest dye 
Arc Alvarez, 
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He who would serve hie country in such stnuts 
As render service virtue, must not pause 
Before the terrors of a nsma^Who talks 
Of treason ’eainst a minister ? To Charles, 

The act v, oiud yield enfranchisement, fur which 
He ’ll thank us, when in his own proud Escurud 
Throned, as becomes the sovereign lord of Spain 
Anv 'Twere much to thwart this cunning councillor,— 

This venal Fleming — 

Arc Glorious retiibution 

For hiB offence to your fair daughter •— 

Alv No * 

That he must answei to her father’s sword •— 

Are ye piep ired, my lord, with heart and hand 
To head the enterprise ?—For me, my duty 
Binds me to Brussels, till 1 shall avenge 
A wrong whith, like a burning brand, hath eaten 
Into my flesh '—1* the intervm, my ships,— 

My crews—are at your orders — 

Arc {seizing hts hand ) Nobler service 
Ne’er yet was render’d by a faithful friend ' 

Thanks, thanks <—And now, no moment must be lost 
Such prepar ition as the tune allows 
Must be achieved in haste 
Anv (sinking the table ) What ho ' 

Enter a servant I prythee. 

The men who brought yon chests, carouse they still 
Below?— 

Ser Right joyously 

Alv Summon them hither— \Exit servant 

Your lordship’s bounties have endear’d you to them 
They ’ll serve ye well 

(Re-enter servant, showing in the Padroon and Sailors ) 

My honest friends, draw near 
It grieves me to distuib your landward sports , 

But 'tis imperative we sail to-morrow 
Upon our homeward voyage • 

Pad • Sail to-morrow ?— 

Our zeal, sii, is well known, but, by St Francis, 

This IS impossible l — 

Alv All ’s possible 

Where the will’s good — 

Arc To make which lesson cogent. 

There are four thousand ducats for division 
Among the crew, if they conform to duty 
Sailors Hurrah •— 

Pad Your excellency, then— 

Alv Henceforward 

The Duke of Arcos will assume my place 
Of chief command —Be diligent to serve him 
As ye would serve myself The man I find, 

(Arcos talks apart wtih the Padroon ) 

On my return to Spain, most honour’d by 
His fai our, wins command of my galleon 
Freighting foi Cape de Verd 

Sailors We ’ll do oui best' 

Arc (to the Padroon ) E’en so You ’ll station them in the lone 
street 

Flanking the palace —From the western postern 
A youth will issue —^Wheresoe’er he turn. 

Follow, till he attain some quiet spot, 

o S 
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Secure from interruption of the watch — 

Then, seize him,—with respect,—respect, 

But firmly,—and escort him to the vessel, 

^IHiere I shall wait ye 
Pad Se/een to capture one ?— 

Small odds but we succeed' 

Alv Whate’er he argue, 

Whate’er authonty assume,—rememAer 
Stand to your duty — 

Pad Sir, I warrant you 

Arc Away, then, to your post [Exeunt Padroon and Satlort 

I ’ll straight to mine 
Alvarez, on the issue of this night 
Hang all the future destinies of Spain •— 

Shades of our ancient kings,—hallow the cause. 

And bless our zeal 1— 

Alv Amen I 

Arc And now, farewell! 

Support me with your prayers, as 1 with mine 
You and your child ( They embrace ) 

Alv Till better times, farewell [Exeunt 


ScEKE II —A chamber m the house of Madame Marguerite Terencia discovered 
watching at a window Marguerite attempts to lead her away 

Mar He ’ll come anon, Impatient girl' 

Ter Dear aunt, 

I do but watch the glancing moonlight yonder 
Glimmer on the canal, sporting in snatches 
’Mid the reflections of the clustenng masts 
To-morrow my dear father’s barque may he 
At anchor there 

Mar Fie, fie '—you do but watch 
For Ambhart’s coming \Yherefore urge me back 
From my calm, quiet grange to the loud city, 

But in the hope of seeing him ?— 

Tfr I he hope 

My father may arrive 
Mar I say again. 

Of greeting him you love'—Well, well—content ye 

His message bade us look for him to-night 

Yet seem’d there nut, my child, (it mi£^t be fancy,) 

A sadness m his letter?— 

Ter Out on thee. 

For evil presage in an hour like this' 

No matter •—my whole heart’s so bright with joy. 

There’s not a nook left dark enough to lodge 
One gloomv thought' (Starts) He comes I—Ob ' wherefore 
comes he 

At nightfall, and disguised ? Were 1 a man, 

And he Terencia, there’s no face of day 
So open, but I’d hasten through its light 
To tWw me at his feet 

Enter Ambuart 

Amb My own beloved I (They embrace ) 

Mar She had begun to chafe at your delay 
Amb Oh * did she know how hard the hath been 
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Yet e*en now I'd fain 
for It precurseth 


7o reach her presence' 

The meeting were afar, 

A parting 

Both How?— 

Amb a parting, hard to bear 
For Aer,—for me, millions of times more bitter * 

Terencia! I’ve been schooling my TOor heart 
With words to soften the most cruel blow 
Ever yet fell on two who loved like ue' 

Yam hope'—vain care ' The worst must still be utter’d. 
Howe’er we dally with’t Dearest, our marriage 
Thwarts the ambition of the proudest man 
In Flanders By my father’s tyranny 
I’m exiled hence—'Our union is forbidden' 

Lives not the priest so bold as solemni4e 
A rite which he opposes 

(Tbrbncia stnke into a chair , he hangs over her ) 
Mar Have ye courage 

To utter this to her ^ — 

Amb Alas ’ she is 

My better part of life All, all 1 know. 

Or thinW, or feel, is shared with my Terenua, 

And every evil fortune that befals me 

Must reach her gentle heart • {Falls at her feet ) 

Oh' blessed one' 

How shall we bear this sentence?—how, ferencia, 

Endure to live apart ?—in sorrow you. 

And 1 in banishment'—Oh ' answer me,— 

How shall we bear it ? 

Mar Now* the saints be thank’d. 

Her father is at hand '—To lack protection 
'Gninst royal favountes — 

Amb (starting up ) Dare not so to name me 
In this 1 ’m twice a victim On mv father 
> xhaust your anger, but, in pitv, class not 
Our names or deeds together Speak, 1 erencia' 

It IS not you who think to need protection 
Against a man who lotes yoi^ as his life ? 

IER I need it ’gainst myself'—(rises) —against a heart 
Idolatrous of one as high above me 
As heaven from earth My dream is over now 
’ 1 was bright—how passing bright' and vanishes 
Like other gleams the setting sun throus out. 

Ere it declme to darkness' 

Amb Dear fereneia. 

Despond not thus Hope on—hope ever'— Love 
Needs not a stronger element of life — 

If I submit me to my fathei s mandate, 

’Tis in the surety that the King’s persuasions 
Will win him to consent 
Mar Win him > 

Amb Av, torn him 

Mar Uunous ) Holy St Gudula' were 1 a man, 

’Twould be short argument' Refuse his sanction ^ 

Deny his kindred ^—Had my sister, pray, 

1 he less his blood warm in her veins, because 
She wed a merchant ^—Let this haughty lord 
Go ask upon our quays of Don Alvarez — 

Visit our ports,—or on the Spanish mam 
Hail the first ship bearing its merchandise 
To eiAer India, and he’ll find that name 
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More widely bruited, and more potent far 
Than those of mere great vassala of the empire i 
Tbs Dear aunt, be patient 
Mar If hiB ancestors 

Fought not for knightly spurs at Ascalon, 

May heaven have pity on that kingdom’s welfare, 

Where thriftless harons and ignoble courtiers 
Hold higher influence than a man of merit, 

W'ho ventures fortune, time, thought, energy, 

To strengthen its condition 

Enter Hans, alarmed 
Hans Mercy! mercy’ 

Amb Did I not bid thee watch beside the porch ^ 

Away' 

Hans {trembling ) Mi lord '— 

Amb Back to thy post ’ 

Hans Return ^ 

Not for your lordship’s barony' 

Amb How ' sirrah ^ 

Hans There are some dozen men-at-arms below. 

Waiting your coming forth' {Cnee ) 

Amb Ha' armed men ? 

Hans It may be aim’d, but of a certain^ ruflians 
Amb Go to '—some vile poltroonery' 

Hans Nay, sir, 

1 svbcar 1 haw them ,—spoKe with them,—to make 
Assurance suie, inquired then business 
Amb Well? 

Hans The answer w'ls a £iiff, thit made the world reel 
1 stigger from it now ' 

Mar This is some outrage 

Projected by youi f ither 
Amb {drawing ) If I thought it— 

Mar I 11 have no brawling in mv peaceful home 
If you must leave us,—^if your father’s will 
Be paramount,—why, go in peace ' 

Tbr You’d send him 

Foith from our gates, in peril of his life? {Chnge to him He 
ktssce hei foreiuad, anapkicee her tn the at ms MargujsritE ) 
Amb My h/c, sweet heart ^ I *ve not a foe so friendly 
As lid me of the burthen Fare thee well' 

Heed not this coward’s idle prating, love , 

They 're imt belated revelleis —Fear nothing 
I’m guaided by the signet of the King (Shows it ) 

The burgher giiard obey't—b area til'—\non 
This knave shall bring back tidings of my safety 
Ter Heaven guard thee safe' 

{Exit Ambhart, HANS/oltotuin^ 
Would he had never come ' 

The balcony within o’crlooks the street (Going ) 

Quick, quick' 

Mar (trying to detain her ) Teremia ' hear me ' 

Tfr Follow me' 

[Exeunt» 
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Scnrx III —A street, overlooked by the house of Dona Marguente, having a baU 

cony and a deep portal 

Enter the Dukb of Arcos dtsgutsed, and out of breath 

Arc His fleetei foot hath baffled me *—Methought 
I heard the clang of arms ?— 

Enter Padroon and Sailors from the portal 
What do ye here ^ 

A moment since, he fled from ray pursuit 
Towards the ramparts— 

Padroon Sir, this half hour past 

Hath he been housed in yonder mansion 
Arc Ha * 

You 're sure on’t >— 

Padroon Sure, my lord • 

Sailors We watch’d him in 

Arc It was some other, then, I follow d — Here 
Wait ye his coming forth I ’ll hasten on 
Unto the vessel s side Now, for your lives, • 

Be vinlaut, be firm, and your reward 

Shall he a prince’s ransom'— Exa, 

Entei Jr&m the portal AMBHART,/o//oiocd by Hanb 
Pad ’1 is he '—surround him ' 

Sailors You ’re our prisoner ' 

( They surround him Hans skulks away ) 
Hans I ’ll off and give the alarm \Evtt Ambhart captured 
Amb • What means this outrage ? 

Pad No outrage, noble sii, — if you consent 
To follow us You’re imong friends 
Amb Such friends 

As I could well dispense with —Know je, villaim., 

With ivhom ye pailey?— 

(Ferpncia and Margvbrite, veiled, apvear on the balcony ) 
Pad ’Tib enough, good sir. 

We know the worthy lord who piompted us 

(^MBHART struggles, and throws off' the Padroon ) 
Amb Unhand me, or ’twere woise foi you I {Smus the ring ) 

Behold' 

Look on this signet *— 

Pad Sir, 'tis a tan jew el, 

But nothing worth to bribe us from our duty 
Amb Duty ^ —Bold knai es ' tremble to look on it' 

’Tis the King s signet ’— 

• Pad You aie meriy, sii 

• A royal signet is not oft intrusted 

To midnight strollers —You must straight with us * 

(Terencia and Marguerite dmppmr from the balcony ) 
Amb {diawtng suddenly ) Not while my sword can cut my way 
to safety (A struggle, they disarm him ) 

Entet Terencia, Marguerite, and servants, from the portal, 
shrieking 

Ter Help, help '—the guard, the guard' 

Pad Sweet lady, peace' 

We mean fltm well 

Ter {surprised ) These strangers should be Spaniards, 

My father’s countrymen 
Pad Yoqt father ?— 

Ter Ay, sir J {Proudly ) 
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J tm the daughter of the rich Alvarez, 

■Who ’ll see ye brought to justice '— 

{^Movement among the iutlors, tht y uiMomr ) 

Pad Gentle lady, 

Wf e are his people ’ fis by hts command 
That to hia ve sel we conduct this sti anger 
Pfb My father '—my dear father here —^in Brussels ?— 
Pad Since yesterday 

Mar M'^h it iua stery is hei e ^ 

Tbr to \mb he'll nothing, deiiest'—'ll! is now explain’d 
Resist not—follow them '— I ’ll on with ^ e 
{To Tad ) Oh ' lead us to my father ' 

Mar To the quay ^ 

Ira M^'liat haie I now to fear > —all’s safe—all’s well' 

A MB Lead on, then {Tothisailon) 

Sailors On' 

Per {going ) M> father ' my dear father' 

[Exeunt cotifnsedlg 


iscEKL 1\ —A street before the house of Chretts Allynx The shuttei of the 

stall is closed 

r 

Intel Charlfs, hte swoid drawn, hts dices dmrdeied, his 

boot torn 

Char I e distanced them at last '—Foul fall the kii ives, 

1 hat the first time I vcntuie forth unguarded 
By my credenti ils, J should fall into 
A strait like this '— {Sheatln, hts sword ) 

Rare triumph foi these lufflers, 

Had they, in chase of some loose boon comnanion, 

Captured the King '—{Examines his dtess ) 

I' nth ' m my outward man 
Small show of royalty '—My boot disabled ?— 

How reach the palace in this piteous guise— 

A h ilting, tatter d King ' Ila ' ha ' ha' ha ' 

A cobbler for the King of Spain '—A copblei '— 

{Loohf, round ) I should be nen the quays Hard by I've noted 
A stall, cheei’d by u meriy f ice—ay, hete, 

{Knocks at Chreits’s window ) 

All’s fist, but thcie aie lights within Past hours. 

Fur work, peihaps, but gold turns night to day 
W’h it ho '—within, I say ' Cobbler' 

(Chretts lets dou n the shutters Lights and noise within ) 
C'hr \Fho calls? • 

Char A fiiend * 

Chr What fiiend ? {Leans on the window-ledge 
Char The lest of friends—a customer 

( HR Away with ye' On ill other days o’ the year a customer’s a 
friend, to night, 1 ’d sooner see the face o’ one of Ins Satanic Majesty’s 
lords'in-waiting, th in a fellow who comes reminding me o’ niy lapstone ' I 
wouldn’t cobble the coronation shoe o’ the Emperor, were he to come in 
peison asking the faiour lo-night, friend, eveiy cobbler in the land’s a 
gentleman' 

Char And, prythee, why tn-night ^ 

Chr Where were ye boin and bred, to ask the Question? ’Tis plain 
you’ve kept little company with cobblers Why, ’tis the eve of St Cnspm ' 

{Sings ) And merry ring the chimes 
For such jolly, jolly times 
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(Chiorut mihtn) Merry, merry nog the chimea, 
lor such jolly, jolly tunes! 


D’ ye hear ’em ?—a acore of as honest cobblers as ever dived for sops in a 
wasbuil bowl'— 

Char (aside, hughtng ) Twenty cobblers at hand, and not one to botch 
the boot of the King of Spain ' (Laughs heat big ) 

Chr Why, you ’re as meny as a cobbler, yourself What’s the fellow 
chuckling at I 

Char Faith' 1 ’ve but little muse foi mirth 1 Ve been set upon by 
bravos, and escaped, after a deadly struggle 
Chr Ay, that’s the use o’ police,—to keep the streets quiet o’ nights, 
that thieves may find no hindrance in their business 
Char And I must e’en hobble on as I c&n, with chance of re>encounter- 
ing the ruffians, and (shows his tom boot) not a sole to stand on 
Chr ’fwere a shame to turn an honest fellow from the door in such a 

} )ickle,—(I say honest, for your Murvy knave could no more get up a hearty 
augh like yours, than a jackdaw crow like chanticleer!)—and, tnough ’tis 
agiinst the honour of a cobbler to diive his awl for hire ^n St Crispin’s 
day— 

Char The honour of a cobbler' Ha ' ha' ha ' ha I* 

Chr a merry knave like you deserves better of the fraternity than to be 
left shelterless So, by the bibs and tuckers of St Ursula’s eleven thousand ' 
though you be not o^ the craft, you shall even sup to*night with the King 
of the Cobbleis *— 


(Guests wUhmin 
chorus ) 

(CBHEa'rsjoiamji 
them ) 


And all have soles for mending, 
And all have gloats for spending 
And merry ring the chimes 
1 or these jolljr, jolly times 


Char (aside ) There’s a world of promise in this adventure My pur 
suers will scarcely look for me here 

Chr (opening thedooi ) In with ye, and a good appetite for your supper 
—In, I say' (As Charles enters, a shout within) 

All Hurrah 1 hurrah * Long live St Crispin'—^long live the King of 
the Cobblers' (They entei ) 




M, 


ACT III 

bCERE I —Quay of the grand canal, vessels moored , lights among the shipping 

Entei Duke of AsicoB,as from the ship 

Arc Ail is dispos’d At break of day we reach 

• The port of Antwerp Ere the alarm be giv’n 

* The Scheldt will bear on her unconscious stream 

The hopes of Spain ,—ere night, the bounding ocean'— 

Mv old heart tnrobs to think on't'—'For myself,* 

Welcome the utmost vengeance Charles can wreak, 

So I restore to my expectant country 

The King she loves'— (A noise within ) 

They come! I dread the meeting 

Enter Padroon and sailorSf earn ting Ambhart, Maroubrits, and 

Terbncia 

I dare not look on him 

(Supposing himself in the presence of the King, Aacob is about 
to sink on one knee) 

Sirel 
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{Sees AvauAXt- Starts up ) 

God of Heaven * 

1 thought to greet the King /— 

Aiiii The King < 

Teb Alas' 

It was ray father whom we sought 1 
Pad {to sailors) We \e scap’d 

A gibbet high as Iiaman’s*—A fine risk^ 

Hu we laid han^ upon the Lord’s Anointed — 

Amb {to sailors ) Your heads diall answer this * For my own 
wrong 

I'd welcome it with joy, so it secured 

Exemption for my sovereign (2b Arcos ) Duke of Aroos' 

1 diai^e ve with high-treason, as conspiring 
Agamst the sacred person of the Kmg' 

Arc {draieing ) Decide we thus my guilt or innocence' 

(Terbnica am Marguerite interpose ) 
A>4P Fear nothing * 1 o my sword grey heads are sacred. 

And traitors, past contempt! 

Arc {pushing on him ) Defend yourself'— 

(Terencia cliflgs to Am b hart ) 

Enter Hans 

Hans (tw /ic cnfeis) This way this wuy * I 've track’d’em 
step by step' 

Enter the Count db Chxevres, attended by hts rttetnm, hearing torches, 
and a company of the Burgher Guard 

Chie {pointing ) Arrest them ' 

{The guaids disarm Abcos and Ambhabt, others sur 
round Marguerite and Terencia ) 

As 1 guess’d ' a midnight flitting * 
{Sneci ingly, to Terencia and Marguerite ) Pardon, fair ladies, 
if my intervention 
Obstruct your dainty pi ejects ’ 

Amb On my life, sir, 

We re here as victims,—prisoners, — 

Chib * Who denies it ^ 

Prisoners to your wrong’d father, and the state 
{To guards) Conduct wese ladies to the citadei. 

The night air is injurious 
Amb Now, by heaven ' 

This outrage shall not be —Upon your pen/. 

Lay not a finger on them'— 

Chie Boastful boy ’ 

Peace with your idle threats {Toguards) Away with them ' 
(Ambhart exhibits the royal signet to the Captain of the Guard 
Amb In virtue of this signet, 1 command ye 
Releaiao them '—In my royal sovereign’s name 
1 claim the succour of the Burgher Guard 

(Whispere to the Captain of the Guard ) 

"Brabant 

{Captain salutes him with hts sword ) 
Chie What means this mystery ? 

Amb It means 

That while you here insult two helpless women 
Dangers surround the King 
All The King !— 

Amb For Charles 

Mistaken, I was captur’d and brought hither 
By yonder hoary traitor and Us muiions 
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Tbb {astde ) What hath he done ?*»Ala8 * my hapless father 
Is oompromis'd m this* 

Chib {to guards ) Go, scour the city 
Leave not a nook uBsearch’d, till ye secure 
The person of the King' {To others^ showing Arc os ) Convey 
yon traitor 

Safe to the guard-room of the palace ’ 

Arc Sir, 

The persons of ambassadors are sacred 
Chib And what the person of a JTIny Till Charles 
Appear 1 hold yehosta^ {Tothe guards) Hewhobniigs 
The tidings of his sovereign's safety, wins 
His weight in crowns' 

Hans (osnfe) In orowns This King-chase tempts me • — 
I '11 join the hunt {Sneaks off") 

Chib Away—-away *—^Disperse'— 

I hasten to the palace ' Meet me there 
(To hts retainers) Forward • 

[Exeunt in confumn 


Scene II opens, *and discovers the house of Chretts Allynx A supper table 
spiead Rafter a picture by Teniers) Chretts, Marjory, Lomcia, and neigh 
hours, singing and.drinking Charles seated between Marjory and Lomcia 

« And merry rang the cliimes 
Of the brave—the brave old times 

Chr {to Charles ) Why, friend, you take up your stave as readily as 
though you'd been a cobbler from the eggshell'—Yet, I warrant, were you 
trusted with an aw], you’d make b&ngluig work on't 
Char {laughmg ) 1 've handled sharper tools before now 
Chr Bless ye' your young cobbler's suie to prick his fingers'—^the 
reason they don’t trust the young king yondei with the clutch of his own 
sceptre 1 he lad might do himself a mischief, and us too ' Here's his 
health, and may he soon be out of his indentures, and set up shop for him¬ 
self (To Charles) Ware heeltaps, like a true lebbler, and dunk— 
* The King '" 

All “ The King—the King'”— , ( They dnnk) 

Char The Kmc, and*St Crispin * 

Chr With your leave, saints before sinners ** St Crispin and the King'” 
Loin Ay, fiather, for Master Hoffmann says, (and being the King's shoe¬ 
maker, ought to know the state of his soul,) that there's a de^ mure sinner 
than saint in Charles the Fifth 

Chr Master Hoffmann (saving the presence of his son's chan, which 
stands empty yonder,) had best sail e his lips with a little of his own wax 
As tp the King, my great grandmother might give absolution for all the 
peccadillos he*s allowed tether to commit '—The boy's kept penned in the 
palace yonder, like a fatted calf in its stall 
Char {piqued ) The bravest bull of the arena was a calf in its time 

{Guests talk in dumb shon ) 
Chr A) ' in Spam' —But when ('harles gets freedom to taste the coin, 
wine, and oil of his hull-fighting kingdom, 1 '11 swallow the Zuyder 2^e, 
with the Doggerbank ibr a sop in't 
Loin But why won't they let the poor King embark for Spam > 

Chr 'Tis as much as the chancellor’s place is worth, and that’s no 
trifie' — For every week comes a galleon, laden with moidores mulcted 
from the Spanish officers by old Be Chievres, only that he may get the name 
of Charles scnbblcd on their commissions 
Char (indignantly) The greater fools the bribers' 

Chr The greater move the diancellor!—As to his countess, 'tis a nig^, 
who makes broth out of a flint, and dines her lackeys on the soup-meat 
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But we don’t drink —LoinciSj chi]dj~tl)row s handful o’ epices into the 
bowl Here's the health o’ my jolly neighbours' May their heads always 
prove strong enough for their liquor, and their liquor for their heads' 

All Ha'ha'na'hal ha' H {Theydnnk) 

Char But surely the Flemish do not wtgh that the King should depart 
for Spain ? 

Chr Why, look ye here —No cobbler beyond his lastf and my politics 
are apt to savoui o* my wax'—If so be a man walk heavier on one of his 
boots than t’other, the sole on’tisworn out, and comes to the cobbler, 
V hereas, an he walk even, no need o’ botching '—bo, if a king have a pair 
o’ kingdoms, turn and turn about’s fair-play, as Satan said to the windmill 
Charles has bten setting his best foot foremost in hlanden these seventeen 
years —Let him give a turn to the Spanish 
Char {piqued) Brussels may become hereaftei jealous of Madrid, as 
Madiid IS now of Brussels {Guests taik m dumb show ) 

Chr Not a bit on’t, if the King leave us his wise Aunt, Mar^ret of 
York, to be gouvernante of the Netherlands —Kingdoms never hmd their 
heads higher in the world Chan with a distaff for a sceptre 
Char {aside ) More true ihmjlattermg ' 

Chr Look at his royal grandame, Mary o’ Burgundy There was a met¬ 
tlesome lass for a tnrone 1 Head, hard ns a lapstone, heart as soft as wax, 
man in courage, woman in kindness,— knight, a-horseback, hdy in hall 
There*e youi sort o’ Queen to make heroes of her subjects,—ay, down to 
the last f hor not a cobbler of us all but trailed a halberd i’ the days o’ 
Mary o’ Burgundy —e ’ll drink to her memory 
Char Ndy, ’tis my turn to propose a toast We’\e drunk the King, 
ami St Crispin And now,— 

Chr {knocking the table) A toast—a toast' 

Char {rising ) Here's the health of Chretts the First, King of the 
Cobblers' * 

All Hurrah ' The health of Chietts the First, King of the Cobblers ' 
Chr My service t ye, neighbours i aith, I should return thanks in a 
speech' {To Charles ) IVhich will ye have,—a speech, or a song? 
Char The speech first, the song afterwards 

Chr Hoist me on my throne, then, and 111 give ye a touch o’ Charles 
the Fifth, when he harangues the States o the Low Countries yonder at the 
Stadt House {They place his stool on the table, and hoist hm up) 

Chr {aside) Now, for the reverse of the royal tapestry (Marjory 
throws him up his cap Chretts, catching it ) Neightour Boozman, hand 
me up the jack-chain '—Why not a Golden Fleece, as well as my betters ?— 

(Boozman gives the chain ) 
Loin {giving a nband from her dress to Charles ) Give him this 
nband 

Char {handing the riband to Chretts ) 1 dub your most waxy majraty 
Knight of the Last 

(ChrEtts cocks hts cap on one side, and disposes the cham and 
nband, m imitation of the portraits Of Charles V ) • 

All Ha' ha' ha' ha ' ’ 

Char Silence—silence for the speech of the King of the Cobblers 
Chr H ind oh hip, and here goes' {In a sol^n voice and attitude) 
“My loving subjects, 

* You ’re welcome to Brussels,—more welcome than free, for my mmisters 
take care you shall never be more free than welcome You won t he sorry 
to hear that Flanders enjovs a state of profound peace with (he universe,'— 
[Murmurs of approbation^ wherefore {mark the wherefore,) 1 'm forced to 
levy new taxes, to carry on the war 
All Ha' ha' ha' ha' ha' 

Chr “ 1 rejoice to inform you that, at home, the seventeen province are 
in clover, enjoying a state of unparalleled tranquility, and prosperity 
[Murmurs of approval ] Wherefore (mind ye') 1 ’m forced to create fur- 
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their impostBf to provide breed for the starving population of Guelderland, 
and arm brigades of cavalry to quell the insurrection m Cleves 
Alu Hal ha' ha^ hal ha* 

ChA " So down with your dollars, up with your lances '—Fork out your 
Spani^, like true Flemings, and cry, **Long live Charles the Fifth <'*’ 

All Long In e Charles the Fifth' Ha' ha' ha ' ha ' Vhid long Ine 
the King o’ the Cobblers' 

Cub {to CuARbBS ) That ’s something of the kick on’t, eh So now, 
being somewhat hoarse, 1 call on Neighbour Boozman to whet hu whistle, 
and give us a song' 

Alii Ay, ay I a song ' a song' 

{Song, mth chorus) 

While we trudge round the world, like an ass in a wheel, 

The priest may absolve us, the doctor may heal, 

But the best man at heeling’s the honest |ld snob, 

Who IB true to the last, and a hand at a job I 

Chorus Hurrah * for the honest old snob ' 

Your cordwainer s one often good, at a ptnoh, * 

But the logue from his meaxares is noted to flinch , 

While Arm is the soul of the honest old snob, 

True steel tq the last, and a hand at a job I 

Chorus Hurrah' for the honest old snob 1 

The great ones of earth touch the cordwainer’s sou/, 

The cobbler's more generous and hves for—the vihole 
Let philosophy thrive, and the good, honest snob, 
bo true to the last will ne w want for a job < 

Chorus Hurrah I fur the honest old snob ! 

The shoemaker’s wife's the worst shod of her clau, 

The cobbler to h\s gives his awl, like a man * 

Then, while women have souls let the good honest snob, 

So true to the last never want for a job ' 

Chorus Hurrah * for the honest old snob ! 

{Duung the song Cuarlbs has been talking earnestly tn 
, dumb shtfto, with Loiucia ) 

All Bravo ' bravo' bravo' 

Chb {rather ttpsy ) A jolly good song ' Boozman, you shall be leader of 
my majesty’s musicians—You, Groofen van Schatzkins, being given to iisti- 
cufis, shall be generalissimo of my armies—(Go and kiss the band of her 
majesty, the Queen of the Cobbieis, on your appointment) You, Paul 
Proogenhoof, (as you ’\e got pretty wide pockets in your Dutch not-to-be- 
talked-abouts, to cari^ off the plunder,)—you shall be my chancellor of the 
exchequer ,—my Lord de Cbievres!— 

All Ha! ha' ha' ha' ha' 

Chr {slapping Charles on the hack ) As to you, my fine fellow' as 
theie’s something Spanish in the cut of your jib, you shall be amba8> 
sador from the cordwainers of Cordova to my majesty s court,—that is, 
when you get a beard to keep yourself in countenance —^And, by the pig of 
St Antony of Padua I were I ambassador from Spam, I’d carry off the young 
King, will-he, niU-he, to Madrid, and make him las own master, and master 
of hts subjects'— 

Char At the peril of your head ?— 

Chb What sipiiiea the head of an old cobbler, compared with the 
hearts of a nation?—Ihey want him yonder —They’re calling for him to 
redress abuses, and make the people happy, and I can’t hear to see a fine 
young fellow bamboozled into neglecting his duty, only to ennc^ a pack o’ 
pocket-picking courtiers,—I canH !— 

Char My good fnend, Chretta— 
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Hans, pak and dtaordered 

Cur What, Hans F—Tumble m to supper when we Ve picked the bones 
of the last fowl, and reached low-water mark of the bowl ? 

Loin {jturmng her back to htm ) I can tell you, air, you've been neither 
mused nor w;||ted W e've had a very merrv evening without you 
Neioh {mf drunk) Yes, we have had a jolly, merry evening {Stnge ) 

Merry merry rang the chimes 
For wose jolly, joUy times 

Ha’ss (thromng httnsel/mto hta chair) More bhame for ye, then, to be 
merry, — when the whole city s crying its eyes out, and the tocsm going to 
be rung, and the passing-bell to be tolled {.They rmfrom table ) 

Cur The tocsin ^ {Reeling ) Don't you see the fellow s drunk, and 
hears double ? Fie on ye, Hans ' I '11 never have a son-in law addicted to 
liquor * — We, cobblers, are always sober as judges —Better try a cup o 
wine, (an you can Jind one,)4o clear your understanding 
Hans Away wi’ your cups o’ wine' All 1 care for u to And the King > 

{They surround hts chair ) 

All The King«^ —^W'hy, what do you want with the King ? 

Hans To get my weight in Brabant crowns for bringing news of his 
safety — (Charlbs stands behind mth Loincia ) 

All Safety^ 

Hans {pompously) There's been a foul and unnatural conspiracy disco 
vered, for kidnapping his sacred person, and carrying him off to Spam 
Chr But he’s safe, I hope f —1 wouldn’t have a hair of his young head 
hurt, for double my year's earnings 

Hans Safe?—There *s nobody safe —All the city's up in arms Why, 
they arrested me and master, though no< more concerned in the plot thin 
babes unborn * 

All You ^ oh, {incredulous) come — come—come ' 

Hans And they've crammed the old Spanish duke of an ambassador 
into one dungeon, and master’s aiSanced young lady, and hei papa, into 
another dungeon — Everybody ’s bemg plunged into dungeons {Whimpeis ) 
Chr Why, that won’t help ’em to find the King? 

Hans No, but they’ve set a price upon his head, as if he was a malefac¬ 
tor escaped from the galleys 

Char (aside) ’Tis time, methinks, 1 made my,way back to the palace 
That an absence of two short hours should be the cause of all this disturb¬ 
ance '—{Preparing to go Aside to Loincia ) Farewell, my pretty Loincia • 
(Shows his foot ) 1 came hither without a sole, and have you without a 
heart / {Kisses her kind ) 

Loin {fetching boots fiom her father^ s basket) If you’d please to leaie 
your boots, sir, for father to mend, and wear the Spanish captain’s m the 
interim, why {euttseys) you’d be all the surer to come back to~morrow, sir, 
and fetch ’em * 

(While he changes his boots, HANS,/rom whom he has hitherto bdhn 
concealed by the neighbours^ discovers him, without recognizing the 
King ) 

Hans Ha' Loincia, boldingaboot-jack, and for a strange young gen¬ 
tleman ? {Approaches them ) Do my eyes deceive me ?— {Stotts to bm in 
Charles’s /ace, who is storing to arrange his hoot) Eh ?*—what?—holy 
St Francis' {Is about to proclaim the King Charles, without nsmg, 
puts his finger to his lips ) 

Char On your life, not a word '—We would be private '— 

Hans {tended ) Sire, I— that is— Holy St Francis '—1 ’m a made man, 
—that 18 ,1 ’m a lost mutton' {Aside, about to mope) My weight m Bra¬ 
bant crowns '— 

Char (lo Chrbtts ) My worthy host, accept my grateful thanks *—1 ’d 
fain see the issue of this str^e affair' 

Chr Andl» 
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All And all of iw * 

Chb I shouldn’t deep a wink, with the notion that evil mieht have be¬ 
fallen my poor young pnnce —^By the last o’ my forefathers ' I low Charles 
as though he were a banUing o’ my own ~- 

(They shake hands Hans skulks out) 
Char In short, the King of the Cobblers is the faithful ally of the King 
of Spam! ( Tocstn sounds ) 

Chb To the palace <—To the palace, and let’s see what's a-doing < 
(Charlbs Jlaps hts bat over hts eyes, and wraps htmsel/in hts cloak, while the 
cobblers are putting on their caps, and Marjory and Loincia assisting them ^ 
To the palace 1— {^Eccit Tocsin ceases ) 

Chr Hillo' What’s become of my guest ? No matter, 1 shall find 
him in the crowd'—To the palace' to tne palace ^ {Exeunt, 


Scire III —Throne hall m the old palace In the wntre a counal-table, with 
seats In the background the retainers of the \lount de Chievres, beanng 
torches Before them, the Duke de Arcos, in custody of the Burgher Chiard 
On one side a deputation of twelve councillors On the other, tne Count de 
Chievres and Ambhart The former accosts the oouncillMS 


Chib Were not the strait demanding our assemblance 
Most imminent, I had not dar’d, my lords. 

At this unseemly hour exact your presence 
The sacred peison of our King’s in danger 
An outrage (by the grace of God defeated 
Hath been attempted, by conspiracy. 

To bear off Charles to Spam 1 Behold, my lords' 

(joints to Arcos ) lender the fraitor stands *—ButwAere the King, 
To whom all Brussels bums to testify 
Her loyal indignation ?— Where the King ^ 

Alas ' my lords ' Vainly the Burgher Guard 
Hath search’d the city.— 

1 CouN Doubtless the Duke of Arcos 

Had m this bold attempt abettors ?—Let him 
Redeem his forfeit head by free confession 
Of bis accomplices —^Approach, my lord' 

AThe guards bring forward the Duke OF Arcoi ) 
Relieve us from this dread incertitude. 

Avow by whom the king is held in durance 
Speak I — 

Arc Had I known it one poor hour ago, 

Nor he, nor 1 were at this moment standing 
On Flemish ground 

Chis You hear him ?—In his treason 

He glories, to our face 

Arc But that I stand 

The captive of your lictors, scornful lord' 

You dare as little breathe the name of traitor • 

1 o one like Arcos, as you dare assign 
Freedom to the young Pnnce, by craft enthralled 
Within your grasp 1— 

Chib My lords * this Spanish traitor 

Insults the states of Flanders in my person 
What chance of wnnging from his haughty Ups 
The secret so imports us ? 


Enter Alvarez, tn custody Maboueritb and TviBMXtcikfoUtmng, 

Lo * my lords, 

The partner of his crime,—this Spanish merchant 
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1 CouN Alvarez ?—One whose name is nfe among us 
For loyalty and honour *— 

Alv One, my lords, 

Who hath no fear a blot should stain with shame 
The memory he » about to leave ’ 

1 CouN Confess I— 

Where u the King conced d > 

Alv God grant— in safety 1— 

Lives not the subject of his realms, whose heart’s blood 
Throbs with more fervent loyalty than mine *— 

This breast—whereon yonder ignoble lord 
Hath set his spurning foot,—yearns to its King 
As doth a parent’s to a hopeful child' 

1 ’d give my life, and all that makes it dear. 

To spare him but a pang' (Afuimui o/ approlatm ) 

Chie These protestations 

Yield not, my lords, the tidings we demand — 

Let him produce the King 
Alv Am I his keeper ? 

Arc Deign no reply Our doom is in his hands 
Chib 'l hen, bv my soul of souls, thewack shsjl force 
The secret from tneir lips 
Ter, Mar, Amb The rack ^ 

Chib {toguards) Renovethem' 

The executioners have their instructions 
Remove them '—1 o the judgment hall 

{Guards surround them Genet al movement,) 

Enter Hans bmthless, and kneels to Chievres ’ 

Hams My lord. 

My gracious lord, my weight in Brabant crowns'— 

Chib What means this saucy knave ^ 

Dunng these speeches, enter Charles unperceteed, and, concealed 
by the momneat of the guard, ascends his thione tn hts royal 
dress 

Hans {pointing) Behold,my lord' 

{General movement of joy 
All The King in safety ^—Long live Charles the Fifth'— 
Chib {approaching ) Oh ' my dread liege (Charles, mo- 
turning him away, addresses the guards Emt Hans ) 
Char Release your prisoners 

My Lord of Arcos'—( Arcos kneels ) Rise—once more, arise' 
Ambassadors from remms like Spam must wear 
Their honours with a piincely pnde My lord. 

Till now, the glones of oui grandsire’s reign 
Amazed us But if Spam, amid her nobles. 

Count many patriots resolute as Arcos, 

Ihe reign of Charles the Fifth shall iival yet 
The lustre of his sires of old 
Arc {kissing his hand) My liege, 

My country’s cause is saved' , 

(Charles motions hm to hts right hand ) 
Char Who be these captives ?— 

Alv {advancing ) Victims of a tribunal, dread my liege. 
Whereof your grace is umpire, for the breath 
Of Kings confers honour or infamy f—{Moved ) 

Char Speak, and boldly' 

Alv Sire, I am a man 

Who, through the struggles of an arduous life 
Have won my way without reproacha man 
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'tVhoBe name hath worth where’er the Spanish flay 
Protects the commerce of your realms —My hege. 

My gold runs molten in the veins of Spain, 

Giving her hfe and vigour' The Levant 

Hath not a port but havens ships of mine 

The stilus of the £a8t,>->the precious ores 

Which a new world yields to your conquering arms,— 

Attain your <}uay8 but as my gallant vessels 

Are swift or slow —My word creates abundance 

Or famine in the land 1—> 

CHARjf You are Alvarez * 

Your name hath reach’d our ear —The cardinal 
Applauds your zeal, as bravest in opposing 
The Algennes that vev our fleets 
Alv My liege, 

'•My hardy erewa have wrought against these pirates 
Marvels of valour —For myself, I claim 
No merit ui the stiuggle, save protecting 
Bv cost, by care by energy of action. 

The humble merchant crut denied, alas' ^ 

J hose royql favours, still lescrved to grace 

The warrior and the statesman,—men who serve ye 

With showier seeming, in the field or senate. 

But not moie strength—^Ihe stagnant kingdom, sue, 
Must languish to extim ttoii, did not commerce 
Invigorate its sinking enei,gies 
With thr^hnq, vital uaimth —I ’ve ventured much 
For Spam,—life, fortune, time,—(my liege. 

Your captains or your prelates do no more 
And at the close of a laborious life, 

1 find myself an alien from your presence, 

Incompetent to match with those who ciowd 
Your councils, or who bask at listless ease, 

Sunn’d by your smiles —For it hath needed, sue. 
Imprisonment and shame to bring Alvarez,— 

The MERCHANT, to whose flag the seas do homage, 

Ihus to his sovereign’s feet '—{Murmur of appnAattm ) 
Char Is iftw the wrong ~ 

For which you cMm redress^ 

Alv Sire, this obscuiity 

Contents me,’ tis your will'—But when 1 find 
A cringing lord, back’d by the royal favour 
Denied to me, presume on it to cast 
Defilement on my household gods,—to fling 
Ashes of desolation on my head,— 
i o stigmatize the honour of my child. 

And make me wretched,— wretched as the slaves 
Who crawl around his feet, and fawn upon them, — 
Then,— then, — my hege, I cry aloud to God, 

And ask by what contrition, what atonement — 

What gift more than my means have compass’d ^ et 
Of offering to his altar, or enlargement 
Of Christian slaves CToaning in Pagan lands. 

May expiate the unknown fault that dooms 
My child and me to sliame '—{Murmur of approbation ) 
Char Your good lenown 

Is known to us, Alvarez, and extenuates 
This hold appeal Yours is a private wrong 
We will not canvass here My Lord de ChieVies, 

Let it bespeak indulgence fiom your pnnee. 

That you embittei by no farther hmarance 
VOL XVI 
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The love your sou obtain'd, by honest suit, 

From the unspotted daughter of a man 
Whose name I honour 

Chib Sire, my life and fortunes 

Are in your hands—dispose of them 
Chab (io Tkb ) Fair lady, 

Draw near (Ambhabt and Tbbencia ascend the steps of the 
throne Chabi.es rises, and joins their hands ) 
And be your nuptials solemmzed 
Here in my palacequickly, too, for know— 

{They rise, and Chabubs descends the throne ) 
To-morrow, at the dawn of day, escorted 
By our good Duke of Arcos, we embark 
For Spain 

All For Spam *— 

Ahc My gracious liege' 

Chab Alvarez, 

Tout gallant ship shall bear your sovereign 

Unto your native land We name the barque 

The Royal Chables ” (Alvafez hisses hts hand ) 

{Aside ) Upon our homeward, voyage 
We shall have scope for converse 

{To Chievbbs ) Count de Chitvres, 

Select such vessels from our arsenals * 

As suit your embarkation in our train (Chibvbeb bows, and exit ) 
One duty yet remains — 

{Enter, with Ushers, Chbetts, Mabjoby, LoiNCiA,ondHANS, 
Neighbours, dfc Chbetts /alts penitentiary on his knees ) 
My njerry host •— 

AVkerefore this doleful visage?— 

Chb Mercy, mercy • 

Chab Mercy For what ^—For hospitality 

Unto your King ?—Up, up, man, and henceforth, 

{Aside to Chbetts } When merry nng the chimes 
For St Crispin’s times — 

Chb Oh ' my dread liege '—no more on’t 
Chab , You'11 remember 

That Charles of Spain asks from his faithful people 

{imitates the intonation o/Chretts ) 
No succours, sir, to carry on the war. 

When peace prevails in FlandersIs't a bargain ? 

Chb Most gracious King, if a poor cobbler dared 
Stand in your royal shoes, deign, sire, remember 
You've stood in boots of ours 

Chab {laughing) Go to' bold knave, , 

What wouldst ?—There’s asking in thy face — , 

{Pomting to Loincia ) For her ^ 

Ask nought—a dowry waits her raarnage-day 

(Hans and Loincia overjoyed ) 
Chb My liege, if I might dwe— 

Char Speak, brother King 

What wouldst of Charles the Fifth r— 

Chb {boldly) That from this day 

The cobblers oi Flanders may emblazon 
For legal arms, a royal boot surmounted 
By an imperial crown 
Chab Tut, man '—a boon 

Like this puts not a crown in pouch of thine 
What wouldst thou more ? 

Ohb That in the guilds of Brussels 
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The robblera laay obtain precedence"o er 
The shoentahen 

Char Precedence—etill precedence I 

Ate aU my eahjeete erased f (To Chrbtts ) Thy wish u granted' 
To-morrow, hie thee to my treaanrer 
I'm still thy debtor In thy wassail cups 
At each St Cnspm’s ere,—remember Charles ' 

Chr Huzza! 

Char During my absence, lords, I daim 
Allegiance for my royal kinswoman, 

Margaret, the gouvernante of Flanders' 

(Aatde to Chrbtts ) “ Mark ye' 

The distaff forms the steadiest sceptreEh f 
Was it not so ^—Still thou ’st an asking eye 
What wouldst thou more ? 

Chr An please your Majesty, 

That you would ciare indulgence from all present 

Char With all my soul'—^Throw up your caps, my friends. 
Cry, “ Long—” 

All Live Charles the Fifth' ^ 

Cha^ Nay, nay, I bid ye 

Cry, “ Long live Chretts the First, King of the Cobolcrs 
Shoutt—trumpets The curtain fcUls 


AN ODD DOG 

BY GSORdB SOANE, BA 
[with ah ILLUSTBATIOH BY 3 LEECH] 

He was an odd dog—a very odd dog • 

He had four legs, and a handsome tail to boot Still, common as 
are these appendages, he was an odd dog, and but for his extreme 
fidelity, might almost have passed for a human being Captain was 
m every sense of the word an odd dog, he was a character,—not, 
perhaps, a very amiabldone, — but still a character, and of so marked 
a kind that it was impossible not to take an interest in him 

Such was the companion with whom I set out on a short excui- 
sion through the Peninsula, about two months after the time when 
the allies had for the second time entered Pans for the purpose of 
binding over the French people to keep the King's peace, or rather, 
the peace of all the Kings and Kaisers of Europe 
l^licarcely had we set ourselves down m the opanish capital than 
adventures, as usual, began to throng upon us, the exquisite forms, 
and dark, flashing eyes of the Ma^ileurs leading me into divers 
scrapes, 1 take no delight m recollecting Let them pass, there¬ 
fore, and come we at once to an affair in which no wrong could by 
any possibihW be imputed to me, and which, notwithstanding, 
threatened a ratal termination 

Madrid, as every traveller knows, has not, or, at all events, had 
not at the time of which I am writing, the benefit of gas-lights, it 
18 true a moon, almost as bnght as our northern sun, rendered lamps 
of any kind a superfluity when she happened to be shining, but the 
moon does not always shine, even m these southern skies On such 
occasions, thet^ore, a strange might Very easily lose himself in the 

H 3 
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dark, narrow streets of Madrid Even so it chanced to me in the 
very first week of my sojourn there While I was yet endeavouring 
to find ray way out of this maze of buildings, my ear was caught by 
the clash of swords from a street close by, and, prudence being at 
no time one of my distinguishing qualities, I started off in the di¬ 
rection whence the sound came, to see what was the matter On 
turning the corner, I could dimly make out a man with his back to 
the wwl, defending himself desperately against no less than three 
opponents, who were pressing on him with equal vigour Natural¬ 
ly enough, my fiist impulse was to fly to the assistance of the weaker 
party, and, though I had nothing with me but a cane-sword, yet my 
attack was so sudden and unexpected that one of the three rolled 
lifeless at ray feet almost before he was aware of his new adversary 
The combat now was continued upon more equal terms, man to 
man, and if my opponent had the advantage m the quality of his 
weapon, a long, two-edged toledo, these odds were again equalized 
by my superior skill in fencing, as was sufficiently proved by the se¬ 
quel, for m a very few minutes my sword had passed through him, 
and he dropt, severely, if not mortally, wounded ^t this sight the 
third of the assassins fled, and I was about to pursue, when I was 
called back by the cavalier, who in a faint voice besought me to re¬ 
main, and help him home before he bled to dcatn Thus conjured, 
I of course abandoned my first intention, and holding up the wound¬ 
ed man as well as 1 could, contrived under his direction to thread 
the streets, and lead him to the house of his father, Don Antonio di 
S- It IS unnecessary to dwell upon the m inner of our recep¬ 

tion, the grief of the old man at hfs son's bloody plight, the hasty 
calling in of surgeons, the agony of suspense while they were ex¬ 
amining their patient, and finally, the warm expressions of gratitude 
that were poured out upon myself when my part m the drama had 
been made fully known, and the wounds of Carlos, though sufficient¬ 
ly numerous, were pronounced to be neither deep nor dangerous 
Scaicely would the happy father allow me to leave him, and it was 
only after a solemn promise to calj again m the morning, and make 
his house my home for the next few months,that 1 was at last, with 
great reluctance, permitted to depart 

For brevity s sake, I will now at one bound o’erleap the three en¬ 
suing months, during which I had become domesticated m Antonio's 
house, his son had recovered, and our first intimacy had ripened 
into a friendship To this result the similarity of our years and 
habits not a little contributed 

It was nearly the fourth month of my stay in Madiid, when the 
old man proposed to his son an excursion to Andalusia, where, it 
seems, they had a large family estate, which, by some mismanage¬ 
ment or treachery on the part of the steward, required the imme¬ 
diate presence of one or other of them To this proposal Carlos 
readily assented, only stipulating that I should join him m his tour, 
and, as my object was to see as much of Spain as possible, and I 
had been more than long enough in the capital, I, of course, was 
glad of the opportunity The aflair, therefore, was settled at once, 
and a few days saw Carlos, Captain, and myself on the road to An¬ 
dalusia. 

Nothing could exceed the harmony of our trio during the first 
half of our journey, which we prosecuted so as to have the full be- 
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nefit of the fine season and the beautiful country through which we 
had to pass Captain was the first to interrupt this agreeable state 
of tlungs He had been in a sullen mood throughout the day, for 
the route had been longer than usual, the weather exceedingly hot, 
and our way had lain over ground that, fiom its ruggedness, no 
doubt tormented his feet not a little I am the more particular in 
mentioning these points, however trifling in themselves, because the 
ill-humour of my quadiuped ally conduced, indirectly indeed, to 
very important conse^ences, or, to speak according to the letter, 
was the means of*— llut I must not anticipate 

The posada, or road-side inn, at which we took up our abode for 
the night was rather worse than usual, and this is saying a great 
deal, considering the usual run of hostels in the Peninsula Cap¬ 
tain, who. It must be confessed, was at no time a very rigorous ob¬ 
server of the law of meum and tuum, was, I presume, on the present 
occasion, urged by hunger beyond his usual prudence, for he had 
made a daring foiay upon the host s larder, and feloniously abstracted 
thence the quarter of a kid, which he now dragg€d with great glee 
into the room Vhere we were sitting in expectation of our supper 
Close at his heels followed the whole jwssc-comitatus of the inn, 
armed with whips,qiitch forks, staves, and other anomalous weapons 
of offence, all clamouring for vengeance on the culprit who had thus 
impudently violated the sanctuary of the comestibles As a matter 
of course, I snatched the meat from him, as much from a wish to 
divert the wrath of his enemies, which might else have proved fatal, 
as from any moral conviction o^his enormities But the ungrateful 
Captain by no means appieciated my motives as he ought to have 
done Instead of crouching at my feet, and wagging his tail, in 
token of acquiescence, the rascal bared his fangs, and grinned formid¬ 
ably at his master, with every symptom of being quite ready to do 
battle for the recovery of his plunder Incensed at such open rebel¬ 
lion, I gave him a hearty kick on the ribs, whereupon he utteied a 
single low growl, and made his escape through the window What 
great events may spring from trifles, which at the time would hardly 
seem to merit repetition' 

The pleasures of supper, the dreams of night, the mornings 
breakfast, I pass them all over, and resume our jouiney Mounted 
on two gallant horses of Andalusian breed, wild with life and spnits, 
that were eveiy moment ready to burst off into a full gallop, and 
who f ivoured us with a thousand caracoles and plunges, at the least 
chetk from the bridle Carlos, at no time subject to hypochondiia, 
or fndeed to reflection in any shape, seemed all at once to share the 
excitement of his horse, being, 1 should say, in thqjt state of mind 
the bcotch emphatically call /ey, to denote the exultation that so 
frequently is the forerunner of some dreadful calamity One mo¬ 
ment he would chaunt a favourite national ballad, and the next 
would give the reins to his willing horse, and dash up ascents that, 
to all appearance, defied any visitor less sure-footed than the moun- 
tain-goat However leluctant to peril my neck in so mad a chase, I 
could not do otherwise than follow him, till at length it fell out as I 
had been for some time expecting The animal 1 rode came down 
upon his knees, flinging me over his head to a considerable distance, 
and then, recovering himself, he set off again in all the wildness of 
terror, but without seeing a precipice close before him, over this 
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he went headlong, and was instantly dashed to pieces It was in 
vain I shouted at the top of my voice for Carlos Had I possessed 
the Jungs and throat of a Swiss mountaineer, he was by this time 
too far off to hear me 

For some time I waited, in the full confidence he would return 
when tired of his frolic, but either he had lost his way, or had met 
with some accident, for hour passed after hour, and still I saw no¬ 
thing of him What was to be done ? Prom the time of d^, I felt 
assured that the way back would be longer than the way forward, 
and therefore on I resolved to go, thinking that, as there was but 
one wide road, I could not possibly miss my place of destination 
Unfortunately for this reasonable inference, after I had gone a few 
miles, the road branched off right and left, without the least sign to 
guide me in my selection Not a soul was within sight, much less 
within reach of my voice, so that nothing was left to me but to go 
on at all hazards, and this just as the last sunbeams were vanishing 
behind the mountains The darkness that followed naturally made 
me quicken my st^ps, but, after about an hour’s walking, the road 
narrowed into little more than a sheep-track, so *that all my in¬ 
crease of speed had only been leading me the farther from my jour¬ 
ney s end Again I asked myself what was to be done ? I was 
much too weary to think of retracing my steps, and yet the way 
onward held out no promise of shelter 105 the night Before me 
lay a desolate mountain-track, crag piled upon crag, and rock upon 
rock, while on either side spread thick woods of cork and ilex, in 
which there was small chance of finding any habitation Still, as the 
least of the two evils, I determined again to push on, and in another 
hour my perseverance was rewarded by seeing the friendly twinkle 
of a light in a dell at no great distance By this, as my polar star, 
I was now guided, and soon, to my infinite satisfaction, found my¬ 
self in front of a large, rambling building, that in its better days 
might have been the rural retreat of some noble, but which, as I 
now saw it, was little more than a heap of rums In spite, however, 
of these unpromising signs, it was habitable,>«-and, more, it was in¬ 
habited, as appeared by the ruddy light that streamed through the 
lower windows, giving suflicient tokens of a goodly fire within, and 
most probably for the purposes of cookery, since the weather was 
too hot to make it otherwise needed, or even desirable At the door, 
therefore, I knocked with all the impatience of a way-worn, hungry 
roan, and, after some delay, it was opened by a rough-looking 
mountaineer, clad m sheep-skin, who in a surly tone demanded* my 
business,—a very unnecessary question, as I then thought, tb a 
lonely wanderer by night in the depths of a Spanish sierra Or did 
he take me for a brigand ? I am sure, appearances considered, I 
might have returned the compliment, for, take him altogether, he 
wore as unpromising a set of features as ever cried " stand •” to be¬ 
nighted traveller Keeping, however, these opinions to myself, 1 
gave the desired explanation, backed with the promise of a hand¬ 
some gratuity for my board and lodging till daybreak At this inti¬ 
mation his face relaxed into a grim smile, and he invited me to enter 
with as much civility as could be well expected from his uncouth 
exterior 

The room into which I was ushered had probably bemi the kitchen 
of the original building It was long, with a nigh-arched roof, imd was 
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paved with what appeared from the sound to be stone, but so disco¬ 
loured by the accumulated dirt and stains of many years, that 1 could 
not be certain of the substance I was treading on At the farther end 
blazed a wood-fire, over which was suspended a kettle, of the size of 
the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, exhaling a compound odour of 
garlic and high-kept game, that to the nostrils of a hungry traveller 
was anything but disagreeable Before it stood a heavy oak-table, 
garnished with wooden spoons, and platters of the same materia], for 
a dozen people, though there were only five persons present, in ad¬ 
dition to the old goat-herd, namely, a middle-aged woman, with 
features not a whit more promising than his own, a lad of about 
fourteen, and three young men, who, from their faces, all belonged 
to the same family This pleasant party was already seated at the 
table, impatient, as it seemed, for their expected supper, with the 
exception of the hag, who was broiling herself before the fire, in at¬ 
tendance upon the cookery 

** Be seated, senhor,” said the old goatherd, placing the only chair 
in the room at the head of the table for my accommodation You 
are just in timg, as you may see, if you have sfbmach for a plain 
meal, and are not too proud to eat with a poor peasant and his 
family ” 

** 1 have plenty of stomach, and no pride,’ said I, laughing, and 
flinging rnyselt into the proffered seat, “ so, produce supper when 
you will, and doubt not my doing justice to it 

Again the old goatherd smiled grimly, and, turning to the woman, 
bade her delay no longer 

" Off with your cauldron, Inez, and let us see what you have done 
for us to-night 

have done just what you brought me to do, and nothing else,’ 
replied the hag crossly 

Better fare I would not wish lor, said the goatherd, “ so, once 
again, out with it, and don t keep us starving here all night 1 is no 
fast-day, I reckon ban Nicolo ' ’ he exclaimed, as the woman emp¬ 
tied the contents of the kettle into.a huge beechen bowl,—“ San Ni¬ 
colo * but this same oil a podnda has a savoury odour with it It 
reeks as if it came from the queen s oun kitchen Ha, Juan ' —this 
was addressed to the lad,—1 see your mouth waters to be at the 
dish already But patience, boy, and shufile the cards, you must 
wait till your elders and betters are served, foi our teeth are not so 
good as yours, and you can afford to give us the start, and still get 
the largest share of the olla ’ 

Saying which, he filled a platter with the stew, and sent it np to 
me from his end of the table 

“ As I told you before, senlior, ’tis only mountaineers fare, but 
if you have been wandering, as you say, for the last half dozen 
hours upon’our sierras, ’tis odds that you have got by this time an 
appetite that may relish it ” 

Indeed have I," was my hasty answer, as I fell to upon the 
reeking olla ** Capital' ’ I continued, after having assured myself 
of the fact by swallowing several mouthfuls,—“ capital • I know 
many farmers m my own country, who would be glad to sit down 
to such a mess, even upon a Sunday ” 

** 1 am glad to hear you are so well contented," replied the goat¬ 
herd ** Let me fill your platter again." 
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“ Right willingly, ’ was my answer ** Such an offer is by no 
means to be rejected But can you oblige me with a glass of 
water ? * 

With a pailful, if you like water, and don’t like wine ” 

“ Not so, my friend Water may do very well where nothing 
better is to be had, but if you have any wine, out with it, I pray 
you, and leave the othei' Injuirl till your cellar begins to run low " 
“No ifear of tllat> seiihor Juan, go^fetch us up the wine skin 
that hangs in the right-hand corner of the vault ' You 'H know it 
by the size 

Juan nodded assteitt, md in a few minutes returned with a wine¬ 
skin from soibe hidden nook, which, though not of the first quality, 
proved something more thtn passable, and fended not a httle to pro¬ 
mote the harmony of the everting Seldom in my life bad I spent a 
more thoughtless) happy hour, than here among the Spanish moun¬ 
tains, and ^hat, too, in company with her wildest peasantry, men 
whose manners were altogether as rude as (heir attire Ihit just 
now, when the general mirth and gond-ffellowship -were at the 
highest, an event occUriedr that at once gave my.tnoughts a very 
different complexion 

The old goatherd was leaning over^the table to fill the cup of 
of the young men, when a miniature, set m diamonds, dropt Jbsim 
his bosdm At a single glance I recognised in it a miniature fhat 
Carlos constantly earned about him, and was not likely to yield to 
any one except with life It was the picture of his deceased mother, 
to whose memory he was devotedljr attached Involuntertly I ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ That miniature belongs to my friend, Carlos '' 

The whole party tould not have looked mote uopleesantly sur¬ 
prised had a tnunderbolt dropped amongst them Was it the con¬ 
fusion of guilt^ or t^y of fear lest they should be suspected^ 
These doubts hastily swept through my luind, making me seem 
scarcely less embarrassed than themselves 
“ It belongs to a friend of yours, does it ?” said the old goatherd, 
with an effort to break up this awkward pausb, which hadnpW lasted 
for several minutes “ Well, it may be so I found it thiA mottling 
on one of our sierras, close by the torrent head you know Where I 
mean, Pedro he added, turning to the companion on his right 
hand 

‘ I should think so, replied the other “ There's not a more 
dangerous spot for the traveller in all Spain . 

The old goatherd looked uneasily at this remark, which, indeed, 
might bear a double meaning, but, though he cast a reproving 
glance at the speaker, he said nothing As much to turn the con¬ 
versation as from any other motive, I asked, 

“ At what rate do you value the miniature ^ 1 should like to buy 
it, that when I meet my friend again I may return it to him " 

“ At what rate do 1 value the trinket repeated the old goatherd 
doubtfully “ 1 think the question rather is, what are you disposed 
to give for it >' 

“ Now, out upon you for a half-witted foolexclaimed the wo¬ 
man, in great wrath “ If the senhor wants the bauble, let him have 
It What earthly difference can it make to you P” 

There was again an ambiguous speech, which might bode good or 
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evil, ^ hearer chose to take it, and I must confess it by no 
means tended to restore me to my equanimity It, however, had 
the Intended effect upon the old goatherd, for he immediately ten¬ 
dered me the miniature, observing, 

** Inez says well, senhor, so take the trinket You are a gentle¬ 
man, and, veto de iHos, it won't be long, I 11 be sworn, before you 
give It up again—to the right owner *' 

The first moment I see him, rest assured of it," was my reply, 
at which the boy, Juan, burst into a fit of laughter, greatly to the 
indignation of his mother, who requited his mirth with a sound box 
on me eais, that made him look grave enough for the next halt 
hour 

You must excuse the lad," said the old goatherd, if he laughs 
at the notion of your giving up this pretty trinket He knows no 
better 

Was this indeed what he laughed at? I rather thought his mirth 
was excited by my fancying 1 should ever look upon the face of a 
friend again but I was anxious, if possible, to conciliate their good¬ 
will, and, taking put my purse, said, • 

“ 1 am much obliged by your offer, though I cannot accept it 
without some return on my part 1 must needs repay you, as far as 
my present means go, for the ready surrender of a precious gem, 
which, if It be not exactly youis, is, unquestionably, still less mine 
Accept this trifle 

Not a bit of It, senhor ' 

“ Nay, I entieat— 

Not anothei word, senhor, you have the trinket, and there's an 
end of the matter Another wine-skin, Juan ’ 

But this offer 1 declined, pleading weariness in excuse, and a wish 
to go to bed, that I might be up the earlier on the morrow The 
fact is, I had been completely upset by this last occurrence of the 
miniature, and longed to be alone, for in the midst of my dangerous 
companions, whose every word and look gave rise to new doubts 
and darker apprehensions, it was injpossible to grapple with the dif¬ 
ficulties of my situatiorf Much to my delight, as well as surprise, 
but a very slight opposition was offered,—no more, perhaps, than a 
spirit of good-fellowship would have raised, and then the lad, lamp 
10 hand, showed me the way to my chamber, where he left me with 
a brief a Dios, senhor, that had anything but kindness in it 
Now that I was left to my self I set about examining the room, 
lookipg under the bed, and in the closets, but nowhere did I find 
anyijnng to alarm my fears, nor on sounding the oaken wainscots 
were there any signs indicative of a secret entrance The most sus¬ 
picious point was the door itself, which was exceedingly thick, and 
plated besides with sheet iron, but had no fastening on the inside 
except a simple latch, while on the outside were two immense bolts, 
which being once drawn, the peAon within was as effectually a pri¬ 
soner as it he had been confined m the strongest cell of Newgate 
It was impossible to suppose such arrangements could have been 
made for any good purpose, though it certainly might be that they 
had not originated with the present occupier of the house Still this 
circumstance gave me a fearful sense of insecurity, and I endeavour¬ 
ed to remedy the want of bolts and bars as best I could, by pus hing 
the only table agamst the door My next step was to ]dace my pis- 
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tols, and a long Spanish knife, which I was in the constant habit of 
carrying about me, ready at hand beneath my pillow Thus pre¬ 
pared, 1 flung myself on the bed, dressed as I was, not to sleep, if 1 
could by any means avoid it, but to reflect on the impending dan¬ 
ger, and the best means of escaping it 

Strong as weie my suspicions, a hope yet lingered in my bosom 
that my hosts might be more honest than they seemed to be After 
all, on what were my doubts grounded ? — on looks, that were no 
evidence at all, on words which I might have misinterpieted, and on 
the miniature But even this last, though the strongest of all my 
causes for fear, did not in reality amount to much, the old goatherd 
might have spoken the simple truth in saying he found it, for what 
could be more probable than that Carlos, in his iiuld ride up the 
mountains, should have dropt the trinket ^ I was the more inclined 
to dwell upon this favourable view of things from the utter hopeless¬ 
ness presented by the other side of the picture If Carlos had ac¬ 
tually been murdered, and these goatherds in name wei e bandits in 
reality, how then ? what chance had I, single-handed, against their 
numbers, such aS I had seen them, and they perhaps only a part of 
a gang which was yet to assemble ? In that case nothing shoit of a 
miracle could save me 

During these, and many similar reflections, sleep was gradually 
stealing upon me, notwithstanding all my efforts to keep awake 
My weary eyelids would close, strive as I might against it, and at 
length I fell into an uneasy slumber Thanks, however, to a meici- 
ful Providence, it did not hst lon^ I could scaicely haie slept i 
quarter of an hour when I was awakened by a blow on the face fi om 
some sharp weapon, that struck through to the \ ery bone On the 
instant I started up, and before I was perfectly conscious of what I 
was doing, instinctively seized a pistol, and pulled the trigger with¬ 
out any definite aim or object It flashed iii the pan, and the assail¬ 
ant had escaped But how^ the table still lemained in its place 
against the door, the window-shutters remained all fast, and when 1 
ngain searched under the bed, and in the cupboards, there was no 
concealed enemy, not even the slightest traces of one Yet the blow 
could not have been ideal, since 1 not only still smarted from the 
wound, but felt the trickling of the hot-blood down my cheek, and 
could see it dropping on the front of my shirt 

1 listened, in the hope my ears might supply the evidence denied 
to sight, and, sure enough, after a short pause I heard a strange, 
rustling sound in the chimney Without stopping to inquire»who, 
or what might be lurking there, I levelled my second pistol up the 
opening, but that, too, flashed in the pan just as the first had done, 
and before I ceuld examine into the cause of this second failure, 
down came a mass of some kind, and I received a blow on the head 
that for the moment staggered me My spirits, however, rose with 
the increasing peril 1 hastily grasped my Spanish knife in one 
hand, and the lamp in the other, but before 1 could discover my 
enemy something whizzed past me, and dashed the light to the 
ground I was now m total darkness, witli the certainty that an 
enemy of some kind was m the room, for the noise augmented, 
sounding like the rush of wings, with a hammering at intervals, as 
if a hard substance were bounding from wall to wall, and occasion¬ 
ally knocking agamst the shutters Luckily 1 remembered the Ger- 
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man.tindei' I kept for lighting cig»B, and having with some diffi¬ 
culty found thati and a small powder-flask belonging to my pistols, 
I contrived to re-light the lamp The secret now came out My 
supposed assassin was a large bat, who, alarmed by the light, again 
made his way up the chimney, leaving me as little pleased with my¬ 
self as with the object of all this useless alarm But when I came to 
examine my pistols, and found the charges of both had been drawn, 
I took a very different view of the matter, and instead of continuing 
to mutter execrations upon my ugly visitant, 1 began to hail him as 
my better genius By awaking me from the sleep into which 1 had 
unwillingly fallen he had at least given me a chance for life, for that 
an attack would be made upon me I now felt more assured than ever, 
and the wakeful man might perhaps foil the assassins, whereas, had 
they stolen upon my slumber, the case would have been utterly 
hopeless 

Before I could reload my pistols there was a stealthy sound of feet 
in the passage, followed by a gentle pulling at the latch, and push¬ 
ing at the door The hour for the deed had come then, but it was 
evident they had wished to surprise me in my sleep,*and, finding an 
impediment to their quiet entrance, from the table placed against the 
door, were hesitating Jiow to proceed Darkness was manifestly my 
best friend, being one against so many, as I judged them to be, from 
the shuffling of feet, and the low buzz of voices I blew out the 
lamp, therefore, and fixed myself close to the wall, knife in hand, 
ready to stab the first who should enter, and listening with intense 
anxiety to their low murmurs, the ijnpoit of which, however, I could 
not make out, though I might easily guess at it Short as were 
these few moments of suspense, they were not without their use, for 
they gave me time to collect my thoughts, and wind up every nerve 
for the struggle, which I well knew must be a desperate one 

“ Be cool * be firm •' I muttered half aloud, as if the sound of my 
own voice could encourage me, and produce that perfect coolness 
and self-possession, so indispensable to my slightest chance of safety 

A gentle pushing at the door showed me that the assassins had 
matured their plans It was plain they still intended to gam a 
stealthy entrance, if possible, under the idea of murdering me while 
1 slept, and thus preventing all risk to themselves As the table 
slowly gave way before their cautious efforts, and the opening gia- 
dually widened, a feeble ray of light was visible from some half- 
shaded lamp earned by some one m the back-ground, not stiong 
enough to show any object in my chamber, but quite sufficient for 
me tor distinguish the figure of the leading-assassin With noiseless 
motion he at length got the door so far open that he could enter, 
though with difficulty Another step brought him feirly into the 
1 oom His back was towards me I struck with all my force, for¬ 
tunately burying the knife in his spine, and he dropt dead on his 
face, without uttering a single groan His companions evidently 
thought he had stumbled, and whispered curses on his awkward¬ 
ness, which they feared might wake me 

« He must sleep soundly not to hear that, ’ said one 

" Hold your tongue, fool T muttered another ** All‘s well, if you 
can be quiet ” 

There was a brief pause, when, finding all silent in the room, a 
second ruffian squeezed himself in, with the same caution that the 
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first bad used I know not what prompted me to change my plan, 
but this time I struck at the breast, and the bandit, groaning heavily, 
fell back against the door 

“ Holy Virgin ' exclaimed several at the same time, what is the 
meaning of all this >' 

" He 18 awake, to be sure, and has put his knife into them *' cried 
a voice that I easily lecogiiised for the old goatherd s “Fling the 
door open, and all fire into the room at once' 

I held my breath, and drew myself up yet closer to the wall In 
the next moment the door was violently forced back by one sudden 
and united effort, a volley of carbines was discharged right into the 
chamber, and the whole party rushed in with so much vehemence, 
pushing and hustling each other, that the lamp-bearer was tumbled 
to the ground, and in his fall crushed the lamp to pieces 
“ Never mind, lads,' shouted the old goatherd, “ throw the shut¬ 
ters open—-throw the shutters open 
With more zeal than prudence they all rushed to obey this older 
I could bear them cursing and tugging in the daik, at the bars, and, 
taking advantage of this happy opportunity, I>daited out of the 
room, and bolted the door behind me The necessity for speed 
would not allow of caution, and the sound of course did not escape 
them, but what then ? the door, with its huge bars and iron plates, 
would stand an infinite deal of battering, and, meanwhile, I hasten¬ 
ed down stairs and reached the kitchen, wheie I unexpectedly found 
myself face to face with the old hag It was her life or mine, had 
I spared her, she would, beyond doubt, have freed the ruffians above, 
in which case my fate was certain, and, therefore, cruel as it may 
seem, I struck her down without pity 
Having perpetrated this necessary, though savage, deed, I burned 
out just as the banditti had succeeded in getting open the shutters, 
and, as the moon shone out brightly, they did not fail to discover 
me The sight seemed to inflame the old goatherd to madness He 
shouted in a voice horse with rage, “ After him, lads, don t stand 
for the height You are youngiand active, Diego, and aie sure to 
come safely on your legs 

It may seem to many incredible, but this new and unexpected 
form of clanger so completely paialyzed me, that I stood fixed to the 
spot, stupidly gazing at the young ruffian as he mounted up to the 
window-sill When there he hesitated, appalled, no doubt, by the 
tremendous height 

“ Down with you' cried the father • 

And the son leapt In less than a second he lay upon the ground 
below, with his head litei ally smashed to pieces, in sight of the father 
whose bidding he had obeyed Never, while 1 can recollect any¬ 
thing, shall 1 forget the horrid howl—it could not be called a cry— 
of agony set up by the old goatherd, when he heard the crushing 
sound of the body as it fell to earth, and saw the bloody spattering 
of the biains as the skull struck upon a fragment of loose stone, dis¬ 
jointed by tune from the ruined building 

It 18 in vain to attempt reasoning upon the springs of human 
action Even this hideous spectacle failed to rouse me from my 
strange stupor, but, what nothing else could do, was effected by so 
simple a thing as the baying of a dog I could not see the animal, 
but, from the rattling of his chain, he was evidently endeavouring to 
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break from^his confinement, and no doubt for the purpose of flying 
at me, vho was an intruder upon his domains, though a most un¬ 
willing one At this sound, I started off full speed for the cork wood, 
about half a mile off, under the shelter of which I might pursue my 
farther flight m comparative safety should I be fortunate enough to 
reach it before the goatherds could break down the door I had bolted 
on them Scarcely, however, had 1 run a dozen yards when 1 heard 
the panting of a dog behind me The beast had broken his chain, 
then, and now what hope remained ? Every moment 1 expected he 
would seize and pull me down, yet still I continued to fly, vain as 
might be the hope of escape, and still, without venturing to look 
round, I was sensible of his being close at my heels 
At length 1 reached the wood, and, taking fresh courage from its 
fiiendly shelter, I faced my enemy, resolved to destioy, or be dc- 
stroyea, when—sight of joy*—the animal lay down, whining and 
crouching at my feet It was Captain who, like hia mastei, had m 
his rambles, fallen into the hands of the treacherous goatherds, and 
like him, too, had been fortunate enough to escape from their 
clutches What a singular coincidence' but then, as 1 mentioned at 
the very outset. Captain was an odd dog, and so, I suppose, he 
could not but meet with odd idventures it was all in character 
1 now struck deeper into the forest, hoping that I might ere long, 
hit upon the mam road, oi fall m with some peasant, who, for gold, 
or Christian chanty, would put me in the right track Nor had I 
gone far, before 1 had the good fortune, as I then considered it, of 
coming up with a detachment of soldieis on their way to join the 
troops in the capital, heie was at once safety from the tieacherous 
goatherds, and I lost not a moment in claiming then protection, 
having first given the officer of the party a hasty narrative of what 
had passed But, as it turned out, 1 had only exchanged one peril 
for another, it being a matter of some doubt whether the last was 
not likely to piove the greatest To not one syllable of my story 
would this sapient commander give credence, and when I produced 
the miniature in proof oi my assertions, he exclaimed, indignantly, 
“This, with your bloody hands, add geneial appearance, is quite 
enough to identify you as the murderer oi ray friend, Carlos, whose 
body wt have found among the undei wood of this very copse, and 
in the direction whence you came to us Yonder it lies,' he added, 
pointing to a litter of green boughs, that was carried by four of the 
troop “ You must go, therefore, with us to Madrid, where the ma¬ 
gistrates may decide upon your guilt or innocence, but so convinced 
am I df your having perpetrated the murder, that, if you escape the 
law, ds many scoundrels before you have done, I will take care you 
answer for it to myself, though I am half ashamed of crossing my 
sword with such a ruffian' * 

Finding the officer so utterly insensible to all reason, I sank into 
a dogged silence, and obeyed the^order to march, since resistance 
was useless, under the especial escort of half a dozen soldieis, with 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets Yet, even this ready compliance, 
did not secure foi me better treatment The sergeant oi the party, 
thinking it right, no doubt, to model himself upon the example of his 
superior, affected on the sudden to fancy I intended to escape, and, 
under this pretext, ordered me to be handcuffed, when, having thus 
deprived me of every chance of defending myself, he freely exer- 
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ased his halberd on my back and shoulders As the sun was getting 
high, and the road was both rough and hilly, 1 felt well mgh ex¬ 
hausted long ere the day's march was over, and when at length we 
reached the posada, a httle before mghtfall, I was allowed no better 
fare than bread and water 

Two days more of equally pleasant travel brought us eventually 
to Madrid Here, thought i, my innocence must be speedily made 
known, and my torments in consequence have an end But it seems 
I had reckoned with very little knowledge of Spanish justice, her 
pace being slower, and her ways even more crooked than with us 
in England For full two months was I kept a prisoner in a foul, 
damp dungeon, without the slightest notice oeing taken of me, ex¬ 
cept that the jailor brought me my daily allowance ot pnson fare, 
nor did one of ray many letters to our ambassador receive any 
answer, though the fellow swore by all the saints in the calendar, to 
their having been safely delivered The only result of my remon¬ 
strances on this topic, was to alarm the Spamsh authorities lest the 
secret of my imprisonment should transpire, and my story become 
noised among the English residents in Madrid, m which case they 
might reasonably dread some effectual interposition on the part of 
my countrymen At least it was to this cause I attributed my sud¬ 
den, quiet removal to Andalusia, where they Were less likely to be in¬ 
terrupted in any course of iniquity they might think proper to adopt 
My trial, which took place immediately upon my arrival there, fully 
justified the suspicion, and, as the judge had evidently made up his 
mind beforehand to condemn, the affair did not take long In half 
an hour, or even less, my guilt Was satisfactorily proved, and sen¬ 
tence given that 1 should be hung the next day upon a gibbet, a de¬ 
gree of speed so unusual in Spamsh law as to show they were not 
altogether without fears of interruption even m this remote quarter 
It must, however, be frankly admitted in the Spaniards' excuse, that 
appearances were much against me, and the prejudices peculiar to 
the case itself were yet further strengthened and confirmed by the 
national ant^athy existing very generally throughout the Peninsula 
towards all Englishmen, notwithstanding their recent services The 
plight in which I was found, with the marks of blood about me, the 
miniature belonging to the murdered man in my pocket, the fact of 
Carlos and I having travelled together, with the not very probable 
story of our separation, the vain seaich for a habitation of any kind 
in the direction I had pointed out,—^no doubt arising from my igno¬ 
rance of the country — all these things, taken together, fo^ed a 
fearful mass of circumstantial evidence Of course I did not. view 
the matter exactly in this calm, clear light at the time, when sen¬ 
tence of death was passed upon me, few men would, but at this 
distance of time, when the whole scene lives with me only as a 
fevered dream, as an exciting recollection like that which belongs to 
some strongly-written tale, I do not so much feel disposed to quarrel 
with Spanish justice 

Notwithstanding the terms of my sentence, nearly another month 
elapsed of captivity in the Seville jail, and but tor the rations of 
food that regularly appeared at the same stated hours, I should have 
fancied myself forgotten Dame Justice," said I, to myself, "is 
slow in tying the hangman's knot, perhaps, from the want of prac- 
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tice, so much the better, there is some chance she may overlook me 
altogether " But I did the good lady wrong, for early one morning 
she sent the turnkey to my cell, with several other oiHaals, and a 
file of soldiers, to escort me to the gallows My first idea on seeing 
this conclave was to resist to the utmost, with the hope of dying m 
the struggle, but it is wonderful what a change a few months of so- 
litary confinement, and bread and water diet, can bring about m 
the most determined spirit I was no longer the same man that bad 
baffled, single-handed, all the efforts of a dozen ruffians in the goat¬ 
herd's den, my courage was as hollow as my cheeks, and they were 
hollow enough. Heaven knows After the first transient flash of 
rage was over, I submitted quietly to have my arms pinioned, and, 
at the voice of my attendants, mechanically took my place in the 
procession, that now set forth amidst an immense crowd assembled 
for the humane purpose of seeing how an Englishman would look, 
suspended fiom a gibbet , 

Hying in a strange land, with no friendly voice to soothe or com¬ 
fort, IS in every case reckoned an aggravation of the tremendous 
hour we must all^pass through sooner or later, and^I much question 
if the sense of loneliness and desolation, is diminished when death 
expects us not on a pillow of down, but on the hard boards of a 
scaffold Disease anti sickness, however painful in themselves, are 
yet the ministers sent by benevolent nature to lessen our instinctive 
dread of the grave, and gradually wear away the strands of that 
strong hne, which binds us to life, and which, when whole, can 
never be snapt asunder except by a tremendous struggle 
But was 1 alone ^ no, not entirely, for scarcely had I left the 
prison*on my melancholy road, than Captain made his appearance 
It would almost seem as if the poor brute had been sensible of what 
was going on, foi instead of showing the usual signs of canine 
joy at our meeting, he took his place close behind me, and followed 
with as much gravity as though h»had really been one of the pro¬ 
cession Will It be believed? a smile, half of mirth, and half of 
pain, crossed my face as the old tbjpught arose even in that hour that 
he mas an odd dog But this feeling was as brief as it was unnatural 
to the occasion The clang of the funeral bell jarred on my nerves, 
shaking me to the very centie, in my ears there was a strange con¬ 
fusion of stunning sounds, like the roar of waters, and the rushing 
of winds, and the atmo<iphere around turned to a dull red, in which 
heaps of little black specks weie flying about, while the earth itself 
seemed to be sliding and slipping from under my feet So strong 
was^ this last impression, that I leant with all my weight on the 
attendant priest at my right hand, lest I should fall 
A frightful stillness and clearness now succeeded, both to my brain 
and sight I was at the foot of the scaflold, but hesitated, and the 
executioner was urging me to ascend when a loud cry burst from 
the nearest of the spectators My faithful dog had suddenly, with¬ 
out any cause as it seemed or warning, flown at one of them and 
pulled him to the giound, fairly pinning him by the throat In his 
fear and agony the man shouted for help, but, unfortunately for 
him, he was surrounded on all sides by women, who had pressed 
thus forward with true female curiosi^, and who weie atiaid to 
render the aid they prevented others from affording That voice' I 
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knew it in an instant, it was the old goatherd's' and at the sound, 
the blood, that had stagnated at my heart, again flowed freely, and 
I called aloud on those around to seize the murderer 

On occasions of this kind, a trifle will in a minute change the 
feelings of the people, or perhaps it is the charm which the sur¬ 
prising never fails to exercise over the human imagination Of all 
that vast multitude, so hostile, or, at best, indifFeient,afew moments 
since, there was probably not one whose bosom did not now throb 
with kindlv feelings for the poor stranger My innocence was as 
readily and as groundlessly admitted at this cry, as my guilt had 
been before Some friendly hand even went so far as to cut ray 
bonds, when I rushed to the spot where the goatherd was still 
vainly struggling with Captain, and just in time to save the dog 
from the sticks and stones that would soon have beaten his brains out, 
though too late to help his victim Lift was ebbing fast from some 
wounded artery, and he called m a faint voice for the priest, for, 
however loai^ed with blood and crimes a Spaniard may have been, 
the sentiment of religion seldom fails to awake in him at the last 
moment AthiSiSummons, the priest m attendance on me, slept to 
his side, holding the cross before his failing eyes, and exhorting him 
to reconcile himself to heaven by a full confession of his eaithly 
sins And he did confess' Ills last words, uttered at broken inter¬ 
vals, and with great difficulty, acknowledged him for the mui derer 
of Carlos, and the next moment he set the seal on that confession by 
his death 

While we were yet gazing on his last struggles, there was a com¬ 
motion amongst the more distant part of the spectators,—cries of 
" Stop the execution' with a waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and 
presently a troop of horse, breaking thiough the ciowd, made 
straight for the scaffold 

“ Where is he ? exclaimed the officei , *‘on peiil of your lives, 
where is the Englishman > , 

A hundred voices answered, “ Here ’ here '' and so intent was 
every one m communicating what had just passed, that it w ns with 
some difficulty he could make o£it the truth When at lengta he 
did learn that the goatherd had in dying acknowledged himself foi 
the murderer of Carlos, he said, touching his hat to me with all the 
dignity of a Spanish cavalier, 

“ I congratulate you, senhor, on this singular chance, though, 
had It not been so, I have come by her Majesty s order to bring you 
to Madrid, that youi case might undergo revision You owe this 
grace to your ambassador, who did not h^eai of j our danger till the 
eleventh hour " 

It were useless to dwell on what was said and done m conse¬ 
quence of this order from the capital In a few weeks Captain and 
I had left Spam, and now—poor fellow •—he re*!!? under the shade 
of a willow-tree in my little garden, while my hairs are turning 
grey There, in a summer s evening, I often sit smoking my cigar, 
with my feet upon his grave, and then, — I am almost ashamed to 
own It, but truth is truth,— 1 feel for ray poor dog what 1 seldom felt 
for human being 
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“You mean, you have made up your mind to refuse a de'»ired 
and eli/?ible m itth Is it not so > isked her father sternly “ What 
can induce you to form this foolish, ill-judged determination ^ 

“ I do not love him, sir,—at least as you would have me, ‘ from 
my ht ai t 

“ You would tell me you have a heart, replied Mr Grantham 
“You may have one, but it is cold and insensible as this marble 
Amy, why is this? 

“Because my heart must be given, father, to my husband,— 

[ mean,—if ever I were to marry lie shall not purchase it 
“ Pshaw *' exclaimed Mr Grantham as he rose from his seat, and 
paced up and down the room “This is the idle nonsense of a 
sehool-girl Herbert s family is in eveiy respect equal to our own , 
his posseSMOiis far greater He is all a girl might wish for 
“ I do not deny it, replied his daughter , “ but I would not have 
him entertain a hope that I may become his wife It can never be 
“ Amy, thiS is absurd, said Mr Grantham And, advancing to¬ 
wards her, he fixed his eye keenly on her, as he continued, “There 
are other icasons for this determination, of which you have kept me 
in Ignorance 

The girl bent timidly before her lather s gaze, and replied in a 
low, tremulous voice, 

“ I will not deceive you, father there are 
“ I suspected as much, observed Mr Grantham, as he walked 
eoldly b ick to his seat “ And, may I ask these reasons There is 
another attachment —is it not so ^ 

“ You have asked me, and I will answer you, replied Amy, as she 
looked towaids him with an eainest and appeihng gaze “I have 
long struggled ivith ray feelings in silence, until 1 thought my rea¬ 
son would give way beneath the conflict, for I have no one now in 
whom I c in confide I have striven to overcome the attachment, 
but all in vain I do love anothei Fathei ' pity me—pity me—I 
beseech you 

And lushing towards her father, she threw herself upon her 
knees at his feet, and burst into a violent flood of tears 

Mr Grantham had not been prepaied fo? this outbreak of sorrow 
He raised Ins daughter gently, and drawing her tow iids him, part¬ 
ed her long, dark haii, ind kisscil hei with more affection than he 
might h ive been thought capable of exhibiting, from his usual staid 
bearing 

“My poor girl' he exclaimed kindly, for Amy’s allusion to her 
lonely jiosition had lecalled her mother to his mind, and he was 
softened by the lecollcction “And who is it that you love > ‘Will 
you not tell me ? ’ 

“Do not ask me, lephed the weeping girl “Some day you 
shall know all Let me retire now, but do not think from this 
confession that I shall ever cease to respect or esteem ymi ' 

She withdrew herself from her father s arms, and, covering her 
face with her hands, broke into a fresh deluge of tears, and then 
saluting Mr Grantham, she retired from the room, and sought her 
chamber But for some hours after a light fiom its fretted case¬ 
ment, glimmering upon the rimy branches of the trees that occa¬ 
sionally swept the window, showed that she had not yet found an 
asylum from her sorrows in slumber 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Lee Shore of Life ’* is produced 

“ The Lee Shore of Life at length underwent the ordeal ot 
public opinion Soon after the doois of the theatre had opened, and 
the fiist rush of the eager multitude, who had been beguiling the 
last two hours of attendance under the portico by practical jokes 
and humorous salutations, had subsided, Mr Glenalvon Fogg meek¬ 
ly entered, and took his place in a dark corner on ajiack seat ol the 
upper boxes He passed unobserved, no one unacquainted with 
the mysteries of literature would have imagined that an author so 
much lesembled an everyday man And then, shrouding himself 
in his cloak, with that retiring modesty always attendant upon true 
genius and embarrassed affairs, he awaited the representation, 
anxiously scanning the general physiognomy of Hhe jury upon 
whose verdict his fkte was to depend 

The doors of boxes slammed, the buzz of human voices increased 
to a roar, and the orchestra commenced a needless piece of inaudible 
pleasantly, termed an overture Its concluding chords alone reached 
Mr Fogg s ear, and intense was the thrill they caused to pervade 
his bosom Then came two minutes of intense expectancy, the 
scene not being ready, towards the end of which the people began 
to hiss, md terrible voices, apparently from the clouds, cried out, 
" Pull up' with awe-inspiring energy, until the prompter s bell 
rang everybody into something like order, and the opening chorus of 
the pel formers struggled very energetically to rise above the oppo¬ 
sition muimiir of the audience, in which endeavour, after great 
exertion, it ultimately triumphed 

The drama proceeded with tolerable smoothness, although the 
majority of Mr Fogg s pet jokes missed fire, in spite of the covert 
applause he endeavoured to establish after each one, with his heel 
igainst the panel ot the box,—applause which died away, blushing 
and confused, as nobody took it up But when Rose Cottage told 
the proud Lord “ thrft the heart of a virtuous English girl was a 
jewel far richer than the coronet of the haughty peeress, there was 
such a gener il burst of cheering, that it made amends for all the 
other omissions And tins enthusiasm was well sustained by the 
appearance of Tom Ratline, just as the father was being expelled 
from his cottage, who called the broker s men “ I uid-sharks, and 
upbraided them “ for scuttling a fine old hull amongst the breakers, 
rocommending them also “ to sheer off, if they did not wish their 
topsail figure-heads spliced to a marhnspike All this being in 
support of a great right, viz that “ nature s arjstocracy ” have no 
light to pay any rent unless they like, met with very great applause 
And here was Mr Fogg s great dramatic tact clearly apparent, in 
writing for the minor theatres For, however flat may have been 
the progress of a piece, the author has only to abuse the superior 
classes of society, and insinuate the “ we ve-as-much-a-right-as-they- 
have theory of possession into the bosoms of the pit and galleries, 
and his philanthropy will always meet with its due reward 

In spite of the fearful demons and ruffian pirates, with other des¬ 
perate charucteis that Mr Fogg delighted to create, his mind was 
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naturally mild and gentle, even to bimplicity Yet, notwithstanding 
his benevolent disposition, we almost doubt whether he did not 
wish, several times in the course of the performance, that the infant 
in arms, who cried unceasingly in the gallery, might fall over the 
iront>ra]l into the pit and break its neck, previously to being pulled 
up again to its solicitous parent by the united handkerchiefs and 
shawls of the company But even here his better nature always 
prevailed in a short time, and when the act-drop came down, and 
one ancient woman exclaimed " Beautiful •’ in the fulness of her ad¬ 
miration as she applauded with a dislocated umbrella, unconscious 
of the author s presence, Mr Fogg could have clasped her to his 
heart, albeit she was the queen of that anomalous tribe of elderly 
females, in wonderful bonnets and unestablished toilets, who come 
in with orders before seven, and people the upper boxes 
At length the curtain fell upon the last scene, and the suspense of 
our author was at m end The drama was completely successful 
And, if nobody had been aware, of the fact, the management took 
care to let everybody into the secret, for it was duly placarded as 
“ the greatest hit ever made, even at that theatre, which, as every 
piece 8ucces«sively achieved the same progressive supenonty, was in 
a fair way of arriving, at last, at some climax of prosperity beyond 
all human conception to form even a dim idea of The weekly 
papers, too, gave it their full meed of praise, all agreeing, from the 
leading journal down to the Halfpenny Tomahawk, that it was full 
of stirring interest and exciting situations 
Mr Fogg rushed round to the stage-door, and was behind the 
scenes almost before the stage was cleared, or the last applause bad 
died away Possibly this hurry was because he thought he might 
be called for And indeed the piornpter believed he heard cries of 
“ Fogg I Fogg < amidst the cheering, but they were not decided 
enough to bring the author befoie the curtain But his gratitude 
was nevertheless unbounded He thanked all the actors, collectively 
and individually, foi their exeitions, he thanked the prompter for 
his attention, he expressed his obligation to the carpenters, the 
“ scene-shifters of the common v^orld, in the shape of three gal¬ 
lons of half-and-half —one to the traps, another to the stage, and 
the third to the flies,— a piece of remarkable liberality, he told 
Scutt to go to the public house and ordei whatever he liked up to 
sixpence, and finally he took Vincents hand, and, shaking it with^ 
hysterical warmth, declared to him confidently that he could take a 
leap 01 a fall in every icspect equal to Mi Dilk Having done all 
this, be quitted the theatre with bis companion, leaving Mr Groove, 
the prompter to make such “cuts as he thought advisable for its 
second representation And Mr Groove was unequalled m this task 
If a question was asked at page five, and he found an answer at 
page nine that appeared applicable, he was accustomed to score out 
all the intermediate dialogue with his fatal pencil This he called 
'‘bringing it up nearer togethei, and ii^^king it play close Sometimes 
authors entertained a different opinion about the advantages of this 
abridgement, but Mr Groove always got the upper hand in the end 
‘1 hope you are satisfied with the success of your play, said 
Vincent to Mr Fogg as they left the theatre 
" It 16 a great hit, replied his patron, “although your situation 
is immensely dangerous ' 
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“ Oh * that's nothing,' said the other carelessly I have fallen 
twice the< distance " 

‘'I am speaking of it as connected with the feelings inspiicd by 
the plot, continued Mr Fogg, “ it is dramatically dangerous, not 
practically But, nothing venture, nothing have I think I shall be 
able to show Muroford that others can write nautical dramas as well 
as himself—eh ?' 

" Oh, certainly,” answered Vincent, not, however, having the least 
idea that Mumford was a rival author, who wrote ** The Nore 
Lights, or, the Wreck of the Goodwin Sands,' which ran all the 
season • 

** A month as a hrst piece 1 think 1 calculated on,' soliloquized 
Mr Fogg, ''and two weeks at half-price, at half-a-guinea a rught 
Six times SIX is thirty-six—eighteen guineas come, that will do ’ 

" Then you said something about the country, 1 thought, said 
Vincent 

“ The country,' rejoined Mr Fogg, " is shy tlie provincial 
diama is declining, and its halls are dark and lonely The dress- 
circle becomes one 1 irge private box of four, and the policeman oc¬ 
cupies the gallery The days when we got half-a-crown an act are 
long since gone they departed with those of gipsy mg 

It was Mr Fogg s usual custom of an evening to be lost in reflec¬ 
tion whenever he was going over Waterloo Bridge —an abstraction 
arising from his unceasing endeavours to render the shot-tower 
available in a melodrama, which he thought some day of producing 
under the name of " The Mysteries of Lambeth And on the pre¬ 

sent occasion he walked onward in silence, until he came against the 
w rong turnstile, which drew back his attention to passing events, 
and more particularly to a facetious gentleman, who was blocking up 
the toll, whilst he begged the keeper to oblige him with a sovereign s 
worth of half-pence, and not to mind the light ones , and also chal¬ 
lenged him to toss up whether he would take a pennj, or nothing, 
finally requesting to know, with great politeness, as a point of much 
interest, whether people who drowned themselves from the paiapet 
paid as much tor going over the bridge sideways as if they traversed 
it longitudinally But, Jts turnpike-men are slow appreciators of 
jokes, and those on Waterloo Bridge especially so, the only answ er 
returned was that he would "stow his gaff, — apafoir expression, 
which sounded slightly nautical to Mr Foggs ears, although lie 
knew no more of its practical meaning thin if he had been told to 
reef his topbghts, or put his compass hard-a-port 
" Th^t voice' exclaimed Mr Fogg, as tlie facetious gentleman 
again ^poke " Can it be possible No, it isnt, yes, it is those 
features' It is Mr Jolht 

Mr Joe Jolht, for it was that hilarious individual, having blocked 
up the toll long enough to collect a little crowd behind him, now 
went through, followed by Vincent and the author • 

" Yes, you 're right. Foggy, said Mr Jolht " I ve been all the 
way over to applaud your piece What do you tliiiik of that — 
eh ? 

" My noble benefactor * exclaimed Mr Fogg as he seized his 
hand " Permit me to introduce my friend, Mr Scattergood, the 
gentleman who came down the rope, Mr Jolht, Mr Scattergood' 

“ Proud of the honour, sir, said Mr Joe, touching the fiont of his 
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hat with the top of his stick “ I m an old friend of Mr Fogg s, 
although I have not seen him for some time But, ^ou know, it 
isn t strange for Fogg to be muvd Come, I rather think that will 
do—eh ?' 

And Uien Mr Jolht dug his stick into the author’s ribs, previously 
to fencing at a lamp-post, and told Mr Fogg not to put the witti¬ 
cism in his next play, which is a sort of conventional pleasantry ap¬ 
plicable to all sorts of joking before authors concluding this out- 
buist of animal spirits by running after a hackney-coach that came 
through the gate, and riding behind it up to the corner of the 
Strand, where he waited for them 
“ Still the same gay heart' exclaimed Mr Fogg to Vincent, in 
tones of admiration " Three and twenty summers have passed 
lightly over his head, and yet in energy he is a giant When I 
Iiad *1 ticket night last year he sold me six-and-thirty shillings 
worth The^ Bank of England nobly did its duty at that eventful 
crisis m my affairs ' 

The latter part of this speech was somewhat enigmatical to Vin¬ 
cent, who did not know Mr Jolht s occupation, and any connexion 
between Blr Fogg and the Bank of England was ttill more remark- 
ible, as, indeed, was the mention of any bank, except the one upon 
which the wild thyme was reported to blow, ^d which he occasion¬ 
ally affirmed he knew 

“Well, said Mr Joe, as they once more joined him “I m 
going to the Gooseberries to night We have not seen you there 
for ever so-long It was there, you know, I first met you And 
pray, bring youi friend 

‘ What are the Gooseberries? inquired Vincent 
“ A club of gents, replied Mr Fogg, “ principally literary and dra¬ 
matic , who meet tor harmony and social converse You will be well 
leceivcd as my fiicnd and it may be of use to you to know them 
“ It 18 not expensive, I hope ? ' said Vincent quietly, looking to 
the state of his own treasuiy 

‘ By no means, replied Mr Fogg “Besides, you must go this 
evening as my guest, and drink success to ‘ The Lee Shoie ’ 
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A C lub (it Liuraiy and Draniatit treats 

The vanous members who collectively formed “The Gooseber- 
1 IPS were accustomed to meet once a-week at a house of public en- 
teitainment at the end of a court m the vicinity of the great theatres, 
wheifc i room was specially kept for their accommodation 
Tht tavern was essentially a theatrical one The landlord himself 
had been an actor , the greater portion of those who regularly fre¬ 
quented the house were performers, and the staple conversation of 
the company related to the drama and its accessories The coffee- 
loom m Itself was a union of several little clubs, for every box had 
Its peculiar set of occupiers, who met theie night after night, to dis- 
tuss the merits of the different pieces and managements, quietly 
submitting hints and rumours to then neighbours, in under-tones. 
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or giving out opinions in a loud and dictatorial manner to the whole 
room, the more energetic, as they appeared contrary to geneially 
received notions, or those of the ma]ority of the audience Besides 
the daily theatrical programmes, there were playbills of various 
kinds hung round the room, impaled upon the hat-pegs Some 
were of country theatres, sent up by enterpn/ing subordinates of 
the large houses, to shew that they were ;|^laying Hamlet at Learning- 
ton or Wolverhampton, as the case might be Others were benefit- 
announcements of names unknown to fame, which did not appear at 
the head of the placards of the day, so that the great world was in 
Ignorance of the fact, but whose owners disti ibuted these, their pn- 
vate bills, amongst the shops and taverns they frequented, to be 
hung round the neck of the plaster brigand who guarded the dry 
cheroots in the window of the vendor of dusky, sun-bleached cigars , 
or promoted to the dignity of being wafered on the looking-glass of 
the coffee-room, with an avant-guard of inverted qje-glasses, and 
deal pipe-matches * 

A perfect stranger might have been ltd to imagine that he was in 
the company of the principal stars m the theatrycal hemisphere by 
the ponderous decision with which they dehvtred themselves of 
their opinions upon theatrical affairs They were the men to pull up 
the drama, which is. so fast settling into the low water mud of un¬ 
popularity, but the managers never gave them the chance , they knew 
Shakspeare was stifled by the monopoly of false eminence, and only 
wanted their assistance to come round again to his former position, 
thiy knew a man in the country to whom Kean was a supernume¬ 
rary, whom conflicting interests, and wheels within wheels, kept 
from London, and were well awaie that it was in the provinces 
alone talent could be secured But by those experienced in their 
usual style of conversation, a tolerably correct notion of tlicir differ¬ 
ent physiologies was soon formed The individual who hinted that 
the piece about to be produced was a very indifferent one, was cer¬ 
tain to be cast for “Charles, his fiiend,' instead of “Sir Harry 
Dashley, a young baronet, he was the heavy light comedian, be¬ 
yond all doubt He wl^o spoke perpetually of the great houses he 
used to bring as first tragedian in the country, was a provincial who 
had found his level on the metropolitan bonds, exchanging Hamlet 
for Osrick, and Glo stei for Catesby And he who saw nothing in 
the way in which any regular favourite played a character so as 
to ittam unusual popularity, had tried the same pat, and failed 
therein 

In*the drimi as in literature, a person who stands in no one s 
way* unheeded by, and unknown to the world, beyond bearing the 
repute of harmless mediocrity, will ever be waimly praised and 
complimented by liis colleagues, but, let him attain the must infini¬ 
tesimal share of popularity, and that success will be his ^amning 
crime He will fall at once from the genius to the humbug Who¬ 
ever 18 acquainted with member^ of either of these two professions, 
and, possibly, with all the others, will know at once that the leading 
objects of their admiration are men, concerning whose abilities the 
great mass reckon in an inverse ratio and that, on the other hand, 
the favourites of the million are, with them, mere impostors 

Mr Fogg, accompanied by Vincent, and the evei-gay Jollit en¬ 
tered the house, and proceeded upstairs to the private room belong- 
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ing to the club There were eight or ten members assembled, by 
whom Scattergood was courteously received upon his introduction, 
and they took their places at the table 
“ What ho» there ’ ’* cried Mr Fogg, as the waiter was quitting 
the room 

“ Marry, two goes of gin, and with what speed you may' 

" I hope, Foggy, you mean to christen your play to*night, said 
Mr Joe Jollit And then, without waiting for an answer, he per¬ 
formed a solo upon an empty pipe, in the course of which he imi¬ 
tated various domestic animals by drawing atmospheric air through 
Its perforation 

“ You appear to be very intimate with your friend, said Vincent 
to the author 

Mr Fogg drew his chair nearer the speaker, as if he was pulling 
It down to the front of the stage, and commenced “Listen 'tisnow 
some five yearfl since, one stormy winter s night— 

“ I say, Fogg,’ interrupted a gentleman at the other end, holding 
up a blue-covered pamphlet, “ what will you give me for this >' 

“ I know not hat it is,' answered the person addressed 
“ The first copy of the last farce at the Varicth, ray boy, replied 
the speaker “ Look hei e— L Amour au deuxieme Eiage 
“ Has It been done yet? eagerly inquired five dramatic authors at 
once 

“ Rather," replied the other, whose name was Bodge “ I made 
two translations last night with different names 1 shall call the one 
for the Olympic ‘ The Two Pair Back, and the other, ior the 
Haymarket, ‘ Fanchette' It s safe to go ' 

“ That s a remarkable man, whispered Mr Fogg to Vincent 
“ He has a regular situation of a guinea a week at one of our leading 
houses, to translate every French play as it comes out, besides 
what he does on his own account 
“ And has he much to do in that way 

“A great deal,’ returned the author “He was the first man 
who introduced five-shilling farces to the notice of managers, and 
they have patronised him ever siftce 

“ But I should think that interfered with your interests, observ¬ 
ed Vincent 

“ By no means, answered his friend “ Mine, you see, is the true 
legitimate, nothing can shake it but a powerful rival I began by 
writing five-act comedies, and other preparatory works, until I ar¬ 
rived at ray present position I pledge you 
And Mr Fogg bowed into his glass of grog, and rose therefrom 
refreshed 

“ Pray, silence, gentlemen, cried Mr Joe Jollit, who appeared to 
be on the most intimate terms with everybody “ Order for a joke 
Now, Il([r Silt, don t be nervous—try it again 
The gentleman addressed, who was an amateur actor, with light 
hair, and a blue stock, who shaved off his whiskers to look like a 
real one, and spoke learnedly of “ floats, “ borders, and “ first en¬ 
trances, blushed very deeply 

“ I can assure you, gentlemen, ’ continued Mr Joe, “ that Mr Silt 
has brought us a joke, very ancient, and in the highest state of pre¬ 
servation 

“ A case of burke,' he whispered to Mr Fogg, and then said, with 
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an expression of great meaning, to the company, " 1 hope, gentle¬ 
men, you will not interrupt Mr Silt" 

“ No, it was merely this,' said Mr Silt, causing his glass to re¬ 
volve on Its axis, and speaking with the air of a man trying to make 
the company believe he thought nothing of what he was about to 
say, whilst in reality he considered it a crack anecdote “ it was 
merely this I was going one day from Greek Street to the Quad¬ 
rant—' 

I beg your pardon,” asked Mr Jollit, ** what o clock was it ? 

" I don t exa(^y recollect, replied Silt, '* I should think, about 
one 

“ Which one >' inquired another gentleman 
“ Pray, order' said Mr Jolht “ Now, Mr Silt, you were going 
with a Greek to buy a quadrant,—go on 
''No, no, I am afraid you misunderstand me,’ continued the 
victim. Silt “ I was going to the Quadrant to buy some cigars 
*' Ah • the Greek couldn t speak English, I suppose I see,’ 
chimed in Mr Bodge “ I knew a Gi eek once— 

"Really, gentlemen, you aie interrupting Mr Sflt, said Mr Joe, 
mildly deprecating the diverMon 

" No, no, said Mr Silt positively, and emphasing every word, 
" I, came, from, Greek, Street, to, buy, some, cigars, in, the. Qua¬ 
drant 

" Ha ’ ha • capital ’ very good' laughed Jollit, rapping the table, 
" the best story you ever told' 

And the remainder of the company joined in applauding it 
"I m afraid we put you out, said Mr Bodge, politely addressing 
Silt 

" You have not heard it all, ’ answered the unsuspecting amateur, 
not yet put down " The shop was kept by a Jew, where I always 
dealt— 

" What game did you play, then, always to deal ?’ inquired the 
chairman 

"Hush’ order' cued Mr Jolli^ "Mr Silt was staying at Deal 
with a Jew You re losing all the point of the story And where 
was the Greek all this time ? 

" It s no use, I can t go on, said Mr Silt, stopping in great con¬ 
fusion and turning it off by stirring his gin and water very frantic¬ 
ally Upon this the applause was renewed, and genius again gave 
way to relaxation, whilst the wag Jollit told Mr Silt never to mind, 
as the joke would be sure to keep very well this cold weather until 
next week, and perhaps its flavour would be improved 

" I hope, Crowle, you will give me a few lines in the paper on 
Sunday, observed Mr Fogg confidentially, to a gentleman near 
him 

"Did the piece go?’ asked Mr Crowle, who had interast with 
the press ^ 

" Enormously, and the leap told tremendously By the way, a - 
low me, Mr Scattergood, Mr Crowle,—Mr Crowle, Mr Scatter- 
good, continued Mr Fogg, introducing his friend in the double 
fashion common to the profession “ An influential journalist, he 
whispered to Vincent, as he acknowledged the other s bow 
" I need not go all the way to see it, I suppose, observed Mr 
Ciowle 
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*‘Oh no' said the author, "here is the play-bill That, he 
went on, marking part of the programme with a peculiarly stumpy 
pencil, " that was the great effect, and you can say that the different 
people played with their usual ability ' 

“ All right, replied the other, folding un the bill 

" Much obliged, returned Mr Fogg, " and it you could put a 
spoke in the wheel of the other house whilst you are ibout it, it will 
do no harm 

The conversation now became gencr il, not, however, until Mr 
Silt had attempted another slow stoiy without etleiC And at last 
Mr Fogg and Vincent took their departure, accompanied by Mr 
Jollit, in getting quit of whom they found some difficulty For Mi 
Fogg delicate in mind, with a fine sense of proper pride, did not 
wish Joe to know the humble tenement he occupied And he was 
equally sensitive on this point with respect to eveiybody else, so 
that it was thd custom wheneveu he left the club to twit him with 
living in various mai vellous localities, some of his friends assigning 
to him the dark arch in the Adelphi, and others the night-reversion 
of a gigantic adveitising cart, on consideration of Ins writing poetry 
for the establishment 

Fortunately, a street row attracted Mr Jolht s attention lie di- 
lectly plunged into the centre of the group of disputants "to see all 
fair, and that the police did not exceed their duty, and Mr Fogg 
and Vincent, taking advantige of this diversion, went straight 
home 

As Mr Fogg opened the door, he found that a letter, addressed 
to him, had been slipped underneath in Ins absence After the usual 
specul ition as to the writer, and vainly endeavouring to decypher 
the post-mark, he proceeded to the best means of solving the mys¬ 
tery 

" An engagement' he exclaimed, as he read it " An engage¬ 
ment for SIX months as the house-author, ilLone of our first provin¬ 
cial theatres I must away at dawn The spell is broken—we 
must part The steam-packet is chei p once more to the dark and 
howling waters of the wild unboiindccl sea' 

And at the conclusion of this energetic speech he in\>tated a 
prompters whistle, as if the front pair of "flats were to close in 
upon him , and then retired pensively to bed And so did Vincent, 
but in a state of mind far less self-satisfactory, from the vague pio- 
spect which again opened before him 


CUAPTEE XIV 

The cluisters the monitors, and thtir victims 

Fbeddy remained for an hour unnoticed by any one, whilst the 
usual moining business of the school proceeded But there was 
plenty to attract his attention The bojs above him on the foim, 
which had three ascending seats, amused themselves by ]erkingiiot 
wax from the candles upon his hair and clothes, and such a perpe¬ 
tual exhibition of corporal punishment went on throughout all the 
classes, that at last the constant strokes of the canes, which echoed 
hi the vast room, sharp and distinct as the crack of a rifle, reseni- 
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bled the* irregular filing of^body of soldiers The younger boys 
writhed and cried out m agony undei the infliction, then they were 
beaten again But the elder ones made it a point of emulation to 
stand the torture unflinchingly And when tne thick cane descend^ 
ed savagely upon their cold hand and fin^ers^ and left a purple 
and burning mark behind, they pinched it between their other arm 
and side, to numb the hurt, and bit their lip m defiance, until 
the pain was lessened, and the next stroke came, and others after 
that, until their hands became as callous as their minds 

At nine o clock the simple word, “ Go • from one^if the masters, 
dissolved the scliool for bre ikfast, and there was a simultaneous rush 
to the cloisters Frederick took his cap, which he had kept in his 
lap all the time, and followed the rest, or was rather joStled and Gai¬ 
ned down stairs by the others The general attack was then made 
upon a species of watchbox under the staircase, in^ which an old 
woman was dispensing small cups of coflee at a penny, and buttered 
rolls at thiee-halfpence each Freddy had been told something about 
getting his breakfast, but he was not hungiy He was lir too 
miserable to think of citing * 

But those whose spirits allowed them to feed—which in all truth 
they did, and with wondrous appetites—en]oyed their breakfast in 
proportion to the great difficulty of obtaining it, which was m un¬ 
dertaking of great exertion, and fraught with much danger to the 
comestibles, for there was suclj a driving, and elbowing, and shov¬ 
ing, and SCI ambling over one another s backs and shouldeis, to get 
at the pigeon-hole entrance, ind reach over its outwoik, formed by 
the shutter, which let down with two chains, that very few cups of 
coffee came safe out of the meke, and some were even seen dancing 
high in the air, shooting up like rockets from the centre of the 
throng, and disc barging their contents upon the heads of those be¬ 
low Those who were lucky enough to secure the roll retired im¬ 
mediately into dark corners to eat it, amongst a set of little boys, 
who always shrunk into the obscure parts of the cloisters from sheer 
timidity • 

“ Oh, here you are ' Exclaimed Gogsley, coming suddenly upon 
Fredeiuk, ancl dragging him out of his ambush “ We re looking 
for you Now, you fellows, here s the new boy ’ 

There was a general cheer, and a rush towards Fiedenck, and in 
an instant he was caught up by a dozen different hands, and his 
limbs pulled violently into as many directions, as his captors caintd 
him iH triumph to the end of the cloisters, and pioceeded to the 
ceiemony of instillation by "bumping, turning him nitg a human 
battenng-rara against one of the massive stone pillars that supported 
the school-room • 

At last they left their unresisting victim, biuised spr lined, and 
crying, at the end of the cloisters He went and sat down ufion the 
door-sill of one of the master s fobing rooms,* and wept bitterly 
But he did not remain long undisturbed A boy came running along 
the pavement with a tea-kettle and, catching sight of Freddy, 
poured a little boiling water over his shoes by way of introduction, 
and then added, 

" I say, wern t you on the first form this morning ?' 

* It IS perhaps needless to tell the old Merchant Tailois that this site is nou 
ocuipied l)j the wiitinj, school 
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" Yes, sjr, ’ replied Frederick meekly, through his tears 
My eye • won t you catch it then, that s au You ought to be 
fagging in the school-room I d advise you to come up' 
Unconscious what new style of persecution awaited turn, Freddy 
followed the other boy up stairs, and entered the school-room, where 
the monitors were at breakfast before the fire, upon an extempore 
table formed by forms and the masters foot-stools Some of the 
boys were cleaning kmves, others were washing tea-things, and the 
rest engaged in similar menial operations, calculated to have an 
equally beneficial effect upon young minds 

“ Oh ' you are the skulker, are you >' asked one of the monitors, 
a sullen-looking young man in a white cravat '‘Hold up youi 
face * 

" Please, sir, exclaimed Frederick, '• I did not know—’ 

“ Hold up your face, sir,’ exclaimed the other sharply The tei- 
rified little boy obeyed as a traitled animal would have d^one.and the 
monitor dealt him two terrific boxes on the ear “ Now, then, make 
the toast, he added shaiply, as Freddy pressed his hands to his 
checks, almost blikered by the assault • 

It appeared tar easiei to give this order than to carry it into ef¬ 
fect for the fire-place was surrounded by a large fender, or guard, 
of thick iron wire, four or five feet high and bars of the same ma¬ 
terial across the top Frederick looked at this despairingly for a 
minute or two, and then ventured to ask one of the other fags, who 
was wiping a slop-basin, what he should do 
“ You must climb up and get inside,” said the boy “ You ’ll find 
It out soon enough 

It was a large blazing fire, sufficiently fierce to have roasted a 
sheep at But Frederick was compelled to take his toasting-fork, 
and crept inside, where he remained, scorched and smarting, until 
his task was accomplished He felt completely crushed, and when 
he thought of home again, how differently he would be treated, and 
how Clara would have got him a screen, if he only hinted at the 
warmth, his misery redoubled « Fright, however, made him pay 
great attention to his task, and he succeMed in pleasing his tor¬ 
mentors, for which the only return he got was a command always to 
make the toast in future 

The monitors finished breakfast, and what they left became the 
perquisites of the fags, in the same fashion as the scraps of a feast 
would be given to so many animals Before the school was called 
igain, the boy who had taken Freddy s name down at the door^when 
he returned with Gogsley s imposition, came into the room • 

“ How many were late. Palmer asked the monitoi 
“ Only one—& new boy, replied the other, handing him a small 
slip of paper “ Scattergood ’ 

“ That 8 your name — isn t it ?” inquired the monitor, addressing 
Frederick « 

“ Yes, sir 

“ Very well When the master comes in you will go up to him 
and be lick d That's all, you may go 
Frederick turned away trembling, and took his seat upon the first 
form, where he had been placed in the morning 
“If this goes on, he thought, “1 know what I shall do They 
will be very angry if I went home without leave I shall run away 
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BY HILARY HYPBANE 

< ^ massimo prudent e saldu. 

Batter’ il fcrro mentr’ c caldo, 

JVIa questo rend* un doppio prodc 
Ad una calda far* due chiodi ** 

A TRITE histurian somewhere tells 
That the two sees of Bath and Wells, 

Some centuries ago, were fated 
At the same time to be vacated. 

And Satan, ever on the watch 
For such stray sheep as he can catch. 

Succeeded many souls to fish up. 

For want of their protecting bishop 
At length the sovereign, taking pity 
Upon the flock of either city, 

Sent for a certain dean of note, * 

Whom he was anxious to promote. 

And bade the worthy priest to choose 
Whioli diocese should meet his views 

The happy dean, befoie he breath d his wishes. 

Paus'd for some half-score moments to reflect, 

(A caution’t had been folly to neglect,) 

Which gave the greatest stoi e of ** loaves andJishes " 
At length, his cogitation o'er. 

He made obeisance to the flooi, 

Asbur d the King that his beatitude 
Was only equal’d by his gratitude. 

And said, My liege, I pray you give me Bfith ” 

But (entre nous) the man of sable cloth 
Pronounc'd with such a bioad provincial twang 
I he whole harangue, 

1 hat, 'stead of Bath, you might have ta en your oath 
He had said both 

We oft'times lose by being ov er modest' 

For, though his Majesty thus understood. 

And deem'd his answer somewhat of the oddest, 

Yet, being in a bishop-making mood. 

The generous and complacent prince 
Straight coincided. 

And join'd the sees, which never since 
Have been divided 

’ I will be hut lustice to confess 
This little tale 
Is somewhat stale 
In sober prose , but, ne’ertheless, 

As 'twill be neir 
'lo*not a few, 

1 ’ve cloth’d it in a dogg’rel dress. 

Making a sort of parallel 
1 o what my Muse is going to tell 

Reader, I take for granted that you've been 
In London’s bustling streets, and oft’times seen, 

*2 B 
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Amongst the numerous huge machines vehtculdr. 

Some which excel 

All others of the throng in this particular 
That they so well 

Evince how swimmingly their masters thrive, 

I h it in sui veying them, your mind’s in doubt 
Which are the most gigantic, sleek, and stout. 

The animals which draw, or those who drive 

Led by this hint, methinks you cannot fail 
Forthwith to ween 
' 1 hat those 1 mean 

Are cumb'rous cars, with porter fiaught, and ale, 

One of which useful equipages 

The hero who my Muse engages 

Fur many a} ear had driven his name, 

Or patronymic, or sponsonal, 

Never within ipy knowledge came, 

But his amazing powers corporeal. 

And lusty limbs, by piototypon aid, 

Nonien supplied, and cognomen his trade, 

So joining both, of might and m ilt the types, 

His trony carmen dubb’d him ‘ Sampson Swipes ” 

Amongst the goodly guzzling tr'un 
Whose cellars eased his weighty wain, 

A tough old widow, without fail. 

Each month received her cask of ale. 

Which honest Sampson, in his punctual round. 

Had long supplied, nor e’er complaint had found 

At length one day 
J he brewer’s dray 
Ariived before 
1 he well known door, 

AVhen, stead of the accustom d hailing, 

" Good-morrow, Sampson > How d ’ye do ?” 

The housewife in a passion flew, 

Thus, with shrdl pipe, his eats assailing 
Ain’t you ashamed to sell Such stuif 
As last you brought me ^ ’ fwas enough 
1 0 tuin the stomach of a pig 
‘ Indeed!’ cried Sampson, “ dash my wig' 

That’s queer • 

Twas the same beer your neighbours had. 

And no one else has found it bad 
I ’ll swear ” 

“ IIow cried the widow in n pet, 

D’ ye disbelieve ? 1 have it yet 1 
’Tis such vile stuff that we must waste it 
I ’ll draw a quart, and you shall taste it ” 

«I thank vou, ma’am,’ quoth he, " you ’re vastly kind 
And generous when your bquor’s sour, 1 And 
I’ve brought you humming ale, aS sound and strong 
As e’er was brew d with malt and hop, 

But, while ’twas good, you never wagg’d your tonpe 
To offer me a single drop. 

Although,” pursued the man of malt, 

“However bad 
The ale you had. 
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You know full well ’twas not my fault , 

So let my master come and taste the beer, 

For devil take me if I volunteei 
1»lav my lips against your tankard s brink. 
Unless His fill’d Hith something fit to drink ” 

The widow instantly her clamour hush d, 

And, though she lived some fiftv years and odd, 
And laid three husbands’ bones beneath the sod, 
(Would you believe it absolutely blush’d. 

And feeling thit her lU-timed huff 
Had given just cause fur his lebufT, 

A brace of bottles she brought out, 

Strong br indy one, and one brown stout 
A silver pint the latter graced, 

A glass beside the first she placed 
And bide the drayman, at a woid. 

Inform her whether he jireferr’d 
A foaming tankard or a potent dram 
“ Come, that’s too good an offer to refuse,” 

Quoth Sampson, “but I don’t know which choose, 
F^)r, to confess the tiuth, now I am 
So pinch’d With coltc, and so parch’d with thirst 
That, ’ponmy soul, 1 don t know which ts worst ' ’ 


QUEEN ELIZABETH S VISIT TO SANDWICH 

BY HENRY CUULINC 

In old Sandwich most of the streets and alleys have been named (as 
indeed almost all thoroughfares were design ited in former days), 
either from their situation, or the places they led to Consequently 
we have a street in this Cinque Port, the houses, wharfs, and ware¬ 
houses of which, being situate upon the slimy banks of the haven, is 
called Strand Street, and the venerable-looking mansions, whose win¬ 
dows look upon the sluggish waters of that stream, when regarded 
from any of the tortuous lanes and blind-alleys approaching from the 
interior towards that noble thoroughfare, seem to the passenger as 
though they contained in their lower apartments the hulls of the ves¬ 
sels, whose tall masts appear to penctr ite through the very tiles in 
their shelving roofs 

One, nouse in this Dutch-built street we wish most particularly to 
particularize and point out It is a nohle-Iooking and i enerable man¬ 
sion having twice had the honour of accommodating tlje portly person 
of bluff King Harry the Eighth, and more than once been the lodging 
of good Queen Bess, of blessed memory It remains even at t^e ])re- 
sent time in pretty much the same i^rm as at the period we are writing 
about, the improving hands of modern architects not having out¬ 
raged its oak-panelled wainscoating, demolished its carved mantel¬ 
pieces, destroyed its wrought ceilings, altered its wide staircases and 
galleries, daubed its chambers with paint, or bricked up its curious pos¬ 
terns and multitudinous windows In an apartment of tins curious old 
mansion, at this penod the residence of Sir Philip de Mandeville, and 
which in Itself might have formed a subject for the artist s pencil, and 
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whose windows looked out upon a small patch of greensward running 
down to the river, sat a lovely girl, of about eighteen years of age 
The sun, streaming through the many-coloured panes of the case¬ 
ment, on which the household coat was emblazoned, tinged with rain¬ 
bow hues the leaves of the volume on which Catharine de RIandeville 
sought to fasten her attention, and her glance, spite of her efforts, ever 
and anon wandered from the dull page" before her to the gallant falcon 
she held upon her left hand 

Thine ejes, my bird,' she said, as she at length shut the volume 
before her, t^rew herself back m her chair, and apostrophised her fa¬ 
vourite hawk, " are beautiful, sparkling as the stars reflected from the 
moonlit waters, but thy spirit is subdued by the envious hood thou 
wearest, even as mine own is puddled by the words of the dry volume 
I in vaiti attempt to chain my attention to 
Catharine de Mandeville was the only child of Sir Philip de Man- 
deville, of Boxgrove Hall, in tl^e county of Kent Sir Philip was a na¬ 
tive of Sandwich, and owned the mansion we have in part described 
Himself and daughter were at the present time residing in Sandwich, 
preparatory to tie visit of the Queen, who had sigQihed her intention 
of being his guest during her stay at that lively town Sir Philip was 
a man who had risen rapidly to fortune during this reign, one who 
from small means had increased his store to half a millioii He was a 
patient, talented, and persevering man, and the riches he had amassed 
had been collected by that process of accrition which builds the ant- 
heap Although fund of money, he was not altogether a grasping and 
avaricious man Prudent and careful to a fault, he was also charita¬ 
ble, as well as ambitious He gave large sums to various cliari table 
institutions, and built a free-school in the town Of a quiet, retiring, 
and studious temper, he was distinguished by the modesty which be¬ 
longs to a great {^nius Like Jephlha, judge of Israel, he had one 
fair daughter, and no more She was beautiful as an eastern houri, 
and of her he was passing fond All the wealth he had amassed was 
for this, his lovely, but somewhat wayward child Having early lust 
his wife, he had educated the fair Catharine himself, and forgetting 
that his pupil wort petticoats in place of doublet and hose, had taught 
her all those studies, which in a son intended fur a learned profession 
might have been proper, but which, for a girl, were for the most part 
useless and ridiculous Catlianne de Mandeville, therefore, albeit she 
gave in to the wishes of her father, on whom she doted, pursuing the 
studies he loved to teach her, chose, after school-hours, to follow the 
bent of her own inclinations She had a wild slip of a kmsm in, one 
Valentine Harkaway, an athletic, rollicking, hunting youth, who had 
taught her to fly her falcon, and leap a dyke with e er a cavalier in the 
county Consequently, she could break a colt, or reclaim a hawk in 
the held as easily as she could translate a Greek ode m the closet 
The mantelpiece of the spacious oak-panelled apartment Catharine 
de Mandeville was seated in was keeping with the autiquity of the 
mansion It was a perfect triumph of art Some cunning arcmtect of 
a former time had exhausted his skill in its formation The carving in 
every part of it, from flooring to ceiling, was as elaborate as the tracery 
sometimes found on the screen of an old cathedral, and the devices as 
extraordinary as the skill with which they were executed 

The eye of the fair Catharme glanced from her hawk to the grim 
and satyr-like figures carved upon this old mantelpiece It was easier 
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to fix her thoughts upon any object rather than the dark volume he< 
fore her^ and her attention became fastened for the moment upon the 
representation of a stag-hunt cut in one part of this piece of furniture 
There uere the hunters, with their hounds and horns, the dogs in full 
cry, and the labouring stag full in view, she could almost ha\e fancied 
she heard the wild halloo and the cry of the pack as she gized This 
u as a favourite object with the fair huntress, she loved to contemplate 
this piece of sculpture better than the finest Holbein in her father s 
Italls She resolved to go forth to the marshes, and rose to summon 
the falconer, and her steed 

“ I cannot, like thee, she said, is she turned towards a portrait of 
Lady Jane Grey, winch hung upon the walls of the apartment, — “I 
cannot, like thee, thou lovt best, best, and most unfortunate of females, 
muse upon Plato, immurtd in a cloister, whilst all the gretnwood 
rings and my companions are chasing down the sun 

ilie fate of Lady Jane Grey always siddened the somewhat over- 
buoyant spirits of C itharine Htr father i family were connected with 
the Greys Lady Jme, before slit had the greatness thrust upon her 
which had caused Jier ruin, had sptnt some time in this very mansion 

Catharine stepped to the window, and throwing it open, walked forth 
upon the green, towards the bank of the river It was a lovely morn¬ 
ing in August Thewicw presented to her is, I dare say, well known 
to most of our readers Before her were the Sandwich Flats, at this 
period a reedy swamp, in which the heron flapped his wing, and the 
bog-bittern uttered his deep crj Flocks of wild geese, too, sent forth 
their wailing and musical scream as they wheeled about over this fen 
On the kft stood, upon a small elevation, the ancient castle of Rich- 
bnrough, the Rutupm of the Romans, and where the eagle had first been 
planted when the legions of Ca sar invaded Britain On the right was 
the wild sea-beach, on which liad once stood a Norman town, naught 
now remaining to tell the tale of its whenabout except an occasional 
vitrified fragment of the pavements of its nionastern s and churches, or 
perchance, a mass of the brickwork of a subsequent city, which, built 
upon Its foundation, h id also long sjnee flourished, stood its trial of 
sack and siegt, gone to decay, and was utterly forgotten Immediate¬ 
ly before htr, dark and sliadowy, were what at that time were the 
thick woods of minister 

1 he road which Inverses the Flats towards Sandwich on this bright 
morning shewed a different aspect to that which it now presents, when 
perchance a solitary van drawn by a raw-boned steed, is the sole ob¬ 
ject t<\be seen crawling along far as the eye can reach It was now 
well .sprinkled with wayfirers, carts, wiins, and an occasional horse¬ 
man More than one body of men-at-arms might also be observed 
upon the march, the sun glancing upon their stegl-jacks and long 
pikes, whilst a troop of cavalry clattered along in the distance In 
short, the preparation for Her Majesty s visit was already begnining to 
make some stir in the neighlmurhqpd 

The haven at feandwich during this period also wore a somewhat 
different appearance to that which it now presents Its waters, as 
we have siid, flowed close to the walls of Sir Philip Mandevilles 
mansion, and several tall ships were moored betw een his garden and 
the drawbridge which gives entrance to the town from the Idle of 
Thanet Amongst the merchant-/essels, and other portly-lexiking 
ships, which had come up the stream, and lay opposite the windows 
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of the Flemish-looking houses on its banks, one singular craft, had 
excited a good deal of curiosity amongst the seigniors and rich burghers 
of the town of Sandwich on this morning The vessel, which had 
tome up with the tide on the previous night, had something the look 
of a ship of war, and was of a foreign build She looked like a 
Spaniara, a carrosel, one of those lighter crafts which accompanied the 
huge vessels soon afterwards from Spam, and threatening our little 
island, m the shape of a hii^ half moon, gut such a drubbing by 
Messrs Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher 

This vessel, had rather nuzrled the steeple-hatted, stiff-necked, 
peaked-beaided, and short-cloaked individuals who lounged, and took 
their walk of meditations amongst the piles of merchandize, tubs, and 
bales, which at that time lay upon the adjacent wharfs 

She had rather a mysterious look and the men on board her 
were as odd-looking is the tr ift herself A couple of sentinels paced 
the deck, armed with long-barrelled Spanish matchlocks, and equipped 
in quilted buff doublets and steel head-pieces, whilst some half dozen 
swarthy-looking soldiers, with huge rapiers, and bearded like the 
pard, ’ sprawled in different parts of the vessel, andt which it was evi¬ 
dently the purpose of the sentinels as carefully to keep them from 
leaving, as they had already shown a determination to allow of none of 
the curious citizens to enter 

After contempl iting the view from the river side for a brief space, 
Catharine opened the little wicket which gave entrance to the sta¬ 
bling of Mandeville House, and gave orders for her palfrey to be sad¬ 
dled, and her falconer to be in attendance, as she intended to go forth 
to the sand-hills by the sea-shore, and exercise her favourite hawk 
The round of the small tower in which Sir Philip Mandeville kept his 
falcons was partially washed by the waters of the haven, and the vessel 
we have described was moored to one of the large rings m its buttressed 
walls 

Catharine de Mandeville (as was, indeed, customary amongst the 
daughters of the fine old English gentlemen of the olden time) gave a 
good deal of her attention to the management of the hawking depart¬ 
ment bhe knew a hawk from a hand saw as well as e er a huntsman 
in the county As she quitted the falconry, after giving a glance at 
Its feathered occupants, her attention was attracted towards the vessel, 
which was moored at the extremity of the little quay upon which the 
stabling and hunting-offices were built Her quick eye immediately 
saw that this was not one of the ordinary ‘'argosies which were ac¬ 
customed to come up the haven, and she became interested m its ap¬ 
pearance 

During this reign the rage for foreign discovery was at its height 
The minds of men of the Raleigh school were filled with the wildest 
ideas of the wonders to be found beyond sea Enchanted islands were 
commonly reported to have been occasionally seen, and sailors had 
brought buck reports of having touched upon shores peopled with spi¬ 
rits , lands, whose very gales breathed the softest melody of unearthly 
music The Spanish Alain, too, where boys went to span counter with 
doubloons and dollars, and the pantiles of whose edifices were of pure 
gold, was at this period a land of desire, and those vessels which re¬ 
turned safe from the dangers of these unknown seas were regarded 
with the deepest interest Tales of horror, too, bad occasionally es¬ 
caped the lips of the few desperadoes who had returned Over their 
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cups they had descnbed deeds of sin and shame, sufficient to render 
them abhorred and shunned Cold-blooded slaughter, in its most hor¬ 
rible form, had stained their deeds, whilst wringing from the wonder¬ 
ing Indians a confession of the whereabout of their mines and hoarded 
treasures, which, except in the heated imaginations of their torturers, 
had no existence 

The fair Agnes loved to listen to the tales she had heard of the ad¬ 
venturers of the period, and the wonders they were reported to have 
seen Many a winter s night in the hall of Boxgrove House she had 
sat and listened, whilst the snow-storm rattled against the casement, 
to the stones of her wild kinsman, Valentine Harkaway* who bad him¬ 
self made the western voyage 

The wonder of all time, too, who at this period was comparatively 
unknown, was himself imbued with some of the wild fancies then so 
prevalent One of the triumphs of his pen had pictured such an island 
as we have described, peopled it with^spirits, given it wto the power 
of an enchanter, and hlled its spicy breezes with strange noises, un¬ 
earthly voices, and ravished the astonished ears of shipwrecked mariners 
with heavenly btrgiins • 

Whilst the fair Agnes looked upon this mysterious craft, the sounds 
of a fray suddenly caught her ear The town drums beat, men shouted 
to each othsr, the tread of hasty feet was beard running hither and 
thither, and more than one shot was bred Whilst she listened to the 
tumult, several of the great unwashed of the town, reeking with the 
violence of action, bats, clubs, and other offensive weapons in their 
hard hands, rushed tumultuously upon the little quay beside her fa¬ 
ther 8 domain, and regarding the ship before them with angry looks, 
but for the guard which was mounted on her deck, appeared as if they 
would have boarded her without so much as by her leave As it was, 
they arrayed themselves alongside, and making as much noise and out¬ 
cry as the mob assailing Coriolanus in the capitol, they threw up their 
sweaty nightcaps, brandished their cudgels, and vented their spleen in 
the threats they were afraid to put in execution 

" Down with the cursed Catalans' they shouted “ Sink the 
piratical craft, and hang up the rascally crew ’ 

The demeanour of the excited townsfolks qiiickl) aroused the vigi¬ 
lance of the adventurers A brass drum was heard rolling upon her 
deck, and a company of matchlocks were quickly enranked An am- 
phibious-looking, swarthy-visaged fellow, half military, half naval in 
appearance, all slops, boots, and whiskers, with a hat, sword, scarf, and 
strut„ like Ancient Pistol in the play, immediately took command of 
this party of men, and ordered a section to advance and clear the 
rout from the vicinity of the vessel A party upon this instantly 
leaped upon the quay, fixed the long rests of their matchlocks, threw 
back their right legs, blew their matches, and took steady aim at the 
mob before them ^ 

The hint was not long in beyig taken The excited townsfolks, 
making a rush to escape up Three-post Alley, a narrow passage which 
leads from the quay into Strand Street, trampled neighbour Muddle- 
wick, the tallow-chandler, to death in their fright, and, choking up 
the alley, the Widow Jones was smothered in the press, and two 
slaughtermen and the custodier de le hog house* crippled for life 

Whilst the matchlockmen made the demonstration we have described, 
* So called in the fifteenth century, according to the ancient records of the town. 
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and the valorous Cinqne-Porters endeavoured to escape from the wrath 
to come, the crew of the Bonaventura were not idle They quidcly 
unmoored her, filled her fore-sail, the grim ancient recalled his party 
from the quay, and the vessel began to drop down with the tide to¬ 
wards the drawbridge which gives entrance to the town from the Isle 
of Thanet Ere they reached it, however, a large concourse of free 
burgesses, and freemen who were not burgesses, poured out from the 
gate-house to oppose their progress, upon observing which, the officer 
we have before described, himself headed a second detachment from the 
vessel, marched down upon the mob, and drove them pell-mell into the 
town, shut the gates upon them, and themselves raising the draw¬ 
bridge , whilst the vessel glided past, they once more leaped on board 
As they did so, however, the enraged citizens poured a volley upon 
them from the battlements of the gate-house, by which three of the 
crew were killed upon her deck 

The vessel had borne the contumely of the Sandwich folks up to 
this moment with the contempt and patience which silent merit so oft 
of the unworthy takes, she now, however, spoke to them with one of 
her guns, which, thundenng from her deck, went crashing through the 
iron-htudded gate, and shivering half the windows of the houses in 
Strand Street with the concussion of its discharge, bounded up High 
Street, and imbedded itself in the mill-walls 

A not m this lively town was nut, during the reign of Good 
Queen Bess, an aftair of such uncommon occurrence as to be matter of 
great surprise to the fair Catharine The persecution for religion in 
Brabant and Flanders drove many families to our Kentish towns The 
manufacturers came in bodies, and chose their utuations with great 
judgment, distributing themselves so as not to interfere with one an¬ 
other The workers in sayes, baize, and fiannel fixed themselves at 
Sandwich, the silk-workers settled higher up upon the banks of the 
same river which we have described, at Canterbury, the workers in 
thread seated themselves upon the Medway, at Maidstone A party 
of gardeners, discovering the nature of the soil about Sandwich to be 
extremely favourable to the growth of all esculent plants, fixed them¬ 
selves there, to the great advantage of the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood, whose tables were supplied with a variety of new and 
wholesome vegetables * These strangers, however, constantly excited 
the jealousy of the native tradesmen, and the avarice of the ruling 
powers of the corporation, and consequently the townsfolk were often 
at issue with the half Dutcht neighbours, who had done them the fa¬ 
vour to fix their residence on their swamp, and hard crab-tree and old 
iron were usually the arbitrators between them 

* These advantages were quickly extended to other places, as the sh'ps convened 
laige quantities of the seeds of such plants to London, and all over the kingdom 
Indeed, in 1509 there was not a salad in all England, and cabbages, carrots tui 
nips, anJhthet plants, according to Andcison s History of the Rise and Fiogress 
of Commerce,” were imported trom the Netherlands 

f Many ol the names m Kent, especially m Sandwich, are derived from these 
Dutch and Walloon emigrants , tor instauce, De Vinck has been made into De- 
wtnk, Vande Walla into Waller Van de Velda into Valder, Van Bunke into 
Brooks, and so forth Sir V’llliam Moiison, in his naval tracts, gives an account 
of his anihoi nig iii the mouth of Sandwich harbour in May, 1615, in order to pro 
tert a Diinkirker that had taken shelter in the haven from two Hollanders, who 
were lying there to intercept her By bis gallunti y he obliged the Dutchmen to 
give up the chase, and permit the Dunkirkei to escape Had your Lordships,' 
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The present not, however, seemed a more serious matter, to judge 
from what had lUSt transpired, than was usual even in the lively town 
of Sandwich The row seemed on the increase too, there was shout¬ 
ing and bellowing in Galliard Street, hallooing and screaming in Lucks- 
boat Street, and murder cried m the Butchery The fair Catharine 
therefore withdrew from the haven side, and, retiring to the greensward 
in front of her residence, re-entered the room we have before described 
Valentine Harkaway, as we have said, was a relative of Sir Philip 
de Mandeville He was a Kentish original, a bold, honest-hearted, 
reckless youth, possessing good qualities, which quite redeemed his 
roughness of manner and violence of temper With the good folks 
of Sandwich he was perpetually at feud Hawks, hounds, and horses 
were his passion, and lucky it was both for himself and the townsfolk 
that most of his time was passed amongst the sporting gentry of the 
neighbourhood, for, when not engaged in tracking, in trailing, hunt¬ 
ing, and hawking, he was generally mixed up in some of the brawls 
which disturbed the streets, and squabbhng with the inh ibitants of 
Sandwich He involved them, indeed, in one sweeping benediction, 
and sent to the £ends the whole Cinque Port, its barons, its burgesses, 
Its supporters of royal canopies, its mayor, its stewards of the court, its 
Queen s bailiffs, and the town-clerk Nay, his great astonishment, he 
said to his fair couSin, whilst watching the preparations made to re¬ 
ceive the Queen at his uncle s house, was how her gracious Majesty, 
heaven bless her, could think of setting foot in so nauseous a quag 
Having been early left an orphan, he had been much noticed by liis 
relative, and was a kind of attached slave of the radiant Cath trine 
Her he worshipped, as it were, at a distance, and, although constantly 
her companion in her hawking expeditions, would never allow to him¬ 
self that he was anything but *‘her poor servant' That be loved her 
with a deep and all-absorbing devotion was quite apparent, but he 
veiled his feelings in an assumed roughness of manner when in her 
presence, and, content to live upon a scattered smile, made himself 
necessary to the fair huntress, by overlooking the sporting department 
at Boxgrove, breaking the steeds, training the hawks, tending the 
hounds, and even horsewhipping the falconers and grooms if they re¬ 
quired it Sir Philip, too, be regarded as a superior being, a sort of 
demi-god, and his usual boisterous style was laid aside when m com¬ 
pany with the old peak-bearded sage In fact, he would hang upon 
every word his uncle uttered, as if some magician had sptll-bound him, 
and listen with open mouth to steal his sweet and honied sentences 
Indeed Valentine loved his uncle for those qualities he himself u as 
must deficient in, and the old man prized his nephew in the same ratio, 
for his dare-devil spirit, honest heart, and untaught manners, and, al¬ 
beit he treated his nephew to m iny a homily upon tjie subject of meek¬ 
ness and humility, secretly admired the readiness with which, on slight 
provocation, his hand sought his rapier’s hilt ^ 

As the fair Catharine re-enteged the apartment we have first found 
her in, she was met there by her eccentric cousin from the opposite 

he says, addressing himself to liOid Llsmere and Sir Francis Bacon, seen the dis¬ 
position and tarriHge of the people of Sandwich, you would have thought it strange 
that subjects durst oppose themselves so openly against the state Thousands ot 
people crowded upon the shore cried success to the Hollanders cursing tmth me 
and his Majesty s ship But tis no marvel, for most of the inhabitants are eithei 
born bred, oi dracended Irom Holland ” 
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door He was accoutred in the dress it was kis usual fancy to wear, 
and which, except on very particular occasions, he never deigned to 
alter the fashion of A huntsman s loose frock was indeed almost his 
only wear, a broad buff belt sustained his couteau du chasse, long buff 
gauntlets reached to his elbows, and his heavy riding-boots were palled 
up to the middle of his thighs Upwards of six feet in height, he 
sported a breadth of back and shoulder that would have done honour to 
a life-guardsman of the present day 
" How now, cousin Kate,” said he, as he strode into the apartment, 
dashed his beaver upon the table, and seized the fair Catharine’s ala¬ 
baster hand in his own capacious hst These island carrion here are 
at their dirty work again What the foul fiend is the row in Sand¬ 
wich now f ’ 

His cousin smiled archly at him as she answered, What, a not in 
town, Valentine," she said, and you inquiring of me regarding it ? 
Come, that is indeed somewhat out of the usual order of things ' 
"May I die the death of a fat buck, said Valentine, *‘if I know 
aught of the matter B’oody with spurring, I have but now arrived 
from London, dispatched hitherwards by your father, Kate He ex¬ 
pected a vessel was arrived in this filthy ditch beneath your windows, 
and on receipt of letters when he reached town, posted me neck-and- 
heels with instructions regarding her 
"What vessel is thit, Valentine^' inquired the curious maiden 
"Where from, and uhither bounds 
"La, you there now’ returned Valentine "To see what frail 
specimens even the best of you weak women are 1 am not quite posi¬ 
tive, my pretty coz, that 1 am at liberty to answer your queries The 
port she hath visited is a secret, cousin The intent and purport of 
her voyage is equally private, and tlie nature of the cargo she hath on 
board is also a mystery 

" In faith, then,' returned the fair Catharine, " I care not for your 
mysteries. Sir Valentine, since I think I can give a shrewd guess upon 
the matter I caught a glimpse of a sliip, called the Bonaventura, not 
ten minutes back She‘s one of the vessels my father fitted out for 
the North West Seas, the land of promise ’ » 

"Ay, and performance, too,’ said Valentine, "but come, your 
guess 18 not far off the mark The Bonaventura, with a crew of bold 
fellows, and officered by one or two of the bravest in the land, hath 
made a successful voyage to Cataia, Solomon s Ophir, mv girl By a 
letter from Captain Frobisher* to your father, I learned that he sailed 
sixty degrees north-west beyond Friesland, and came upon an island 
inhabited by strange and savage Indians, where he landed, marched 

* Captain Martin Frobiiher actually sailed to Cataia, near China, at this period 
Discovenng a passage oy the North West Seas, he came upon a place inhabited by 
savaces, from whence he brought a piece of black stone, like sea coal The gold¬ 
smiths, on fits return, assayed it, and vowed it rich in gold ore, the next season be 
therefore adventured again, and freighted tiyo vessels home with this black stone, 
and in 1678, his project was so nfe in credit that he set sail a third time, with fif 
teen good ships, and freighted them all home from the same mines Some of his 
vessels were lost, and the boasted ore turned out mere dross Frobisher was after 
wards knighted, for set vice against the Spanish armada Shakspeare touches upon 
this business m '■* The Merry Wives of Windsor ” * I will not believe such 

Catalan, though the pnest o' the town commended him for a true man " he makes 
Ford say In fact, Catalan and Frobisher became byewords for vain boasters just 
at that period 
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into the interior, conquered the natives, and discovered several mines 
containing gold ore Ay, Kate, this is no counterfeit, but the real 
stuff—gaudy, glittering gold By the lord, Kate, you 11 have a dowry 
fit for the bnde of an Indian prince ” 

''Be not over-sure of that, Walter," returned his cousin "The 
bold spirits who constitute some part of the crew of your vessel have 
been drinking deep in the town, as far as 1 can understand the matter, 
and have brought the good ship into difficulties Nay, that most wor« 
thy Catalan is, I take it, the cause of the hubbub you hear without 
there' 

"Now, the red pestilence strike them," said Vafentine, starting 
up, and rushing to the casement in the hall of the mansion, "as 
sure as death they 11 cause some mischief to my uncle's craft Why 
have you not told me this before, Kate?' 

The scene Valentine had beheld from the casement of his uncle s 
mansion was in itself sufficient to mpve his feelings under any circum¬ 
stances One unlucky individual was beset in Strand Street by a 
whole rout of ruffians, although with his long rapier before him, and 
his back planted against the palisades in front o£ the house, he uas 
endeavouring to sell himself as dearly as possible He was just at 
that moment on the even of being beaten to the earth by his numerous 
assailants, when he was released by the sudden appearance of our 
friend Valentine upon the scene 

That worthy came to the rescue like a tiger, and dealing his blows 
right and left with tremendous energy, snatched the stranger from the 
unknightly cudgels of his assailants, and with the assistance of some of 
the serving-men of his uncle s establishment, succeeded in bringing 
him off, and dragging him into the mansion, just as Master Mumble, 
the mayor, together with the whole posse comtatus, thrust into the 
fray The gallant who had been thus snatched from the clutches of 
the Sandwichers, was a youth of some two-and-twenty years of age 
He had been considerably mauled in the affray, but, seen under every 
disadvantage, he quickly found favour m the eyes of the fair Catharine 

Meanuhilethe vessel we have before mentioned in this history had 
successfully warped her*way, spite of the townsfolk, along the haven, 
and followed by a cloud of skirmishers, consisting of a crew of patches, 
" Rude mechanics, who worked for bread upon the Sandwich stalls, ’ 
had got fairly out to sea Whatever the nature of her cargo might 
have been, and how come by, (for these were days m which the most 
renowned of our naval heroes were most unscrupulous conscienced 
bladps,* and when once fairly on the high-seas, made war upon their 
owp account occasionally,) it was very evident those in command had 
no desire or intention that their papers should be overhauled either by 
the mobility of this Cinque Port, or those in authority over them 

Perfectly aware, from former embroilments in other lands afar, that 
the present excitement in the town was caused by their otp officers, 

• 

* The Pelican, commanded by Diake , the Elizabeth, by Winter, accompanied 
by the Marygold, ot thirty tons, the Ply Boat of fifty tons, the Ghnstopher, a pin¬ 
nace of fifteen tons sailed from Plymouth, Idth November, 1577, sailed round the 
world, and returned to the same port, 3rd November, 1580 1 he ship m which 

Drake sailed was visited by Elizabeth, who conferred knighthood upon him, there 
by settling all controversy upon the subject oi the %mmeiuie mms he had brought 
home The Pelican remained for years at Deptford, an object of public admiration, 
tiU her timbers fell to decay 
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and who had donned their bravery that morning, and gone ashore for a 
lark amongst the Cinque Port bona robav, the grim ancient, who we 
have before seen in command of the vessel, had thought it best to 
bring-to bejond the draw-bndge for a time, and marching his party of 
men-at-arms into the town, drove the mob up High btreet, into St 
Clements churchyard, where he treated the townsfolk to a benefit 
amongst the tombstones, and giving them one or two volleys, crippled 
two of the civic-guard for life, and obliged several of the native 
burghers of the town to take measure of that portion of ground which 
was now adequate to all their future wants and wishes By this means 
he succeeded in bringing most of his party on board , all indeed, but 
two unluck) individuals, who, having become separated in the confu¬ 
sion, were pounced upon by the civil power, and fairly hunted through 
the town, as if they had been stranger curs in a rabid state Master 
Mumble the mayor, indeed, who had somewhat recovered from the 
sousing he had jieceived in the w^ter delf, was himself in a state of 
partial hydrophobia, and vowing vengeance against the run igates if he 
could but catch them, swore they should have a taste of the fl ivonr of 
every stream in thp town, from the roaring gutter t^ the sliughttr- 
house dyke Under these circumstances one of the fugitives, is we 
have seen, was rescued and sheltered in Sir Philip Miiidt villc s man¬ 
sion in Strand Street, and thither Mr Mayor, bnmfiill of ire and 
dyke-witer, followed, to demand him 

Indeed, the wild, adventurous life these gallants lived, thtir perse¬ 
verance amidst storm and wreck, the difficulties they encountered m 
distant lands, and even the horrors they wire reported to hive been 
witness to, give them a degree of interest during tins reign such as is 
hardly to be conceived in our times The spirit of the time wis en¬ 
tirely military, chivalry was the order of the day, “ A fair vestal mas 
throned by the West* and around her footstool knelt the choice-driwn 
cavaliers and master spirits of the world All Christendom, too, was 
about to receive a fillip, and a horseboy to become The wonder of the 
world, —^‘Shakspeare was dipping his pen in his own heart 

The romantic ideas of the fair Catharine were all in favour of foreign 
adventure The circumstances, therefore, un^er which the handsome 
stranger had been introduced to her presence, were in themselves 
sufficient to interest her in his favour, and when she looked upon his 
noble countenance, tall figure, and graceful air seen to idvintnge in 
the rich and elegmt costume he ivore, she could almost have thought 
she beheld the personification of one of the characters of a favourite 
play she had ju^t been perusing, with feelings of wonder, admiration, 
and delight In short, the fair Catharine fell headlong m love with 
the stranger at first sight 

“1 might call him,' she said to herself, 

' A thing divine, for nothing natiirsl 
r, 1 ever naw bo noble ’ 

When, therefore. Master Mumble, ^tlie mayor, accompanied by the 
the hog-beadle, the supervisor of the water delf, the town-clerk, and 
the possecomitatus, clamoured for admittance at the portal of the man¬ 
sion demanding instant and unconditional surrender of the fair Cath i> 
rines guest, she resolved to save him from their rapacious clutches 
Her steeds were ready saddled in the stables, and making the stranger 
\outh change doublets with her cousin Valentine, slouched his features 
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under a wide-brimmed beaver, gave him the hawk she earned with 
one hand, and with the other led him through a small closet-like apart¬ 
ment, to the stabling, where, mounting him upon the groom a steed, 
she jumped upon her own palfrey, and, desiring Valentine to admit 
the mayor into the mansion as she quitted it, she galloped into Strand 
Street, dashed through the mob, and, clearing the Canterbury gate, 
turned up a narrow road to the right, and taking the way to Rich- 
borough safely reached the walls of the old Roman fortress which 
< lud upon the small elevation where the legions of Ciesar leaped 
’son vhen they invaded Britain 

1 he stranger cavalier had found some difficulty in*keeping at the 
hridle-rem of the delicate creature who thus galloped over rough and 
smooth in wild career, along the rough and dangerous road they had 
traversed They had small opportunity for converse, but his eyes had 
told him that Diana herself was not more lovely than the fair votaress * 
by his side She pulled up her steed upon the mysterious cross within 
the are i of the castle, and pointed* out to him the ifionaventur i just 
then clearing the mouth of the haven, and getting out to sea There 
are some brief moments in man s career worth a whole age of common¬ 
place life To* the fair Catharine and her com*panion the fleeting 
minutes which had passed since they had become acquainted were, per¬ 
il ips, the light “nijircr to shine igam in the dull stream of life, this 
Roman fortress, swept by the blasts of near two thousand years, the 
gretnest spot m memory s waste Remembrance in after years would 
hallow these sacred precincls, and dwell fondly upon every trifling in¬ 
cident of that short ride with fetlings of romantic interest, only to be 
furnished by the peculiar situation 

riie cavalier dismounted from Ins steed, and pressed the hand of his 
t iir iieliverer The terror of the mayor, the hog-beadle, and the town- 
clerk, were all forgotten as he gazed upon the chiselled features of the 
f nr C itharine, with her beautiful dark tresses streaming in the wind 
Even the supervisor of the water delf was forgotten His story had 
been told in her too-willing ear, even in the brief ten minutes they had 
conversed together, as they rested their panting steeds The lady 
pointed to a small hostel situates upon the Sandwich Flats, towards 
Pegw ell By sw'ift riding he might reach it, gain a boat, and get on 
boird Ins ship, now tossing in the bay The cavalier swore hy the 
saeied symbol upon which she stood on that day fortnight he would 
return to cl urn the fair Catharine fur his bride Ihey would meet 
upon that cross 

riie setting sun tinged the massive rums of Richborough, and the 
^veiling bree/e sighed in dreary whispers ilong its wills, and still Ca- 
1 'rine de Mandeville sat, sad ind solitary, on her steed, and watched 
‘'mail boat winch was pulling fur the Bunaventura, now rounding the 
loint When the small speck which contained h^r lover also disap- 
leared, she turned her horse’s head, and rode back to Sandwich One 
Orief fortnight, and they would meet again He had sworn ft by Rieh- 
borough Cross Would he ke^ his word^ lime will shew Ere 
nightfall the gallant Bouaventura was ashore upon the Goodwin Sands 
Ihose dreadful depths swallowed up for ever the treasures of the 
Catalan mines The good ship bulged, the waves rushed m fast, and 
all that was evermore seen of the crew then on board was three grim- 
looking adventurers lashed to a mast, who were washed underneath 
Broadstairs ClilF next morning, dead 
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BY ALPUEO CROWQUILL 

Brightly shone the moon over the fair city of Venice, and wher¬ 
ever her silvery rays kissed the dark waters of them any canals which 
intersect that mart of merchants, as the gay gondolas passed and re¬ 
passed, rippling the smooth surface with their prows and hn-like oars, 
they appeared like the shining scales of huge serpents, undulating and 
sporting among her marble palaces 
In one of the remotest corners of the place dwelt the usurer Guiseppe 
Valdoni Rumour reported him as rich as Croesus, but he had one 
gem in his possession which he valued above his gold, his only daugh¬ 
ter, Bianca, a jewel without a flaw • Serenades were nightly performed 
under the* balcony of his residence, and all the gallants of Venice en¬ 
deavoured to win the attention of the<^wealthy heiress of Valdoni 
Of all the suitors who sought the lovely Bianca, none found favour 
in her eyes but Ludovico, the gav, bold, reckless Ludovico In person 
he was eminently handsome, ana in her estimation, who had only the 
opportunity of judging of a lover by sight, he was as far above bU his 
competitors She loved him ' ay, and with a fervour which » only 
known in southern climes 
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Trutjli to say, Ludovico was an inconstant man, a gambler, and u 
bankrupt in every virtue 

It was midnight, and Bianca, with palpitating heart, was watching 
in the balcony Ludovico came alone in a gondola She threw to him 
a bag of gold, and was about to descend, and to place herself under the 
protection of her suitor 

** Dearest, best^beloved Bianca,” said the deceiver, to morrow at 
this hour I will be here and bear y^u away, if I survive the disap¬ 
pointment of to-night Everything will then be ready for my bride 
Farewell! And he rowed briskly away from the startled damsel, 
who for his sake had betrayed the confidence of her fond father h? ab¬ 
stracting the bag of gold 

Cold and heartless as was Ludovico, he felt a pang as he lost sight 
of the confiding and aflectionate Bianca, ** But, thought he, with 

f lausible sophistry, ** has she not robbed her own father ? And shall'* 
keep faith with one who has proved faithless to him who gave her 
being ? Worthless wanton • ’ • • 

The gallant, having reached his destination, hastily moored his gon¬ 
dola, and eagerly clutching the bag of gold, concealed it beneath his 
cloak, and hurtled homewards Passing beneatlf a dark colonnade, 
reposing m the still shadow of the moon, and calculating in his own 
mind the worth of ^he ducats of which he had so unworthily possessed 
himself, he was startled by approaching footsteps, and, turning round, 
observed three men close upon his track They were evidently bent 
upon overtaking him, and, mmost before he had presence of mind to 
draw his rapier, they fell upon him, and, encumbered by his cloak and 
the weight of his treasure, he was unable to repel their sanguinary 
attack, and drop^d lifeless at the feet of the brigands, pierced with 
many wounds The bag of gold chinked upon the pavement, they 
seized the weighty prize, and, rushing from the spot, turned into the 
Piazza di San Marco, thence crossing the Rfalto, they encountered the 
night-watch, who surrounded and captured them 
They were searched, speedily deprived of their newly-acquired trea¬ 
sure, and conducted forthwith to tlie guard-house, where being recog¬ 
nised by the authorities as indiiFerent characters, and being examined 
separately, giving n different account of their objects and pursuits, 
they were locked up, in order to be examined the following morning 
by the magistrate 

They would willingly have relinquished their plunder to bribe their 
captors, but the latter were too numerous to act dishonestly without 
the fear, of detection, although, under other circumstances, and for 
siiclf a consideration, they might willingly have refrained from pressing 
thd charge 

The magistrate before whom the culprits were ushered on the fol¬ 
lowing morning was a stern man, and possessed great influence in the 
state of Venice 

“Fortunately for ye,' said he, addressing the pnsoners,*'*there is 
no proof that you have obtained this bi^ with violence, but we may 
reasonably infer that such plunder was not filched from the lawful 
possessor while he retained life Justice, ever associated with divine 
mercy, and of which we are the unworthy dispenser, charitably gives 

? rou the benefit of our ignorance and the want of evidence Your 
ives are spared,^—and may you repent of your evil deeds We attach 
the property in behalf of the rightful owner, and in the meantime 
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consign you to imprisonment, in order that, should any evidence here¬ 
after arise in your favour, jou may have the benefit of it Away with 
them •’ 

The prisoners were removed, and the night-watch who had captured 
them were liberally rewarded The bag of gold remained with the 
magistrate, who was too much occupied with official business to set on 
foot any inquiries respecting the lawful possessor He placed the 
treasure in his strong chest \^en the investigation took place, his 
two nephews were present, and contemplated the bag, which appeared 
to have some talismanic influence upon all who gazed upon it, with an 
irresistible desre of appropriation They laughed at the idea of its 
being locked up, and consigned to the same fate as the prisoners In 
their liberal philosophy they determined that distribution was far 
wiser than accumulation, and, with a virtue that is so uncommon in 
the world, they had long practised what they preached In the exercise 
of this moral principle they had both become deeply indebted, and, 
with that fervent generosity kno\^ only to the heart of youth, they 
longed to liquidate their liabilities There was no owner for the bag 
of gold, therefore they argued that it could not be better disbursed 
than in the payment of their debts of honour Having come to this 
conclusion, the two honest youths resolved to cut up this stray golden 
goose, and feast themselves and their creditors therewith 

When sleep had sealed the eyelids of all within the magistrate s 
dwelling, Giovanni and Guiseppe stealthily quitted their chambers, and 
proceeded to the strong-room, where the bag of gold was carefully de¬ 
posited The sympathy of their pursuit bad compelled them, although 
individually reluctant, to come to a mutual understanding Now Gui¬ 
seppe, who was married, contended with his cousin that he was en¬ 
titled to two-thirds of the treasure, his liabilities, too, were larger 
than Giovanni s, and, in his opinion, justified this division They both 
at last came to the determination of decamping, should they obtain 
possession, and thus escape both the ire of their uncle and the impor¬ 
tunities of their creditors Guiseppe s wife was on a visit to her fa¬ 
ther, and his only son, a beautiful boy of four years old, was left in his 
cure, he therefore took the precaution of consigning him to the care 
of a trusty gondolier, who was to row to a certain point, where he pro¬ 
posed to join him 

But to return to the magistrate’s strong-room, which overlooked the 
canal They succeeded, with some difficulty, in forcing open the chest 
containing the treasure, and Giovanni grasped the coveted prize 
** Tis mine' cried he, exultingly 
“ Tis ours,* said Guiseppe, holding out his eager hand 
" Stay," replied Giovanni, “ I have had half the danger,—surely I 
am entitled to half the plunder Nothing less will satisfy me * 

“ How 1—why, did you not promise to be content with one third ? 
said Guiseppe 

" I had-not then possession,” replied Giovanni 
Guiseppe burned with rage, ana, darting forward, snatched the bag 
of gold ftom bis cousin s ^rasp, and rushing towards the balcony, ex¬ 
claimed, Do you persist in your demand ? Will nothing less satisfy 
you 

“ Corpo dt Bacco ' nothing answered the other savagely 
Then thus ends the dispute,” said Guiseppe, and, opening the 
casement, he wildly cast the gold mto the canal 
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A pierotng shnek followed, not from the disappointed Giovanni, but 
from the waters below Oniseppe had cast the bag of gold upon the 
innocent head of his child, and killed it' 

Giovanni ded, conscious of his participation in the robbery, and too 
soon the distracted father learned the fate of his bov, and went raving 
mad 1 

Giovanni, the fugitive, was reported to have plundered his uncle 
The gondolier, meanwhile, had cunningly concealed the bag of gold, 
and produced a log of wood, which he asserted had been cast from the 
window, and was the cause of the death of Guiscppes sun, and, 
safe in the insanity of the wretched father, be carried home the 
treasure 


A slip of parchment was tied round the neck of the fatal bag, indi¬ 
cating that It contained one thousand golden ducats But, through 
fear, or some mysterious influence, the gondolier could not be induced 
to break the seal that fastened it, fearful even of keeping it in his 
humble dwelling, he carefully inclosedT it in a box, and buried it in his 
little garden • 

Now the gondolier had an only daughter, Veronica, who was very 
beautiful, and she had many suitors among her own ^ass The hand¬ 
some, gay, and dissipated Beppo, however, was her chosen favourite 
He rowed so well, and. so sweetly, that the maid was charmed, 
notwithstanding his suspected gallantries 
An old tradesman of Venice happened to meet Veronica one even¬ 
ing, as her father was taking her home in his gondola, and became ena¬ 
moured of her charms He sought her father, and offered her his 
protection ' The gondolier confessed himself highly flattered by his 
notice, but declined the honour 

Take her to wife, said the blufl' gondoher, and she is yours I 
can give her a dowry Say the word, and the girl and a thousand 
golden ducats are yours 

** What' exclaimed the tradesman, whose avarice equalled his new 
passion, “ you are foking 

“ By the Virgin' replied tht father, " I speak the truth 
The affair was soon settled between the gondolier and the trades¬ 
man , but there was one person who was by no means pleased by the 
bargain, Beppo, who vowtd vengeance against the bridegroom, al¬ 
though be was quite ignorant of the means which had brought about 


the marriage 

Veronica was married, and the old man conveyed the maid, and the 
bag of gold, to his house On the following morning he was found 
murdered, stabbed in fifty places by a poniard As he was but a 
tradesmau, the authorities took httle or no trouble in seeking out the 
assassin These affairs were so common in the city of merchants 
The widow took possession of the old man s property, and concealed 
the bag of gold, which had been the fatal cause of this unwise and un- 
propitious alliance 

A few months afterwards the tesf^less widow married the murderer 
of her husband Guilt, however, rarely goes unpunished, and ere a 
few short months elapsed, Veronica discovered that the man whom 
she once idolized, and for whom she bad sacrificed so much, was in 
every way unworthy of her love He lavishly expended the estate of 
her late husband in his unlawful pleasures, while she, deserted by him, 
pined in sorrow and in solitude Proud, overbearing, and revengeful, 
VOL xy 2 c 
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Veronica s passion of love was soon transformed to hatred the most in¬ 
tense 

The bag of gold, which she had careful!} concealed, remained nu- 
touclied Depositing it in a place of safet}, she instantly sought the 
presence of the )udge, and denounced her renegade and unworthy hus¬ 
band as a murderer' 

Beppo was seized, and the evidence she produced was so conclusive 
that the worthless husband was condemned to the rack 

Veronica retired to a nunnery, hoping to obtain pardon for her sms, 
and presented the bag of gold as m offering to the convent! 

The bursar' or treasurer of the convent was a certain Brother An- 
selmo, a thin, bilious man, severe and taciturn, who verily looked like 
a skeleton clothed in parchment He was regarded as almost a saint 
by the good sisters, so punctilious was he in the performance of the re¬ 
ligious duties It IS true that he had been a great reprobate in his 
youth, and it is equally true t^at he had become a great hypoente 
The bag of gold was confided to his custody , and so fearful was he of 
Its corrupting influence, that he resolved to convey it far from the pure 
atmosphere of th^ convent, for fear of contamination This was as* 
suredly carrying his scruple to the extreme He first, probably, enter¬ 
tained the insane idea of casting the “ root of all evil beneath the 
blue waves of the Adriatic, but upon mature deliberation he contend¬ 
ed that It would be better to lay it by for charitable purposes Sinner 
as he was, he might one day be in want of it, he therefore resolved to 
deposit it forthwith in the hands of a trusty fnend-in-need, who had 
supplied his necessities in the days of his 1 imented extravagance 
Unfortunately for Brother Ansclmo, he carried the bag of gold to the 
lawful owner, who instantly recognised and reclaimed the stolen ducats 
He possessed irrefragable proofs that the parchment-label was in his 
own hand-writing, and embraced the precious bag of gold with the 
fondness of a parent who had recovered his lost child Brother An- 
selmo vainly remonstrated, and the interview concluded by the miserly 
money-lender unceremoniously kicking him out, retaining possession of 
the fat'll treasure 

Fain would the astonished brfrsar have resented this unseemly re¬ 
buff, but a consciousness of his own villany made him gulp the in¬ 
dignity which was put upon him, but be vowed vengeance Before 
he could put in t xecution bis secret purposes his defalcation was disco¬ 
vered , he was summoned before the tribunal, and condemned to pass 
the remainder of his wretched existence in a dungion ' 

The bag of gold thus returned uubrokdn to the hands of the rightful 
owner, having been in its travels the cause of so much crime and 
misery to its intermediate possessors 
Wealth, obtained by a long life of toil and honesty does not always 
produce happiness, ill-gotten gold—never! 
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CHAPTER XII 
AUCTIONS 

The perpetual transfer of property from hand to hand in London 
gives to the various auction-mdrts a permanent importance^ as one 
of the remarkable features of London life 
The necessity of quick return of money requires a perpetual bar¬ 
gain, sale, and auction, and the announcements of the^e last form a 
very marked feature m the adveitising columns of the day 
The Auction Mut, pre-eminently so called, though there are a 
hundred others of various minor degrees of importance, may be called 
the greatest thoroughfare in the w oi Id Estates pass through it with 
the ease of “ greased lightning, indeed, at one time or another, 
England has jumpetLdown her oWn throat, the «aid throat being re¬ 
presented by the all-swallowing maw of the Auction Mart Here are 
submitted to your approbation, here solicit the honour of your pre¬ 
ference, to-day, at “ twelve Jor one o clock, a slice, some twenty 
thousand acres of the sandy deserts of the Cape, a princely estate 
in Gloucestershire, “ with political influence extending over 1 know 
not how many thousand indepindtnl yeomen, —how far the political 
influence thus advertised as i marketable commodity agiees with 
the character of independence ascribed to the yeomen, the auction¬ 
eer does not condescend to infoi m us the next presentation to a 
living within fifty miles of London, in a sporting neighbourhood,— 
single duty,—present incumbent aged seventy-seven, “absolute 
reversion to money in the funds, “ housi and premises in a first- 
rate business situation jn the city, “ eligible estates at Swan 

River, “a cellar of choice and valuable wines, “a family vault 
at Kensall Green, “ a four-roomed freehold cottage and garden, 

“ the Coliseum 

Entering the apartment where the three list mentioned commodi¬ 
ties were about to be offered to public competition, we were not 
surprised to find it crowded to excess, a popular and well-known 
auctiqncer being expected to ascend the pulpit, and great the cuii- 
osity of the assembled ciowd 

It IS with heroes of the hammer as with heroes of the pen and 
sword, every age has its pi line hero, to whom all others succumb, 
and play secondary and inferior fiddles He fills the puj^hc eye 
with a constant, steady light, while others flit before it like meteors 
He 18 the prince of auctioneers, rSillions h ive been tran-iferred from 
time to time by the sound of his*ivory mallet he is the noithy suc¬ 
cessor of the histoiical auctioneers of other d lys, whose name have 
survived their catalogues, of Cock, and Squibb, and that foi tunate 
brother, immortalized by Peter Pindar, 

“ Who witli a haminei, and a consGienee clear, 

Got glory, and ten thousand pounds a }ear ’ 
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After waiting patiently half an hour and more beyond the ap¬ 
pointed time, we observed a man m his shirt-sleeves in the act ot 
putting on a bloom-coloured coat, which harmonized exactly with 
a bloom-coloured face, then, taking a comb from his waistcoat 
pocket, he carefully arranged the Tyart haffets, wearing thin and 
bare, upon either side his forehead His toilet thus performed in 
the eye of his bidders, and an expectant grin having ah cady begun 
to expand itself over the faces of his curious auditors, the successor 
of Squibb, who, unlike the young lulus, 

‘‘ Sequitur patrem passibus tequis ” 

grasps his ivory mallet, and ascends the rostrum 

His keen eye, circling round the room, takes the measure of his 
audience at a glance, he sees their value, and knows by instinct 
how to adapt himself to their^umour Although, m all probabi¬ 
lity, this gentleman has not studied rhetoric as an art, and perhaps 
never heard of Sheridan s plan, of first disarming his auditory by a 
prehramary joke, then, ere they have time to recover their presence 
of mind, bringing up, and letting fly a discharge of facts and argu¬ 
ments , yet this IS precisely the plan of operation of our humoious 
auctioneer 

Yet his humour is not uniform, nor his gravity equally grave, in 
all places He is a “ wiser and a sadder man ' in the city, selling 
great estates, than he is at Covent Garden, disposing of a consign¬ 
ment of Turkej cat pets, but, however he may augment or diminish 
his inexhaustible budget of fun, his ease and freedom of manner are 
undiminished, whether he expatiate upon the paradisaical excellence 
of a Norfolk territory to the monied Jews of CornhiU, or eulogi/e a 
set of dining-tables before the mahogany Jews of Broker s Alley 
After the good-humoured joke with which he conciliates his au¬ 
ditory has been perpetrated, and the laugh with which it is sure to 
be greeted has subsided, George looks giave, funnily grave, ludi¬ 
crously solemn, comically sad He finds that he wants words to 
express his sense of the value of'lhe investment he is about to bring 
before you, he only wishes he had money, Consols quaking at 98^ 
Here George shakes his head prophetically, saying, as plain as a shake 
of the head can say, “ Consols at 98^ can’t last ’ The capitalists 
look grave as George tiJhtinues shaking his head, and when he has 
repeated the words, “ quaking at 98| three or four times, they be¬ 
gin to think there is something in it 

“Money, he continues, “literally a drug, of no value (A 
laugh) Yes, he repeated it, utterly worthless, dross, literally 
dross (A laugh, and a voice from the back benches, “ 1 wish we 
had some of it, though * ) “ Do ye ? 1 dare say you do (Laugh¬ 
ter ) )Vell, my friend, all I can tell you is this, Rothschild told me 
the other day he was oflTered £100,000 for a sixteenth per cent, and 
wouldn t take it, and another capitalist of my acquaintance offered 
the same—I mean a similar sum, alfa half per cent, and couldn t get 
It (A laugh ) You may laugh—ugh—agh ’ 

The two last monosyllables faintly represent a short, dry, peculiar 
inteiiectional sound, something between a cough and a grunt, m 
whicn George delights, and which serves as a stop-gap in the quick¬ 
set hedge of his oratory 
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Alter a pause^ and a gulp of brown sherry and water, he pro¬ 
ceeds,— 

“ Where will you get such interest for your money ? (No an¬ 
swer ) I thought you wouldn t be able to show me such another 
chance for doubling your capital—agh—ugh Why, where s the 
difficulty ? You can borrow money on the security of this property 
for little or nothing, and I am sure you are too honest to ask it for 
less (A laugh ) Come, now, make a beginning Give me a hun¬ 
dred thous-ind—^ pause)—ninety thousand—eighty—seventy—six- 
ty_anything you please The difficulty is, I see, to ^reak the ice— 
agh—ugh ' 

At length he gets a bidder—fifty thousand is bid And now no 
angler, patiently awaiting the long-expected nibble, is more brisk 
than our auctioneer His eye wanders rapidly over the monied mob« 
below , he leans anxiously forward, and his eagle glance catches the 
bidding, which echoes from his lipp ere the nod of 4he bidder has 
well ceased to sanction the announcement Sixty—sixty-five—se¬ 
venty thousand pounds, the hammer vibrating from the undulating 
elbow, hangs m^acingly in the air, the competition, having reached 
the marketable value of the investment, begins to flag, Geoige raises 
the hammer to strike, but disappoints us with a blow on the desk 
with the side of hisdiand At length the sharp, decisive knock an¬ 
nounces the sale, and the clerk proceeds to register the name of the 
successful competitor 

We would do great injustice to the prince of auctioneers of the 
nineteenth century, if we did not confess that he is not less great in 
the study than the rostrum, his written is not less original than his 
spoken style, nor do we well know which demands our greatest 
meed of admiration and applause, the written panegyrics with which 
he raises property in the eyes of capitalists, or the uttered eulogies 
with which he knocks it down 

The elegance and aptitude of his quotations, the native modestjr 
with which he introduces himself, as connected with the “ princely 
estate he is intrusted with by the “noble and patriotic propiietor’ 
to submit to public competition , tlie easy confidence with which he 
annexes a seat m Parliament to the many advaiftages of the pur¬ 
chaser , the complete union of all possible agrtmim, and total ab¬ 
sence of any drawbacks, of whatever kind, upon whatever property, 
prove to us, with more than Socratic or Aristotelic force, how per¬ 
fect the terrestrial bliss that money, invested under the hammer of 
our h^ro, may secure 

Lqf us suppose, for example, that this great man has received in¬ 
structions to dispose of the parish round-house, pound, stocks, or 
pillory You must not imagine that these public buildings will be 
introduced to your notice in the vulgar tongue, on the contrary, 
somewhat m the following style will appear his prehminaiy adver¬ 
tisement — , 

MR GILES SCROGGINS 

Has the happiness to inform capitalists, that he has had the honour to receive the 
instructions of the 

CORPORATE BODY 
of the terrestro paradisaical locality of 

hUOGSHOLE 

to dispose of without reserve, at the Mart on the farst day of April next, a portion 
of the 
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CORPORATE LANDS 

and tenements, compnsing a htth Heaven of a rotunda celestially located at the 
ejecluitve end of the village, (London and other muils pass the avenue daily,) in the 
centre of a 

SPORTING PARADISE, 

thioklv popuhted with game, the tails of the pheasants and partridges literally 
overlap])ing, and the hares and labbits, for want of accommodation, forced to lie 
thiee in a bed 

LORD BADGER’S lOXHOUNDS 

hunt the immediate neighbourhood and distant mountains blending with the blue 
firmament at the top, realize the poetry of • 

PHJ- IIIAIOKTAL BARD, 

uith mutton at fourpenre f it thing a pound nid other elegancies in proportion 1 
It may not be above the mark to iiidii ite that the fai famed scenei y of 
GJ NLVA 8 FAVOURED L4KL 

must fall below par—in fact a discount—wlicn wtighed in the balance with the 
sublimity of the scene undei examination The pencil by Byron or Scott would in 
vain describe, without ocular demonstration being within a momentaneous drive 
of the , 

riDDLFRS GREl-N RAILWAY 

In addition to “ a distant view of the changing sea, a few hundreds, judiciously 
laul out by the hand of taste in enlarging the mansion, would dehght the pro¬ 
spective 

VISUAL ORB 

of the enterprising capttaltst But it must not be overlooked that 

NAfURC 

has henelf pointed out this desirable icsidcnce tor public chaiacters, and that there 
18 a moral certainty of the happy propiietor being returned, at the next election, 
(or sooner,) 

A MEftIBFR 01 THE HOUSE 
Together witli the mansion will be disposed of, 

IN A RING lENCE, 

a compact little estate, jiidicmuslv adoined with a belting of timber useful and or¬ 
namental, where stoik msy be rigudid ns secun as under lock and key undei the 
immediate tutelage of the luthoiitus of the district 

Not far fiom this exquisite htth property is lot three —an unique erection, ren 
dered of classic iiiteiest by tin residence upon one occasion of the renowned ‘'ir 
Iliidibras, whose sublime and veiy funny biographer has dcscabcd it so much su 
jieiior to what Mr Giles Scroggins, or lanquage could attempt, that he hopes the 
monied woild will pardon this short notice — 

In all the fabric With ropf so low, that under it 

V on shall not see a sbine nor a hru k. The v never stand but he or sit 

But all of wood by powerful spell And yet so foul, that whoso is in 

Of niagu made impregnable , Is to the middle m prison, 

Ihere s neither iron hai nor gate In circle magic il cunhned 

PorUiillis chain, nor bolt noi giate, With walls of subtle air and wind ” 
And yet men durance there abide, 

111 dungeon scarce thiee inches wide, 

It IS altogether a task of supererogation to dilate upon the beauties of the ur- 
rumjacent lots of lovely scenery round about the mighty ocean will not be left 
behind, it ought not to be forgotten that fresh herrings may be had, with lots of 
mushrooms the utnbragcous common, with a right of pasture for the goslings, 
challenges competition with 

•' THE BOUNDLESS PRAIRIES 

of central Africa, and the 

GREAT SANDY DFSERTS 

of North America Money may be made by washing pigs in the pond, abounding 
with carp, tench, and tittlebats belonging to the estate 
Printed particulars with conditions of sale, and a lithographic print of this htjou 
of a lot, may be had at the box and Geese, Frogshole when Mr G S returns 
fi om Ills circumambulatory inspection of this angelic paradise 

Oul readers must not fall into the mistake of supposing that the 
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above announcement, or its prototypes in the daily papers, are seri¬ 
ously penned, quite the reverse The peculiarity of the style is 
merely intended to attract notice, and excite curiosity, and the 
flowers of hyperbole, which the eloquent author is accustomed to 
scatter over his subject have as much relation to the real merits of 
the property in the market, as the florid ornaments of a mansion 
have to the comfoit of those dwelling within its walls 

We believe the peculiar style of these advertisements contribute 
as much to the amusement of newspaper readers as the reports at 
Bow Street, or any other humorous portion of the paper We read 
them with due allowances for the imagination of tlfe writer, con¬ 
scious that if his flights ol fancy do the estate no good, they as cer¬ 
tainly do it no harm, and we recognise with renewed pleasure 
every fiesh indication of his hyperbolic humour in advertisements 
of several columns in length, tessellated in slim italic characters, al- '* 
teinating with robust Roman capita|s , 

For our own parts, we trust we shall be awarded that meed of 
praise we consider ourselves so richly to have deserved, in preserving 
for posterity some account of the written and spokyn style of a great 
public ch iracter * thus supplying a desideratum in all ages wanted, 
and but rarely supplied, particulais of personal interest connected 
with the great histoycal personages of our country 
The genius of bquibb has not been presei ved to us Th it he was 
great in selling old china we know , but of the manner of his gieat- 
ness we are not informed Cock—in his day, cock of the walk—was, 
we are told a man of persuasive power, but we are told no more 
The nice touches thit make the finish of character aie lost to the 
world in Cock and Squibb, but are preserved to the entertainment 
of remotest iges m our graphic portraiture of Scroggins 
Of auctions, as places of lesort by puichasers, who imagine that 
things are to be had cheaper there than at respectable shops we can 
only say, that those who try them with th it view will find them¬ 
selves very much mistaken 

London auctions are so numerous ind regular, that they form a 
permanent branch of ♦^raftc, employing hundreds of people, who de¬ 
vote all their time, skill, and shrewdness to prment the bona fide 
purchaser from getting any article he may have come there to pur¬ 
chase for one farthing less than what they choose to call its value 
Sooner than he shall have it, these people raise the auction, bidding 
against him at all hazards, and when the sale is over, retire to a 
neighbouring coffeehouse, appraise the articles purchased at their 
probable marketable value, and divide the loss 

Tills IS only one of the illustrations of a truth, in London al¬ 
most universal, that you cannot be ‘permitted to inter fat with the 
regular couise of profih Certain men there are, in every line of 
life, who are interposed, by the necessity of the case, Jietween 
the vendor and purchasei These brokers, or go-betweens, must 
have their intei mediate profit, wHich you must be content to pay, or 
s'weat for it 

Theie IS a certain recognised imposition, a transfer-tax, to these 
people upon everything that one man buys and another man sells in 
London, from an estate of twenty thousand a-year to a sieve of 
apples You must pay it, and you are a great fool if you do not, 
for, as sure as you attempt to take short cuts, or try to save the 
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profit of somebody upon everybody, you will find tbat, instead of 
being imposed upon lightly, without taking any trouble, you take a 
great deal of trouble to impose heavily upon yourself 


CHAPTER XIII 
PICTURE AUCTIONS 

Everybody i8 a judge of painting except a connoissear 

HoGAaru 

Ii- Hogarth be right, we claim the high distinction of being judges 
of painting —we are not connoisseurs 
And yet, if, as Goldsmith says, the art of the connoisseur consists 
only 111 observing that “ the picture might have been better painted 
if the painter had taken more ffains, and in praising the woiks of 
Pietro Perugino, we almost think our long experience about town 
might entitle us to a distinction so easily acquired 

The print and picture-dealers shops of London we look upon as 
so many preliminaiy National Galleries, nurseries of the fine-art«« 
To the fancy ironmongers we also owe something, few of our deter¬ 
mined gallery-hunters are ignorant of the tea-tray style of paint ng 
But the auction-rooms arc the great sources of instruction and en¬ 
tertainment, we never fail to patronize them in the season, call for 
catalogues with an authoritative air, and scan the pictures through a 
pocket-glas!>, with the earnest scrutiny of a collector 
There is a large class of idlers, to whom the auctions of pictures 
are a cheap and expeditious mode of killing time, they never fail in 
their attendance, are as well known as Christie and Manson them 
selves, they never bid, but note the biddings upon the margins of 
their catalogues, they are curious, smoke-dried specimens of hu¬ 
manity, and when one sees them at a sale of articles of vtrlu, one can 
hardly help inquiring when they are to be knocked down They 
stare in amaze at each successive importation of Raphaels, Poussins, 
Corregios, Dominichinos, and Salvator Rbsas, “ the property of a 
gentleman, or the “ genuine collection of a late noble connoisseur 
deceased,' and are lost in astonishment at the superhuman industry 
of the masters, who, though their lives do not appear to have been 
prolonged beyond the ordinary term of humanity, yet have contrived 
to bestow upon posterity a picture at least for every day of then in¬ 
defatigable lives One of the most experienced picture-auction- 
hunters in town, informed us that, in the course of thirty year^, cal¬ 
culating the sizes of the several works of art, as noted in his cata¬ 
logues, he has attended the dispersion by auction of half an acre of 
Raphaels , three roods, fifteen perches of Cuyps, twenty-five square 
yards of Vandyke, and a small farm of the best Flemish masters 
The impudence, to call it by ns harsher name, with which pic¬ 
ture-dealers catalogue their trash, has been happily ridiculed by a 
man who despised quackery in art—himself a great master,—the im¬ 
mortal Hogaith, who, in a supposititious bill from a manufacturer of 
pictures by the old masters to a dealer, has let us into some of the 
secrets of this reputable fraternity 
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MR VARNISH TO BENJAMIN BISTER, Dn 

I s d 


To painting The Woman caught in Adultery, upon a green 
ground, by Hans Holbein 3 3 0 

To Solomon, his Wise Judgment, in panel, by Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, 2 13 G 

To a painting and canvass for a naked Mary Magdalen, in the 
undoubted style of Paul Veronese, 2 2 0 

To brimstone for smoking ditto, 0 2 6 

Paid Mis W—, for a live model to sit for Diana bathing by 
Tintoretto, 0 16 0 

Paid for the hire of a layman, to copy the robes of a Cardinal 
for a Vandyke, 0 5 0 

Portrait of a man doing penance, by Albeit Diirer, 2 2 0 

Paid the female figure for sitting thirty minutes in a uet sheet, 
that I might give the dry manner of the master,* 0 10 0 

The Tribute money rendered with all the exactness of Quintin 
Matsys the tamed blacksmith of Antwerp, 0 12 6 

To Ruth at the feet of Boar upon aa oak board, by Titiaft, 3 3 0 

St Anthony preaching to the iishes, by Salvator Rosa 3 10 u 

The Martyrdom of bt Winitied, with a view of Holywell 
Baths, by Old 1 rank 1 11 6 

To a large allbgorical altar piece consisting of men aiM angels, 
horses, and iivei gods, the thought most happily hit off, by 
Rubeus, 5 5 0 

To busannah bathing, the two ciders in the background, by 
Castighone, 2 2 0 

1 0 The Devil and bt Dunstan, the tongs highly finished, by 
Teniers, 2 2 0 

To a Queen of bheba tailing down befoie bolomon, by Muiillo, 2 12 6 

To a Judith in the tent of Hulofeines by Le Bnin, 116 0 

To a Sisera, in the tent of Tael its companion, bj the same, 116 0 
Paid tor admission into the Houst of Pet rs, to take a sketch ot 
a gteat character fur a picture of Moses bieaking the tables 
of the law, in the daikest maimei of Raphael, not yet 
finished, 0 2 6 


CHAPTtH XIV 
, SHOl’FINU 

Let me tell you, scholar, that Diogenes walked on a day with his friend to see a 
country fan, where he saw iibbons, and looking glasses, and nut crackers, and 
fiddles, and many other gtm ciacks , and having observed them all and the other 
funnibrums that make up the fuimture of a country fair, he said to hisfiiend 
“ Lord how many thmgs there ate in this world oj which Dwgems hath no need ” 

1/AAK Walton 

• 

What would London be without its shops ? 

How dull to the pedestrian on a fine Sunday in June, is the formal, 
quaker like aspect of the shuttered shops of FJeet Street and the 
Strand ' How dismal to the lounger are the tedious streets, where 
the tobacconists and pastrycooks alone offer their attraclions to his 
excursive eye > How provoking to the pert milliner, whose only 
day of lifting her eyes from everlasting work is Sunday, when the 
haberdashery shops, with all their fiippery, are as \ sealed book, or 
a fountain shut up 

The shops ot London, on Sunday, like a gallery of pictures turned 

* Some of tbe ancient masteis acquiicd a dry manner of painting, Irom studying 
alter wet diapery —Webb mi Fatnltny 
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a good article, and in this point of view they may be as well called 
cheap shops as dear 

Contrast one of these with a ticket-shop, or pretended cheap shop, 
a lying, Jeremy Diddler shop that pietends to be always selling off 
at a great sacrifice, as if Us sole ambition were to ruin itself for the 
benefit of a discerning public 

There is something of the cut of the swell-mob about one of these 
cheap-shops, it looks as if it had stolen its commodities, or had ob¬ 
tained them upon false pretences, which in truth, is usually the 
case, its plate-glass windows, brass sashes, and full-length mir¬ 
rors have an impudent, unpaid-for expression • 

There are no shopmen in these places, but only somethings be¬ 
tween young men and boy«i, raw, twenty pounds a year counter- 
jumpers, in sallow, half-starched cravats, and seedy black coats, 
there is great bustle and appearance of business, which you nevef 
notice in shops that enjoy the rcali^, the shop-boy § have a servile, 
insolent mannei, and an open, undisguised desne of cheating and 
taking you in You are attracted, if you know no better, by the 
low prices of articles ticketed in the window, and you enter, you 
ask to look at the article in the window , this tlie shopmen will not 
allow, but assure you they have precisely similar goods, which they 
proffer for your inspection, if you persist m declining any other ar¬ 
ticle than that vou see marked in the window, j ou will in all proba¬ 
bility be insulted and turned out of the shop, if not sent to the sta¬ 
tion house, as has before now happened to an adventurous bargain- 
hunter Wh itever you are wheedled or hullud into buying at these 
pretended cheap shops is sure to be dear, oi, what amounts to the 
same thing in the end, of inferioi quality , you never quit the coun¬ 
ter without the unpleasant sensation of having been taken in, or of 
having been dealing wjth people whose tr ide is to t ike people in 

We hear a great deal of execration bestowed upon fortune-hunters, 
but we do not know that there is not another cl iss of sporting-cha- 
lacters, almost, if not altogether as detestable, we mean bars,atn~ 
hunters Time, temper, and shoe leather, will these people submit 
to the loss of, for a baigain, wilHtew themselves in an atmosphere 
of odoriferous perspiration among greasy Jew-br^ikeis, at an auction, 
for a bargain, will bid against their best fiiend for a thing which he 
wants, and which they don t want, for the love they bear a bargain 
Now, what IS a bargain ? Something purchased for less than its 
fair marketable value Who is the sufferer by this > Either the 
vendor, the owner, or the poor artizan, whose days and nights of 
labobr have been consumed in its production 

With what excess of glee will a bargain-hunting lady return home 
with “ such a love of a bonnet, “ such a beautiful worked muslin, ’ 
“ such a sweet love of a tamboured collar, in thS purchase whereof 
she has been lucky enough or clevei enough to get it a b^gain—a 
mere nothing—an old song—and wonders how they can make it for 
the money • • 

Alas * how many tears may not the poor worker of that precious 
bargain have shed, while wearing her fingers to the bone for wages, 
mayhap barely enough to keep body and soul together’ What 
struggling hearts may not have bent over the needle or the tambour- 
frame,—'hearts whose only aspiration is for that happy, that long- 
desired hour, when they will for ever cease to beat,—heaits whose 
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joy, hope, and freshness have long since given place to the com* 
plaining bitterness of unremitting, unrequited toil * 

Ay, ladies of Britain, go bargam<catching, and give to South Sea 
islanders and nasty niggers the accumulated produce of your sav¬ 
ings from the sweat and life-blood of your distressed country¬ 
women I 

We haie no patience with the hungry-eyed, greedy-hearted 
wretches who rush into cheap shops, and the only respectability 
about the cheap shops is their cleverness in doing these hunters ot 
bargains It is not that the buyer is sure at these places to get an 
article fifty pef cent worst, at five-and twenty per cent kss than a 
respectable tradesman can afford to sell it for, this we rejoice at, 
this is a sort of retributive justice, it serves the bargain-hunter 
right It 18 the misery among tradespeople, artificers, shopmen, the 
Screwing of the poor workmen and workwomen, to which the bar¬ 
gain-hunter, by his purcluses, is an accessory after the lact, since all 
who have the misfortune to have any concern with the cheap shops 
are sure to burn tlieir fingers 

A respectable tradesman has an article in his shop, forming the 
most valuable porfion of his stock in trade, but which he cannot 
afford to sell, and which secures to the honest purchaser an honest 
article at an honest price, I mean his character This enables the 
tiadesman to affoid to do what is fair, and he doev it, this is a pro¬ 
tection to the customer from impostui e fai before the mendacious 
announcements of the ticket-shops, this it is which enables the cus¬ 
tomer to enter a shop with confidence, quit it with satisfaction, and 
leturn to it with alacrity Believe me, it is worth a trifle extra to 
deal with an honest man, who by straightforward behaviour has 
raised himself to independence 

These observations apply to cheap tea-shops, cheap tailors, cheap 
jewellers, cheap haberdashers, cheap everything—whatever is too 
cheap IS too dear The tradesman will not get nth by this cheap 
system, and the customer will find, sooner or later, that he has sacri¬ 
ficed his true interest to a mere delusion 

Let us now resume our stroll aVid our casual observations, as we 
proceed along the leading line of the world‘of shopkeepers Here 
IS an historical shoji—a shop that has made a fortune, and founded a 
family There it stands, a monument of the supremacy of honest, 
humble industry in this great and powerful country There you see 
It, an estate of five or ten thousand pounds a-year to the tradesman, 
and the means of a decent livelihood to numbers of industrious heads 
of families,—and yet it is only a saddler s shop Out of that shop 
have been turned boys, sons of the saddler, who stitched therein 
These boys have gone to school and college, and have returned with 
all the honours thitt intellectual labour can extort from colleges and 
schools The eldest son of that saddler has pushed himself, through 
the sever gradations of an arduous piofession, to a highly respect¬ 
able station, the second son of thdt saddler is at the head, and is 
confessed worthily to be at the head, of a profession the most dis¬ 
tinguished by public honours and rewards of any in this country 
He has long been a senator and an advocate, and before these pages 
see the light may probably be a peer The third son of that saddler 
has extended, in distant lands, the power and glory of his country 
by force of arms, and stands confessedly one of the most distin- 
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guidhed wamors of his time What an accumulation of honour in 
one family '—ivhat an illustration of the height to which in this 
country the son of the humblest man may, it he is worthy, attain * 

* Ileic ih another shop-^another saddler s shop You see a number 
of cle in-faced, well-fed looking fellows, pricking pig-skm into shape 
The ownei of that shop, once a poor youth, has now a title, a car¬ 
nage—what did I say a manufactory ot carriages—footmen in san¬ 
guine breeches and gold-laced coats, a splendid mansion in one of 
the most fashionable parts of the town, he is, moreover, a valuable 
magistrate, an exposer of swindlers and schemers, and a public-spi- 
rited citizen, in Oxford Street a saddle-maker, in jPark Crescent a 
gentleman ot tortuiie, at the Mansion House a man of law and au- 
thority 

A third shop is a baronet s—a knight of the bloody hand—a map 
of enormous mrtune Here you must excuse me, while I step m 
and purchase at the counter of Sir*John a pennyworth of sweet oil, 
wherewith to anoint my razors 

Not to particularise individual shops, it is quite a catalogue to 
recount the niynber of men ot distinction thi^ have been shop¬ 
keepers in London, and whose children now sit in Parliament, on 
the Bench, adorn the Church and the army, or swell the number of 
independent families in piivate life When a shop is established in 
London, it is no longer a shop, it is, in point of fact, an es/aie, from 
which the possessor can quietly retire, receiving his rents, through 
the hands of his sliop-kceping representative, with the same cer¬ 
tainty as if his property were in lands, funds, or houses 

Stop here—let us take a lesson in the fine arts at one of these gor¬ 
geous print-shops—take care of your pockets, and flatten your nose 
against the middle of the window No one heedlessly passes the 
print shops, a look at them costs nothing, and there is always 
something to please 1 he wealthy and great go inside the shops, 
pay for prints, and possess them, the vulgar and penniless stay out¬ 
side, criticise the engravings, and enjoy them, so trivial, idler all, 
IS the diflerence between the man who has money and the man who 
has it not . * 

The sporting print-shops attract us, one sees what is going on 
in the hunting world, without crossing a horse-back or going to 
Melton There they are—magnates of the chase, in hunting pano¬ 
ply, their dogs, horses, and the whole materiel of the chase Next, 
the c mcatures while away ten minutes, not without much risible 
emotion , the inimitable HB puts foith all his powers of humorous 
ridicule to amuse us wayfareis of the streets, Biougham, the Pro¬ 
teus of politicians, is pulled into ludicrous postures by a string in 
the hands of the Duke of Wellington, Palmeistqp, as Cupid, blows 
bubbles that, as he blows them, break m empty air, Peel, as Phae¬ 
ton, drives his triumphant chariot, oblivious of the melting influence 
of the sun of public opinion ^Our rulers aie by the pencil of this 
witty aitist made ridiculous, and we laugh contentedly, in the con¬ 
fidence of our own obscurity At Cockspur Street, the Haymarket, 
Bond Street, and Pall Mall, we have displayed before us the classi¬ 
cal engravings of the day Here Turner s extraordinary and incom¬ 
prehensible experiments in colour resolve themselves into subject, 
and become legible under the hand of the translator The exquisite 
dogs of Landseer, with their human faces, are dispersed upon the 
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vrings of the multiplying press Raphael and Correggio live over 
again m the soft, luscious, lithographic productions of the German 
school of engraving, Fanny Ellsler, Dumilatre, Taglioni, in their 
chosen pm, bound through the sustaining ether, Wellington, in 
dresses heroic and academic, as like and as unlike himself as it is 
possible for the same man at one and the same time to be, smiles and 
scowls upon the admiring spectators, Peel s bland, immovable, and 
gentlemanlike features are not wanting 

We see in the windows of print-sellers what a nonentity is fame 
Here, in the evanescence of a transitory popularity, statesmen have 
their places in fhe windows, as on the Treasury bench, when they 
are in Opposition, they are deposed from the post of honour in 
the centre of the print-seller s window, and stowed away, no longer 
marketable, in the unenviable obscurity of the portfolios in the back- 
shop The grave has hardly closed on the remains of a royal 
duke, or other iRustiious personage, than he lives again for the mob 
of gazers at the print-shops, and continues offered for sile until 
some other great personage appears, whose lineaments become, in 
life or death, sale<d)le commodities Even kings a^e treated with 
hardly more ceremony by those great potentates of Cockspur Street 
and Pall Mall His Majesty of Piussia frowns upon us in all the 
dignity of his huge moustache, for a week oi ten days after he has 
quitted our shores, when he is deposed from his window, ind Es- 
partcro reigns in his steid Queen Christina puts the Regent out of 
countenance, and the window, and Narvaez or Bravo, or whoever is 
uppermost for the day, compels her Chiistun M ijesty to retire into 
the back-shop, and waste her sweetness in a portfolio 

The print-shops, properly legarded, are not mere galleries of the 
arts, but popular pictorial histones of England, the Continent, and 
in a word, the world 

From the print-shops we proceed to the book-shops These fur¬ 
nish less matter for observation to the lingering mob, the titles are 
soon read, and, as you are not in the humour, or the funds to buy, 
the titles are all the information you are likely to obtain 

hrom the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step—from the print 
and book-shops tQ*>ihe gourmand shops is but twenty yards Per¬ 
haps in nothing is the excess of London luxury more stiikingly ex¬ 
hibited than in the gourmand shops, where plain roast, baked, oi 
boiled, have no place, where every thing is foreign, rich, full of zest, 
and expensive 

What a variety of stimulants for the palled, exhausted palate has 
nut the reseaich of caterers for the appetite of luxurious man pro¬ 
vided < Here are every variety of continental sausages, while Nor¬ 
wich, Cambridge, Epping are forgotten,—reindeer tongues, Stras- 
burgh bacon,—as if Wiltshire was not good enough for Englishmen 
—turkey? stuffed with truffles, wild boar s head, potted meats, fish 
and fowl m every variety of pot ^nd pan, pities de fme gras, fit 
goose-liver-pies of Etrasburgh, powdered beef of Hamburgh, and a 
thousand other contrivances, that might create an appetite “ under 
the libs of death' 

Ha' do I not see a bulky form, swathed hand and foot in ban¬ 
dages of flannel, with bolsters at his back, and pillows supporting 
his misshapen toes ? Now he rubs his chalky knuckles with mis- 
sba[)en thumb—now he plies the brandy-bottle to assuage his agony 
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GtouT, taking his ease in this his own chosen palace, where 
thousand sprites of dainty meat and drink, potted and bottled, w iit 
to do his bidding on a thousand belly-gods about town bee his 
sunken eye, his flaccid chops, his greasy lips—bah ' let s be off— 
these delicate meats are delicate poisons' 

Here is something more plain English, more honest nioie sub¬ 
stantial, a butcher s-meat shop Here you may behold the roast-beel 
of Old England in all its glory, beef m exaggeration of feeding and 
condition That rib, now, is not merely the tat—no, sir, it is the 
marrow of the land * 

• 

“ The ox was a picture for punters to study, 

The fat wa>i so white, and the lean was so ruddy ” 

There is not in London—which is as much as to say there is not is 
the world—a finer sight than the shops of the great victuallers about 
Chiistmas time It is at once a delightful and tantalizing sight 
You see it for nothing, but you get nothing by the sight, except a 
feeling of regret that you are not able to appropiiatc a portion, as 
the saying is, to,your own cheek • 

Here is a shop we should have noticed before—meat after hsh 
— Groves venison and fish-shop Really this iv worth looking 
at Here ichthyolegists linger delighted, there is alwiys some 
strange, monstious fish extended on the marble slib—a sturgeon, 
dog-fish, hog-hsh, saw-fish, or other curiosity of the deep llere 
you aie suie to find the largest salmon imported, with shoulders 
broad as a Bath chairmans, and till like the blade of i battle-axe, 
turbots, over whose creamy breast ci iwls in congenial society the 
yet live lobster, the speckled trout, bediopped with crimson hail, 
the luscious carp, the slimy tench physici m of the flood, the gela¬ 
tinous John dory, the delicate little white-bait, the huge crimped 
cod-fish, with his appropriate garnishing, the smelt Surely these 
Groves must be the Groies of lilanieij, of whom we have heard so 
much and so often, in poor Power s melodious song, 

The trouts u id the sdlmon’thcy play baik^aminoti, 
hpmtinj, so b'^aiitiiully all the d iv, • 

But it you utfei to take hold ut tvei a one of them, 

Don t the polu immediately take jou away -* ’ 

Good eating deserves good drinking, and, if you have the where¬ 
withal, you need assuiedly not remain many minutes cither hungry 
or dry In London, the public-house is always either next door but 
two, or round the next corner, or over the way 

The regular gin-shop or gin palace is familiar, in exterior at least, 
to every perambulator of the streets, but, desigaing our lucubra¬ 
tions for a distant posterity, a posteiity, mayhap, altogether made up 
of tee-totallers,—for to this perfection, doubtless, shall wft come it 
hst,—we think proper to essay ^ brief description of one of those 
nurseries of misery, want, and vice, that abound in every quartei of 
our thirsty metropolis 

The gm-palace, then, is generally at the corner of two intersect¬ 
ing streets, in a gin-drinking neighbourhood, it lowers, in all the 
majesty of stucco pilasters, in genuine cockney splendour, over the 
dingy mansions that support it, like a rapacious tyrant over his im¬ 
poverished subjects 
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The doors are large, swinging easily upon patent binges, and 
ever half-and-half—^half open, half shut, so that the most undecided 
touch of the dram drinker admits him The windows are of plate- 
glass, set in brass sashes, and are filled with flaming announcements, 
in large letters, “ The cheapest House in London,* —Cbeam op 
THE Valley, —“ Ckeahino Stout, Bhilliant Ales,”—“ Old 

Tom, fourpence a quartern," — “ Hodges Best, for mixing,” and a 
variety of other entertainments for the men and beasts who make the 
gm-palace their home At night splendid hghts irradiate the sur¬ 
rounding gloom, and an illuminated clock serves to remind the toper 
of the time he throws away in throwing away his reason 
Within, the splendour is in keeping with the splendour without, 
counters fitted with zmc, and a long array of brass taps , fittings of 
jtJie finest Spannfli mahogany, beautifully polished, bottles contain¬ 
ing cordials, and other drugs, gilded and labelled, as in the apothe¬ 
caries’ shops Atone side is the (bar parlour, an apartment fitted up 
with congenial taste, and usually occupied by the family of the pub¬ 
lican , in the distance are vistas, and sometimes galleries, formed al¬ 
together of huge vats of the various sorts of liquor dispensed in the 
establishment Behind the counter, which is usually raised to a 
level with the breasts of the topers stand men in their shirt-sleeves, 
well-dressed females, or both, dispensers of (.the “short ’ and 
“ heavy, the under-sized tipplers, raising themselves on tiptoe, de¬ 
posit the three-halfpence for the “ drop ’ of gin, or whatever else 
they require, and leceive their quantum of the poison in return, 
ragged women, with starveling children, match and ballad-vendors, 
fill up the foreground of the picture There are no seats, nor any 
accommodation for the customers in the regular gin-palace, every 
exertion is used to make the place as uncomfortable to the con¬ 
sumers as possible, so that they shall only step in to drink, and pay , 
step out, and return to drink and pay again No food of any kind 
IS provided at the gin-palace, save a few biscuits, which arc exhibit¬ 
ed in a wire-cage, for protection against the furtive hand, drink, 
eternal, poisonous drink, is the sole provision of this whited se- 
pulchie , 

There is not in idl London a more melancholy and spirit-depress- 
ing sight than the area of one of the larger gin-palaces on a wet 
night There, the homeless, houseless miserables of both sexes, 
whether they have money or not, resort m numbers for a temporary 
shelter, aged women selling ballads and matches, cripples, little 
beggar-boys and girls, slavering idiots, piemen, sandwicn-raen, ap¬ 
ple and orange-women shell-fishmongers, huddled pell-mell, in drag¬ 
gle-tailed confusion Never can human nature, one would imagine, 
take a more abjeef: posture than is exhibited heie, there is a charac¬ 
ter, an individuality, a family likeness common to the whole race ot 
sots, theipale, clayey, flaccid, clammy face, pinched in every feature, 
the weeping, ferret-hke, lack-lustre eye, the unkempt hair, the slat¬ 
tern shawl, the untidy dress, the slip-shod gait, too well betray the 
confirmed drunkard 

The noises, too, of the assembled topers are hideous, appalling 
even when heaid in an atmosphere of gin Imprecations, execrations, 
objurgations, supplications, until at length the patience of the publi¬ 
can, and the last coppei of his lustomeis, are exhausted, when, rush¬ 
ing from behind his counter, assisted by his shopmen, he expels, vi et 
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armts, the dilatory mob, dragging out by the heels or collars the 
dead drunkards, to nestle, as best they may, outside the inhospitable 
door 

Here, unobserved, may you contemplate the infinite varieties of 
men self-metamorphosed into beasts, soaker, tippler, toper, muddler, 
dram-drinker, beer-swiller, cordial-tipper, sot 
Here you may behold the barefoot child, hungry, naked, chy- 
fjced, handing up on tiptoe that infernal bottle, which made it, and 
keeps it what it is, and with which, when filled, it creeps home to its 
brutal father, or infamous mother, the messenger of its own misery 
Here the steady, respectable sot, the good customer,* slides in, and 
Jltvgs down his throat the frequent dram, then, with an emph itic 
“ hah ’ of gratification, drops Ins money, nods to his friend, the land¬ 
lord, and for a short interval disappears * , 

Here you may behold with pity and iegret, and as much super- 
added virtuous indignation as the*inward contemplation of your 
own continence may inspire the daunting Cyprian, in over-dressed 
tawdriness, calling, in shameless voice, foi a quartern of "pleasant- 
drinking gin, wjiich she liberally shares with twp or three gentle¬ 
men, who aie being educated for the bar of the Central Criminal 
Couit You may contrast her short-lived hey-diy of prosperous sin, 
with that row of miserables seated by the wall, whose charms are 
fled, and whose voues are husky, while they implore you to treat 
them with a glass of ale, or supplicate for the coppers they see you 
receive in change from the barman, and who are only permitted 
that wretched place of rest th it they maj- (ug for the benefit of the 
publican, and foi his profit poison themselves with the alms of 
others 

Their day is ovei , nignt has fillen thick and heavy upon their 
fate, beggais are they of the poison, which, while it mitigates for 
the moment their gnawing sorrow, soon 

Shuts up the story of then il lys 

Let us forget this painful scene, and resume our digressive, shop- 
exploring way , * 

Of London shops the shawl shops ai e decidedly the most attrac 
tive to the pas'^er-by These ire more like the interior of a Sultan s 
divan than in English tradesman s shop, diapcncd and festooned as 
they are with the rich productions of the looms of Ihibet, Angola, 
Cashmere, of more than Tyrian splendoui of dye, and of patterns 
varied^ it would seem, to infinity Rich carpets conceal the floor of 
these establishments, vases of rare and costly china are dispersed 
about the room, whose great si/e is relieved by rows of pillars, 
lustres of brilliant crystal depend from the punted (sellings, and the 
rosewood tables (for here you see no vulgar counters) dispersed 
throughout the vast apartment are heaped with costly velvets, and 
piles of cloth of gold ^ 

The goldsmith^s, although the msplay in their windows may not 
be so attractive to vulgar eyes as the shawl-shops, far surpass these 
in internal wealth and variety of costly property 
The chronometer-maker's is a never-failing stopping-place for the 
shop-window lounger Let us count the gold watches, as we have 
nothing else to do, more than three hundred gold watches in the 
window alone, each reposing in state on its bed of ciimson velvet, 
VOL XV 2d 
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very satisfactory to the poor author, who is so seldom op to the 
** time of day, or able to inform the vulgar world “ what s o clock' 
Here is always something scientific at work in the window, attract¬ 
ing mechanical optics, a spiral spring, putting in motion some in¬ 
tricate piece of machinery, or a compensating pendulum, moving 
from side to side, like a trimming politician m either House of Par¬ 
liament 

We pause curiously to examine shops that delight in displaying 
new inventions, grates, for example, warranted to burn no coals, or 
what amounts to exactly the same thing, in which no coals will 
burn An infinity of stoves, calculated to suffocate a family with 
the greatest economy, candles warranted to burn without snuffing, 
and candlesticks that snuff their own candles, waterproof coats, 
caps, life hats, pieservative from water, not only of the head, but in 
case of accident, of the body appertaining theieunto Apparatus 
calculated to C 9 ok everything ftgr nothing, patent beds, patent easy 
and uneasy chairs, patent locks, not only impossible to pick, but 
which detect the picker, articles with outlandish names, corazza 
shirt-shops, Hedyfltoma coat-shops, and a thousand other indispen¬ 
sable necessai les, made attractive by Greek, and Latin, and Gibberish 
denominations 

The greatest curiosities among shops are, beyond all question, the 
curiosity-shops, nor do we think, that, if called upon to exhibit to a 
stranger by one illustration, the profusion of superfluous wealth in 
this metropolis, we should not conduct him to a curiosity-shop, say¬ 
ing "Lo, in such a place as tins there aio people who expend thou¬ 
sands of pounds 

The useless lumber, or, as Rrother Jonathan would call it, "plun¬ 
der, that abounds in these establishments passes all calculation, but 
it may be safely assumed that eveiything bears a price in an inverse 
ratio to Its possibility of being applied to any useful purpose Here 
are high-backed chairs, with low bottoms, the frames of carved oak, 
the seats crimson plush, as old as the time of my grandmother s 
grandmother, who, if she used these, must have 

< Sat with her toes 

As high as her uose 

Yet this useless apparatus foi a hall, or vestibule, will cost you from 
five to ten pounds a piece, or somewhat about three times the price 
of a chair that you can sit down on Here are inlaid cabinets, of ri¬ 
diculous and tasteless design, whose only merit is the labour that has 
been wasted in the manufacture of such trumpery, Japan screens, 
covered with outrageous mimicry of things animal and vegetable, in 
tawdry colours, hideous idols, bronzes, noseless blocks, and cracked 
china teapots, bound with tape, old copies of old pictures, for which 
prices are demanded that make ones hair to stand on end, old 
rusty armour, swords, helmets, anh musty, moth-eaten tapestry, in 
short, whatever is ridiculous in design, worm-eaten m texture, and 
in use unprofitable 

Nor, in our enumeration of the endless varieties of shop, must we 
forget the shops of the lanes, alleys, and other lesser veins of town 
These seem to be surviving shops of the last century, which, having 
fallen into reduced circumstances, have retired from the prosperous 
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thoroughfares to these dusky regions, where presides over their 
commerce a venerable lady m white hair, and silver spectacles, or a 
superannuated gentleman, as old as themselves Hundreds, we 
might say thousands of these shops, presided over by these ladies and 
gentlemen, “ all of the olden time, are juvenile, that is to say, sub¬ 
sist upon the farthings, halfpence, and pence, affectionate pa s and 
mas of all ranks are in the habit of bestowing upon their little ones 
The modern Michael Angelo (Titmarsh) in his amusing, instructive, 
and impartial book on Ireland, records an observation of one ragged 
urchin to another, “ Once, says he, “ I had a halfpenny, and bought 
apples with it “ Dates,' observes De Quincy, " we fbrget, epochs 
never, possession of the halfpenny the Hibernian youth could not 
forget, it was hu epoch In London, under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, the observation would be to the following effect 
" Once a week I have a penny, and buy sweet-stuff with it For * 
these youths, so liberally dealt by tl\B little sweet-stuQ* shops in the 
little lanes and alleys abound in great profusion Here, under the 
tantalizing denominations of hard-bake, almond-iock, brandy-balls, 
bulls-eyes, elicampaync, sugar-plums, candied almonds, acid drops, 
Bonaparte s ribs, peppermint, aie sicchirme juices in great vaiiety 
and profusion, in the Citif, however, where childien are taught to 
stuff as soon as they Qati crawl these sweet-stuff shops rise to whole¬ 
sale dignity, and supply not only little children, but the ‘'trade 

In these minor shops, too, one sees restored the little penny-half¬ 
penny places of a remote village, where the division of traffic is 
unknown, and where everybody sells everything at every price 
coals penny battledoies, brick-dust, odd, tattered volumes of the 
Spectator, potatoes, pens and ink, Bibles, bacon, farthing tobacco- 
pipes, turnip-tops, table beer, the Sunday paper, Warren s blacking, 
and forty songs for a halfpenny 

But the reader is tiled, and thinks it high time to shut up shop 

We are of the same opinion Dick—turn off the gas—turn out 

the cat, and up with the shutters * 


THE MINIATURE 

A MADMANS STORY 
BY PAUL PINDAR, GFNP 


“ Sadly those line imouts I trace 
Ah I Hiirirey the H}h ctral train 
Veil hut that one reproving lace, 

And I shall be myself again' ’ 

Calling one day on a friend, who had amassed a large collection of 
autographs, and other manuscript curiosities, he showed me a small 
quarto volume, which had been bequeathed to him by a relative, a phy¬ 
sician, who fur many years had been in extensive pnctice m London 
" He attended the patients at a private asylum for insane persons of 
the better classes," said my friend, " and 1 have often heard him speak 
of the writer of that beautiful MS, a gentleman of good family, who 

S D 3 
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had been an inmate of-House upwards of thirty years, at the 

time he uas tirst called to attend him 

On looking over the volume, I found it hlled with scraps of poetr), 
extracts from classic authors, aiuf even from the Talmudic writers, hut 
whit interested me most was a narrative of several pages, which ap¬ 
peared so circumstantially related as to leave little doubt of its being 
partly, if not wholly, founded on fact I begged permission to make a 
transcript, which was readily grunted and the result is before the reader 


“ We laugh at uhat we call the folly of our ancestors, and their no¬ 
tions of destiny, ind the m ilignant influences of tin stars For what 
will our children deride US'* Pirhaps fordreaming that friendship 
was a reility, and that constant love dwelt upon eirth 1 once be¬ 
lieved thit friendship was not a vain nime, and thought, with the 
antique sige, that one mind sometimes dwelt in two bodies I dreamt, 
and woke to bnd that 1 had been dreaming' 

“George S-was my ehum at school, and my inseparable compa¬ 

nion at college We quitted it at the «ame time, he to proeeed to 
London, w here he was m expect ition of obtaining a lucrative appoint¬ 
ment m one of the English colonies, and I to return for a Short period 
to the family mansion When I re iched — Hall, I found settral 

visitors, among whom was my cousin, Maria D- 8he had grown 

a woman since 1 had last met her, and I now thouglit I had never seen 
a more perfect hgure or i moie bewitcliing countenance Then she 
sang like i syren, and w is an clegint heirsewonun Will those who 
read this wonder that I fell m love vvith her, thit I spent ne irly the 
whole of tlie day in her eompin), and th it I could think of nothing in 
the world besides 

“ Something occurn d to del ly my friend George s departure from 

Englind, and, as he was idlinir ibout town, 1 invited him to-Hall 

Great aswis my regard for lam, 1 now, however, discovered that I 
could live less m his comp my No marvel! I preferred the society of 
my lovely cousin, upon whose heart, I h id the happiness to learn, my 
constant attentions h id already made a sensible impression I hesi¬ 
tated to make he- an offe r, though I had every reason to believe our 
attiehment wis mutual, partly, perhaps, from that excessive delicicy 
which constantly attends on true love, iiid pirtly because I wished to 
do so wlien my friend slioiild have left us less exposed to intrusion 
Woulil that the deep sea had swallow ed him up, or that he had rotted 
under a tropical sun, ere be bad come to-Hall • 

"Out moining I arose eirlier thin usual, and was looking from my 
chamber window on the beautiful prospect which the house com¬ 
manded Wrapped in a delightful reverie, of which my lovely cousin 
was the principal subject, 1 paid but little attention to the sound of 
voioes j^elow Suddenly, however, I awoke to consciousness, for the 
sweet tones of a female in earnest conversation struck on my ear Yes, 
It w IS hers—it was M iria s What could have called her forth at so 
earl) an hour ^ As I looked earnestly towards the walk which ran 
through the plantation, I saw emerge from it my cousin and my friend ' 
My heart ruse to my lips, and choked my utterance, or 1 should have 
cried out at the sight 1 withdrew from the window, and threw my¬ 
self on the sofa, tormented witl^ surmises a thousand times more pain¬ 
ful even than realities 
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“At the breakfast table 1 was moody and thoughtful^ which my 
friend perceiving, attempted a joke, but I was m no humour to receive 
It, when Maria, in a compasMonating tone, remarked that 1 looked 
unwell, and that I should take a walk or ride before breakfast, adding, 
that slit and George S—-— had walked for an hour and more in the 
plantation near the house 1 hough this announcement was certainly 
but ill calculated to afford perfect ease to mv mind, it was \et made 
with such an artless air, that my more gloomy surmises vanished, and 
1 rallied, but I wished mv friend would take his dcpirture Right 
truly 8 lys the Italian proverb,' Love s guerdon is ]ealousy ’ 

“ After breakf ist, George S-proposed a stroll on ffiot to the rums 

of the Cistercian Abbey, about a mile distant from the Hall, to which I 
at once assented As we wilked along the beautiful and shady lane 
which led to the ruin, George nas as loquacious as ever, talked of 
everybody and everything, and of his confident expectation of realising* 
a fortune abroad I wis, hen ever, .in no humour f<y talking, and 
made few remarks in reply , but he appeared not to heed my taci¬ 
turnity, and, when Ik arrived at the spot, broke forth into raptures at 
the sight of the noble ruin 

“ And truly it*was a scene the contemplation or which mi|(lik have 
lulled the fniiids of most men' A thousand birds were ciroling around 
us, the grass neir tlie rum was not long and rank, but short, close, 
studded with trefoil, and soft as a rich carpet Luxiirimt ivy climbed 
the sliattired walls, bleached by the winds of centuries, and the liz¬ 
ards, basking in the sun, darted beneath the fillen fragments at the 
sound of our footsteps as we iipjiroiched the spot 

We both sat down on a lirge stone, md surveyed the noble oriel 
I was passionately fond of gothic architecture, and h id often uhnired 
this window, but I thought I had ncier seen it look so heiutiful be¬ 
fore My moody thoughts fled, and I was wrajiped in thi eonttmpla- 
tion of the < xquisite tracery, when I u is suddenly roused bv my friend 
who, patting me familiirly on thg back, excl iimtd, 

“'It IS a beautiful rum, Dick' IIow I wish thy sweet cousin, 
Maria, had accumpmied us * 

“ I was struck dumb by this dA-laratioii, hut my look was suffi¬ 
ciently eloquent to be undferstood by him, and he dwl not f iil to inter¬ 
pret It aright He appeared confused, and I, reg niung ray self-pos- 
session, rose from my seat with the laconic remark, ‘ Indeed *’ 

‘ Giorgi S-attempted a liugh, but it faikd, he was eiidently 

as much disconcerted and disquieted as mjself How lynx-eyed is 
love * We mutually read eacn others hearts at the same moment 
“ ‘ Tam sorry for you, Dick, said hi, after a short pause, affecting 
very awkw irdly an air of indifference, ‘ iion my soul, I am, but 1 m 
over head and ears in love with the girl, and should die at the bare 
thought of her encouraging another 

“ I wished for the strength of Milo, that I might have dashed out 
his brains against the liugt stone on winch we had been sitting I felt 
my very blood seethe and simm# at the decliration, and with my 
clenched fist I struck him a violent and stunning blow, whicb, tliougn 
It did not beat him to the ground, sent him staggering several paces 
backward 

“' Liar' screamed I franticly, ‘ take that' You dare not proceed 
with your folly ’ 

Recovering his feet, George S-laid bis band on his sword, which 
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he half unsheathed, but, as if conscious of there being no witness pre¬ 
sent, or wishing, perhaps, still further to convince me of the advantage 
he posstssed, he did not draw 

" ‘ Nay, said I, ' out with your weapon, nothing less will do I 
would rather lose my birthright than yield to thee one, without whom 
life would be valueless ' 

"He smiled bitterly, wiped his bruised and bloody face, and slowly 
drew from his bosom a small miniature, encircled with diamonds, which 
he held before my eyes One glance was sufficient—^it was a portrait of 
Maria' It was that face which, sleeping or waking, has haunted me 
these thirty years past 

" ‘ Villain' I cried, clutching at the portrait with my left hand, 
while I snatched with my right my sword from its sheath, 'you have 
stolen It' 

" With assumed coolness, which it was impossible he could feel, he 
smiled again, p'lt back the miniature in his bosom, and drew his sword 
The next moment our weapons crossed with an angry clash, and were 
flashing in the morning s sun 

" MjMidversary was a perfect master of his weapon, and he pressed 
upon All with a vigour which any attempt to retaliate would have 
rendered dangerous in one so much inferior to him in skill Maddened 
as I was, I yet restrained myself, and stood on ray guard, my eyes hxed 
on his, and watching every glance my wish to destroy him was intense 
The fiend nerved my arm, and, while he warmed with the conflict, I 
became more cool and vigilant At length he appeared to grow weary, 
and then I pressed upon him with the fixed determination of taking 
his life, but he rallied instantly, and, in returning a thrust, which I 
intended for his heart, and which he parried scarcely in time, his foot 
slipped, and he fell on one knee, the point of my sword entering the 
left breast by accident It was not a deep wound, and perhaps he felt 
It not, for he attempted to master my sword with bis left hand, while 
he shortened his own weapon, and thrust fieicely at my throat, making 
at the same time a spring to regain his feet Hut his fate was sealed 
as he rose, 1 dashed aside the thrust intended fur me, an(| sheathed my 
weapon in his left breast 1 believe I must have pierced his heart, 
for he sank on his knees with a gasp, and the next moment fell hea¬ 
vily on his face, with lus sword still clutched tightly in his hand 

" Weaned, and panting from the effects of the violent strugele, I 
threw myself on the large stone which had so recently served us for a 
seat, and looked on the body of my adversary He was diad '—that 
fatal thrust had destroyed all rivalry, but at the price of murder, the 
murder of one who had been my friend from boyhood upwards * A 
thousand conflicting emotions racked me as 1 beheld the piteous sight 
Hatred was extinguished, and remorse succeeded, yet I still thought 
of the audacity of him who had provoked such deadly resentment 
Fear, to i, fear of the consequences of this fatal encounter in a solitary 
spot, without witnesses added to the inteiiseness of my misery, and I 
groaned in anguish What was to "lie done ? Should I go and deliver 
myself up to justice, and declare the whole truth ? Should I fly, and 
leave the body of mv friend to tell the dismal tale?—or should I bury 
him secretly, and leave it to be supposed that he had been robbed and 
murdered? As each suggestion was canvassed and rejected, in my 
despair I even thought of dying by my own hand 

" ' Ah! miserable wretch!’ 1 exclaimed,' what hast thou done ?—to 
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wbat dire necessity lias a fair and false face driven thee ^ Yet 1 will 
look once mere on those bewitching features which have brought me to 
this wretched pass' 

I stoo{)ed, and turned the dead man on his back His pallid face was 
writhen and distorted^ his lips were bloody^ and his eyes, which were 
wide open, seemed still to glare with hatred and dehance, as when he 
stood before me in the desperate struggle for life and death I tore 
open his vest, and discovered the wound which had killed him It 
had collapsed, and looked no bigger than the puncture of a bodkin 
but one little round crimson spot was visible, the hemorrhage was in¬ 
ternal There lay the miniature which, a few mindles before, had 
been held up exultingly to my frantic gaze I seized, and pressed it 
to my lips, forgetting in my transports how dearly 1 had purchased 
It 

** This delirium, however, soon subsided, and my next thoughts 
were of the dead body I looked nbout me fur soiue nook where 1 
might deposit it There was a chasm in the ground among the rums 
a few yards ud, where tbe vaulted roof of the crypt had fallen in It 
was scarcely lari^e enough to admit the corpse, bpt 1 raised it in my 
arms, bore it thither, and with some dithculty thrust it thiflUgh the 
aperture I heard it f ill, as if to some distance, with a dull, heavy 
sound , and, c tsting an after it m) adversary s hat and sword, I hurried 
from the spot like another Cam 

* • * « * w 

‘'At dinner, one glance from Hlaria, as 1 replied, m answer to her 

inquiry ifter George S——, that he was gone to make a call a few 
miles off,—one glance, I siy, thrilled through my very soul, and al¬ 
most caused me to betr ly myself All noticed my perturbed look, and, 
eomplaiiimg of violent he idache, I withdrew from the table ere the 
meal wis ended, and betook myself to iny chamber 

“ How shall 1 paint the horror of that evening, of the night that 
succeeded it, and the mental darkness which fell upon my wretched 
self ere the morning dawned * Night came, I rang for lights, and 
attempted ^read, but m vain, and, after pacing my chamber fur some 
hours, over™wered by fijjtigue, 1 tllrew myself on the bed and slept, 
how long 1 know nut A suectssiuii of hideous dreams haunted my 
slumbers, still 1 was not awakened by them, the scenes shifted when 
arrived at their climax, and i new ordeal of horrors succeeded, yet, 
like him who suffers from nightmare, with a vague consciousness that 
all was not real, I wished to awake Last of all, 1 dreamt that 1 was 
arraigned for the murder of my friend The judge summed up the 
evidence, which, though purely circumstantial, was sufheient to con¬ 
demn me, and, amidst the silence of the crowded court, broken only 
by the subs of anxious and sympathising friends |nd relatives, I re¬ 
ceived sentence of death, and was hurried back to my cell Here, 
abandoned by all hope, 1 lay grovelling on my straw bed, a^d cursed 
the hour of my birth A hgure entered, and in gentle accents, which 
I thought I recognised, bade me*arise, quit my prison-bouse, and fol¬ 
low The figure was that of a fem<de closely veiled bhe led the 
way, and passed the gaolers, who seemed buried in profound sleep. 
We left the town, crossed the common, and entered a wood, when I 
threw mjself at the feet of my deliverer, and passionately besought 
her to unveil She shook her head mournfully, bade me wait a while 
till she should return with a change of apparel, and departed 
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" I cast myself down at the foot of '\n aged oak, drew from my bo¬ 
som the portrait of Maria, and, rapt in the contemplation of those 
lovely features, I did not perceive the approach of a man, the ranger of 
the forest, who, recognising my prison-dress, darted upon me, exdaim- 
ing, * Villain! you have escaped from jail, and stolen that miniature 
from the Hall 

I sprang to my feet, thrust the fatal portrait into my bosom, and 
would have fled, out he seized, and closed with me In the struggle 
which followed we both fell, I undermost At that moment 1 awoke, 
I was in reality struggling with some one, but who I could not tell, 
for my candles bad burnt out, and the chamber was in total darkness * 
A powerful, bony band giasped me tightly by the throat, while another 
Avas thrust into my bosom, as if in starch of the miniature, which I 
had placed there previous to lying down 

With a desperate effort I disengaged myself, and leaped from the 
bed, but I was, again seized, and again my assailant attempted to 
reach my fatal prize We struggled violently, at one time I setmtd 
to be overpowering him, and for several moments there was a pause, 
during whitli I hoard my oivn breathing, and felt my Qwn heart throb¬ 
bing violently, but he with whom I contended seemed to breathe not, 
nor to feel like a warm and living man An iiidtscribabk tremor 
shook my frame, I attempted to try out, but my throat was rigid, and 
incapable of articulation I made another effort to disengage myself 
from the grasp of my assailant, md in doing so drew him, as I found 
by the curtains, near to the ivindow Again the hand was thrust into 
my bosom, and again I repelled it 

'' Panting ivilh the violence of the struggle, while a cold sweat burst 
out at every pore, I diseiigagid my right hand, and, determined to see 
who I was contindiug with, 1 dashed aside the eurtain The dim light 
of the waning moon shone into the eliamber, it fell upon the face of 
my antagonist, and one glance froze the blood in my veins It was 

he ’—^it Avas George S-,—^lie Avhoin I had murdered, glaring upon 

me Avith eyes which no mortal could look upon a second time * My 
brain whirled, a sound like the discharge of artillery sho^ the place, 
and I fell to the ground, blasted at the sight ’ * 


Here follows a few incoherent sentences, which I have not deemed 
It necessary to transcribe The reader will probably supply the sequel 
to this sad story Whether the whole narrative is a creation of the 
brain, or Avhether the struggle m the demented man s chamber is the 
only portion which is not literally true, and that this may have been 
the combiiied effect of horror and remorse, acting on a highly suscep¬ 
tible mind, must be left to the examination of those who have made 
the physiologj of madness their study 
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When Christopher Columbus landed at Cuba, he caused that 
island to be explored by two men belonging to his ship's company 
On their return, they made a faithful report of all that they had 
seen to their chief ** These two Christians, said the admiral, in his 
despatch to the court of Spam, in their exploring expedition, fell 
in with a great number of Indians of both sexes, who had small 
lighted brands in their mouths, the smoke of which they inhaled ' 
Such was the first introduction of tobacco to the knowledge of 
Europeans It was from these aborigines of Cuba that the civilized 
nations of the earth learned to acquire a habit so artificial, and re« 
pugnant to our natural tastes, and the leaders of European fashion 
—toxcombs heretofore redolent wijh the perfume of roses and aloes 
—adopted, as the acme of luxurious refinement, this custom, bor¬ 
rowed from the " untutored mind of the poor Indian 

Three hundred years have sufficed to render this usage of the In¬ 
dians of Cuba d necessity thioughout the habifable globe Some 
learned men have attempted to question the fact of Amenta having 
set the example of ^his whimsical taste 1 hey have maintained that 
the leaf of the mcoUana, or tobacco, was known in the East before 
Amenta revealed its use to Europe But all oriental scholars admit, 
that neither in eastern works written previous to the discovery of 
America, nor in the account of travellers, any mention is to be found 
of tobacco 

True, according to Bell, the Chinese have smoked for several cen¬ 
turies , but then it must have been other aromatic herbs, md not 
tobacco It was only in 1549, when the Portuguese bi ought them 
the seed, that they became acquainted with that pi int It w is about 
that period and during the thirty years that the Portuguese retained 
their establishments in the Persian Gulf, that the use of tobacco 
found Its way into Pcrsi i and India This reminds me of an amus¬ 
ing incident told by Sir Thomas Herbert, and which occuired during 
his residence in the East ^ 

Two years after the expulsion of the Portuguese flora Persia, 
there arrived at the town of Casbm forty camels loaded with to¬ 
bacco The driver, unapprized of the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
proceeded with his goods quietly to the market, when the Schah s 
favourite, Mahommed All Bey, who had not received the customary 
biibtf (piseak', gave orders that the punishment ordained by the law 
should be inflicted upon them Firstly, and in the most summary 
manner, the merchants had their eais cropped, next, by way of 
punishing them in that very oigan through which they had sought 
to tempt the weak-minded lieges, their noses were slit open After 
which process, Ah Bey caused an immense hole to be tfug in the 
earth, after the shape of a pipt bowl, into which the forty loads of 
contraband tobacco were cast, and, having set them on fire, he in¬ 
dulged the populace gratuitously in the pleasure of inhaling for se¬ 
veral days the most nauseous and offensive smoke 
The Turks also leained the use of tobacco from Europe, about 
the same peiiod that the Persians did 

* I lom tht l(»ithuuning “ \ wit to the H i\ aniiah, by the Countess Merlin * 
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Sandys, another Englishman^ wrote as follows in 1610 —** The 
Turks take great pleasure in tobacco, which they use through a 
small tube, at the end of which a round wooden bowl is fixed, a cus¬ 
tom we English have lately taught them, and if this practice were 
not discouraged (Bim, a Mahratta chief, ordered the other day a 
pipe to be forced through the nose of a Turk, and directed him to 
be paiaded in this state about the town,) if, as we said, this practice 
were not discouiaged, it would become geneial ’ 

But to return to Cuba Don Bartolomeo de Las Casas wrote m 
1 )57 “ The plant who&e smoke the Indians inhale is stuffed into a 
dried leaf, whidii resembles a squib, such as our children make for 
the festival of ‘ Fete Dieu The Indians light it at one end, placing 
the other in their mouths, inhale the smoke, which completely over¬ 
powers them, and induces a stite of intoxication 

* Don Gonzalo Hernandez de Oviedo Valdez, alcade of the fortress 
of St Domingo^ furnishes us witih further curious details, as to the 
use of tobacco amongst tlie Indians of the Havannah 

Amongst other vices, says he in Ins History of the Indies, to 
which the aborigines are addicted, is that of iiih^in^ the smoke of a 
herb, which they denominate tahaco, which produces insensibility, 
and this is the w ly they set about it The caciques, or men of conse¬ 
quence, make use of a tube four to five inches Jung, and about as 
thick as the little finger This tube teiminates in two branch tubes, 
the ends of which they fix in their nostrils, whilst the other end is 
held over the burning leaf, they then aspintc the smoke thice or 
more times, until they fall to the ground where they lit in a state of 
insensibility, intoxicated, and to ill appearances in sound sleep 
When the cacique falls, ovcrpowtied by the narcotic, his wives— 
pagms happen to have raoie than one—cany him off to bed, pro¬ 
vided always that he has given such orders befuiehand, for other¬ 
wise they leave him wheie he lies, till he itcover fiom Ins temporary 
stupor 

‘ I cannot conceive, obseives the woithy alcade, “what pleasure 
there can be to tianstorm oneself into a brute beast, when one is a 
Chiisiian, nevertheless, some of* this last ^denomination begin to 
imitite the Indiansyibut only, be it undeistuod, in eases of illness, or 
to ‘ diive dull care away 

We have just seen in the pieceding accounts thiee distinct modes 
of smoking, undoubted piutotypes of the cigar and the pipe, as m 
use in tht pieseiit day The triangular tube alone, amongst the 
Indians, bore the name of tahaco, but not the leif or the plant A pe- 
cuh ir sort of cigai still goes at the Havannah by the name of 
quelou,* or squib, to which the good fiiar Baitolomeo de Las Casas 
has compared it ^ 

The nicohana, or tohacco, was cultivated with especial care by the 
Indians, iirho attached to that plint not only an idea of enjoyment, 
but of religious veneration They called it “ blessed of God,' cosa 
Aanla The w ord tahaco belongs, it would appear, to one of the 
American dialects, and was generally used m the West India islands 
after the bpanish conquest These, no doubt, borrowed it from the 
aborigines, who in their turn had adopted it from the Caribbees, 
when, sword and toich in hand, they made descents upon these 
coasts 

* tumar %n tabaco (sniuke a ugat), is the expiessam used at the Ilavaiiuub 
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The ^lant which produces tobacco appears to have been origin¬ 
ally a native of Cuba, but grows in the present day wild throughout 
the greater part of the continent of America, and the adjacent 
islands Let modern compilers say what they like, it was in this 
island that the Spaniards first met with it, and the annals of that 
period bear out the assertion Since then its cultivation has spre id 
with rapidity throughout the globe Nature, as it foreseeing its 
brilliant destiny, gifted it with every pliant, hardy, and resisting 
propelty, rendering it suitable for eveiy climate, and from Cuba 
to Sweden, from Turkey to Maiyland, this curious and singular 
plant may be seen m luxurious growth The quantity of seeds pro- 
Buced by a single stem is prodigious Linnaeus states that one stalk 
yielded 40,320 seeds, and the germ of these seeds retains its quality 
of fructifying tor several years 

Tobacco was first introduced into Europe about the middle ot {lie 
sixteenth century, and it is incredible in now short a space ot time 
Its use became general, although it had to undergo rude and violent 
attacks, which elicited w irm and eloquent replies *1 he schism which 
this innovation, created was truly awful, and it^he doctrines of Cal¬ 
vin and Luther inflamed the heads of theologians, and turned Europe 
topsy-turvy, tobacco became the firebrand ot discord thioughout the 
world • 

John Nicot, French ambass idor at the Portuguese court, brought 
to France the first specimen ot tobacco in lOfiO, and presented it to 
the Dowager Queen Catherine de Medicis, which circumstance 
tended to enhance the value of that novel production It was called 
niLoUana, out ot compliment to the amb issador 

It w IS the Cardinal de bainte Croix, the papal nuncio in Portu¬ 
gal, who first intioduced it into Italy, and there, as in Fr inie, it bore 
the name ot him who bad introduced it, namely Saint Cioixsplant 
From the qualities which wiie speedily ascribed to it, it gained the 
vaiious denominations ot bu^Unn, or antarctic panatta, oi holy herb, 
or mered Pa uvian henbane, and many others 

According to btow, tobacco was introduced into England in 1508 
The young com tiers wcic the ffrst to bring it into vogue 

Sir Walter Rileigh, lor some time Queen Elizabeths favourite, 
and his fiiend, Sir Hugh Middleton, made it the fashion, by smoking 
in the streets, and other places ot public resort, indulging with ap¬ 
parent ecstacy in the inebriating perfume which they exhaled atound 
them People stared at them at first then imitated them , and thus 
the, use of tob icco became at last the fashion even amongst ladies 
'Twas at this juncture that the new pleasure became the object ot in¬ 
veterate persecution on the one hand, and iiresistible predilection on 
the other Stow describes it as “ a stinking plant, Qie me of which n an 
otffence to hod, whilst Spencei, in his “ Fairie Queene, denominates 
It as “ diovic tobacco > King J mits the First led the crusade against 
tobacco, and his aversion to that leaf would have been tantamount 
to a prohibition with any nation less indejiendent than the English 
Whilst Amorct the P'ourth was thrusting pipes through the nos¬ 
trils of his dependents, whilst the bchah ot Persia was ci upping 
ears, and slitting the noses ot his subjects, while the Czar of Mus¬ 
covy was actually cutting off the entire probosces ot his serfs, and 
Pope Urban the Eighth fulminating excommunications against those 
ot the taithful who piesumtd to take snuff, King James the First 
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was engaged m fierce polemica, and hurling anathemas against to¬ 
bacco-smoke 

Prom the brunt of these cruel punishments having been specially 
directed against the nose, it may be inferred that the custom of 
taking smiiF preceded that of smoking, or was at least more general 
at that period The following singular extracts are from King 
Jamess work, entitled thp “Misocapnosi’ It will show to what 
excess the use of tobacci^as carried at that epoch in England — 

“ And as for the abuse, says his Majesty, “ which arises from this 
disgusting habit, is it not filthy in the extreme to give way to it at 
table, where cleanlineNS, decency, and propriety ought to be ob¬ 
served > Ought not men to be ashamed of puffing across the table, 
and contaminating the flavour of the dishes with the poisonous efflu¬ 
via from their pipes, disgusting those who hold that custom m ab- 
ho>rence ? But it is not confined to table, there is neither time nor 
place where one,, is free from thi" ill-bretl habit Was there ever 
such folly as that of never meeting a fiiend without offering him a 
cigar, as it we were in the East ^ It is no longer offered as i remedy, 
but as an article of enjoyment, and be who d ires decline the pipe is 
looked upon as a ninny, or an unsociable simpleton as falls to the lot 
of those who dunk deeply in the cold regions of the East Why, a 
lady could not confer a greater obligation upoi\ her servant than 
offer her with her delicate hand i pipe of tobacco' 

Here is another specimen of the manners of tho«e times, and of 
the policy of King James — 

“ Is It not, continues the King “ the greatest of sms, that ye, 
men of all classes in this kingdom, educated, and destined by God to 
consecrate your persons and your pioperty to the preservation of 
the honour and safety of your King and the commonweal, that you 
thus unfit yourselves for the performance of these two great duties ? 
You are no longer able to observe the Sabbath like the Jews, your 
whole concern is to ask a light of your neighbours to light your 
pipes See how injurious this habit is to your interests' Let the 
nobility of Great Biitain answer this, they who piy yearly from 
three hundred to four bundled pounds sterling, in ordci to indulge 
in this filthy habit 

This sum would appear exorbitant, did we not bear m mind that 
tobacco was sold at a very high price at that peiiod, and that its 
use was much more general amongst the nobility of England and 
the middle classes than at the present d ly The received custom of 
offering pipes to guests ind visitois added considerably to the ex¬ 
pense of this indulgence 

The wai of persecution against tobacco spread in its turn to 
France Pamphlets without number made their appearance one of 
the most famous of which was by a Dr Fagon, and entitled, “ Ex Ta 
baci usu fr^quenti vita est brevior Tins same Dr Fagon, having 
a thesis to maintain against this alleged peinicious substance, and 
being prevented by indisposition from attending in person sent in 
his place a colleague, whose nasal intonation belied throughout the 
discourse the thesis he supported, and bore evidence that his nosti ils 
were incumbered with snufF 

Spam Itself had its share in the general movement against tobacco 
The Bishop of the Canaries, Fiay Bartolomeo de la Camara, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Salamanca, foibade the priests to take snuff two 
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hours before or two hours after having said mass, and the clergy in 
general were forbidden to take snuff in churches, under pain of ex¬ 
communication, and a fine of one thousand maravedis After having 
had the honour of being thus persecuted, tobacco was in a fair way 
of being adopted irrevocably in all parts of the globe 

The superiority of Cuba tobacco is admitted on all hands It is 
especially cultivated in the western part ^ the island, in a district 
called the Vueltra Abajo Sandy and ligin soils are best suited for 
Its culture The regSs (tobacco-helds) are situated along the banks 
of the rivers, but the finest descriptions are grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the livers the Consolacion and the San Sebastian Ihe 
atmosphere varies so slightly in different parts of the island, th it it 
exercises veiy little influence upon the plint, everything depends 
upon the soil If by dint of diemical anilysis, the soil could be 
rendered equally suitable to the culture in all parts of the isIancT, a 
new source of riches would be opened to the inhabitants, and a vast 
field of encouragement to the white population 

Tobacco IS cultivated and prepared at home, and in small quanti¬ 
ties An industrious labourer, assisted by his wife and children, is 
able to cultivate about half a caballeiia of land (about half an acre), 
which contains from twenty-five to thirty thousand tobacco-stcms, 
planted about a foot apart 1 he intervals ire appropri ited to the 
culture of maize rice, &c, which are gathered without expense or 
trouble One of the great advantages derived fipm the culture of 
this aiticlc, as has been already mentioned, is, that it opens a vast field 
to the industry and prosperity of the white popul ition The pro¬ 
perties are small consequently the colonists are certain of a ready 
sale, as competition and rivalry aie unknown, the crops can never 
be too abundant, foi that leaf is in request throughout the world, and 
that of Cuba is ])referred to all others The labour is easy, and the 
prepaiation costs but little Ihe grower finds employment for his 
family, and even his youngest children, in the ddieite ind various 
processes of manipulation and prep iration If the soil could be im¬ 
proved, the culture might be extended over all parts of the island, 
population would flow^to the ruVal districts, and laboui ind riches 
would tend to promote civilization through tiie channels of com¬ 
merce 

Tob tcco, and the mannei of using it, were not only discovered at 
Cuba, but nature seems to have bestowed a Marked preference on 
this island in respect of this plant, although it grows spontaneously 
in other parts of South America, the admitted superiority of its 
qu^fity, Its primitive growth in this island, the remarkable circum¬ 
stance of Its having been the only plant cultivated, and, what is more 
singular, its being venerated by the Indians, an \pdoJent race, living 
upon fish, and wild fruits, all justify the belief that the immense 
advantages of the culture of tobacco were especially bastowed by 
Nature on this island 

Nevertheless, thanks to th^ narrow policy, and the inquisitorial 
measures adopted long since by La Facloririe, the culture of this 
precious commodity is far from having attained the development 
which it IS capable of 

From 1735 to 1765 the trade was in the hands of several compa¬ 
nies by private contract Subsequently, during the reign of Ferdi¬ 
nand the Sixth, the Factorerte was established, under the pretext of 
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improving and extending the cultivation, the removal of the plant, 
too, was forbidden The effect of this measure tended qnly to lessen 
the crop, and, in 1783 and 1798, several measures of reform were 
introduced in the factory, and the subsidy was increased to fifty 
thousand dollars, but the manufacture of tobacco by private indi¬ 
viduals was prohibited, and inspectors were nominated to visit and 
survey the crops rigort^ly, in order that the duties might be regu¬ 
larly levied These veXltious proceedings, and the odious exaction 
occasioned a serious falling off in the crops • In 1720, during the 
monopoly of the companies, the exportation amounted to six hun¬ 
dred thousand Mobas, independent of the consumption in the island, 
and although in 1803 the expenses of the Failorerie were consider¬ 
ably reduced, and one manager alone retained, the ciop of 1804 was 
inadequate for the consumption of the island From that period en¬ 
deavours were made to correct some of these abuses, but whilst the 
sptem of prohil;ition continued the evil could not be eradicated, and 
the culture of tobacco continued to decrease and fall off, until 1827, 
when that important article of trade was entirely ficed from the ar¬ 
bitrary shackles of the Factorene Infallible i uin would have be¬ 
fallen this blanch oi industry, but for the wise measures urged and 
carried into effect by the sagacious Don Jose de Finillos, Count de 
Villanueva, intendant of the Havannah 

But the cultivation of tobacco will not obtain its full development 
at Cuba, until the Spanish government, by concessions, and by hold¬ 
ing out advantage's, shall have succeeded in atti acting new colonists 
to the island 

The vvgueros (growers of that leaf) are veiy expert in improving 
the quality of tobacco, and employ many processes for increasing the 
beauty, the silky softness of the leaf, nay, even its very shade 
Other researches detei mine the merits of the manufacture, intrusted 
exclusively to the housewife and her daughters, and, when the con¬ 
noisseur IS sauntering at his case, inhaling with delight one of those 
cigars de la Rcina, relishing with the guUo of a true amateur its 
delicious flavour, and admiring its aptitude to catch and retain fire, 
let him know, then, that cigar, so fiery and vet so mild, has been— 
well, this cigar has ,been, like most others he has ever smoked, roll¬ 
ed, — yes, rolled upon the bare thigh of one of the country girls, 
called a guajtra in Cuba 

• 

MEDITATIONS AT A KITCHEN WINDOW 

BY A HTTNORY POFT 

Spirit of Ilinif^r, who dost love While, standing by this kitchen.wm. 

With threadbare sons jf song to rove dow. 

Through some blind allev’s dark retreat, With phiz as grave as any Hindoo, 

The Muse soild-pstabiished seat, I mark yon partndge dainty bit' 

Clinging to them close the while Gently wlieehiig round the spit 

In a most uxorious stvie , ' 

Or, to mock them, when alone Savoury bird ' thy verv sight 

They scrape a clean-picked mutton- Lends an edge to appetite, 

bone And my stomach, while I gaze, 

In some ethereal attic, where Rumbles volumes in thy praise * 

The wind howls up the creaking stair— 

Taunting Spirit ol Starvation I Some in sonnet, ode, or tale, 

I feel thy fullest inspiration. Laud the maudlin nightingale, 
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improving and extending the cultivation, the removal of the plant, 
too, was forbidden The effect of this measure tended <pily to lessen 
the crop, and, in 1783 and 1793, several measures of reWm were 
introduced in the factory, and the subsidy was increased to fifty 
thousand dolhrs, but the manufacture of tobacco by private indi¬ 
viduals was prohibited, and inspectors were nominated to visit and 
survey the crops ngormwly, in order that the duties might be regu¬ 
larly levied These velfeious proceedings, and the odious exaction 
occasioned a serious falling off in the crops • In 1720, during the 
monopoly of the companies, the exportation amounted to six hun¬ 
dred thousand aiobas, independent of the consumption in the inland, 
and although m 1803 the expenses of the Fmiorcne were consider¬ 
ably reduced, and one manager alone retained, the ciop of 1804 was 
inadequate for the consumption of the island From that period en¬ 
deavours were made to correct some of these abuses, but whilst the 
system of prohil/ition continued thet vil could not be eradicated, and 
the culture of tobacco continued to decrease and fall off, until 1827, 
when that important article of trade was entirely ficed from the ar¬ 
bitrary shackles of the/aciorme Infallible luin would have be¬ 
fallen this blanch oi industry, but for the wise measures urged and 
carried into effect by the sagacious Don Jose de Pinillos, Count de 
Villanueva, intendant of the Havannah 

But the cultivation of tobacco will not obtain its full development 
at Cuba, until the Spanish government, by concessions, and by hold¬ 
ing out advantages, shall have succeeded in atti acting new colonists 
to the island 

The vigueroi (growers of that leaf) are veiy expert in improving 
the quality of tobacco, and employ many processes for increasing the 
beauty, the silky softness of the leaf, nay, even its very shade 
Other researches detei mine the merits of the manufacture, intrusted 
exclusively to the housewife and her daughters, and, when the con¬ 
noisseur IS sauntering at his case, inhaling with delight one of those 
cigars de la Rtma, relishing with the gti\to of a true amateur its 
delicious flavour, and admiring its aptitude to catch and retain fire, 
let him know, then that cigar, so fiery and vet so mild, has been— 
well, this cigar has been, like most others he has ever smoked, roll¬ 
ed,— yes, rolled upon the bare thigh of one of the country girls, 
called a guajtra in Cuba 
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SpiniT of Hunger, who dost love 
With threadbare sons of song to rove 
Through some blind allev s dark retreat, 
The Muse solid established seat, 

( hnging to them close the while 
Ill a most uxorious stvie 
Or to mock them when alone 
They scrape a clean picked mutton- 
bone 

In some ethereal attic, where 

The wind howls up the creaking stair— 

daunting Spirit ol Starvation! 

I feel thy fullest inspiration. 


While, standing by this kitchen win¬ 
dow. 

With phia as grave as any Hindoo, 

I mark yon partridge—dainty bit'— 
Gently wlieeling round the spit 

Savoury bird ' thy verv sight 
Lends an edge to appt tite, 

And my stomach, while 1 gaze, 
Rumbles volumes m thy praise * 

Some in sonnet, ode, or tale, 

Laud the maudlin nightingale 
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Some exaltf ihe cooing dove 
Some the royal hird of Jove, 

Fond of new born lamb, the glutton' 
And not indifferent to mutton, 

Some, the mountain condor, who, 

Crafty as a Puliali Jew, 

Seldom from his lodgings hies out. 

Save to peck a dead man s eves out, 
Some, the rook, of solemn clack, 

Dressed, like parsons, all iii black , 

Some, the woodcock some, the wid 
geon 

Some, the well conditioned pigeon. 

Who, to gastronomic eve, 

laioks so lovely in a pie 

But the partridge, plump and white. 

Is my feathered favouiite 
Dressed as epicure could wish 
And cusp of breast and uing, 

Isn’t he a daiiitv dish 
1 0 set before a King ^ * 

But hark * the clock from yon church, 
tower • 

Shnlly strikes the wished for hour, 

And the butler, grave and steadv 
Proclaims tlie tidings^— “ Dinner ’s 
ready * 

Dinner s readvProclamation 
Source of liveliest delectation , 

All who hear it mutely bless 
The messenger of happiness ' 

Dobbs 1 lawyer, grim vnd s[iare 
licaps m transport from his i hair, 

Hobbs, a fat old city bore, 

Weighing twenty stone or more 
Cuts a long dull story short 
About the Aldermen s 1 ist Court, 

Pretty Mrs Colonel Cox, 

A widow shrewd as any fox. 

To her dandy noighhours sighs, 

And his whisper’d flatteries, • 

Turns awhile a careless ear, • 

Better pleased, I ween to hear 
The tuneful rush of whirring cork, 

And clatter of the knife ind toik ' 

‘ Dinner’s ready —Down they go. 
Two bv two, a gallant show. 

Attracted bv the rich perfume 
That floats around the dining room 
Now they re seated, and, inechinks, 
Commence raid cheering nods and 
winks, 

And interchange of social greeting, 

A course of serious, steady eating 

In imagination, I , 

Join the festive company, 
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And, on schemes of havoc bent 
Waste no time in compliment, 

But placed, by her express command 
At my hostess’s right hand, 

Set to work with heart felt glee 
On tallipash and callipee, 

Victiraue the venison pasty. 

Punish the calve’s head so tasty. 

Pitch inmfthe pigeon pie 
With a shark s voracity 
dirt witli jellv, custard, icc, 
lake the Arab Uhoul with iice,+ 

Aud quaff the sparklisigcool champagne, 
As thii'sty meads drink in the ram. 
Obedient to dame Natuie’s laws 
While my over restless jaws 
( onvey a vei y i ivid notion 
Of the poetr) of motion ' * 

*Glorions enterjirize ? But, hark 
How the guests in wbisptis maik 
Their sense of wonder and affnght 
At a poet s appetite 

“ There s a ihouthful' — did you 
ever ® ’— 

‘ He s bolted all the pasty i”—‘ Ne 
ver 

" Goodne ss gr icious, what a swallow ' 
Suic he belts an ostrich hollow ■' — 

“ I ry him with i t!bugh ship s cable— 
‘ Oh good Lord, lit 11 deal tin 
tiblc 

Such the pert facetious sneers 
Ulnttei d 111 his neigbboni s ears 
By e ich guest to mark his sense 
Of mv me ventripotence ' 

Well, I grudge them not their gun, 

J hose nio tolc lant who win , 

And 1 have bravely won, I sciear, 

A dinner ht fur my Lord Mayoi 

Mere empty boast' An envious cloud 
M'raps my vision in its shioud , 
Vanish’d is tbc uui<iuet hall, 

Host and hostess, guests and all, 

And I stand musing here, the winner 
(In fancy only) of a dinner '— 

DIV dre iims of imagination, 

Could je but repress starvation, 

How s ipreine in )oy would be 
The gifted poet s destiny I 
But, alas * cvith magic sway 
\ e rule us, only to betray , 

And gladly I *0 exchange heaven 
knows, 

All delusive Fancy’s shows * 

(Though brilliant as a comet’s tail) 
jbor a lump steak and pot of ale'' 


* Vtde the old nursery song 

t Vtde the story of the Ghoul, in the Arabian Nights 
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OB, A DARK PAGE FROM LIFE’S VOLUME 

thaptfh xxxm 

SOLITARY CONPINIMENr 

Occupation is n^blessed relief to the misei ibU Of all the ingenious modes of 
torture that have ever Inen invented that ot solitary confinement is probibly the 
most ciuel—tlie mind feeding on itself with the rapacity of a coimorant when the 
Lonsutntc quickens its activity, and prompts its longings 

^ jtBXIMOBls. CoOPEB. 

PotiNCF was,right The autlionties had decided that this unfor¬ 
tunate man, ppyatt, should have an opportunity of forming his 
OM n opinion of that terrific punishment, solitary confinement The 
culprit was noisy, vehement, and ungovernable No advocate, how¬ 
ever friendly could defend his conduct, for it was subversive of all 
discipline But still, after lengthened consideration of the subject, 
and highly favourable opportunities for ascertaining its tendency, I 
hold it to be a punishment which no human being has a right to in¬ 
flict upon another Its results arc too frightful its tortures are too 
great, its penal consequences are too permanent Lacerate the body, 
if 3 011 will, punish the man, if the dire extremity of the case call 
for It, even with the lash, subdue a thoroughly rebellious and un¬ 
governable spirit by the infliction of sp ire diet, subject the refrac¬ 
tory prisoner to severe and continuous labour, abndge his period of 
relaxation, and enlarge his period of toil, feed him “with the bread 
of affliction, and with the water of affliction , (ml \paTe the intellect 
Tamper not with the mysterious empire of the mind 'I hat leave to 
the judgment and award of The Great Eternal 

I know that this is not the popular doctrine, I know that far¬ 
sighted statesmen and fluent legislators have insisted on the “ utility 
of solitary confinement, and have averred that “ it is a system which 
must be, and ought to be, earned out to its utmoit practicable ex¬ 
tent Indeed ' Is this conclusion—arrived at after lengthened ex¬ 
perience, and on competent authority—to be wholly disregarded — 
‘^Solitude aln^aii<t dtvclopes insanity in tko»e who haie hun tnmne 
before, just a9 the tread mill brings out phthysts in those predisposed to 
it 

Is utter indifference to be ours, as to the diversified suffering and 
anguish which this new and desperate punishment has inflicted upon 
numbers of our bellow creatures ? Are consequences to the indivi¬ 
dual nevt,r to be weighed by us ? There are those, let us remember, 
towards whom society ought not to forget its duties, because they 

• The following errata occur in our last number — 

Page 293, line 11 from bottom,/<» fume at, read fume at it 

294, line 8 from bottom, for the pleasure with which I frequent the Coverley 
bowling green is to this hour indescribable, read the pleasure with whiui 
I frequent to this hour the Coverley bowling green is indescribable 

298, line 6 from bottom,/or in the memory, read m memory 

299, last line,/or fear, read fears 
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have, unfortunately, forgotten their duties towards it There are 
those—htljiless, it is true, and in our power—who have a right to 
say to us, Proportion our punishment to our raiidomg, nidccrite, 
it so It please you, the bodily frame, but abstain fiom the infliction 
of secret and daily torture ot the brain ’ 

Mine, I know, is tender ground, but oh paper, tf notviure ehe I 
may venture to say, that the advocates ot the system have little rea¬ 
son to felicitate themselves on its success It is matter of public 
record, that at the Spinning House at C irabridge, w here there are 
two cells termed solitary, the keeper has deelared th it “ he is afraid 
to conflne them (the women) for a longer pei lod than'eight or ten 
hours, lest they should commit suicide, two having attempted to 
strangle themselves ' Nor is this horror of solitary confinement 
entertained bv female prisoners only Tht surgeon of Biecon 
county gaol observed, that '‘soLoints placed in solitiiy cells suffer* 
much both in body and mind —in wintei addition dly, tfom the cold¬ 
ness of the cells They h ivc complained to him of the want ot 
books and have said, thdt///(y would rathei be hung than remun 
there Ihc medical officei of the Spalding Hoiist of Coirection 
remarked, only visit the prisoners in solitiiy confinement when 
sent for, but I seal eely recollect one who has not sent foi me, and 
tn the generality of ta\es I have found if to be the mind that has inen 
affected But all these statements, sul is they ire, \itld, in point 
of horror, to the Monmouth trijredy Ihere the teryilencies of this 
system were fully developed Its warmest advocite must shrink 
from such a re<,ult of his theory During i remit y< n, m the 
month of Februaiy, i nun “died in Monmouth County Gtol, appa¬ 
rently fiom fright He wis put into i solitaiy cdl, and w is found 
dead the nixt morning There were no indicitions ot the ciuse, ex¬ 
cepting congestion of the brain 1 here was a rumoui th it the cell 
was haunted He was a fine and powirful man The verdict ran, 
'‘Died from apoplexy, produced by the effect of a superstitious 
dread of solitary confinement Some of the prisoners heard him 
cry out Ihe tin nkey thought him low-spirited when he pi iced 
him in the cell On the prt vious da'^ the deee ised told a comp inion 
that he was going into solitary confinement and that he feared he 
never should live the week out He added that Ihue was some one 
walking there 

And yet this, we are told is “ i refoimatory punishment, ’ a pu¬ 
nishment which will effect, it my hum in penalty can effett, amend¬ 
ment in the most h irdened ind i allous offendei * 

It was to be tried upon Lippyatt 1 he order ran — 

“For refractory conduct, niisbchavioui, and insolence, three days 
solitary ^ 

Towards the close of the second day I took c ire to see him He 
was considerably altered in appeal ince, ihe mind sietncd shaken 
He complained to me ot shadows pissing across the cell and that at 
times a large white bird perched ftsclf it the foot ot his bed, and 
jeered and jabbeied at him He implored me to intercede in his 
favour, and obtain his release, otherwise he was sure he should be 
tempted to make away with himself I combated his terrors in the 
best manner I was able, and, with a faint promise of a representation 
in his behalf, at which he caught with affecting eagerness, 1 left 
him 
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Mr Trounce was the first visiting justice I encounteredj and to 
Mr Trounce I told my tale 

“ Mr Cleaver, responded that magistrate, with a most forbidding 
air, “ I do not recognise your right to utter one single syllable upon 
this subject Conhne yourself, sir, I beg, to matters spiritual' 

“My intention, believe me, is good,’ said I, returning to my 
point, undeterred by his ft owns, and quite impervious to his rebuff 
“ You will remember, sir, that, ten days since, in the gaol of the 
adjoining county a prisoner in the solitary cell nearly effected self- 
destruction, by cutting up his blanket into strips, and using it as a 
halter ” * 

“ Well • and what then ? 

“ This that should poor Lyppyatt be driven to any similar at¬ 
tempt, It would, I am sure, be as painful to you as to me He is on 
the verge of insanity at this moment 
Mr Trounce looked at me with features rigid as marble, and at 
length, in a cold, unfeeling tone, replied, 

“This morbid sensitiveness lelative to these degraded men, of 
whom, I repeat, ]Wr Cleaver, you are the spiritual teacher, not the 
medical officer, is wholly superfluous, and very incomprehensible 
This gaol, sir, is fortunate enough to possess a surgeon, in receipt 
of a certain salary, charged with certain definite duties, and when 
he acquaints me that this man s mind is affected by the endurance of 
solitary confinement, I im, and shall feel, bound to listen to him 
“ But this wretched captive is a sailor, his life has been passed 
chiefly in the open air, exercise and exertion have been his the day 
through, and now, independent of solitude, this change to a small, 
damp, ill-ventilattd cell cannot be otherwise than most injurious 
“ lie should have considered all these points before he came 
here, was Mr Irounces rejoinder 

But, circumstanced as he is notv, should not wt consider them 
for him ? 

“ I don t see that, returned the visiting justice doggedly “ At 
all events, your enumeration of them will not avail him Lyppyatt 
you will not liberate, ind to yoursdf do iiQ small injury I detest, 
said he vehemently, “ your grievance-hunters, and shall make a mental 
memorandum of the conversation you have addressed to me this 
morning 

I had reason enough to remember that “ mental memorandum 
subsequently 
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THE ENGLISH MATE AND THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR 


You may depend upon it that he ts a good man whose intimate friends are all 
good ana whoie enemies are characters decidedly bad 


Latater 


“What availeth complaint from the friendless^ It excites no 
attention, awakens no sympathywas poor Sheridan s remark, a 
few hours before his death It is a brief but bitter indictment 
against the powerful, and mightily was I tempted to re-echo it, on 
receiving, ten minutes after ray interview with JVIr Trounce, a fur¬ 
ther repulse from another acting rai^istrate 
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I decline dll interference,' was his prompt comment on my nar¬ 
rative “ I cordially approve of solitary confinement as a punish¬ 
ment, and am confident that this man—^Lyppyatt do you call him ? 
•—will be the better for its infliction during the rest of his life ’ 

" And my persuasion is equally strong—pardon my frankness— 
that he will be infinitely the worse It will not contribute in any 
degree to the reformation of his refractory and rebellious propensi¬ 
ties." 

« Why ?" 

Because imprisonment in a dark solitary cell—the change from 
solitude in ligh^ in which a man may worl^, and, to ai certain extent, 
amuse himself, to solitude in darkness, where he can do neither the 
one noi the other—^is viewed by the sufferer as an unjust aggrava¬ 
tion of that amount of misery and torture to which he is bound, as a 
prisoner, to submit It will serve but to harden and strengthen hwn 
in his wickedness ’ • 

“ Defective reasoning • anything but that of a philosopher *' said 
my companion " Noprofound Ihtnker would thus argue' And he 
turned away with a sneei 

** It IS well, ifrds my rejoinder, “ if I act as a raftn, and I instantly 
resolved to search out the surgeon He readily agreed to accom¬ 
pany me to the refractory cell It was below the ground, and 
reached by a flight of steps from the mam passage of the prison, 
damp, without light or ventilation, and piercingly cold 

This will never do, whispered the doctor, afftr he had atten¬ 
tively regarded the prisoner s appearance, felt his pulse, and weighed 
the answers returned to his questions " He must have an houi s 
exercise in the yard forthwith, in fact, the man s system is sinking 
under his punishment, that must be suspended for the present 
Tell him this while I go and see the keeper, and, if lie is obstinate, 
tender to him a formal written certificate I am glad I actompimed 
you The visit is most oppoitune, for another night of solitary 
confinement, and the morning would have found this fellow a ma¬ 
niac 

The gratitude of Lj ppyatt may be readily imagined, and the terras 
in which that gratitude Vas expressed interested even that matter- 
of-fact person the surgeon 

“ That 8 no common seaman,” said he, when we saw him together 
the next morning "No 'fo'castle Jack could turn out his sen¬ 
tences ‘ taut and square in that fashion 

“ He ts no common seaman, was my reply, " but the master, and, 
I belfbve, owner of a vessel, which has had contraband goods on 
board, and which the revenue ofliicers have seized, he declares, un¬ 
justly It is a perplexed and intricate history, and I have never 
cared to inquire into it, because I understood sothe acti ess of ques¬ 
tionable character to be mixed up with the disclosure He is ruined, 
poor fellow ’’ 

" To a certainty, if he has trasted a petticoat with his secrets 
The doctor was a bachelor, the world said a " disappointed one 
With him It was evidently post metidtem, and its surest sign the 
readiness with which he snarled at the sex 
" Ruined by an actress < eh ? Well, his predicament is not singular 
He 8 not the only man who can date his overthrow from so attractive 
an associate Harkee, my man, have you no friends, no relatives, 

9 v 2 
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none that can intercede for ye with Government, and pi ocure the 
release of your vessel 

“ X think I possess some cl urn, replied he moodily, “ upon the 
favourable consideration of Government I ought to have Services 
rendered to royalty are generally remembered Another would 
make much of them, but in my case 'tis hopeless Disaster tracks 
me like a shadow 

“ Tut * ram ' cried the surgeon cheerily, “ tis always darkest 
just before break of day But as to services, of what description 
may yours have been, eithei to state or sovereign 

“I speak no* of myself, wis his reply, ‘ but of another When 
the Duke of Kent held the command at Gibraltar, my father, then 
a young man, yiciilled his life for him You have heard, perhaps, 
the story!' Uhe Duke, misled by bad advisers, shut up the wine¬ 
shops, and the consequence was a mutiny, or something very near 
akin to it, among the soldieiy Alatters for some hours wore an 
awkward appearance, and at length the Duke was counselled to re¬ 
consider his order, and finally to c incel it 

“He was the uape-soat, said the doctor, aside to me “His 
royal father never forgive him the blunder he had committed in 
issuing the order, and the minister of the day never digested the 
concession he had m ide to insubordinate spirits in cmcelling it In 
all respects the results were melancholy As to the Duke, they 
threw a shade, unjustly enough, over Air military career to his 
dying hour —Well, my man, what followed > 

“ Poui days aftei wards, when the hubbub had ceased, md the 
affair was apparently foi gotten, the Duke was recognised in a steep 
narrow street, leading up to the rampaits It w is a bad part of the 
town, chiefly inh ibited by Jew-salesrnen and vintners of the lowest 
class As ill luck would hive it, the Prinee was on foot ind unat¬ 
tended He was mobbed, tin eats were uttered , stoms were tin own 
Theie was in evident intention to injure him My fathei was bar¬ 
gaining with a ship s chandler for some slops wanted on board the 
‘Maid of Devon, when he heud a strange outciy, groans, hisses, 
and oaths shouted in every language under heaven 'lurning round, 
in the ceitre of a crowd, he spied the Piince, and quick as thought 
understood Ins dilemma One moment, and he stood by bis aide, 
the next he felled an ill-lookmg blackguard, who had approached 
his Royal Highness neiier thin my father judged polite or neces- 
saiy, warded off a shirp missile from another quartet, and, in doing 
so, received a hurt, the scar of which he earned with him to lus 
coffin That stone was iimed at the Duke, and, had it hit him 
fairly, the piobibilities are, there would have been no Princess Vic¬ 
toria The guaid soon came up, and at the first sound of their mea¬ 
sured tramp the assailants slunk away My father was thanked, his 
name, and that of his ship, were asked, and a young officer, called 
Wetherell,—I believe he rose the laddei of promotion so high as to 
become a general,—told my father l^iat neither his name nor his as¬ 
sistance would be forgotten But nothing came of it ’ 

“Hive you now, since you have been m trouble, represented 
these facts in the pi oper quarter ^ ’ 

“ I have, but vainly , no notice was taken of ray application I 
wanted backers They aie indispensable in England My mate 
succeeded better at Odessa ' 
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“ At Odessa * How so ? 

“ We traded there, and my first mate, Bob Chivens, got mto great 
trouble He was beset, robbed, and in fact cursedly ill used Not 
that I mean to say he was quite and altogether free from blame him¬ 
self , but surely some little allowance should be made foi the freaks 
of ‘Jack Tar? However, he was plundered, beaten, and left al¬ 
most for dead Some eight days afterwards, when he could stand 
upon his legs, and tell his own story, Chivens and I went to the 
British Consul,—the acting Consul, I think they called him, not that 
weJound him inch, —and begged he would get us redi^ss 
" ‘ It s impossible You should have kept sober, and this would 
not have happened 

“ ‘ But I m your countryman, cried Bob ‘ Woids cost nothing, 
at any rate, tell us what to do, put us, any how, in the wake ftf 
these pirates 

“ ‘ I ve other matters on hand *I don t sit heie te settle the dis¬ 
putes of drunken sailors 

‘ ‘What, then, said Chivens, ‘am I to be rcgulaily cleared out, 
robbed of every* farthing of my wages, left peanyless among fo¬ 
reigners, and make no effort to bettei myself ? 

‘ ‘ Go to ica, and tarn more 

“ Pointed and pleSsant'—rather a contrast to the words and deeds 
of our Cadiz consul, Mr Brackenburg, with whom even a lefusal is 
clothed m terms of kindness But the aciing Odessa gentleman is 
dead and gone, and so peace to his memoiy • As we weie leaving 
his office, a keen-looking, shaip-cyed old man, who h id listened 
most attentively to Chivens s story, came up behind us, and, pluck¬ 
ing him by the sleeve, whispered, in i low, cautious tone, 

“‘Don t be discomaged, our Father will giant you rcdiess, ap¬ 
peal to him 

“ ‘ What • Ai oi r, you mean ? said my mate, quite at a loss to com- 
piehend his new friend s meaning 
“ ‘ No, no ,—step aside—this is not a matter for the public street 
Hush >—not a word—^this way , 

He passed into a little garden, of which there are many at 
Odessa, and closing the door, said, in a low, supfiiessed voice, as if 
anxious that no syllable of wh it he was saying should reach other 
ears than our own 

“ ‘ I am Fnghik-born, as you will at once believe, but I have lived 
so long at Odessa that 1 am almost a Russ and am so accustomed to 
HIS authority, that I speak of him as if I were one of his native sub¬ 
jects They, when refening to the Czar, —his voice, as he uttered 
this word fell lower still —‘always call him onii i-AiiitH ’ 

“ ‘ He means the chief skipper Bob said I to Chivens, who could 
not catch one word in ten which the old man used,—‘ the chief skip¬ 
per—ay, ay < He is to them what our 8ailor-King at hdfne is to 
us ’ • 

“‘Just so, said the old man, ‘ state your case in writing This 
IS my advice, take it, and you '11 not repent it 

“ ‘ But how ? The devil a word of Russ do we understand 
“ ‘ Then draw up your grievance in French 
“ ‘ P'rench • God forbid that we should say our say in Mounseer s 
language either * No, no , that will never do 
“ ‘ Then write your letter in English 
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* And who will deliver it •* 

‘“Who? send it by post, address it to Tsarskoe>2Selo It will 
not miscarry, and zt will be read ‘ 

" ‘ Burnt, I should say, cried Chivens 

“ * No read, repeated the old man earnestly, ‘ read, I say, and 
BEEDED My counsel is good, try it 
“ He opened the door, placed us beyond it, again locked himself 
up in his little sandy garden, and who and what he was we could 
never learn His counsel, however, we adopted A statement was 
forwarded, clumsily written, and not cleverly worded, Chivens de¬ 
claring throughout that it was time and labour thrown away 

“ We neither of us then understood the unfailing activity and un¬ 
swerving justice of Him to whom we appealed Eleven days elapsed, 
nnd we judged our case hopeless, when on the following day, the 
twelfth, orders came down which changed the entire aspect of affairs 
A rigid and starching inquiry was instituted A summary of the 
whole affair wflv sent back to Tsarshoe-Zelo One fellow got a taste 
of the knout, and Chivens, within a shilling or two, the whole of his 
money Now,’ concluded Lyppyatt, “ people pr"te about civili/ed 
and uncivilized people, about this sort of government and th it sort 
of government, but commend me, say 1, to that luler, and that 
mode of ruling, where a poor man gets ready justice, and where his 
complaints can reach the fountain-bead Health and long life to 
the Emperor Ntthohs f the sovereign to whom the humblest in his 
dominions can confidently appeal * Oft have I told the tale, and 
drank his health on the deck of ‘ The Fair Maid of Devon ' Ihosc 
were h ippy days Will they ever return ? 
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/ 11 mortal things must hasten thus 
lo then dark end — Shilley’s “ Cene% ’ 


CHAPTHl I 

rilE CHATEAU DE BLONAY 
Here the Rhone 

Hath spriad himself a couch, the Alps have rear d a throne 

ChUde Harold, Canto 3 

Inclination has made me a wanderer, yet, were I to choose an 
abiding-place, I know no spot I would fix upon so readily as the 
beautiful village of Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva 
It stands on the last gentle slop^ of the base of a nchly-wooded 
mountain, with the murmuring waters of the lake beneath, and the 
lofty Alps above it and around Dark forests clothe the steep sides 
of the heights which form the foreground, while in the distance 
tower the snowy pinnacles of the Dent du Midi, the Dent de Mer¬ 
cies, and a hundi ed icy peaks beside The soil is hallowed by the 
associations of history, of poetry, and of romance The vineyards 
and meadows of Clarens adjoin those of Montreux , Meillerie and 
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St Gingoulph are visible across the lakcj and almost at our feet 
are the battlements of Chilloiij 

‘Which round about the wave enthrals 

Although the descriptions of innumerable travellers have made 
the celebrated spots in this neighbourhood “ familiar in our mouths 
as household words,' yet few have dwelt on the beauties of the one 
which deserved description most, — of Montreux, “the cynosuie of 
neighbouring eyes ' For situation it certainly bears the palm, 
Clarens, “ the birth-place of deep Love, ’ lies too open, Villeneuve 
too low, and Vevay, so much vaunted, is a Imn, ajid not a clean 
one * Montreux, on the contrary, is sheltered from every inclement 
blast, It is secluded, and yet within a stone s throw of the high 
Italian road The village is the perfection of cleanliness, and the 
very air we breathe is perfumed by the vineyards in which it is em¬ 
bosomed 

It was accident which first made me a resident «n a spot which 
has haunted my memory like the vision of the Arab camel-driver in 
the desert, and when 1 think of the time I passed theie, 1 can 
scarcely persuidc myself that the recollection is jiot a dream Yet, 
even during my short stay, events occurred which gave a sad reality 
to the actions of many I shall have little difficulty in recalling 
them • 

It was early in the summer of the year 18 —, that 1 found myself 
a sojourner in the city of Berne 1 had, in a previous tour already 
visited the Bernese Obcrland, and my object was now to leave be¬ 
hind me this little nest of aiistocratic citizens, and bid farewell to 
Its piazzas, its fountains, its bears, and its most delicious trout 'I he 
direction in which I wished to bend ray steps was where 

“ Labe Letnan ivoos us with it& cryat tl f ice , ’ 
but the question occuired to me, which was the pleasantest mode of 
reaching its shores ? 1 communicated my wishes to mine host of 

the Abbaye aux Gentiloliomraes,” who undertook — it was his hope, 
to find me an agreeable mode of conveyance Nor was he long in 
doing so “A vetturinp, he saifl, “ had ai rived only the night be¬ 
fore from Basle, the tfriver of which, bound,for Lausanne, was 
anxious to get on immediately, and having deposited his only pas¬ 
senger at Beine, would gladly meet my wishes in arranging tor the 
journey 

I requested that the man might be sent for, and was glad to ex¬ 
perience no difficulty in concluding the bargain, being prepossessed 
by the air of openness and honesty which marked the countenance 
of the vetturino 

Theodore — such was his name —■ was a fine ^oung man, about 
eight-and-twenty, with a laughing eye, a florid complexion, and an 
air of mingled modesty and fearlessness, sufficiently characteristic of 
the " hardy Swiss He was not one of those supple, pliant speci¬ 
mens, who become such unequalled valels^de-chambre nor was he 
of that surly, consequential brotherhood who used to enact the p irt 
of janitors in the Parisian hotels, and who have bequeathed their 
names to all succeeding porters, he was a free-born son of the soil, 
who rapeared proudly conscious of being the countryman of Tell 
and Ilofer, and feelingly alive to every recollection which had a ten¬ 
dency to awaken his patriotism He was, therefore, an excellent 
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cicerone, and many a steep ascent did he beguile of its weariness by 
his conversation He pointed out to me all the remarkable sites 
which we passed the lake and battle-field of Morat, the feudal 
castles of Colombier and Granson, and the island ot Jean Jacques , 
he recommended to me the various objects which I oujjht to visit at 
Neufchatel, at Yverdun (for such was our route), and finally at Lau¬ 
sanne But, independently of this local information, he gave me an 
account of himsclt, whicli interested me still more His native 
home he said, was at Montreux a lew miles beyond Vevay, “len- 
droit k pltii riatU dii mondc He h id been absent about six months 
on a long ext ursion into the north of Germany and Holland, return¬ 
ing by the Rhine and through the Breisgau He looked forwirdto 
the moment of rejoining his family with feelings of deep interest, as 
he freely told me, not inertly on account of his parents, but in con¬ 
sequence of the position m which he wis placed with regird to a 
young m iiden of Villeneuvc,—‘ the prettiest girl in the Canton he 
added, with an assured air, to whom he was affianced, and whose 
hand he was now diout to claim, as her father had promised him on 
the day when he last departed, the m iiden s consent had somehow 
been obtained before He had saved some little money during his 
joui ney “ But hei father, he said, “ is a comfortable man, he has 
only one child besides Adt le, a son, named Adolphe, a clever, bold 
jager, a littk gay, perhaps, but as good a fellow as ever breathed, so 
that Master Dupj^nt can afford to cstibli'sh our menage as well as that 
of any m the Commune In addition to these personal revelations, 
Theodore also informed me th it he h id a charge of some consequence 
to deliver at a ch'iteau near Vevay , he should proceed thither with 
the carnage, and, as he spoke in such high teims of his own vil¬ 
lage, itwis soon arranged tint I should fix my head-quarters at 
Montreux, and viMt Liusanne on my retuin homewards 

Accoidingly my stay there was very short, as Theodores impa¬ 
tience to get on increised as we approached the end of our journey 

It was a blight morning in July when we left the city, and skiited 
the shores of Lake Leman, ficbli beauties rising every moment be¬ 
fore us Theodoie was m high sjiints, he sang and talked without 
intermission, and the effect was contigious, his horses even seemed 
animated by the same spirit, and we moved gaily forward Passing 
through Vevay, we paused as we ascended a slight acclivity, where 
the ro ids separated 

“That is the road to Montreux, said Theodore, indicating the 
right-hand one, but, if monsieur pleases, this is the one I must take 
The d/lour is not much, and will make hardly an hour s difference 

"I suppose, then, 1 heodore,that somebody lives hereabouts whom 
you wish to see b^foie the rest 5* 

“ Ah, sir, you mean Adele No • her father s house is beyond 
Montreur I must take this road to deliver the charge of which I 
spoke, at the Chltem de Blonay^ the view is so fine, you will 
scarcely regret the delay 

In this legion of romance the expectant traveller runs no risk of 
disappointment, as the reality far exceeds description 

We leisurely ascended the mountain slope, discovering at each 
turn of the road some snowy peak, or lofty Alp, previourfy hidden 
from the view, at length we gained a level space, and emerging 
fiom a thick growth of chestnut and moiintam-ash, we beheld before 
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118 the time-worn towers and lofty turrets of the Chateau de 
Blonay 

The original building—and much of it yet remains—was built as 
far back as the tenth century, and the architecture of the whole is 
little less antique It stands, a fine relic of feudal tunes, on a slight 
eminence in tue midst of a small but fertile plain, and is nearly sur¬ 
rounded by lofty mountains On the side towai ds the lake the pros¬ 
pect IS unimpeded, and from the aeiy of the don|on-keep, or embat¬ 
tled turrets, the ga/er s eye may wander amid the majestic range of 
icy chains of Mont lilanc on the one hand, or till it loses itself in the 
purple line of the far-distant Juri on the other * 

“ And who lives here Theodore ? I demanded ** Have you any 
famous baion in this magnificent castle, any 'redoutable seigneur, 
who still raises corvte and gabclle on the surrounding peasantry, his 
serfs ? " 

“ No, monsieur, the proprietor is old M de Blonay, who lives 
principally at Laus inne, and all he r uses het e is the rent from his 
viney irds, and the price at which he lets the chateau 
“ It IS let at present, then, I suppose ? 

“ Yes, monsieur, to a Dutch lady, Madame "C^an Helmont, a very 
kind, good person, she has lived here these three years, and has 
made the gardens quite a show ' It is she whom ray business con¬ 
cerns f>he receives her income annually from Amsterdam, and 
my journey being to that city, I was commissioged to bring it to 
her Here it is' he added, producing a canviss-bag from a small 
case under one of the carnage-seats “ Two hundred louis-d ors, as 
the banker sent them 

And had you no fear of being robbed, Theodore, with such a 
sum, and travelling such a ciicuitous route? 

“ Oh, no, few people now-a-days would think of stopping a poor 
vetturino, at least on this side the Alps, besides he added, smiling, 
I know how to conceal, and—if needs must—defend my charge, 
as to the time, Madame Van Helmont was in no hurry, so, you see, 
monsieur it was not possible to manage it better 

I couUl not but adnyie the primitive m inner in which this com¬ 
mercial affair had been conducted, and whilei 1 was pleased with 
the steady honesty of the vetturino, I felt deeply impressed with the 
confiding simplicity of his employer, and experienced a strong de¬ 
sire to become acquainted with Madame Van Helmont 


CHAPTER II 
THF CHATFIAINE 

She gave relief—abundant, kind —Cba^be 

Whilf I was reflecting on the matter, Theodore approached a 
little wicket, and rang the bell for admittance, the door was short¬ 
ly opened, and “ a mayden curteis stood before us In our travel¬ 
ling zeal we had forgotten that it was Sunday, and were only re¬ 
minded of It by Annette s informing us that her mistress was at 
church 

" But her stay cannot now be long, and if monsieur would like to 
see the chateau, Madame Van Helmont will feel highly gratifled on 
her return 
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As I Wished for nothing better, I gladly assented to the proposi¬ 
tion, and in a few minutes 1 was enjoying, from a noble oriel win¬ 
dow in one of the vast apartments of the castle, the splendid view I 
have already described I had not been long engaged in contem¬ 
plating the magnificent scene, when I heard the sound of wheels ap¬ 
proaching, and presently a neat little char-d-banc drove up to the 
gate of the chateau, in which 1 could distinguish the figure of an el¬ 
derly female, whom I rightly judged to be the mistress of the man¬ 
sion I descended, of course, to pay my respects, but fouiKl Ma¬ 
dame Van Helmont already informed o( the cause of my visit 

“lam glad,'monsieur, said she, “that Theodores punctuality 
has been the means of procuring me a visitor to my antique abode 
1 hope you have not felt emui from the interruption of your jour¬ 
ney 

“ rnnm, madame,' I answered, “can rarely find its abode in the 
Chlteau de Blonay, it must certainly have been an entire stranger 
since your residence here The signs of employment are too mani¬ 
fest" 

“Ah, that IS our country s custom , we Dutch resemble our good 
friends, the Swiss,—we like occupation My garden, my bees, my 
flowers, my aviary, everything about me, in short, furnishes me 
with the mateiials, but 1 forget that you are a traveller, and I dare 
say Annette has never once thought of the most necessary pait of 
a traveller s welcqrae You must t ike some refreshment, Annette, 
child, bestir yourself Monsieur must judge if the dairy of Blonay 
is discredited by Dutch management, and tell 1 heodore to come to 
me in the grande salk ’ 

Meanwhile the old lady offered to conduct me thiough her sunny 
parterres, glowing with the richest hues of roses of eveiy dye, car¬ 
nations, lanunculuses, and the not-foigotten tulip Tlie old walls 
teemed with ripening fruit, and from out the rents whuh time had 
rifted at their base the quick-eycd lizard dai ted across the path, 
once or twice, too, a gaudy, harmless snake, disturbed from its coil, 
where it lay basking in the sun, quickly unfolded itself, and fled 
amid the dry grass to its retreat , 

Madame Van Iltlmont was a person of con‘«iderable taste, with a 
frank, open disposition, which led hei to speak freely of her situa¬ 
tion and pui suits Ihe consequences of the fiist revolution m 
France had deprived her of her husband and son, both of whom 
had fallen in the Dutch service, and had eventually caused her de- 
paituie from her native soil During the latter part of the war she 
had resided in Fiance, but, subsequently to the battle of Waterloo, 
had returned to her home near Amsterdam But she no longer felt 
that It was her hoipe, the great charm, the once familiar faces were 
gone, and after a short residence, she sought that amusement in 
travel whi^h was denied to her in repose 

She had visited the greater pait of Europe, and had even extend 
ed her excursions to the shores of*Asia, but time and satiety at 
length wrought their effect She became weary of wandering, and 
finally resolved to take up her abode on the banks of the beautiful 
Lake of Geneva The Chateau de Blonay offered itself, and she be¬ 
came the willing tenant Here, among books, and flowers, and do. 
mestic occupations, she passed her time cheerfully and happily, 
doing good in hei limited sphere, and hailed with affection and re- 
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spect by her dependents^ and the surrounding peasantry, to whose 
wants she amply ministered, and, thus occupied, she found no cause 
to regret the choice she had made 
I felt highly interested as I listened to the quiet, unaffected man¬ 
ner m which Madame Van Helmont detailed her narration, and her 
calm look and benevolent smile added much to the impression 
After a short promenade we entered the chateau, where we found 
preparations had been made for a substantial repast Madame Van 
Helmont did the honours with simple hospitality, and a tiaveller s 
appetite did justice to the rest While thus engaged, a gentle tap 
was heard at the door, and Theodore entered, ]aden*with his bag of 
gold,—^for even in pastoral Switzerland gold is a requisite for hap¬ 
piness He drew back on perceiving that Madame Van Helmont 
was not alone, but she desired him to enter 

"Our business,*' she said, "is not complicated, and monsfeur 
will excuse its transaction here* Count the money, Theodoie, to 
satisfy yourstlj, while I write your quittance ” 

Theodore came to the table, and deposited the bag, he broke the 
seal, and endei^voured to untie the careful kno|, which, for greater 
security, had been twisted round the neck, but his efforts were 
fruitless, and to solve the Gordian mystery, he produced an enormous 
clasp-knife from a* side pocket, which he displayed somewhat osten¬ 
tatiously as he said, with a smile, " Ca vient de Bermtgan f c est 
Anglais ce couteau la His English blade soon ^ected the desired 
purpose, and the rouleaux were speedily disclosed 

I could scarcely tell \ hat circumstance induced me to note an 
episode apparently so unimportant, perhaps it arose from the interest 
which I took in the whole pioceeding, perhaps from one of those 
causes which one seeks in v un to define, nevertheless it made a 
strong impression on me 

The tale was, of course, complete, and Madame Van Helmont in 
sisted on rewarding Theodore with a present of five louis, to which 
at first he sturdily objected, but the words " < orbulk and " menage 
effected a relaxation m his denijil, and with a look of grateful ac¬ 
knowledgment, he followed the clown s example, and did " empetti- 
coat the gratillity * I now rose to take le*re, after resisting re¬ 
peated solicitations to prolong my repast, or take a parting glass of 
anisette or cura^oa double, but I did not decline Madame Van Hel- 
niont s hospitality without willingly acceding to her request that 1 
would pay an early visit to the chateau, when she hoped to shew me 
moie than I had yet been able to observe 


CUAFIER Ill • 

FAMILY MISFORTUNES • 

The hope, and ffxpectation of thy time 
Is ruin d and the soul of ev’ry man 
Prophetically doth forethink thy fall 

King Henry IV Pari I 

Di- 8CENDINO by Clarens and the Chateau de Chatclard, we soon 
arrived within sight of the spire of Montreux, and many minutes had 
not elapsed before 1 was safely deposited at the door of the Hotel de 
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la Couronne, where I resolved to establish myself Theodore took 
leave of me with many expressions of thankfulness, and wended 
gaily on towards Villcneuve, while I once more found myself alone 
on the spot wheie I had so much desired to be 

It IS not my purpose at this moment to dwell in tourist’s phrase 
upon the many beauties of tbi'> romantic region, nor shall I describe 
my pilgrimages to Chillon, to Meillerie, and to St Gingoulph, my 
wanderings amongst the wooded heights above Montreux, nor the 
many—to me—perilous attempts in search of the picturesque But 
after the lapse of a few days, when a pause from my hrst exerbons, 
permitted me a moment s leisure, I thought of the Chateau de Blon ly 
and Its inmate, and called to mind my neglect in not having sooner 
inquired after my friend Theodore, the Vetturmo 

“ Do you know, said I one morning to mine host of the 
Couronne, Monsieur Visinard,—' can you point out to me where 
Theodore the Vetturmo lives ? f thought I should have seen him 
before this, and expected to have congratulated him on his pros¬ 
pects , but I suppose he has been too much occupied since his re¬ 
turn to remember the interest with which he inspired me during our 
journey " 

“ An, monsieur, he is a good young man poor Theodore ' replied 
Monsieur Visinard with an ominous shake of the head, and a coun 
tenance of real seriousness, “ I fear something untoward has hap¬ 
pened to thwart h, s views during his absence 

" It gi leves me to hear it, I answered “ I hope the girl to whom 
he was betrothed has not played him false, he would feel that 
most 

“ No, It IS not that, sir, Adele is a good girl, and loves Theodore 
truly, I believe, as a maiden should who is about to plight her faith 
to the ob]ect of her choice, but ciicumstances have occuned in her 
family which may scarcely render it advisable for them to be mar¬ 
ried 

" You surprise me, retuined I I thought all was arranged for 
their marriage ^ 

“ So It was, sir, but I will tell you what has happened You see, 
sir, Adele has a bi other, a fine, smart young fellow, but a little too 
wild, and fondei of giy company than befits a lad brought up at the 
foot of the Dent de Jairoaii, he was always of a roving daring dis¬ 
position, and while he followed the chamois, and scaled the moun¬ 
tain-peak, it was no matter, eveiy Swiss «hould do the same, it is 
but nituial to him I like it myself, though I am married, and have 
foul children But the spoits of the field were not enough for him, 
and Lausanne l^ing so near, he got a taste for the pleasures of the 
city, and fell in with a knot of young fellows like himself, who once 
had more money than wit, but had now exchanged commodities 
Well, he liked this company, and by dtgrees began to absent him¬ 
self continually from home, scarcely^ e\ er returning to Villeneuve, 
except to get money from his father to carry on this dissipated 
couise of life at Lausanne, wheie they say he played at cards, and, 
even worse than that, spent his gams, — little enough, perhaps, if 
that were all,—on a tawdry Fiench woman, a sort of cast-off mistress 
of one of his companions I hope this last was only a report, for I 
should be sorrv to think, bad as he is, that he had quite forgotten a 
poor girl who loved him once, pretty little Theiesc Brissac, but, be 
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Mr Bolt apJlSars snsious to riiit an old country house^Thr Fattier 

Dau^ltter 



Wb have occasionally seen certain plays of very v»nderful con* 
struction, whose ingenuity even Mr Glenalvon Fogg might have 
envied, m which the events that iver^ going on in different parts of 
the house, in two, three, or even fiour rooms, were represented be¬ 
fore the audience all at once On these occasions, the scene usuallv 
resembled a gigaptic doll s house, with the street-door open, whicn 
in those tenements is generally of formidable proportions, inasmuch 
as It comprises the whole front of the building, leaving the house, 
when unclosed, in tMi state of unreserved display respecting its in¬ 
ternal economy, which we only see where violent architectural sec¬ 
tions of dwellings aie being made to form new streets in dense 
neighbourhoods And then there is very great food for speculatinn 
in uie different colours and patterns oi the paper, the outline appa¬ 
ritions of departed staircased, that still haunt bewails, and the 
rulRy grates still clinging to the fireplace, like household gods 
perclied up aloft in niches 

The staircases have, however, but little to do with dolls’ houses, 
they are an accoiUmodationneverthought of by the builders of those 
tiny freeholds, nor, possibly, would they be much used if con¬ 
structed, the chief resident inmate being a wax lodger, who sleeps 
perpetu^ly in a small bed, tightly trimmed with pinx ^ico, and is 
found by children of an mquinng ^sposition to entirely without 
legs And when it has been ordained that the small Dutch com- 
pany which assembles in the kitchen should hold a reunion m the 
drawing-room, like house-lamb and aben babies, they are usually 
brought up by hand So that, since even the labours of that won¬ 
drous architect, the bee, prove economy of space and material to be 
the first considerations m buildup, the makers of dolls abodes ma.}, 
uponjlhe whole, be regarded as clear-headed and talented men, from 
the formation of savings’ banks ’ upwards, to those elaborate four- 
roomed houses, which Inlhputian upholsterers undei;|take to furnish 
luxuriously for two-and-sixpence 

If this simultaneous presentation of different actions couldifoe ef¬ 
fected as well in novels or btston^ as on the stage, a great economy 
of time, and possibly a diminution of tedium, might be the result 
Doubtless, with a little practice, two chapters could be studied "at 
once, similarly as pianists embrace the meaning of the two clefs at 
one and the same time But as the large proportion of readers have 
not paid much attention to this comprehensive method, we must at 
present go on in the old-fashioned style, which, like many other an¬ 
tique notions, IS perhaps the best after all. 

voi XV 2 a 
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Vincent is, as we are aware, still located with Mr Fogg How 
long the fellowship will continue may not yet be told Freddy is a 
scholar of Merchant Tailors the duration of his stay there is 
equally uncertain Unscreened allotments, portioned off from the 
mysterious coal-stores of Mr Chicksand at sixpence the scuttle, shed 
warmth around the lodgings of Clara and her parents And so we 
will wind off mother end from the web which surrounds the cocoon 
of our history, until we get the various threads into one line for its 
conclusion 

The time is yet winter, the place not very far from the locality 
wherein we first met our hero journeying up to London in the 
mArkct-w aggon 'I hat dismal and swampy r inge, stretched along 
the banks of the river for miles, but in its inltnd direction was 
more circumscribed, for there it gradu illy became cultiv ited, the 
Willows disappeared, and trees of less melancholy aspect, upon whom 
the effects oil constant water-di inking had not left such a dull, de¬ 
pressed physiognomy, took their places Dry turf, too, with under¬ 
wood and hawthorn, supplanted the plashy fields of rushes, and the 
numerous watei^courses, that intersected the marshes in every di¬ 
rection, were seen no more And still farther from the coast wcie 
knolls of ground—warm, sunny rises, upon which the corn undu¬ 
lated in summer time, with clumps of goodly trees, ind long belts 
of waving ioliage, which it various openings disclosed fine old 
houses, high and dry upon the he idland, whose windows, it could 
be readily imagined, commanded views far over the marshes and 
liver, even to the sweeping outline ot rich hill and valley, that 
adorned the opposite and pleasant county of Kent 

There was one old mansion, above others, in which we are ch]#y 
interested As the trivellci ciught the first view ot it over the 
grove that lodged the cawing rooks who were its perpetual senti¬ 
nels, It appeared nothing but a wonderful collection of chimneys in 
every fashion, from the early Tudor to that of the 1 itest century, 
and when he got nearer, its windows were a perfect marvel, as well 
from their number as their quamtness 

There were large bay ones, which wercs known at once to belong 
to “ the hall, with heavy stone mulhons and carved transoms, so 
large indeed, that the recess which they formed was a perfect room 
of itself, with one entire side of glass,—not smooth, clear plate, but 
small dusky panes, full of flaws and zigzags, latticed into all,^ sorts 
of fantasies, and topped by unintelligible coats of arms, which the 
sun caused to march m solemn illuminated procession along the mat¬ 
ting of the floor every day he shone And high up, in sly no^s and 
corners, were windows much smaller, so oddly situated, under the 
eaves of the numerous gables, that you wondered what on earth 
could be their utility as regarded lighting any practicable and ap- 
proacl%ble ip irtment But they were windows of great humour 
for all that, and seemed to enjoy ^ightily the joke of their position, 
for when the wind blew hard, and the sunlight fell upon them, 
they winked and twinkled so merrily, that you only felt annoyed 
you could not enter into their fun There were other small win¬ 
dows low down, almost level with the ground, but they were sullen 
and suspicious the very inhabitants of the house could not find 
out what they had been built for, except for the especial enlighten¬ 
ment of the family rats who lived behind the^wainscots, for they 
let m the day to nothing else 
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The architecture of the house was after many styles and tastes 
Unity had been sacrificed to convenience, and the different piopne- 
toi s had pulled one room down, or built up another, as suited then 
fincy, until it was difficult to tell which was supposed to be the chief 
front of the house, until the fine porch was discovered, with its old 
and massy door, fitted into a low, deep arch of crumbling stone, 
and studded with non nails And was there not a keyhole too**— 
slightly,—with Its rusty gigantic iron scutcheon No one ever saw 
one like it out of a pantomime, or the prevalent idea that fairies 
usually choose that entrance for coming into a house would not 
seem so great a stretch of the imagination after all, even supposing 
them to be as big as ordinary mortals But all this singulaiity only 
made Brabants, for so was the house called, more pictuiesque and 
venerable Even the sun seemed to respect it, and his warmest 
beams always lingered with something of fondness round the old 
grey structure, long after the surrounding coppices were wrapped 
in shade 

About a quarter of a mile from this house—^thc spire of the mo¬ 
dest church coiil^ be seen peeping ibove the intervening sham — 
there was a sm dl vill ige, such a quiet, secluded place It consisted 
only of one street, and this was but a part of the load which ran 
from some unimporl^nt spot to nowhere in particular Indeed, its 
existence as a road, with a continuation either way might have been 
doubted, hid not carts occasionally midc their appearance in the 
village, which must evidently have arrived by that route , for when 
the inhabitants wished to visit atlj icent towns, they chose wonder- 
full^ obscure footp iths, which ran through fields, pleasant in sum¬ 
mer, with fi esh green turf and hcdgc-floweis, and, when near the 
village, rcsdundiiig with the merry voices of children at play For 
children evei love the fields, their feelings irc closely allied to na¬ 
ture, and they like to commune with her, although they understand 
not why Men seek the fields for tranquillity, or a change from 
pent-up worldlmess , but childieti look upon each wild flower as a 
play-fellow They will talk to the yellow pet Us of the cowslip as 
they sfring them into chains 

The snow had not yet gone, however, at the present time The 
solemn wintry twilight was creeping over Biabints, and the sur¬ 
rounding copses, now‘^daik and leafless, whilst the ruddy light of 
fii es within gleamed from its various windows, and now and then 
sparks shot up from the fantastic chimneys, in evidence of the huge 
billets that were blazing upon the non "dogs’ of the hearth At 
one ot the gates belonging to the homestall at the back of the house, 
two men were lean ng against the palings, and talking to each other 
in low, cautious tones One of them had the appeaiance of a la- 
bouier about the farm , the other was Mi Cricket, or Bolt, as he 
gave his true name, witli whom we last parted on the iiightg^if Vin¬ 
cent s arrival in Covent Garden 

" I tell you they re as safe as u you had them at your own place 
in London, said the man " No one goes to that shed but myself 
and the snow this morning covered everything over as smooth as 
glass How long is em to lie thus ? 

"Till the waggon goes up again—mayhap thiee days, replied 
Bolt " It was the best run we ever made, and it would be a pity 
to lose It How 8 the guv nor >—dark > 
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“ All right there, returned the other He’d pretty soon let us 
know if It wasn t Only I think the sooner you take them oflF the 
better His nephew is coming here to stay in a week, and he 11 
want the place for his dogs 
* Why, he hasn t been gone three months ’ 

No, but they do say he comes to keep company with Miss 
Amy, leastwise so I hear in the kitchen It s no go, though,—I 
could tell him that, much as the old gent would like it 
“ How's that ?* asked Bolt carelessly 

** Cause there s somebody else Master’s got money—not much, 
I know, but still he s got some—so's t other, and I reckon he wants 
to keep all the eggs in one basket, as the saying is He won t' 

How do you mean 

Why, I know she was in love with young—what s his name ?— 
there, that lived in the village, and went to sea I used to see them 
often out together, when they never knowed nothing about it 
“ I suppose it don t make much difference to us two whether she 
has both or neither,’ observed Bolt, “provided they don t open their 
eyes too much about the estate when they come into it I reckon 
you wouldn t like the pheasants to be counted 

“ He 11 be m luck, whoever it is, lesumed the man, taking no 
heed of Mr Bolt s insinuation “ There s silver waiters as big as 
cart-wheels, and spoons like spades, with no end of em neither 
“ Where are they inquired Bolt 

“ Ah' you d like to know, now , wouldn t you > said his com¬ 
panion “ A cargo of them would pay better than spernts 
“ Now, look here. Chandler, said Bolt, meaningly , “ there s no 
mistake but we could transport one another if we was inclined so to 
do Anything you tells me is—so ' 

And he pantomimically expressed the word he intended to be un¬ 
derstood by clapping his hand against his open mouth adding di¬ 
rectly afterwards, 

“So there s no use in concealing—nohow Only let us know 
when there s a chance of anything to be sacked, and you shall have 
your rights, just and honest £h P « 

“ It am t hanging matter if it was found out,' observed Chandler, 
apparently meditating out loud 

“ How can it be found out ^ replied Bolt * “ Once get the things 
to London, and half-an-bour will settle their business I ve know d 
worse-looking schemes than this 

“ Like enough — like enough, answered the other, lifting ,up a 
pail at his side “ I suppose you 11 be down at The Billet this even¬ 
ing There s a pig to be raffled for 
“ You 11 see me, if nothing tuins up, said Bolt, as he opened the 
gate, and left the yaid “ Don t forget, you know—not a word 
ChaiK^ler winked in acquiescence, and carried his burden towards 
the house, whilst Bolt strode off across the fields, crushing the 
snow beneath his heavy shoes as he whistled in accompaniment, 
and was soon out of sight in the increasing darkness 

The window of the library at Brabants was the chief point from 
which the ruddy light broke forth as the day departed It was a 
fine old room, with a huge carved chimney-piece, a wainscot of dark 
oak, and hanging-buttresses flora every point of the elaborate ceil¬ 
ing , and was usually occupied by the residents as the sitting-room 
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There was little appearance of splendour or affluence m the appoint¬ 
ments of the room The furniture was mostly old, m many in¬ 
stances Its antiquity amounted to dilapidation , and on some of the 
panels, which enframed pieces of faded and half-indistinct tapestry, 
the work had burst from its fastening, and disclosed the ruinous 
state of the wall behind Neither was the remainder of the house m 
much better condition Every portion of it spoke of the inability 
of the fortune of the owner to maintain the establishment in its pro¬ 
per condition, both internally and externally, from the irregular 
and rudely-mended park-palings which surrounded the estate, allow¬ 
ing entrance to every depredator who chose to make an inroad upon 
the gardens or preserves, to the worn and irregular flooring of the 
hall, over a portion of which more tapestry, dragged down from the 
upper rooms of the house, was now spread in the ignoble position of 
a carpet It was long, too, since the sounds of revelry had filled 
that old hall But for its noble hearth and goodly windows, it might 
have been taken for a barn or granary, if one or two* odd pieces of 
corroded armour, and a few rotting and gloomy banners that droop¬ 
ed from Its walls had been removed And, indeed, the gallery which 
ran round its upjier portion had been partially consecrated to this 
use, wherein the rats noted in banquets of repletion Foi the for¬ 
tunes of the house hjd not yet sunk so low as to give these vermin 
their mysterious warning that it waa time to quit it 

In the library were two persons,—the owner of the house, and his 
daughter, they were the sole occupants of Brabants, for the mother 
had long slept in the family-vault, beneath the worn pavement of 
the little church before-mentioned Mr Grantham was still in the 
prime of life He had married young, almost in his minority, and 
he had a proud bearing, and quick, perceptive manner, which gave 
him the appearance of being younger than he really was Few 
would have imagined, upon sight only, that he was the fathei of the 
handsome girl who now occupied the other side of the fireplace, en¬ 
gaged in embroidering some canvass to cover a prie-dteu, one or two 
specimens of which industry already adorned the chairs of the room, 
and formed the only exceptions, w»th their bright and glowing co¬ 
lours, to its general worn-out aspect 

For a time they were both silent, as the fire threw their forms in 
giant and dancing shadows on the opposite wall The father w is 
looking intently at the burning log, as though he sought companion¬ 
ship in Its fitful blaze, his quick, anxious breathing alone disturb¬ 
ing the quiet, and his child was pursuing her work with an hur- 
ri^ ititensity of application, which proved that it was only serving 
as a Cover to turbulent and anxious thoughts 

“ Well, Amy said Mr Grantham, after a long pause, “ will you 
favour me with a reply ^ I have been some time expecting it ’ 

I scarcely know what answer you would have me give replied 
his daughter timidly, as she looked up for an instant from hfr work 
" I like Herbert I always did 

“ And you would have no objection, then, to become his wife if 
he felt inclined to pay his addresses to you ? 

A slight and passing tremor shook the girl s frame as she heard 
these words Sne replied, 

" I did not mean that, sir I implore you not to press the sub¬ 
ject I have told you I like my cousin, but I could never marry him 
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that as It may, the courses he was following were too bad to last, 
and so his father told him, and Adele intimated as much whenever 
she saw him, which was very seldom latterly, and only when he paid 
his flying visits with one or two of his gay friends She has told 
my wife often, with tears in her eyes, that she had a foreboding of 
some great evil in store for her, and when my wife replied that she 
was only love-sick because Theodore was away, she looked sadder 
still, and seemed to think that he was destined to be unhappy on her 
account But, not to keep you too long, sir, — tlie end of this busi¬ 
ness did come, as everybody predicted Adolphe, disregarding 
every affectionate ind parental remonstrance, becamtf deeply involv¬ 
ed, and, trying to retiieve himself, played for very high stakes, 
which he lost and being jomt-possessor with his father of some 
lands, from whence their principal income was derived, he pledged 
their value to the amount he had rendered hmiselt liable for ,*he 
even went further, and made himself responsible for what must 
prove utter rum to his family if they consent to abide by the terms, 
and old Dupont is of such a disposition that I think he will not al¬ 
low a stain to rest upon his name, if paying the money can wipe it 
off, though it rrtluce him to beggary not that he would ever want 
while my house, or, indeed uiy house in Montreux or Villeneuve, 
has a door to open |o him, but it is a bard thing, monsieur, to be 
reduced from affluence to poverty ind that from no fault of one s 
own, but solely in consequence of having a spendthrift son 
"And Iheodoie, I suppose, has just leaint the unwelcome intelli¬ 
gence How does he bear it? 

" Sadly enough , but still, manfully He tries, mv wife says, to 
cheer up Adele, and tells hei that if they hive lost everything, he is 
still able to suppoit her, but she tells me he is very much cast 
down to think of his friend Adolphe having behaved so ill, his own 
brother, as we nuy say, for they were brought up together 

Ileie end(d Monsieur Visinard s communication, and it caused me 
much painful reflection I resolved the following moiniiig to pay 
my promised visit to Madime Van Helinont, in the hope that it 
might be in her power to de\ ise the means of rendering assistance to 
the distressed family It was at an early hour, yieretore, that 1 bent 
my steps in the direction of the Chateau de Blonay 

CllAPTFB IV 
aiUHlll' K 

' () who hath done 

This deed ? Othello 

Thf morning w is lovely, and all things seemed to smile in the 
light of the sun as his lays came streaming down the gorge of the 
mountain, beneath which the castle stands The vachqpons weie 
already busily tending their herds on the distant heights, and the 
tinkling bells of the flocks of gbats could be faintly heard as they 
were led to browse on the lower ranges Occasionally a peasant 
gill, in her high, bell-shaped straw-hat, wide sleeves, and short pet¬ 
ticoats, with her long pannier on her back, and a staff to aid her in 
the steepest ascents, would greet me as she walked with rapid step 
in the direction of the chalets, and aron a knot of idle little urchins 
would issue fiom some cottage by the waj-side, and clamour foi 
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(Mdzen > the vi^erons were already at their labour, and the fresh 
perfume of the vines was shed deliciously on the morning air, as with 
leisure pace 1 moved towards Blonay 
On reaching the wicket 1 was surprised to find it unclosed , never- 
theless I rang the bell, but no one answered to my summons Again 
I pulled it violently, but obtained no answer 
** I will take the liberty, then,’ thought I, “ of entering unan¬ 
nounced, and I passed into the gaiden “Ah*” I exclaimed, 
“ leave your gates open for a moment, and mischief is sure to be at 
work , the cattle have been here, and trodden down all the flowers 
As I drew near the hall-door, other signs of confusion were mani¬ 
fest , clothes were scattered about, the entrance-door stood open, 
and I heard a sound of voices as of women in lamentation I moved 
tardily on, wondering what could be the cause of such an occurrence 
m*this quiet spot, but the hall was deserted 1 called loudly for 
Annette, and bearing voices in ,tl«3 corridor above, which runs round 
the interior of the court, 1 ascended a flight of steps, and pioceeded 
in the direction of the noise Through an open door a number of 
persons assembled in one of the inner rooms—a sleeping apartment, 
—and pushing by ^ome of those who formed the outer circle of the 
crowd, I reached the spot to which all eyes seemed directed 
There, stretched on the floor, her night-clothes torn, her hair dis¬ 
hevelled, and weltering in her blood, was extended the lifeless form 
of Madame Van Helmont • 

Beside her kn41t Annette, weeping bitterly, and holding on her 
knees one of the passive hands of her murdered mistress 

" Good God ’ I exclaimed, horror-stricken at the appalling spec¬ 
tacle, “ say, what has happened ? How comes this blood here ^ 
wlnt accident has befallen madame ? 

I ga/ed round the apartment, an expression of grief and horroi 
was on eveiy countenance , teais choked the utterance of many At 
length one spoke It was Claude Biissac, a young peasant, a pio- 
iige of Madame Van Helmont 

“Alas* monsieur, we are all ignorant of the cause of this dreadful 
event but the fact is, that some villains have entered the chateau 
during the night, %ve plundered the moiidy and jewels of madame, 
and consummated their ciime by mui dering the dear, kind, ^od, 
unfortunate old lady *' 

“ Is there no trace of the murderers I inquired,—“ no clue by 
which to guide you > Who first discoveied the sad catastrophe > 

" It was I, sir, ’ sobbed Annette, “ I went, as usual, this morn¬ 
ing early to call my mistress, and knocked at her door several times 
without obtaining any answer, at length, thinking she migfit be 
ill, I ventured to go in, and found the chamber as you see, my 
poor mistress lyidg heie quite dead, the secretaire broken, and the 
casemen^open My shrieks alarmed the gardener and his family, 
and beforp long all the neighbourhood Oh, what a dreadful sight! 
what a terrible day '* and again sbi burst into a flood of tears 
“ Where does the nearest juge de patx reside ? I asked, “ has 
any one gone to Vevay, to inform the authorities there? 

I was answered in the affirmative 

“ Let us examine the premises, I continued, “ and endeavour to 
discover if any clue exists to guide us in our search after the assas¬ 
sins, for I judge there must have been several 
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We accordingly commenced a general bearch , but, save the signs 
which had first attracted ray attention on entering the garden, no¬ 
thing was peiceptible There were footmarks, it is true, in the soft 
mould under the window, but one had effaced the other, and nothing 
could be distinctly traced At length an exclamation was heard 
from Claude Brissac, whose eye was attracted by something which 
glittered beneath a thick, tufted plant near the gate He stooped 
down, and groping under the leaves, drew forth a large, open case- 
knift, the blade of which was notched and smeared with blood He 
held It up m the air, exclaiming, " Here is the murderer s knife! 

I looked at it intently, it was an English blatie, the makers 
lame, and the place, “Biiminghain,' were engraved upon it A 
horrible fear entered my mind “ Could it be the same I saw m 
Theodore a hand when he unfastened the bag' Could he be the 
murderer' It was too dreadful to entertain the idea * Tlfese 
thoughts passed like lightning through my braipi but I refrained 
from giving them utterance “ The kind, gay, light-hearted young 
man, whose every look but a few days before bespoke a mind fraught 
with innocence, could he m one moment have become a villain of 
the deepest dyfc ^ I would not imagine so BAt the circumstances 
ni which his friends were involved, their want of money, his know- 
u gc of a source that could relieve them, ami yet, as if robbery 
» Lie not bad enough, why should murder h ive been super idded? 

I diied not continue the questions which crowded my mind, but 
resolved to be guided by more conclusive evidence The knife 
might not be his , or he might have lost it 

The weapon became the object of everybody s attention , it was 
pasced from hand to hand, each prison receiving it with a counte¬ 
nance expressive of awe and disgust, mingled with intense anxiety 
No one ippeared, however, to recognise it I began to breathe free¬ 
ly ‘Iburely thought I, ‘it it were Theodores it would have 
been known diiectly 

At length i sallow little Cietin,—one Jacques Labarre, an ostlei 
at Montreux, ex mimed it, he possessed little of the finer feeling 
which influenced the peasantry About him , he took the knife eager¬ 
ly, and looked at it wifh a scrutinising glance , Tlie handle as well 
as the bl ule was covered with diit and gore, he rubbed it with his 
sleeve, and his wide mouth distended with an ominous chuckle of 
self-satisfied ingenuity 

“ See here' said he, “ here is a mark which perhaps may tell us 
who the owner is, who can read!^ I here s something here which 
wa£ hot formed when the knife was made 

Everyone crowded lound him, he scraped with his nail, and 
half a-floren voices exclaimed at once, ‘ T S — it is Theodoi e s ' 
Yes • It 18 his name, Iheodoie Saintre' * 

On hearing this worst suspicion confirmed, niy emopon was so 
great as almost to overpower me, and I leaned against (he wall for 
support A thousand painfuP feelings agitated those around me 
Every one seemed to suffer from the shock, some looked incre¬ 
dulous, others quite bewildered, the Cretin alone remained quite 
unmoved, he smiled significantly, “ Ce beau Theodore' was all he 
muttered 
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Scene — Fnendslnji, Wit, Wisdom and the Mateiials rtme — approaching the 
small hours Present—Denx jeunes homines trts toiivtnables pour un petit th^ 

WHiSKEY-DttiNKPR Colour, Sir iseveiything 
Cantab Indeed ' I thought that Irishmen observed in whiskey, 
as in love, the ‘^ntmtum ne ctedc colon principle 
WHisKKY-DiliNKhE In love, niy boy, you die pretty right as re¬ 
gards the great nation in general, and as reg ird^l myseelf, in particu¬ 
lar, I confess to have p iid most disinterested attention to all ages of 
the softer sex, from sixteen to fifty, and to all colours, if you 11 just 
lea e out downi ight ebony black 

Caniab To l|he colour of yoar favourite " comforter you are 
faithful Now, as we cannot on this side of 8t Patricks heriing- 
brook get a sight of the orthodox hue without difficulty, it would be 
consolatory to know those particular ones which we should avoid 
Our Anglo Irish whiskey boasts almost as many as Ins s bow 
Whiskey-Dkinkse Bariing the biightness Ceres has nothing 
to say to the composition of such atiocioiis liquops, nor Ins to thtii 
general effect Ihe odious colours to ivoid aic the diitv pale like 
an icicle in a consumption, and the whity-biown, which most resem¬ 
bles a love-sick lady of the tio[)ics 
Cantab The ‘ dirty p ilc is a corruption of the Scotch I sup¬ 
pose, for I have always obseivcd the Glenlivet and Fairiiitosh,— it 
least what I have seen of those distillations,—to be of a pure pellucid 
colour, like rock-water 

Whiskey-Dbinkiik Decidedly The t ivern-keepers mix water 
with the Scotch juice to increise the quantity at the expense of the 
quality, and very often, to compensate fin the diminished stiength, 
they add vitriol, or spiiits of soap 
Can tab Spirits of so ip • 

WuisKCY Drinkbh Well, theieis something might\ soapy about 
it, for it you put a^poonful of it into either hand, and rub youi 
palms together, you miy have a patent latheiing box any morning 
you want to have i clean shave, grog-blossoms, and ill Now, the 
pure unadultcr ited spirit i uses no soip-suds, but evaporates as 
quickly as spirits of wine, or an liishmin s passion 
Cantab Well as to the “ whity-brown 

Whiskfy-Dhinki-b Ihat s muidcr m Irish' or, at least, man¬ 
slaughter of the Irish staple by a dirty attempt to physic it with an 
infusion of burnt sugai, and doubly-diluted London stout 

Cantab That, however is the colour of the newest and most ap¬ 
proved of ^rtule in the London market 
Whiskky-Drinksr Of course it is The Londoners, properly 
so called are the quarest race of bipeds in the world They won t 
have things natural like other people, but coloured up to their 
own notions of the collect Look at the shenies and brandies that 
are coloured for the London market O Cockney' Cockney" 
Cockney''' 

Cantab And the genuine colour, after all—what may it be ^ 
Wuiskey-Dkinkeh The colour of Cei es harvest-crown 
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Cantabj Stra%T-co1our ? 

WHisKpy-DttiNKFR With the sun shining through, the purest 
and brightest straw-colour 

Cantab And “ unde denvatur 

Whiskfy-DbinkiiB From a three years consignment of the pine 
distillation of the bailej-bree to a sherry, or better still, a madeira 
butt, after which, from that fountain of beauty, “ Medio de fonte 
leporum, Acnothing distasteful will arise, not even a headache, 
I 11 warrant you 

Cantab But, supposing one does not find it convenient to live up 
to a butt of this whiskey , one in chambers like myself, tor instance? 

Whiskfy-Drinkeb Sure, one can live down to a small-beer 
cask, I supposelT or^ot call one s-self a hospitable gentleman, and, 
sure, one can fill that sime little trifling rotundity of ten, twenty, or 
It may be, of five-and-twenty gallons dimensions, with the nectar I 
speak of with pride and affection, and most conscientiously svi/tar 
by Then one can sell it up rtght, and very Ught, and much 
tigjiter than a pettifogger's conscience, or a woman s secret, and put 
it into a sack that has been accustomed to convey potatoes to the 
kitchen-ranges of “ my lords and gentlemen, or the dwellings of 
the poor, and bury it in the ground * 

Cantab Bury it in the ground • 

WjiisKEY-DaiNKFH Fxactlyso Indeed I m not quite sure that 
it is a new idea, and 1 wish that youi Cambiidge Philosophical 
Society, or the Camden Society, or the Percy S^iety, or the Shak- 
speare Society, or the British Association, or the British and Foreign 
Institute, would enlighten us on the fact is to whether "sherris 
sack was not sherry buried in a potato sack, and taken up fiom the 
tomb after a given time Be this as it may, however, ancl I ve seen 
far more absurd deductions from the antique swallowed without a 
gram of salt, good whiskey becomes much better by being buiied for 
some time One year in the ground is better than two abo\c it-— 
" post fata superstes, — " post f unera virtus , try this plan, al¬ 
though, not having a lood of ground that calls you master, you be 
compelled to take a twelvemonth s lease of five feet square of some 
suburban cabbage garden to enable you to do so If you afterwards 
repent the trial on putting your treasure-tiove to your lips, you may 
call me Scroggins s Ghost, or the Flying Dutchman, or condemn me 
to circumambulate the sea-girt isle of Biitam with dancing dogs, 
white mice, a bear, a monkey, and a hurdy-guidy for the remainder 
of my rational existence 

Cantab By Jove, this “ death of the sack is very extraordinary 

Whiskey-Drinker Not half so extraordin iry as the resurrec¬ 
tion 'Tis then you get the value of your spirited improvement, and 
a tenfold return for your investment in the soil ^ 

Cantab Bravo, Paddy' You speak in the true spirit of a tenant 
farmer Your evidence in behalf of the body in general wpuld figure 
well in Lord Devon’s Blue Book 

Whiskey-Drinker I am the son of one whose sagacity in whis¬ 
key IS on a par with his georgics, and whose 

“ Constant care was to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, mjself, at home'” 

Cantab And it appears too plainly (that your 
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Constant care was to decrease his slot e. 

And keep his only son, yourself, from home ' 

Let U8 drink to the governor—^hip, hip, my hearty • 
Whiskey-Drinker With all my veins In his own whiskey, too, 
of the last consignment, and a more hearty libation was never 
poured at the shrine of filial piety Now, as to staying at home, 
there are two things quite clear, had 1 done so in the first place I 
should not have seen the world, and in the second, I should not have 
been fortunate enough to command the love and admiration of so de¬ 
lightful an acquaintance as yourself 
Cantab Priyr excuse my blushes 

Whiskey-Drinker Blush away, my rhododendron, till the very 
walls are couleur de rose with the reflection ,,and if you faint, diere is 
a plentiful supply of cold water in the closet on your right 
Cantab Cold water I had always heard that Irishmen were 
hydrophobists so far, and only patronised hot water when mixed 
with that which'IS an acknowl^ged improvement 
Whiskey-Drinker And you hear a great many other similar 
bits of absurdity about us and, what is worse, you believe them too, 
although we do livejin an age of rail and steam, whic^ ought to wear 
down ancient prejudices 
Cantab And so it is to be hoped they will 
Whiskfy-Drinker Well,—I m generally laughed at for saying 
will, say shall,—so they shall, sir Did I ever tell you the cold 

water anecdote about Lord- , one of the judges, and Sir Darby 

O Brallaghan K C B ^ 

Cantab No , let us hive it, by all means 
Whiskfy-Drinkpr The judge and the baronet sat next each 

other at dinner, at the lovely Countess of B-s, and on inquiring 

as to the state of the baionet’s health, his lordship was informed that 
"it was only purty middling on account of the rheumatics in the 
going joints Nothing like the cold-water cure, sir, said the 
judge, "in-and-out, drenching and bathing” — "Is it bathing, 
my lord ? does your lordship mean a cold-bath —" Decidedly ' — 
** Oh, dear' oh, dear > that's a mighty desperate remedy, and a most 
disagreeable one to boot, it includes washing one s feet into the 
bargain, my lord?”-'-" Well, it ia open to that objection, Sir Darby, 

said the amiable and polite Lord- 

Cantab A very good story 

Whiskey-Drinker If it were true, which it is not, although I 
have heard it gravely told in society Now it happens that the 
most sedulous devotion to the Naiads is the chief characteristic of 
the nymph-worshipping Sir Darby 0 Brallaghan It is a well-known 
fact, although Napier does not mention it in his History of the Pe- 
mnsular War, that when the regiment which he commanded was 
awaiting on the bank of the Eurumea the storming order at the 
siege of Sari Sebastian, in 1813, and the guns from that tremendous 
fortress were distributing their favours in all directions, such was 
the force of Sir Darby s natatory predilection, that, tinder the very 
fire of the enemy, that gallant and facetious officer peeled off his 
regimentals, with all that remained of his shirt, and plunged fear¬ 
lessly into the pleasant element Nor should I forget to mention his 
having philosophically observed after his first dive, that, dead or 
alive, there was nothing like being clean and comfortable Half- 
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an-hour afterwardTs the breach was declared practicable, the stieam 
was crossed, and the gallant — th Ca^adores, the bravest of the brave 
Portuguese Light Division, with its dashing Irish Colonel, were m 
pell-mell amongst the astounded Piench, whom, to use Sir Darby s 
own words, they made " hop about like pays upon a malt-house 
dure I 

Cantab Bathing under the fire ol the enemy Like a Hibernian 

WHisKEr-DaiNKisa Like a Trojan, sir' Fancy the stream of 
Gitipuscoa, the Simois, or Scamandei 

Caniab What intense love of cold water) And you really pa¬ 
tronise cold water, even as far as the cold-water cure ^ 

WHijSKRY-DBiNKBH Ycs, for coughs, colds, sore throats, fever, 
bile rheumatism, and indigestion, internally, externally, from the 
top of the head to the soles of the feet, mght or morning, winter or 
summer, at all times, in all weathers, I can safely recommend it to 
the entire circle of my numerous and admiring friends The sight 
of water amid the enlivening scenes df external nature has charms 
for me which I cannot well describe, whether it be the crystal well, 
sacred to some dear old saint in the good old time, with its mossy 
marge and unprfsuming shade of the hawthorn ,or the holly bush, 
or the sparkling rill, light leaping down the hill-side from rock to 
rock, as of old when 

‘ Arethusa aiose 
l?rom her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains • 

From cliiF and from crag, 

With many a jag. 

Shepherding her sweet fountains, 

or the pleasant streamlet, gliding through softest meadow scenery, 
overhung occasionally by the willow, the wild ash, and the alder, 
or the summer lake, all sun-lit if you are mwry, or moon-lit if you 
are sad, the swallow skimming its glassy surface, with airy wing as 
light as false friendship fiymg from distress, whilst on its distant 
bosom gently gliding appears some tiny bark, with its snow-white 
sail, sweet picture of fondest hop^ in life s young morning, or the 
broad and noble river, through whose glad wateys rides Commerce, 
bearing on her wings the blessings ot peace, and fanned bv the 
breath of prospenty, or old Ocean himself, except when he s 
"vexed and perplexed, in a mighty great wonderful, thunderful 
passion, as Mrs Malowney said to her potatoes, when they boiled 
over apd put out the turf 

Cantab Very poetical' But why go off at an Irish tangent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous ? 

Whiski y-Dbinkeb Because you are most ridiculously stopping 
the circulating medium of the sublime, so I 11 trouble you to pass 
me the " Ars Rhetonca, which neither Longinus nor Qpinctilian 
knew anything about Touching cold water, did you ever read 
Casirair s beautiful ode to his naGve fountain ? 

Cantab I have, and a very beautiful one it is It is a pity we 
have not got a translation ot it 

Whiskby-Dkinker I'm your man for that little trifle Give me 
your most polite attention, wtulst the sweet numb^s fall upon your 
ears like the trickling of living drops from the rocks of Cyrrha 

2 1-9 
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ijTonttm ^onatn, 

IK PATEIO FITKDO, DUM ROM ( REDIISSET 

Fons innocentt lucidus magis vitro Sic te qnictiim nulla perturbet pecua 

I’urEtque punor nive, Ramfisve lapMis arbore 

Pagi \oluptH8, una Nymphanim sitia Sic dum loquaci prata garntu secaa, 
Ocelle nataiia soli, Et IfftuR aiidiri sabs, 

Longis vianim langnidns lalinnbus Assibilantes populetonim comn 

bit mole curarum gravis Ingrata ponant murmura 

Thiiscis ab usque gentibus redux, tiln Tibi, lyriequt Vatis baud frustra sacer 
Acclme prosterno latus Nam si quid Vbbaxus probat 

Permute siccus, ifia potes, premi, cav*l Olim fluenti lene BlatidiisiiB nihil 
Permute liban manu Aut Sirmiom debeas 

to tl^e ^Fountain of Sona, 

ON ms PATERNAL FARM, AFTER HIS RETURN FROM ROME 

Fountain, whose s%'eet waters flow 
Purer than the purest snow 
Sparkling with reflective light, 

Than a mirror's far more bright, 

Hail to thee, the hamlet's pride ' 

Blessings on thy mossy side — 

Where the Naiads drink the wave. 

And their light limbs gently lave ' 

Ejelet of my parent tarth. 

Watering my place ol birth, 

Puy me, with travel worn ' 

Many a league with care forlorn, 

I have come from Italy, 

Fountain to revisit thee * 

Let me stretch weary side 
Mid the ivild flowers by thy side 
Let me cool my pan h d lips, and 
Pledge thee in my hollow hand * 

At this stage of the entertainment the Whiskey-Drinker s hand¬ 
maiden enters, with “ Please, sir, Mr 0 Daly is belowupon which 
intimation she receives brief instructions to “ ron^l up the piper ’ 
Shortly afterwards a heavy step is heard near, and more near, ad¬ 
vancing up the winUing stair, accompanied by the eccentric sibila¬ 
tion of one who had evidently whistled at the plough, to the air of 
" Moll Roe in the morning The anabasis accomplished, a hoarse 
voice, less indistinct as it approaches along the corridor, trolls mer¬ 
rily, 

“ In winter *tis yon makes me warm and hearty, 

In summer, mv datling, you cools me like we, 

Coming home from a wake or a gay jolly party, 

Och, sweet * duch an dums ’ I likes your advice ' 

Ri tooF/ la loo n toory la loory b, 

Ri toory la loory, n toory la lay—^ *” 

« 

After which the door opens, and, striding into the apartment with 
theg ly air and free carriage of one or Nature's troubadours, appears a 
remarkably fine-looking young man tall m stature, and straignt as a 
pine tree of Mount Ida, with black hur, whiskers ditto, and eyes to 
match, a green kerchief, carelessly tied in a sailor’s knot, round his 
noble throat, which it leaves freely revealed, a dark blue coat, with 
gilt buttons, white swansdown waistcoat, with a shamrock deftly 


Mxy no flocks with footsteps rude 
Desecrate thy solitude' 

May no fallen brancli of tree 
Ruffle thy tranquillity' 

Whilst the mtftds your waves divide, 
Murmuring, spaikhng as tiu y glide, 
Miiy the poplars whistling shiill 
And tlip vocal <vinds be still 
List’ning to thy song and mine, 

Winch shdll m ike thee all divine 
If my Urban bless thy name 
Thou art consei rite to fame, 

Old Uldiidiisia s wavt of glass 
Htneeforth shall not thine surpass , 

Nor the scenes through which you flow 
Yield to classic birmio 
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worked thereon , and fawn-coloured cassitnir indispensibles This 
splendid specimen of the dark Inshman of Iberian blood, fixing on 
the welcoming host his laughing eye, and stretching towards him a 
hand as large as a leg of mutton, which is grasped in reciprocation, 
stt inde loquitur 

0 Dai y Och, Master Pat, Master Pat, wasn t to-night a proud 
day for ould Ireland ? 

Whiskey-Dbinkeb O Daly, my fine fellow, I'm glad to see you, 
late nr early Help yourself to the large horn goblet bound in sil¬ 
ver,%ith the ponderous wooden sugar-smasher m it, ^anding like a 
pestle and mortar on the top of the dumb-waiter, and bring your keel 
to an anchor in the harbour of that vacant easy-chair Here s the 
saccharine, and here s the scald, and here s the rawsin Fill up 
your chalice, and tell us all about it You look as if you had be^ 
at a dance 

0 Daly At a dance' No, nor a ^ake either Bad manners to 
you Mastei Pat, wasn 11 at the dinner ^ 

WiiisKLY-DuiKKPii What dinner ? 

0 Daly Wba^ dinner ? Why, Dan s, to be su^e What dinner • 
And that s the cowld way you ax all about the gloiious news What 
dinner, indeed ' och mille murdei ' This is wonderful hue drink¬ 
ing, anyhow, ind mighty comfortable ind convaynient to warm 
one s throat after all the cowld wine I tuk in drinking the Queen s 
health and Dan s, and hob-nobbing wid the ladies , 

CANfAB It was a grand affair, then, Mr O Daly, this banquet at 
Covent Garden to your liberator ^ 

O Daly Troth, you m ly say that, ma vouchalleen Emancipa¬ 
tion was a fool, the three days of July all blatherumskite, and the 
battle of Anglinm only a cock-fight to it 

Whiskyy-Dbiniclr But I thought you could not with propriety, 
nor indeed with safety, go to a political meeting, as the Queen s piper 
You arc a ministerial personage 

Caniab Oh, IS Mr 0 Daly the celebrated Terry the piper, who 
^ayed before her Majes^'y and tjje French court, at the Chateau 


O Daly Uhe very same, and at your sarvice, «ir, but not piper, 
if you plaise I have the honour and felicity to be her Majesty s 
coort miisicianer, by royal appintment, ramed, glazed, and hung 
up in the wind} 

Whiskey-Dbinkbk Aie you quite sure that it may not turn out 
unplea^ntly for you, in case of its being heard in the highest quarter 
of the realm that you interfere in politics ? 

ODaly Lave me alone for that Suie there was no politics to 
be broached, barring in friendship , and no more t^iere wasn t at all 
at all, barring the fun of the thing, and, whether there was or not, 
maybe I wasn t sent there to bring home the news of what Dan 
tould the people ^ 

Cantab What, to the palace 

ODaiy And where else? Every inch of the way, and every 
word that was said 

Whiskey-Drink]<R I suppose you can favour us with a recital 
by way of a full dress rehearsal • 

O Daly I suppose I can, and I suppose I must Well, there 
was the world s wonder, and no end of people there, and them that 
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cleaned the trenchers in the pit were remarkably well-dressed, day- 
cent men, some with white cravats, and some with bl^idc, and some 
with Donnybrooks, like myself, but the most j^intlemanly part of 
the congregation was the ladies in the booths,which 1 was touid they 
call the boxes Such grandeur, such dresses, sych raal quality, 
such beauty, my jewel, such burgamot, such owdycolonya, such 
lilies and rosies, such jillyfloweis, and such white pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs I There was one purty crather in the stage-booth, on 
the left-hand side of the chairman, dressed in white musli|^ as 
tall as a queen-lily, and her hair black and shining like the ra¬ 
ven s wing, and her eye darting fire like a basilisk, that you might 
light your pipe at it, and her beautiful arms as white as an egg¬ 
shell , and she stood up almost the whole time, and clapped her 
little hands, and waived her delicate bit of white fringe, and enjoyed 
herself like a thrue pathriot when Dan was laying down the law to 
us, and deliv^ing liis novation Troth 1 couldnt ate my dinner 
comfortably, gazing at her till the tears came into my eyes, though 
I drank the more And, says I, “ Young woman, you re the bright 
Phaynix of the world,” says I, " and I wish that one Terry O Daly 
was an aigle of nobility for i/our sake and hs own, poor boy • says I 
And with that the trumpets cried out, loo ra loo ' loo ra loo * too ra 
loo ra loo ra loo * the same as they call the sddgers home to bar¬ 
racks, or the bugle-call at break of day And a fat little chap be¬ 
hind the chair i wared out like a lion, ** Fill up, you divils, and bad 
luck to the daylights, says he, “ the clnir is going for to discourse 
yez And then Tommy Duncombe, the mimber for Funsbery, 
spoke up for the ould country like a Briton, and he touid us he had 
always a regard for Granuail, although he never saw her purty 
face , and says he, “ The Queen, God bless her, is Queen of Ireland 
as well as the rest of the world, and she 11 go next summer and see 
Paddy s land And why not ^ for who is to purvint her ? says 
Tom And thin,' says he, “ the ruction would be quashed as aisy 
as anything, aisy as shelling pays or drinkin' ould whiskey, and 

E eople would have payee and quiet, and the Queen s sarvints and 
orses would spind money there,' says he,<* “ and make the mare go, 
and do good to thi’ade And as for my friend, Dan, says he, "Id 
like to see the man that '11 lay the tip of his little finger on the tip¬ 
top curl of his brown wig—Hookey Walker *—^my eye and Betty 
Martin * So let us give ninety times nine for Dan, says bowld rat¬ 
tling Tommy Duncombe Ah ' then if you could on\y see the sight, 
such a storm of delight, such a regular whirlpool of enchusiism, the 
men daticin and jumpin, and crying hurroo' and the ladies waving 
their shawls and pocket-handkerchiefs, and the fuglemen, with the 
trombonies, cried out " Silence ’ and made more noise themselves 
than the rest of the place put together Well, then, roy jewels, Dan 
got up ki last, and began to talk to them in his own sv eet, soft 
butther- em-up and sliddher- em-down accintuation, and he said he 
never saw such a gathering of the boys and girls afore in his born 
days, and that he d go to jail or to Jericho for twenty years to see 
the likes agin But when he began to throw the soft sawdher into 
the ladies laps, and to talk about angels, and seraphs, and diamond- 
eyes, and the terrustrial paiadise, the darling beauties of the world 
cried out as how they couldn t hear him, bekaise he was too far aff, 
and may be the^ didn t want to see all that was of him besides, for. 
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d ye see, you couldn t see no more of him than from bu chest, or, 
at most, ms waistband up So out they had km, and up they had 
him on top of a dale table in the face of the country, and he looked as 
fresh as a three-year-owld, red and rosy, in a rifle-|neen frock, and a 
boa-constncther round his neck Every now and then, when he was 
going to give something good, he gave a twist to the curls of his 
brown wig, as much as to say to his mnimies, “ Take care of your 
corns, for I m going for to be down on the top of yez I was just 
undher him, do ye see, and swallowed every word that dropt from 
him as sweet and beautiful as the blessed dew in n^ father s green 
fields of a May.day morning And sure they all hstened to him, 
Sassenachs though they were, and the men were going mad wid 
joy, and as for the women, they cried sometimes, and then laughed 
away the drops that came trickling down, and then cried again 
And sure we all %ade it up, as thf little boys do at school, and*we 
said we d call each other no dirty nicknames no more, and nothing 
happened to disturb our josculanty, but a great fat fellow just opposite 
me that inteirupted Dan, and wanted him to say something about 
the ninety-nine,p ints of the charter and uny varsal suffrance, and I 
said to him, " Howld your pi ate, ’ says I, or i 11 jump down your 
throat, } on uncommon omedhaun, says I You d have no room 
there, Paddy, if you did, says a smart young gintleman on my 
right, “bekaise he s choke-full to the chin already with grubbery, 
and no more room for inside passengers, says he , ‘'But sure we a 
makA room for a wisp in the baste s mouth, says I, “ and, if we 
dipped it in whiskey, may be he wouldnt have no objections, says 
I, giving back ray young joker his shuttlecock as spruce as he sent 
It Well, d ye see, Dan went on til king music to them as sweet as 
my ow n pipes when they play Ailleen Aroon, or Paddy Whack, or 
some other coraplaintive ditty for the Queen, and he tould thim that 
the music of his voice would be sung upon the wings of the steam- 
press to the four quarthers of the Europeyan world, and to Ameri- 
kay, and wherever the Inglish lingo was heard, spoken, interpreted, 
and understood And says he,^ “ We ve all made up, says he 
“ There s no differenceJjetwuxt the two countries now, barring the 
accent, and I think Paddy s is the right one,«fter all, ^though it 
may be sometimes too loud Yez are all brave and hearty chaps, 
and able to bate the world before yez , and don t yez like to see a 
man stand up like a man, and speak out loud when he has got any¬ 
thing to say, says Dan, says he, “ and sure all 1 said, says he, 
“ wa-^ that we never had luck, nor grace, nor payee, nor comfort m 
the ould country, since Billy Pitt stole away the Union in a tin box 
from the Pigeon House, and I 11 say so till I die,’ says he " Sure 
locking me up won t take any shavings off my lips, nor file the 
rough edge off* my tongue, nor stick a pin-hole in my bellows, nor 
take the fire out of the ould man," says he, “ but I ’i» not there 
yet,' says he, putting his finger to his nose, "and if I am, I must 
go through It, says he, " and die game to the last, says he, " for, 
as Homer observes most beautifully, says he, 

" Whdit though we soon must go to quod, 

Where pathriots went before, 

Vet m the cell as on the sod. 

Wo re Paddies evoimore' 

" And if I do go, says Dan, " sure I 11 be with the best of company, 
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and have as regular a staff of follyers as Bonnyparte had in the island of 
Saint Helena I 11 have Father Tierney for my chaplain, and Doctor 
Gray for my physicianer, and my darling son, John, for my seckre- 
tayry, and Ray for my purse-bearer, and Tom Steele for my hmch- 
man, and Dick Barrett for my historian, and the Nation man for my 
poet, and all I 11 want, then, would be a blind harper, to make me 
as merry as an Irish King, as great as 011am Fodhla, or Brian 
Boroo ' Well, when he threw out that insinivation, d ye see, I was 
just at that minute on the pop of saying to him, ‘‘If an Irish piper, 
sir, would do aa well, you wouldn t have to go far to borry him,’ 
but 1 thought of my snug warm place, and the grandher of my new 
sitivation, and says I to myself, “ Terry ODaly, you ve as good a 
right to be a good boy, and take care of yourseli, as Mister Shiel, or 
Myttr Wyse of Watherford, or Mister Moore 0 Farrel, or any other 
of the Catholic gintlemen who hpld places under government, like 
yourself, and didn t come to the dinner, or, if they did, sure they 
howld their tongues, or hide themselves behind the curtains in the 
boxes So, d ye see, I kept my under-jaw close, and said nothing to 
nobody And now?, to make a long story short, that’s all I recollect 
of Dan b speech, foi 1 m getting quite obfuskihcated like d ye see, 
and rny jaws are as dry as a lime-burner s galligaskins Musha, this 
IS a fine big tumbler, Mastei Pat, made out of a cow t> heel, or a 
ram s horn, maybe, but I wondhei where all the lieker is gone to 
that was in it when 1 began my shanaghus ^ 

Whiskev Driniveii till agiin, tiue son of Apollo, and take an¬ 
other Ilavannah, for the one you have been essaying to puff at inter¬ 
vals you have allowed to go out, and have relit it at least fifty times 
Cantab I am afraid, Mr 0 Daly, that if you give her Majesty 
and the royal circle the same veision of O Connell s speech as you 
have just given to us, they will find it not exactly the same as the 
reports of it in the morning papers 
0 Daly And that s the leason I was sent to tell the truth to her 
Majesty and the Royal Circus, bekase, you see theie s no believing 
the papers since the Kilrush Petty Sessions man swore m open 
toort in Dublin, the othei day, that ht, gingered his reports for the 
Cockneys 

Whiskfy-Drinkeb ODaly alludes to a witness examined on 
the late state trials 

Caniab Your own account, however, of the scene you have just 
Witnessed, Mr O Daly is rather a spicy one 
O Daly Not half so spicy as that shaver's What do you think 
of him telhng a story once about a m m being summoned befoiC the 
justices for a brayche of the payee, for damaging the eye-sight of 
a neighbour s bulLby flinging a fistful of snuff in his eyes to stop his 
bawlin and roarin’, which was disturbiii the neighbours And so, 
when the^bull got the snuff in his eyes, he comminced for to sneeze, 
in coorse, and to roar wid the pain pi his eyes, which was blinded up 
like a bat s, and the watber came clown his nostrils in pailfuls, and 
he danced about, quite mad, and why wouldn t he, poor baste > for 
he couldnt help it, says the Kiliush man, bekaise bulls don't carry 
pocket-handkerchiefs Who Could depind upon such chaps, after 
that? 

Cantab So you don’t like spice ? 

O Daly Troth, I don’t, onty a little shake-down of black-pep 
per on i dish of butthered turnips, or an lush s-t phew ' 
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Cantab An Irish what > 

WhiskbY'Drinkbb An Irish stew You must whistle it, as you 
do the name of your present master of Tnn Col Cam Some names 
must be sneezed, some laughed, and some whistled 

Cantab And an Irish stew is a capital system, almost as good a 
thing as an Irish song Could you not favour us, Mr 0 Daly, with 
a stave, and if you feel the want oi your instrument to cheer you on, 
your worthy foster-brother will turn round to the Broadwood to 
assist you 

O Dalv Troth, I would sir, and welcome, but, you see, I m as 
hoarse as Moll Rooney s pig, cheering and shouting for Dan, and 
more, betoken, I m to sing tor the coort at the next levy, so I must 
be sparin’ of my voice, 7na mch, for that and my musical instrument 
IS my stock-in thrade, d ye see There a Master Pat sings lik^ a 
thrush in a bush, or a green linnqf in a bunch of briars, and he 11 
rise the cockles of your heart with*that beautiful* song upon the 
whiskey with which he playses the ladies when he goes out into 
private society 

WHisKtY-DniNKFB Did you never hear it? , 

Cantab Not that I recollect 

WHiSKfcY-DaiNKXR What, not remember Ben Morgan singing 
at his snug little public in Maiden Lane some years ago ? 

Cantab No, I can t say that 1 do, but let us have it 

The Drinker turns to the piano, and having tgken a racy Irish 
flight among the top-notes of the treble, and rolled out an equal 
numbei of responsive harmonies in the bass, after the manner—to 
use his own words — of a cat playing a fiddle, he thus debouched 
into the vocal department 


^ iRtup anb iiflarbelUiu;^ IDittn on tl^r IBouiUatn 

Aia—I'lfl tite bumper fair 




Whiskey—drink divine ' • 

Wliy should dm liers bore us 
With the praise of wine, 

Whilst we vt thee bcfoit us-* 

Wei e It not a ^hatne, 

Whilst we gaily fling thee 
1 o our lips of flame, 

It,we would not sing thee ' 
CHOUUS 

Whiskey—dunk divine I 

Why should dnv Hers bore us 
With the praist of wine 
Whilst we Ve thee before us ’ 

Gieek and Roman sung , 

Chian and Iialernian , 
bhiill no harp be strung 
lo thy praise Hibernian * 

Yes, let Lrm s sons, 

Oouerous, brave, and frisky, 

Tell the world at once 
They owe it to their whiskey' 

Whiskey—dnuk divine ’ &c 


If AiidLrouii, who 
Was the ^apes best poet, 

Drank the Mountain Dew, 

How hib verse would show it' 

As the best then known, 

He to wine was civil, 

Had he Innishowen 
He’d pitch wine to the d%vtl > 
Whiskey—dunk divine' Ae 

Blight as Beauty s eye 
When no sgriow veils it, 
bweet as Beauty s sigh 
When Young Love ii^ales it, 
Come thou, to my bp' 

Come, oh rich m blisses' 

Lvery drop I sip 
beems a shower of kisses' 

Whiskey—drink divine ’ &c 

Could my feeble lays 
Half thy virtues number, 

A whole grove of bays 
bbould my brows eueumber 
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Be his name adored 
Who Bumm'd up thy menti 
In one little word, 

When he called thee “ bpebritsI" 
Whiskey—dnnk divine ’ &c 

Send It gall) round 
liife would be no pleasure 
If we had not found 
This immortal treasure 


And when tyrant Death's 
Arrows shall transfix you, 
liCit your latest breaths 
Be “ Whiskey I whiskey ' I whis* 
key 11 

CHOBVS 

Whiskey—dnnk divine ’ 

Why should driv Hers bore us 
With the praise of wine 
Whilst we ’ve thee before us ® 


There s a bacchanalian hit for you, worth ten thousand namby-para- 
byisms about cape wine, and luke-warm wather 
Cantab By the body of Bacchus, it is one of the best I have ever 
heard on the all inspiring subject Whose is it ^ 
’Vhiskey-Dkinker It was written by a very worthy and gifted 
friend of mine a distinguished member of the public press He 
would write more such songs as the one I have just sung, and by 
all the nine Muses, and Apollo to boot, there is great room for a 
good song.writer in these days of lyrical charlatanism, but that he 
has not time, nor, perhaps, inclination, if he had tim^, for the neveft"- 
ending and all-wasting avocations of the daily press takes the fire 
out of many a poetic spirit that might otherwise have burned with 
a worshipped light, and taken its place among the stars 
Cantab I am one of those who think, now that literary pensions 
have been granted, that the reporters, at least, who have attended 
parli iinent foi the great morning journals for twenty years ought to 
be pensioned liberally by the nation, to enable them to spend the rest 
of thtir days in ease and comfort But, with respect to the fine song 
which I have just heard, it is a pity it is not better known 
Whiskfy-Dbinkeh And I am detei mined that it shall be, and 
universally known too, lor I have metamorphosed it into the lan¬ 
guage which once gave laws to the nations of the earth, and is still 
understood and cherished by every educated drinker in creation 
Listen, Saxon, with all your ears' 


fra S^orem ^ontanum 

i 

Vita: Ros divine! 

Vinum quis laudaret 
Te priLsente—quis 
Palmam Vino daret ’ 

Proh jiudor' iinmemores 
Tui, dum te hbamus, 

Ore flainmato tiios 
Honores non canamns 

CBOB1T8 

VitT Ros divihe I 
Vinum quis laudaret 
Te*Vr®*eiite—quis 
Falmam vino daret > ^ 

Veteres Falernum 
Cbuimque laudavere, 

De te nefas fihos 
Uibcrmce silere ’ 

Nam fortes et protervi 
Uibernice halientiir, 

Iibique his virtutea 
Debere confilentur 

Vita Ros divine' Ac 


Teius Lytei 
Ceiinit bonorem, 

Cetiuisset dulcius 
Montanum lUe Korem ' 
IIOBDCARIUH SI 

Forte libavisset 
Ad inferos Lyieum, 

Anatreon misisset' 

Vita Uos divine ' Ac 

Ctanor ocello 
Veneris ndente, 

Suavior suspino, 

Cupidine presente' 

Liceat beaus 
Te labns applicare, 

Imbrem et basiorum 
Outtatim delibare * 

Vita Ros divine' &c 

Versibns pusilbs 
Si satis te laudarem, 
lAiuro Apollinart 
Hsbc tempera celartm 
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Faustus lUe semper 
bit, et honoratus, 

A quo “ SFIEITUS ” tu 
Merito Tocatus * 

ViiiG Kos dmne' &c 

Ordine potemns 
Festivo recumbentes, 

Cur vivere optemus 
Hoc munere egentes ? 


Cum te Libitma 
Telo vulnerabit 
“ Nectar! Nectar I” spiritus 
Defiuens clamabit' 

CHORUS 

Vitse Ros divine * 

Vmum quis laudaret 
To pra>8ente—quis 
Falmam vino daret ? 


Will that do, boy ? , 

Cantab Supremely well, brave drinker of the dew 
O Daly The English of the matter is the thing for my money, as 
I wasn t edicated for the church, and the only bit of Latin 1 know is 
” Dominu^ oobiscum, which, now that I mind me, they didn't^sing 
after dinner this evening at the CJpnvent Garden playhouse * 
WHibKFY-DniNKEH “Non nobikDomine yoiFmean, the usual 
chiunt after niAt 

ODaly Well, sure it s all the same, the one, I m tould, means, 
the Lord be \vith yez, and the other says, “No, he wont, and 
wheie's the differ, but this will never do, 1 m to be up in the morn, 
ing early, to give the Prince of Wales his lesson in Irish, and after 
that to practice my venations on Prince Albert s march, and after 
that to call on the little broth-of a-boy that you call the Irish Phy- 
gius—Mr Johnny Jones, the skulptherer, that s,taking Dan s burst 
in Irish marble, I promised to stand for him as one of the Grecian 
statties, repiesenting the man of the people as Phayton driving an 
lush curiicle through the air, and setting the world in a blaze 
Whiskey Drinker Good night, my boy, and do you hear me, 
O Daly, have your pipes in readiness, for I mean to introduce you 
to some distinguished friends in tliese apartments some night before 
long 

O Daly Very well, sir, I m the boy for bewitching them So 
come along, Mister Englishman, your honour, if you 're for the 
street, and want a sate convoy , 

Caniab Indeed it ^ high time for all but irredeemable night- 
crows, and birds of ill omen, to retire to their boosts 
Whiskey-Drinker No' no' 

“ Fly not yet 'tis just the hour 
Cantab Say rather 

' ** Ite domum saturiD, venit Hesperus, ite capc]la> ” 

0 Daly I wish they taught me Latin instead of the pipes, and 
I d be a mimber of Pailymmt, but come aloi^g, sii, I can match 
you in sweet poethry 

[Going down the stairs rather irregularly, and chauiRing the fol¬ 
lowing strange version of “ Wjllie brew d a peck o maut in an un¬ 
deniable Irish brogue — 

Och' It M the moon, I sees hei horns, 

That shiniug in the West, d ic see 

She’s gem to bid, and it s tune to go home 

lo our wives, and quit the companee 'J 
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« THE TAMING OF THi. SHREW ” AT THE HAYMARKET 

Quite a new view of theatrical affairs, and an immense field for 
practical economy in their management has been latel7 opened by the 
production of Taming of the Shrew at the Haymarket Theatre, 

the comedy being acted throughout without the aid of scenery, whilst 
the localities the characters are supposed to occupy indicated by the 
simple but ingenious process of exhibiting a scroll inscribed in fair 
capi];als with “ A public place in Fadua^' A chamber in Hortensio s 
houAC,’ &c &c What a brilliant (thought was this, fraught with a 
long vista of retrenchments m theatrical expenditure worthy the brain 
of that great human save-all, Joe Hume ’ Here, at yme blow, by the 
substitution of a contrivance beautiful in its simplicity, the whole army 
of scene-painters, carpenters, and shifters, are ingeniously swamped 

Nor must we see in it merely the stroke of an artful economist 
There is more than this, there is a knowledge of philosophic truths, 
and an acuteness of deduction, which in this dull a^ is not often met 
with The pleasures of imagination ore great, Rogers has sung them, 
all have felt them, (but it was left to the logical appreciation of the 
Haymarket manager to see that the pleasure would be greatest of all 
when all was left to the imagination We trust that this doctrine will 
not have been promulgated m vain, and that it will have speedy fol¬ 
lowers Easter is at hand, with its accompanying spectacles Let 
managers seize the bright idea, and, to use a nautical phrase, “ let go 
their painters, turn off their scene-shifttrs to shift for themselves, and 
trust to the imagination of the pubhc They may now produce the 
most gorgeous spectacles, utterly regardless of the expense, which, ac¬ 
cording to the new system, will be exactly nothing Scenic effects of 
the most novel and compile ited character may be got up,*—that is, got 
over,—by a simple scries of scrolls, and an appeal to the public to do 
themselves the pleasure, of exerting their imaginations vigorously More 
than this, the system may embrace in its sweep even the human ac¬ 
cessories, and render the supernumeraries superfluous, fur, does the 
manager wish, as m the "Reiuty of Ghent, to introduce a “grawrf 
analogous procession, let him write up that the same is supposed to 
cross the stage at some particular moment, and, with the aid of a little 
lively music, each spectator will be enabled to carry out his own idea of 
an analogous procession to his own satisfaction, thus avoiding all 
disappointments as tq^the effect 

We are not sure, indeed, that a still further application of this most 
pregnant thought may not be made in the matter of costumes The 
actors might appear in their own clothes, and wear labels disposed in 
different parts of their persons, announcing what particular kind of 
raiment is supposed to cover them, as, for instance, “ A slashed doublet 
of fine green velvet,” ** A Spanish hat, with beautif^ul ostrich feathers, ’ 

A handsome pair of scarlet hose ' This, at the same time that it ef¬ 
fected an immense saving, would produce a very striking coup d ml 
In fact, there is no knowing to what extent this noble confidence m the 
powers of imagination may be earned It may one day, perhaps, in 
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Its career of retrenchments, include even the profits of managers, the 
imagination of the public being at last educated to so high a point that 
they may be able to read a play at home, and fancy themselves at the 
theatre Nevertheless, to the inventor of inscriptions in the place of 
scenery, honour is due We believe there is in France, or somewhere, 
an ‘'Academy of Inscriptions, Mr Webster ought decidedly to be 
elected an honorary member thereof 


A SONG FOR THE SEASON 


That season at last is beginning 
Which Thomson knew nothing 
about 

The waltrers look forward to spinning 
y oting ladies to being brought out 
The Polka has not yet come over, 
(Galigtiani says naught else goes 
down,) 

Twill soon cross the rough Stiaits of 
Dovor, , 

Fia Folkestone and Tonbndge, to 
town 

• 

Onr fair little Queen is intending 
Along with her excellent spouse, 

On Brighton no longer depending, 

To seek the sea breeres at Cowes 
The pepper box palace unsightly 
M^'ill then be most likely pull d down, 
And streets m its stead it built rightlv, 
Confer a new grace on the town, 

The Opera adveitised Fampa, 
Fornasari « as Ian hound, and ill. 
And so the first night m as a damper, 
Which left an unfortunate chill 
Adeha s notes fail’d to charm iis, 

Until, with her Circe like wiles. 
Forth bounded Carlntta to wiyan us. 
And banish the gloom by hei smiles 

The ballet’s enormously pretty 
Five tableaux^ or acta — they re the 
same, 

hhew scenes in the mot/en age city, 
Which Hugo has handed to fame 
And Adelaide Frasi, la lelh 
With wonderful eyes, black as coal 
I wish an acquaintance would tell her 
To dance with a little more soul 


Still she's lovely under her 

lashas 

(As Buckstone would say “ Oh' 
them ea es I • 

Did you evar * I nei nr 1 ) there flashes 
•A brightness thatfiangiinge dehes 
We re glad Mr Lumlcy has got her. 
The “ omnibus ” he ii ts to enthral, 
But still she don t equal f arbtt i, 

’J he loveliests-first of them all 

Miss Fdwards {Stqnma Pavantt) 

Has made a successful c/cAwt, 

Though most of the real diMlanti 
Assert that she never can do 
She was ccllc d for^ and kind friends ap 
plaiidcd, 

But yc t wc re obliged to confess 
He r powers have been over lauded. 

In spite of the whole of the press 

The “ Venice,”of which a descnption 
We gave, is park d off in its stead 
They shew, in the Hall that’s “ F gyp 
tian, ’ 

A dwarf, at a shilling a head 
We may see at the Chinese Collection 
The Feast of the Lanterns * at 
night 

And the paradox learn, by inspection, 
That their heaviest outlay is light 

And Balfe s “ Marble Halls is the song 
At every rout we vo attended 
And Burford has painted Hong Kong 
And Duprez s engagement has ended 
And swarms of fresh books are just 
printed, 

Too often to he on their shelves 
So, least such a fate should be hinted, 
We think we #ill finish oiirseh es' 


STREET PLACARDS 

There is not a feature in the present physiognomy of London more 
remarkable than those vast surfaces of variegated type that flare and 
flaunt upon every wall and hording which the work of destruction or 
improvement places at the mercy of the bill-sticker Nor are these 
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only confined to the walls they are seen parading with slow and 
pompous pace, through every thoroughfare, screaming, as it were, into 
one’s eyes their startling announcements of “ Positivflv thb last 
NIGHTS •' their peremptory interrogations of “ Have you been any 
temporary marvel ? or their friendly counsel “ To pebsons about io 
HABBY *' 

This method of taking the attention by storm, by attacking it with 
tremendous broadsides from the walls, or exposing it to a volley from a 
small boarding party of about thirty-two, is growing to such a frightful 
extent, and the divers claimants to public notice appear to be endc ivour- 
ing to trump eaeh other in the dimensions of their placards, with such 
ferocity that^or our parts we firmly believe London will one day be 
fairly burklw with oiif of Monsieur Jullien s posters As it is, to read 
an advertisement of his promenade concerts involves a little promenade 
in Itself from one end of the bill to the other What advantage is to 
be gamed by the gigantic si/e of*these bills is not apparent, unless 
they are meant to terrify the passenger into immediately rushing to 
the box-office, and purchasing a ticket As to ourselves, they have a 
directly contrary effect We believe that the worst things are always 
the best advertised) or, to use the old adage, that the^meakest always 
goes lo ike wall 

Among the most striking of street-advertisements, we think is that 
of a cheap tailor, consisting of a curiously-constructed locomotue, 
round which are disposed in niches figures of gentlemen attired in 
fashionable garments of superfine saxony, and a little boy in a skele¬ 
ton suit, standing up by the driver At first we were struck with 
horror at the sight for, as they are all singularly deprived of their 
heads, we imagined that they were beheaded traitors, exhibited as a 
solemn warning, and that the driver was the public executioner When, 
however, the project was explained, we admired its ingenuity We 
are astonished that amongst his numerous contrivances to attract pub-> 
lie notice, M Jullien has never adopted that which is occasionally em¬ 
ployed by the managers of ambulating circuses, and paraded the 
streets in an ornamental van with a portion of his band, occasionally 
treating the public to a gratuitous .performance, and distributing the 
bills of the day 

Some years agotWo or three caricatures were published, exhibiting a 
hording covered with bills, in which the cross-readings afforded by 
the posters were ludicrous enough They were ingeniously arranged, 
but too artificiallv so to be correct The dead walls in themselves af¬ 
ford much better matter for consideration they are the type of the 
metropolis and its competitions It has been well said, be must labour 
hard who would lift his head above the common herd m London The 
success of one party is too generally founded on the downfal of another 
The large placard attracts notice by overwhelming all the smaller ones 
about It, and the bills of widely-different enterprises follow the same 
anomalous arrangement as do the various undertakings and affairs of 
the great city, where life and deat^i^ pleasure and miserj, affluence 
and starvation, walk hand-in-hand, and jostle one another upon the 
pavements Walk to the city, and on your way to an excellent dinner 
at Markwell's, stop for an instant at the hording which now surrounds 
the Koyal Exchange You will see a large, "illuminated' placard, 
m which the mpnes of DUPREZ, FLEURY, and ALBERT, are 
conspicuous, advertising the opera and ballet on the same evening, and 
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setting forth ^'the* greatest attraction ever offered in one nigFt Im* 
mediately at the side of this is a small poster not a foot square The 
ornamental portion of the theatrical hill forms a sort of border to one 
side of It, and it runs thus — “ POUND DROWNED, a young wo¬ 
man, about twenty-two years of age, near the Thames Tunnel, dressed 
in a black silk gown, straw-bonnet, and blick jean boots Linen 
marked * F S' Hair long, and dark-brown, and a slight scar on the 
forehead The body lies, &c &.c Close to this is an advertisement 
of a sale of SPRING FASHIONS ’ from some house in the Bo¬ 
rough, encroaching on that of a bankrupt s stock of wine, and half 
covered by this last, a list of prices for interment at some suburban 
cemetery,—a sickening proof that there is vanity in the tomb, from 
the '' brick grave md desk service " to the private catacomb Over 
this IS the announcement of a little " child lost, on a small, ill-printed 
bill, and, from the address given, evidently of poor parents At its 
side a scarlet placard of‘‘MR JOHN PARRY every night at the 
Haymarket, with his celebrated hu^o scenes,’ and'adjoining it a 
gasping affiche of “DISEASED LIVES ASSURED at one of 
the thousand struggling offices 

But many of th(;se placards are as singuhrly appovte in their ch nice 
arrangement, as they are, in other phots, antithetical There are sever il 
small blue bills, on which a galhnt soldier is galloping furiously along 
upon horseback, poineing with his suord to some imaginary object of 
glory m front of him, and underneath we are told that “ Several 
spirited young men are wanted immediatoly to complete a dishing 
corps in one of the Honourable East Indi i Company s regiments At 
Its side, the poster of a Sunday newspaper promises its fearful details 
of the “ Slaughter in India, at the sanguinary capture of Gwalior 
Then, close upon a reward offered for the capture of some one con¬ 
cerned in a late notorious case of swindling, is the information of a 
“ C\)mmunication between Foi keston and Boulogne by 
steamers working each tide The remainder of the hording is covered 
by bills of actors' benefits, rude woodcuts of the principal scones 
m some successful drama, and particul irs of forthcoming auctions, 
amongst which the alleged facts of ‘i Glorious Success, and “ Ex¬ 
tensive Faijure stand ^ide by side All these casual arrangemints 
are far more worthy of attention than the most lugedious cross-readings 
they can be twisted into 

In truth, there is good philosophy now taught at a cheap rate by 
the street placards of London 


A 1 HEME WITH VARIATIONS 

In this age of concerts, everybody knows what a theme with varia¬ 
tions IS in music, and how, by certain ingenious devices, a tune that 
goes “tum-tum-tum " can be altered so as to go " tum-titi, ftim-titi, 
tum-titi, * without losing its identy;j We are much surprised that 
this notion has been confined to music, when it might be readily em¬ 
ployed on other subjects A joke, for instance, may be successfully 
told m one party, in a manner which would be immediate death to it 
elsewhere The joker, therefore, having learned his joke, (making one 
is now-a-days out of the question,) should carefully study how to de¬ 
liver It, so as to accord both with lbs own person and with the circum- 
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stances under which he designs to crack it It would be no bad exir- 
cise if any one, intending to be funny, were to write down each of his 
good stories, &c, and then contrive a series of variations upon them, so 
as to be prepared for every emergency, and always avoid the wretched 
fate of those persons who repeat a joke that produces no laughter We 
will give an example of our meaning, taking our theme from a collec¬ 
tion of old English jests — 


Cl^nna 

IBaEUrtt ifnai^trr l^olison s inife Iftatr mans pes in tige ourn one of ser? 
uantfi fiaH etalsi one ot t^m out atilt at ttir taurrnr tab mertlie eatrn it 
aiffil^en tbe pitt l»ao mieoina fBaietei Ibotoon founb out otrairr t^errof 
in tbie manet it?e caUt all eeruanto in frienblii sort togrtbrr into t^r 
ball aiilr causeb racli ot tbrm to brintir to onr another till they torre all 
bmnke ISring set altogetbei be fiaib SSBbs ort you notbotone frilobirs? 

be set allrraby/ guotb tbry 0as' guotb iHaistrr |El}obson, that 
stole tbe m w not not yet that S bar < gnotb fft that stole it, by 

tobirb means bo' knein h>bnt bias become of tbe pye 

VAHIATlOlf I—lAnOO AIAESTOSO 

[This will do for a*stout old gentleman to tell at a City dinner m in the Clap 
ham omnibus ] 

That Hobson, sir, was a most eccentric person, sir One of his domestics, sir, 
had one day purloined a pie sir, which sfforded him H"repaBt at a neighhonnng 
public house Hobson, sir, missed his property, and felt umhdnit that one of his 
menials had possesjed himself of it, but he could not identify the culprit So he 
seated all of them round a t ible and placed ardent liquors beioi e them 1 he effect 
of this was tliat all the men became intoxicated Hobson then coming to them 
said “Is your entire number seated here ■* Ihcj all answered ‘ It is 
“No’ said Hobson, “I differ from you , your assertion is incorrect the man 
who made away with the pie is not seated’ ‘I am indeed,” replied the man, 
who liad lost his presence of mind, in consequence of indulging m the ardent spi 
nts Thus you see, sir, Hobson diswivered the wrong doer, and, in my opipion, 
displayed a great deal of shrewdness, and acumt n 

VARIATIOK 11—PRXSTO COK F0OCO 

[This will do for a gent with agar and in a Taghoni coat, to tell to a friend 
similarly accoutred, at the supper tablebf a convitial ni|,,bt tavern ] 

1 sa}, did you ever Jicar of old Hobson and the pee ’ Dnvihsh rum old chap His 
servant you know, prigged a pie, and he could not tell what the deuce had become 
of It He guessed it was one of the lot, but couldn’t twig the right one So what 
does he do hut he calls in the whole pme, and stands something, mixed, all round 
made pretty stiff, jou know All got lushy, of course So sajs he, “Are you all 
seated, my rum uns ®” “All, the whole hiling of us,’ said they “Blowed 
if you are ” said he, “ the cove that pngged the pie has cut his lucky ” “ Devil 
a bit,” sajs the one , “here I am and no mistakeSo jou see old Hobson was 
down upon him Deep card, eh ® Ha * ha ' 

«\ARIATIOK m—ALLEORO GlIAZlOSO 

[This mil do for a young lady to tell after tea ] 

Heally one can’t help smiling, when one thinks what Mr Hobson did So ab¬ 
surd 1 His servant had stolen a pie—ccipld you imagine it ?—so dishonest 1 He 
felt that It was one of the servants that had behaved in this shocking way but 
whi ji It was he could not conjecture So like him, you know I Well, he’s the 
oddest creature—he gave them all a quantity of spirits and water, till the men be 
came rather — rather — tipsy He had made them all sit down — you know 
his way— so he said—so ridiculous — ‘ Are you all seated i'” They told him they 
were, so be said, “ No you are not, “ he that stole the pie is not here ” ‘ Yes, 

I am * said the dishonest one, and so he was, of course Only think '—the idea' 
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N B The above ih just enough to indicate our plan and principles 
Butj as we are convinced of the importance of carrying those principles 
into execution, wl (the Divan) hereby undertake, that if any one shall 
send us a joke m writing, and also the circumstances under which he 
intends to utter it, (post-paid,) together with live shillings of lawful 
moiie), we will so alter and modify the aforesaid joke, as to make it 
completely fitted for the aforesaid circumstances But if the joke be 
found utterly impracticable, then we will return one half of the five 
shillings, retaining the other half for the great pain and labour be¬ 
stowed in considering such a pleasure * 


i hUBAQUEOrS 1AN( \ tAIR 

• 

The anniversary of the opening of tfic Thames Tunnel took place on 
the 25th of last month, and was celebrated with due festivity, chiefly 
in honour of the enterprising individual, who, although he actually 
took the bed of tjie Thames iway from underneath him, and succeed¬ 
ed only by iindcrmiiiing Ins possessions, still, as a civil engineer, is en¬ 
titled to every return of politeness Separations are usually a mensd 
el thuro, but in this case the river was only kept from the latter, or 
bed, the table (that of the tides) being bevond his control, although 
never forgetting its obedience to the decrees of the sliricvalty, as within 
the civic jurisdiction, by being always moon influenced 1 he divorce 
was accomplished by his own court of irclu s, armed with a shaft and 
shield alone, he vanquished 

Our own ideas of “fancy furs had alwajs been connected with 
£dgington*s marquees, (lahlia-sbows, lady patronesses, pretty girls, and 
two-guine i kettle-holdeis therefore, vvt vv ere somewh it curious to see 
how such would go off in the lunnel, at one penny admission, 
and travelled thither aceordingl} Upon arriving at the bottom of the 
staircase we found there was no occasion to bring i well-stocked purse 
—the possession of a shdling would enable joutomake many pur¬ 
chases from the stilK <rf “iincy articles, imongst which were in¬ 
cluded cold sausages, hot coffee, ind pints of porter But, lovv-pneed 
as the things were, they did not appear to sell, people went there to 
look at, rather than buy them , so that, if Johnson's definition of a 
fair be true, viz “ a stated meeting of buj ers and sellers, we 
presume the festival had been named from being entirely a fancy, or 
imngingry fair, wliere no traflic of any kind took place 
But the stall-keener'i were evidently an enterprising jieople in their 
vvaj Some decked their stands with artihcial flowers, and others 
hung out alluring placards, several of which were very diverting Half 
way down the avenues was a banner, on whitb wasinsenbed. in letters 
visible fiom a distance, “ This ts the stall for Jnn and froltc We 
quickened our step, in anticipa|ion of great diversion, but, on ap¬ 
proaching, found the humour consisted in a dial weighing-machine, by 
which a very melancholy m m was keeping watch, but nobody ap¬ 
proached, at least, whilst we were there, and there was something so 
very forlorn in the ajipearance of this would be jocularity, that it had 
the effect of making us laugh involuntarily, and vindicating its claims 
to be considered as a source of merriment Further on there was a 
small printing-press, with an enticing placard, on which we read, 
voii XV 2 o 
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** You may print your own Tunnel Newspaper for one penny, ’ but 
the supply was fearfully beyond the demand Then came the ** Tun¬ 
nel Coffee Shop and Eitiog House, with Tunnel cups, saucers, and 
cheese-phtes, and, finally, to meet the scientific taste of the age, was 
a stall with nothing on it but a small electro magnetic apparatus The 
bill of this stand was turious m its way, and ran as follows “ Persons 
electrified for one penny each, mthi shocks for ladies and children, 
Iwopencc Whilst wt were looking at it a navigator loomed up to¬ 
wards It, and then inquired of us, “ What's that, young man ^ Not 
being proud, we rtplied that it was an electrical apparatus Our friend 
looked seriously at the little blue and crackling sp irk for a few mi¬ 
nutes, and then turning to a fellow-s nlor, observed, That s the thing 
as ill this tunnel was made hy What Ins exact notion of the poiver 
was, uc could not exactly make out, no more than what he took it for 
At the foot of the Rotherhithe staircase was a “ show, the only 
one that graced the fair It was a small tent, containing a proportion- 
itely sin ill dwirf, so limited in its accommodations, th it it reminded 
one of being inside a four-post bedstead with the curtains drawn The 
little gentleman w as about forty years old, and attired m n clerical suit 
of black lie gave*us his biography, marched up anU down the tent, 
18 fir as the space permitted, and then brought round a tin-box for vo¬ 
lant iry contributions, the m ister of the sboiv informing us that such 
was Ins perquisite ind private income There was also a snake in the 
sime exhibition, who shircd the mystic penetralia behind a sciap of 
chintz-curtam with tlie dw irf They appeared,however, to live toge¬ 
ther on terms of (xcellent fellowship And, close to this was the tem¬ 
porary ibodt of an irtist, who took black profiles for sixpence each, 
" neatly shaded with bronze, one shilling It was worth while going 
to Wappiiig, had it only been to ha\e seen a policeman at this tempo¬ 
rary temple of the arts, who was having his likeness transferred to a 
card as a present to the lady of his choice She was more taken up 
with the portrait than ever any culprit had been by the original 


4N ETYMOLOGICAL FABLT 

A little child had left in a doorway, over against a pump, a bright 
pewter spoon, with which he had stirred his pap For a while the 
spoon looked with admiration on the till and loftj pump, and stared 
with exetssive wonder when it swayed up and down its great iron arm 
But soon, when it saw what came from the mouth of this pump, it 
broke out into a loud fit of laughter, and then said, gunning, (as when 
one seeth one s own face an a spoon,) 

" M irn, thou art but an empty boaster and a vain Thou boldest 
up thy head as it thou sliouldst say, ‘ Lo, 1 am some one,' and raisest 
thine arifi with excessive action, as if thou wert going to utter some 
w 01 thy and mighty thing But what^s it that cometh from thy mouth > 
Simple water, without spiru or savour Of a truth, I think every brag¬ 
gadocio and swashbuckler that wearetb a proud aspect should be called 
a pump 

“ N ly, look to tbyself, Goodman Spoon,” replied the pump, " and 
see whether thou, that speaketh lightly of the wit of others, hast so 
subtle a wit tbyself Store of dainties is set befoiethee, and thou 
plungest to the very bottom of the store, as though thou wouldest ac- 
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quire great wealtL , yet what hast thou to show for it ? Every biinple 
child licketh from thee all thou hast acquired with great toil and la¬ 
bour, and thou rttnainest poor, and without good or possession TruU, 
I think tliat he that laboureth to get wealth for others, and acquire th 
nought fur himself, ought to be termed a ' spoon ’ 

While they were discoursing thus disdainfully, % hne woman and a 
statelj passed them in the highway, bearing a costly inuflF Hereupon 
the pump and the spoon did both laugh right lustily, and the pump 
said, 

" Look at that senseless fur, it incloseth the hands of that lovel\ 
dame, yet doth it not press them, nor take of them any heed, but loU- 
eth listlessly and simply, as though it were hung upon a hook 

“ Thou art right, friend pump, said the spoon, “ and hast for once 
shown a shrewd wit I think that every dull and senseless person 
should be called a muff’ , 

A little maiden, who vended savdurw fruits iie ir tht pump, n irrated 
this coiiVLise to a small youth who cleinsed chiiiiiKvs, he told it to 
one that bore meats on his shoulder, who told it to divers And there¬ 
fore IS It that they who are weak and of small understanding are called 
“ pumps, “ spoons," and muffs, unto the presuiit day 


GUYSCLIIF* • 

flV WIIIIAM JONE'^ 

Quie ipsa seiles) est amwnitatis 

CAMDFlf 

1 BE heart loves solitudi ' with what relief 
It turns from f iding joys to pensive thought, 

From the light laugh, to strapithise with grief. 

And share the soirows of a mind o eri aught' 

As the worn trav llei seeks some fiiendU stieani 
lo quench Kis thirst, and rool his ftt iish head 
^o turn we fiom the woild s dist« mpei d dieaiii 
To Natur® where her sweetest gifts ii^e spiead 

• At a short distance fiom the Guy s ClilF JIill is Guy’s Cliff, which tradition 
asserts to have been the final resting plaee of England s redoubted heio hir Guv, 
from whom in consequence, it deiivts its n line 

bt Dubritius (thehrst Aiehhishop ofbt David s) antiiioi to tin ‘^oxons built an 
oratoiy here, wlueli he dedicated to bt Mary Magdalene unto wliuli, long iftei, 
m thetbaxon days, did a devout ciemite irpair who, finding the naiiii il rock so 
proper for his tell and the pleasant giove wherewith it is bitked ynldin, enter 
taiiinient fat foi solitude seated Innisell Iieie M lyeli advaiitiges luvitid aKo tho 
famous Guy (sometime Earl of Waiwiik) ifUi his notable aehuvenniit , hiving 
wearied himself from the deceitful pleasures of the vvorld,*to ritiie Inthei, wLeie 
receiving ghostly comiort from that eremite, he abode to his deitli ” 

The reader will find a full account of the vaiious deeds of prowess By bu (,iiy, m 
the pages of the antiquary Dugdale, ^ide History of arwiek, in which they aie 
1 elated with an almost elnld like simplicity hv tint worlliy ehronieler whom it 
would be sierilegt to doubt Riilmrd Btaiubamp, Lail of Waiwiik, temp Hen 
6th, instituted a eliaritry heie foi two piiests, ‘ which should sing miss daily foi 
the good estate of hin, the said eai 1, and Ins lady 

’1 lie late owner, Dei tie Gi eathced, Lsq , has cm lehed the mansion w itli a numer 
0118 collection of paintings, the work of his own genius , some of a high oidei, and 
all displajing the maiks oi a muster spirit Intense ujplieatiou to sueh pursuits 
brought him to death at a very early age 
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Shrine of romantic beauty ' who could view 
With changelesa aspect such a glorious home, 

Or mark thy battlements of time worn hue, 

itliout a thought oi what thou wert whilom t 
The ivy mantling o er the stately walls, 

hrom whidi the fretted window archly peeis, 

A host of fancies to the mind recalls, 

And adds a charm unto their weight of veai a ' 
From the \ ist woods that once enthroned thy site. 

Where stood the hallow d and seqnestet’d fane. 
The mitred saint hath praised the God of Life 
And lifted up his voice in choral strain ' 

Therdeep toned masses for a soul s repose. 

By hooded monks hatli swept the midni^lit nr. 
And the sweet vesper hymn hath softly rose 
On the calm biee^e from tins abode of pray r ' 

The ghostly lathers lived their day,—then slept 
Within the bosom of the peaceful grave , 

An anchorite his lonely s igils held 
In the rude confines of a mossy cave 
Godly his life,—Fume spoke of him as one 

Whose austere couise was maik d by pious deed, 
Ucav’n long had cherish d as a favour d son. 

For whom eternal blessings were decreed ’ 

Thither the waiiior came from Jordan s shore. 

To seek wise counsel of the holy man, 

Renouncing all for superstitious lore. 

And penitent, to dose life’s narrow span 
Wife, home, and country the recluse forgot. 

Intent to have his past offence forgiven. 

And all that mortified his eiirthly lot 

Was swe< t, because it drew him nearer heaven ' 

Pierce througli the folds of time behold the sage 
Teacli his grim pruselj te in yonder glade, 

Low bend their knees then quivering lips engage 
In supplicating ’neath the forest shade ' 

See the stout heart of knighthood almost break 
In A am lepentance for imagined sin. 

And mark the tears upon his sunken cheek, 

Whose soul of fire remorse had quench d within ' 

And now the only habitant, he stands 

The watcher by the liemiit’s lowly nSound, 

Whose days were number’d, and foi whom his bands 
Had scoop d a resting place from out the ground, 
Ills own scarce better^for the day s broad light 
Shone dim and feebly on the rocky cell. 

Where Guy, the hero once of how’r and fight, 

To earth erelong breath'd forth his own taiewell 

Ages have past , the croiM. i uni the stole. 

The prelate s state hath lost its wonted sway , 
Through these Buge chambers now no priestly cowl 
Is see t to glide from out some covert way 
No holy cliaunt in solemn cadence swells 
The woods are raved that echoed back the strains , 
No eremite in calm seclusion dwells, 

Though contemplation still all powerful reigns ' 

Ye whom a love for genius doth inspire. 

To view portray’d the gems of rare design 
VThose hearts reflect the master’s touch of flie 
And glows with rapture at the work dii me * 

Pause fur a u hile in yondei hall to gaze 
On those which mark the cultnated hand 
Of one, who in the flower of his days. 

Self martyr’d, perish’d In Italia s clime' 
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(fbom thb orrmak, or course ) 

n\ ALFRED BUNN 


Upon my soul it ’a true, * 

Ivhat *11 ^oii lay it s a lie > 

Mafor Zonji/zoR 

J HERE's not a doubt 
That Byron's Lord, —-td est, the Poet,— 

When his high genius w%s # Icttt'e mellou, i, 

Was what they call a very funny fellow , ^ 

At least his wiitings show it. 

When you precisely know what they’re about, 

For instance, he says in Don lunn, lieyo|utitm 
•* AloiicVan sue the earth fium hell’s polliftion ” 

But doctors,diffei, as we know full well, 
hoi some maintain. 

In prerept very plain. 

That revolution’s nothing else but " hell' ’ • 

We’ll put the case befuie you, gentle readei. 

With all the cunning of t special pleader 
In Ills full pi 'ictu e. 

Mating exactly what the fact ib 
Then s*iy if it he what in }our solution, 

’Tib most advis ihlt th it we nnd j ou shun ’ 

We will not talk of kings. 

For they oi p call’d Amb iss idois of Gods, 

*1 hough they are buttle things. 

Shiver’d whene’er the infuriate rabble nods 
We ’ll spe ik of household m itteis. 

Of all the ties * 

Which gaunt rebellion sh ittei s, 

Whero’ei hei pinion flits,— 

Kindred house, home, wife, mothei, daughtei. 

Swept down alike iii one wild scene of slaughtei, 

Wheie blood, uninteiiupted, lolls like water ' 

Youth, innocence, defiled, 

The paicnt and the child, 

>Iow’d dow n without respect, ns if, irwplay. 

Death and his scythe weic making holiday 

The principle of all whom an impute empowers • 

Is to make theirs to-day what once was ours ^— 

To level all distinctions, Ifti bring down 

The w orth of all things, from a coppei to a crown>— 

To aim at every pnre, and try to wrin ’em. 

And as foi those who hold the stocks,” to put them in em 
This 18 some part of rei olution’s pastime,-— 

At oil events it was, the I u>t time 

mof> 

Thought It divine to kill, and right to rob I 
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ErtfO—i{ in these days the woild ib quiet, 

■VFhen monarchs reign bupremc, 

And when their subjects sttni. 

If not miblcd, to be a^elbc to not — 

When nature’s bounties all the globe embalm, 

Making those blush who would distuib her calm, 

If, in this bless’d estate, ’Ls “ reiolution 
“ Alone can saio the euthfiom hell s pollution,” 

We should be gl id (not being too particular) 

Jubt of one wold, wiit oi auiiculai, 

10 tell Ub A\ HAT can s ivc it 
Piom those who would cublave it, 

I'rom scenes of murder, i ipine, md of teiioi. 

Such as we’ve heie desciibed,—peihaps in error ' 

Without, then, eien seeking to convince, 

Or asking you whichjiocioi ’s light or wiong, 

Wh^t arguments to gitner side belong, 

Wh it bcenes had pass’d before, oi h qipcn’d suite. 

We 11 lead you into one which, you will set, 

IJ it occun’d, took place in ’93, 

When Irmuc play’d tucks which other states^thouglit scuny, 
And tried^ turn then kingdoms topsy-tun v. 

And when Party displa>'d, wh it she s certain to do 
" The madness of many ftn the gain of a fftw 

The spot was one, the Placl dc GliAVE'^ the\ cdl. 

And justly so, foi ’tis the tomb of Gaul ,— 

And thereupon, as being quite select 
A setdoid stood eiect, 

\nd, rising high in an, the latk 
(The guillotine 
\\ e mean) 

VV as, like the boards which boie it, clothed with black. 

Soaked through with stains 
Of human goie,—foi, stiange to siv, 

L’en ill th it awful d ly, 

When those condimncd to death w( hung in chains, 

Erantc hung Acr palaces of ^eath m cloth, to proie 
How much in dl things 1 uybiud she s tbove 
And if we thr ish her every lime we fight hei. 

In mattcis, ox of qout, oi blood, she’s much polilct 

’ Tw is i fe uful night of wlmh wc spe ik, 

Not a bill shone out upon heaven s cheek. 

They weio ill, the weathei wise siy, m doubt 
VVhetbei on eaith if they ventuied to btaie 
At the sanguined riycis billowing tlieie, * 

I he spiay of Uie wai ts would not put then light out' 

1 be cita w is hushed, md its places of death 
Were, like a yole uio out of bre itli, 

■Reposing from ai tioii, in older to bonow 
A little moie foice foi the fun of the moirow ' 

The wine, which h id strcaiifed as fieeJv and red 
As though t were goie, hid now muddled e icli head, 

A lalm IS piofound 
Peivaded iround. 

As if, though hottci its vengeance might wav. 

There was not mother wieteh left for the axe ' 


• Quere, Printer’s Devil 
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^he diows^ guard 
Were snoring hard, 

1 he heidsman <dept, 

And it the giicf of some one awake. 

That terrible silence seemed to bieak. 

It came from a bioken beait, that wept 
In dcsper ite igony 

Ovei those who were dead, oi about to die • 

On the night in question a iBrrntan pautfi 
Who lived on hypothesis rather than tiuth. 

And who also lived m a street hard 

And slept on t bed uheic *t»as hard to lit, • 

In a ch imbcr (but that wo shall till jou about 
When w e h lit, lesoh ed other m itteis of doubt,) 

Who h id 1 isitcd P uis, to study the aits 
But when qutfp “ at home,” why, he dwelt on the l^arth 
A pleasant abode, both cxteiyiive and an j, * 

Inhabited if not by ( hristiarlB oi Jews • 

By plcnt) of others, fiom devil to fury. 

And possessing, in lery hue wealhei, hne -views ’ 
riieie lie one oi two lakes foi the wib-footed elf, 

Thera aie plenty of tues, and a o ipitil gl^n 
Foi the f iinous Dimon’s banded men 
Where the tiav cllci s iih ised to take care of himself 
If he’s p 11 ti il to hsh, 

there aio plenty hen in, and e en (jkox k cannot match em, 

If one (ould but invent anj piocess to catch ’em. 

And, bettei than ill * 

J b it choici V 1 ind thev call 
1 he canielcon s dish 

Well,—winding home on this muiky night 
^Vith thoughts <=o ^iill of *Hhe metaphysick,” 

’ J w as enough to gut ill the iitv the phthisick. 

The nioHinfiil tone 
Of a von e unknown 

On his sensitiye hearing chanced to alight, 

W IS it the wind 

1 hat sought in some hollQ^v a shelter to hnil > 

Or wis It a mom 

From a ic-openetl grave of the spirit thci« 

'Wanting to take i little fiesh nr » 

— I be devil ibit’ 

Twoiild the tincy stiike 
Of a sober person, as much moie like 
I he gioan of one fallen down in a fit 
He liuiried is fast as he could to the spot, 

(The iilentiial scenj 

Of the guillotine,) • 

And all pi ctcin ituial mattcis foi got, ^ 

But the giound was so claminj, not having yet sipped 
1 he moistui e thereon th it he nc irly ti ipped • 

—’lis an odd sensation 
In any—no mitter wli itrWer tfu nation. 

When thinking v on ’le slipping ibout in mud. 

To find It’s a fellow cieituie’s blood ' *' 

But this Is III episode slightly eoTip ii ative. 

Inch must not impede the couise of our naii ative — 

At the foot of tbi fatal stairs which conducted 
To yonder Engine, 
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By ingenuity so well constructeJ, 

That, without any twinging. 

Writhing, or gisps, or kicks. 

Which \u]gnr hanging inflicts, 

It can slice off voui head. 

Before you’ve my idea you ’re dead— 

We siy—on those st iirs, by a dash of the moon, 

W hich had been fast asleep. 

Or been play ing bo-peep 
Ihrough in ebon cloud, hung up for <i curtain 
Oui (lerman youth felt pretty ccrt iin 
A figure reclined, just got out of i swoon 
He was perfectly right , itid how high you may late your 
Ideas of science, y'et one touch of «ituic 
Will settle ill questions regarding humanity, 

Much sooner than docti ines that a erge on insanity 
Flesh and blood’s the ciitciion. 

And always has been, spii & the days of Hype) ton ' 

1 was a female form, iiid m ver had eye 
Been permitti d to g i/e on such syunmeti y 
On her ashen (heck 
Oi%e livid streak 
Of animation seem’d to stiay , 

And her hair as black 
As the 111 en’s back, 
btiew’d o er it in i areless play, 

Ilei bosoip as white, and of couisc as pure, 

As the snow on the mountains of Ukasvre 
W IS piinfully heaving 
As if some giieving 
H id lobb’d th it bicast 
Of its hallow’d ie>t 

She was robed in velvet of jet, to betoken 
1 he heart w itbin it w is utterly hi uken,— 

And those’‘eYquisite aims, 

^Vhere nature h id almost exh lusted her ehaims. 

Rich biacelets of gold piesumcd to deck. 

And 1 Imudtau of diamonds enc ircled her neck_ 

In short, she was be lutiful,—and as he gazed 
1 he student felt something much raoie th in amazed. 

And it would not i conjuror puzzle to tell 
He w IS both beside ho, ind hmibelf as well * 

Is theie lu^jlit I i in do he fiautie, iiied, 

\s the sistci of soriow despaiiingly sigh d 
“ Is there any relief 
lo that cinkei grief, 

Consuming i tj;^ing so f in 
AV hich an anxious he irt 
IM iir dine to impait ? 

In short, if I’m not breaking 
'1 he rules of society, 

Of decorum, oi piety ^ 

Or suspending ittrition, 

Oi a libeity t iking, 

31 ly I ask what a lady of your condition 
( an at such aii houi be doing there 

1 mourn foi the dead. 

She replied, in a voice vvhose tones seem d to enter 
His panting hcait, and stick fast in its centre — 
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In the luthlcss fiij 
Of the bygone ddv. 

On the spot where now je stand, 

By murder’s purple hand. 

My brother lost his head ' 

I heu IS not a tic, how little the worth, 

VV hich binds me now to this guilty e nth,— 

I h ive not i home, noi a fiiciid 
A sheltering h ind to extend— 

A fond one I left foi this scene of strifi 
In the hope to s ive thit biothei s life — 

And 1 ask but a boon you will not deny — 

—fo icmain wheie I am, and herc^to die' ’ * 

The student had no such idea, and so 
He turn’d a dc if c ir to this talc of wot 

‘ Not i friend, noi i home '—though you hue lo t joui bjoihei, 
1 ’ll bo to you one, and wiH find you thw othoi 
Leave this teiiible pi u c, • 

Envelop tb it form ind f u e 
111 this (loak —In fict, o’ei his fi line 
A sudden odd sort of tendei ness t ime 
1 he dight and Mine dike weio dieai^, t 
1 he 1 id> w IS sad, and exceedingly weaij 
And probably pciki h, and so hi lesolvcd 
Ihe duty* to fill whidi upon him devolved 
Hi 1 used her up, uid by her side, 

111 i tone betw cen pity ind selfishness, ciicij, 

“ I heio are le isoiis you don t now sec 
hoi intiustin^ yourself to me 
I ic a loom, ind i trifle I think, to e it 
And i file 1 ’ll in ike foi those delit ite feet. 

And, should such indiiceinents is these pic id lu \ iiii, 

Ihcic’s one thit will i ot—ii s BFriwiNCi lo uaix ' ’ 

“ 11 ly ( y ou Sister, oi niothei >' 

1 lie victim CMlaiin’d 
“Iscitlici one nor the otliei, 
lo own I m ishlined>” 

‘she lose up witii dignity, look J him iputc through, 

J o set if by eh mce iny fe ituii she knew— 

W ith the piulc of her st\, * 

Quite enough to peiplcv 

All lugici ms on e nth, win n the lu ait’s in i ni i k 
She then vciitiiied to i k 

“ Do Jim think, intu iious, it would teally be prudint 
1 01 me to go home witli i joung (Ttiman student ^ 

' VV^ith i fincj highly wiought, 

lie spuiii d it the vciv thouejft 
‘ M idam ' I hope you do not suspect 
J li it honour on whuli in in don t daie t«f leflect — 

'Fott ibunilmaffcim’s i name 
1 hat IS well known to fame, * 

Andy though peojjli ni ly bully it, 

I would not sully it' 

Mj apiitmentb ue snug, notwithstanding they’ic sm I’l, 

But thit s not consider’d a drawback at ill, 
bufhciently w inn for those who 're iheuniatic. 

And loi those who iie not. 

It’s a fine open spot. 

And clasb'Cdl too, foi they *ie np in in uttxt f 
\0T XV 
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Then, if on a delicate point I might verge, 

T here 3 a lady to wait on you, call’d the concierge, 

Mine * ancient ”’—(fiom which appellation, ’twould seem 
She belong d to the days of the ancien legime )— 

" Well, I T1 show you the dooi, and, that there may be no sin 
with it, 

I ’ll give you the key, too, to lock youiself in with it 

There was le illy some reason 
Her feelings to seize on. 

In ill that he said, 

|t was plain, and well-bred— 

1 hen tis fit we should state 
Jt n It getting quite late. 

And bear ilto in view 
feht was nearly wet through— 

, So you can’t be surprised she accepted the oflfei 
1 he student /fen P} was so Kind as to pioffei' 

’I hey real K’d his home, ana, though long the walk, 
lie beguiled the time with such charming talk, 

J hit, though silt will knew 
He ought on tht iiist int to bid her adieu, 

She s lid, whilc^ihis c ip in hit h ind he twiil d, * 
she would not be left theie alone for the world ' 

< 

If he ]ump d bifoio by starts and hts, 
lit now very neaily jump d out of his wits' 

On th it 1 eiy' ‘ spaie ” bed, as hei frame rtpostd, 

And the lid on the cyi uiiderne ith h id closed. 

He heaid an intermittent sighing, 

1 hen again so calmly she dosed. 

He leally thought she was dying, 

And it she were so, be couldn’t outln e it 
1 hen, his attention tumpltiely to rivet 
1 he haiidiau of diamonds continually glitter’d— 

~ 1 hen she gnash’d her teeth, and appaiently titter'd > 

In deep distraction at last he sank, 

And, seeing the iith things s le wore, * 

I hough he h id not much doubt before 
Ht concluded she must be a lady of rank, 

Foi tins bandeau foi tvei aiiested his eyes, 

Its brilliants appe ii d of such very large size' 

’1 w IS getting neai dawn. 

As he knew by the cock 
I hat infilliblt “ herald of mom,” 

When, hiB feelings to shot k 
She wis seizdt with a spasm. 

And ask d him to get hci a cataplasm ' 

Though up five p urs, 

In a t Vink ling he sprang down stans, 

Ht knoik d up the toncieigt, 

And, on hex attention the mattei io urge. 

He gave hu a good d—, 

And her door a good slam, 

Then seeking a doctoi, in greit alarm, 

He neaiJy knock’d doicn a brace olgens d’aimes 
“ Sacit nom de Jheu ' qu est ce que I’eiit que fa ’ ’ 

Said one, and the other exilaim’d, “ JIa ' ha 
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He niter’(l a most inarticulate phr'ise, 

W hich kept these good people in greater ama/e * 

“ A ladj IS dying—I don’t know her name_ 

Run to numho tiots, theie, and then au cinqutenie — 

While I run foi a doctor and he took to his heels 
With the speed of the Bumingham tail way wheels, 

While the men, ns it was not a verj great distance, 

Were soon on the spot to offer assistance 

The Herr was not very long away, 

But whether he managed to fly, 

To get back in the wink of m eye. 

The legend does not exactly say, 

But certes it is, he buist into the loom 
Precisely in time to hear his doom • 

She who had bound his soul 
In feeling’s fond control,— 

She who’d no stain u])An hci. 

Although she had done him the hoiioui 
To come to his house,—she. Ins heart’s pride, 

(Foi he’d sat up ill night by her side,) 

iShe, who was all mystery, j 

hoi he didn t know her history,— 

She—had been seized with hvsterics md ciamps and r iied 
In A niannei*, tw is clear her life couldn’t be s ived-^ 

She gasji’d, diew her lip in, as though she would sufl! it. 

And kick’d, till at last she kick’d—the bucket' 

1 hus, though they had scampcicd i ist, * 

1 re they cime she had bitathed htr 1 i&t 

’ I were vain III mduggeim s gnef to paint,— 
biilhci it to say he w is ready to font 
He quukly recovei’d, ind flew to the bed. 

And thi II begun sweaiing she louldn t be dt id 
Not dc id Slid the m in- it-aims,—and it seem d 
An increduloub smile on liis. i isage be im’d. 

He open’d his hand, put his thumb to lus nose, 

(A sign of cognition which all the woild knows,) 

“ Mein Herr, othei peoifle this stuff you m ly cr im on. 

But leally with u* you are ‘ coming the gammon ’ 

Not dead • md he gave lus fellow a nudg^, 

Who acted at once both as juiy and judge, 

“ Why, my camiade ind 1 
Were standing by, 

Onli tester noon, and chanced to have seen 
Her head taken ^ by the guillotine ' ’ 

lie leel d—then his urns he began to evteiul, 

Ills ej e had i demon s gl ue. 

And his head s ‘ tacli p uticul ii liAr ’ 

Like the curly t ill of a pig, ‘ stood on end — 

“ Guillotined ’’ he yelld, “ whj, some hours ago 
She was pacing this chamjje to and fio— 

She’d been walking the streets—that veij chm sat in— 

And, before she letired, we M an h ilf horn’s (hatting 
Abuse as you jilease my i hapsodic il n ition 
’’’’But I never yet heird of suili mystificition ” 

[He forgot that King CiiARiiES, though the notion some scoff. 
Both walk’d, 

And talk d. 

Half an hour ifter htf> head w is cut off ” 
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1 he reader perchance will believe, 

Or can readily concei\ o, 

While change upon chaiigt thus continued to pass, 

1 he tragedj proinisea to turn out a farce • 

The “ gem-d'anm ' gn\e a significant leei 
At Mun IIerk— md his comrade standing near, 

1 hen he g ive a shrug, and a moment after 
He burst out into a fit of laughter 
“ If you won’t believe me oi rely upon my sight. 

You cannot object to believe vour oun ejesiglit ” 

He wq|it up to tlie couch, and with instant giasp 
lie seized the bftndtau and its diamond clasp, 
ilipp d It ofl her neck with malicious fiown 
And suicl) enough hfr head roll’d down ’'' 

( The bed-rui tains here of Uiemselves withdicw. 

And i flesliltss hguie appeal’d m aiew, 

J he t ap of Libcrtj qover’d his head, 

And, with bony fingei fixed on tlie dead, 

1 he legend affirms, he was heard to sav, 

“ Death ind the DcmI will h ive then own wav/ ) 

It weie not a difluult thing to desciibe 
J lit w ink of the geii<i h ai ni( s e) e, and his gibe, 

J h4[|tudent’s honor, his \ icant st iie. 

And an evident doubt of ill passing there— 

J hi ti unt libb lie id, th it b ut roll’d on the giound 
And the Imudcau which eiielcd it tight!} juund— 
llic old (OiKittyc, who had dioppd on her 1 iiees, — 

And the worthy old rnrdutn diddled of fees,— 

But, tieating all th it is a child does its coral, 
e h id bettei at ome go diicct to the moral ' 

Its pm pose is twofold, as a legend s should be, 

And ah to a tale, when omj legend has told lieis. 

You will fully agiee 
It behov es us to see 

1 h it wc hate gut i he id, aiidat's fast on oui shouldeis * 

I o i person of sense this hist point is tie n, 

And the next just as ]>lain to the woild will appe ii, 

I h it w hen bod} end head ccaoc to hold all < ommuiiioii. 
It n. wh it may be t died— a Rei eal of the UNlo^ ’ 
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PROSPECTUS 


It ih now nearly fourteen yeais since the fiist 
edition of this important work was completed m 
eight > olumcs quarto, since then it has passed 
through t vo edition*!, each m fourteen volumes 
octavo , and lastly, through a fourth edition, ste¬ 
reotyped, in thirteen volumes foolscap octa'v o, which 
appeared, between 1837 ind lo39, m occasional 
volumes This 1 ist edition, from the extensive revi¬ 
sion bestowed upon it by the learned author, may 
bo considered, in great measure, as a new work, and 
IS therefore dcsei\ing of pirticular notice 

The advantages which tins edition possesses oicr 
its jiredoccssois being not so distinctly set forth in 
the Preface as they merit, it m ly be as u cll hero 
briefly to ad\trt to them 

The disturbed reign of John has met with pecu¬ 
liar attention ironi the ro\crend author His alter¬ 
ations in the coinage, his intemperate quarrels 
with the clergy, which laid the nation under the 
Papal ban, those feuds with his b irons w' ich 
eventually produced the great charter of British 

liberty, the details of his private life ,-^have all 

been carefully rc-examined and cautiously sifted 

The period embracing the reigns of Edward 1 
and Henry IX has, in like manner, denied all the 
benefit which the numerous doounients brought to 
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light since the history was first written, confer upon 
that portion oi the past, and among those questions 
and points most affected by this accession of o> idence 
may be noticed the oontrorerted independence of 
Scotland, and succession to its tlirono, under Ed¬ 
ward, his exactions from the people, and the 

am c made to these exactions by t^e rf’lergy, bis 
wirs with Scotland, the icbcllion of his birons, 
the history of his Pirliiments md taxations, Lancas- 
tci s imosion of*Eiiglind under Richard II , thq 
deposition and dc ith of that monarch, the romance 
of the j»9c?^(/o-Rieh{ird, the ii\ars of tho fourth 
Hemv with Owen Glcudowor, those of his succes¬ 
sor m Fraiiet, crowned by tbe held of Agnicourt, 
the settlement ot the goiornmcnt on tli( sivth 
Henry s coming to the thi^iic, Cirdiinl Beaufort 
and his policy,—^these, more or less, may be siid to 
present feiiuios of ittcntion c spec lally inipoitant 
Oiei tbo Miceeedmg reigns, until tint ot Henry 
VIII, the same fresh intelligence has ladiated 
The murder of Henry VI, of Lord Hastings, and 
of the Pontefraet prisoners under* Edward V , tho 
indiYiduality of Dame Eleanor Botcler, tho inno¬ 
cence or guilt of Richard III, m respect to 4is 
nophi \> &, and the imposture of Perkin W xiheck, 
—arc examined and discussed witlf a minuteness and 
freedom which awaken the most lively interest 
In t\ reign of Henry VIII tho reader will dis- 
eoi er much that is no^^ respecting the king s con- 


by the resist- 


defence of their liberties and rights 
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iiection with Anne Boloyn, his two dnorces, his 
religious dogmatism, and his last testament He 
Mill he equally gratified with the constant recur¬ 
rence of new and interesting matter in the history 
of the thice next sovereigns ITo will find that the 
account of the massacre of St Bartholomew, which 
occasioned the controversy between J)r Lingard 
and Mr j\llen, his Edinburgh Reviewer,—a con- 
tro\orsy which attracted great attention at the time, 
and terminated m the complete Mndication of the 
author,—is further c lucidated ami ^substantiated In 
fact, the resigns of Henry VIII, his son Edward, and 
his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth,—those promi¬ 
nent impeisonations of two great antagonistic prin¬ 
ciples,—^may, with all truth, be siid to bo entirely 
re-wntteii, and so, to a coi tarn extent, is that of 
Charles I And, to i urn up these remarks, it is 
sufficient to state that the additional matter dis¬ 
persed o\or this edition fully equals in extent that 
•of another volume 

To the impartial inquirer into histone truth, the 
History of England by Dr Lingard is indeed mvalu- 
Mible tSuiveying it o\tr the seventeen centuries 
whicb it embims, it is surprising to remaik the 
fo objections which have been raised against'^it, 
and the manner m which these cavils have been 
answered and set^at rest Even its antagonists have 
been compelled to admit its freedom from any undue 
bios, and it may fairly be questioned whe^'jer any 
jone, IP any period, ever has thrown, or will throw, 
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R better or brighter light on the annals of England, 
than Dr Lmgard has done np to the penod when 
his laliours conclude 

The previous editions ha>o now become scarce, 
and, from then size and puce, arc m some measure 
placed beyond the reach of the majority of the lead¬ 
ing public, of late so nuraciically extended 

C Dolmen, haMug purchased tl/b entire pio- 
porty of this Miluable book, has determined, in 
order to meet the increasing demands of the ige, 
to re-issiie the wo:Ji m 

THIRTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, ’ 

Price 5s each^ cloth lettered and gilt 
AND ALSO IN 

sixty-three weekly parts, 

Price One Shilliig each, 

CONTAINING 

ON AN AVERAGF AT LEAST EIGHTY PAGES, 
of whicli the first will be jmblished at the 
END OF APRIL, 

IN TIME FOR 

THE MAOAZlirES OT MAT; 

and continued regularly on every succeeding Thiu-s- 
da;^^il completed Whilst those peisons w^o 
may prefer taking m the work m monthly volumes, 
are respectfully informed that die first lolumc, 
bound in cloth, gilt and lettered, wui b« iwnea on 
laio Ximef and continued regularly on the 
fir£|t day of every month until completed 
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the house of Austria, betrayed a secret leamnj' to tie 
cause of Spam, through the hope of obtaining the pala 
1638»tinate for his nephew ♦ In these instances he opposed 
Oct the general policy of Richelieu m another he offeied 
him 8 personal offence, by opening m his dominions an 
honourable asylum to Mary of M^icis, the queen mo¬ 
ther, once the cardinal's patroness, but of late years his 
most dangerous enemy t On these accounts Riche 
heu instructed the French ambassador to open a clan¬ 
destine intercourse with the insurgents, despatched 
ChambersfhiB almoner, and a Scotsman, to inquire 
into the origin and progress of the troubles in Scot 
land, procured the release of 6000 stand of arms, which 
had Uen bought for the covenanters and seized by the 
163? states of Holland, and ordered the French ambassador 
in London to pay one hundred thousand crowns to ge- 
^ ncral Leslie, who was appointed oommander-m chieft 
But the last transaction was kept a profound secret 
from all but the leaders Had it been known to the 
ministers, their bigotry would liave pronounced it a 
sacrilegious violation (f their covenant with the Al- 

* Aa Chdrlps oouM not ioreJie Ihe issue of the coQte<it ht uegociutnl 
with each in (avour of lu<t nephew Kiohelicu would promise uuthiru, 
nnUasthe English king should openly Join in the war who nfus d to 
baak with Spain but would allow an auxdmTy furct of 6000 men to bo 
rai« d in Engl tud and the co-uueration of iiu English fleet At Icn tli lie 
n la drawn niuoh fdrtlier but the cardiu il contrived to spin out the 
ciatjon fur iliiee years till the troubles m Srotland relieved him from nil 
apprehension on the part of Charh s See the Sydney Pvpi is ii •374*- 
6b0 It served admirably the cardinals purpose of procnsl] nation laht 
the r-irlof LeuH-ster the ambassador was forbidden to meet the (.arliml 
111 pi Hun that the latter might not claim Uie precedence Ibid 384 .388 
f Ibid 617-21 569 5P3 

I Piilryniple li 47 Nouvelles Lett d Eatxades i 8 Temple ii 54^ 

Sline hints of Hus intrigue had hjbu received by i,oveTnmcnt in Inly 
(l^dneyPap it A59) It wasdiscoverei hy Hamilton lu M id the 
n^^year (Conn toBarbeiiiii ISHar N S)-The followmc letter from 
Ri beiteu to d Ettrades proves his resentment against both toe king and 
qiuen — Je pruflteriii de lavu quo vousme donnes pour Ifcosst et 
f rat partir 1 abbe Ghai||bre mon aomOnier qtil est Ecossais de nation 
punt alter & Cdinbuurg iPtendro lesdcuapersonnesque vous me nommea, 
pour her qwdque negoaiation avra elles L aunee ne si passera pas qu« 
le roi et la reine d Angletene ne se repentent d avoir refusi les omeiqne 
vous leur avez bits de U part du roi Of the Soottlsh ageut^ he laye, 
Vous avvz rendu un maud service au roi davidr devmv^ ees 
homines ^ssarezlesaemonafleclionetdeiuptotedioa Riiri,SX)|h 
cembte iJil* Lettns d Estrades, L10 
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unfortunate nobleman, emnot be doubted Of this he 
was sensible himself to this he was urged by the re¬ 
presentations of the queen But how or where was 
Charles, m his present condition, to discover the means 
of shielding Strafford from the \eiigeanct of his enemies ? 

The presence of the Scottish army forbade any military 
movement, and the necessity of providing for its sub¬ 
sistence ensured the permanence of the parliament the 
recent prosecutions had silenied the fiieitlsof the crown 
in both houses, and the king’s indigence huff compiled • 
him to pawn his jemeli, to obtain provisions for his table 
In these circumstances Charles pursued ^hat line of con 
duct,which is always pursued by men of irresolute 
habits he waited avail himself of the first favourable* 
accident which the course of events might offer and in 
the mean while amused himself with different attempts 
to procure assistance irom foreign powers 1 He saw 
that it was time to pt»andon the design which he had 
cherished of marrving*his sqn Charles to in infanta, 
and Ills daughter Mary tiflth^nfarit of Spain Two 
protestant suitors for the hand iTMary weic now before 
him, his nephew the pnnte palatine, and William the 
son of Frederic The palatine was the favourite with 
the popular leaders Charles preferred the Dutch 
prince on aaount of the influence of his fatlu r with the 
States, and of the promises which he made of attachment 
and assistance A ro}al message ^^nnounced the in 
tended marriage to parliairmt, and the espousals fol lo 
lowed in the begiEumg of May, but the princess (she May 
wa|^nT>lY in her tenth year) was permitted to remain m ^ 
England fill she should have completed her twelliSi&. 
and Frederic immediately proved his gratitude and sm 
centy, b) the transmission to the kin^f a sum of mon^ 
amounting to several thousand poumS * 

2 Heihietta bad persuaded herself that by personal 
application she might work on the feelings of her brother, 
the king of France, and taking advantage of % slight 

*KoMttltoBarbenm 17Maggio NS 
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57 Conollyjs (L A ) Journey to the North 

of India, overland ft uni England, 2 vols 
Svo bds 7s fid 1814 

58 Cooper a (J F) History of the Navy of 

the United States of Americi, 
plates, 2 vols Svo eloth, 
fis fid 1839 

60 -Pilot d tale 3 vols 3a fid 

61 -Spy, 3 vols Is fid 

62 -Lionel I meoln, 3 vols 3s fid 

63 -Red Rover, 2 vols 2s fid 

6^, —Red Rover, 3 vols half calf, 
neit, 5s fid 

65-T xcursioni. in Switzerland, 2 

vols ds fid 

6G Corse de Leon, or thcBrigaiid, a romance 
by P R. James, Os 1841 

67 Costello 8 (L S) Berne and the Py¬ 

renees, a Legenday lour to the County 
oi Henri Quartre, phtca, 2 vols 17 b 

68 Costello b (L S) Pilgrimage to Au¬ 

vergne from Picardy to Le Valhy, 
plates Svo bds 10s 1842 

69 Countess, by T I 1 ay, 3 vols fis 1840 

70 Countess ot Salisbury, ard Maid of 

Corinth, 3 vols fis 1840 

71 Country Stones, by Miss Mjtford, 1 vol 

Is fid 

72 Cousin Geofitey, edited by Theodore 

Hook, 3 vols fis 1843 

73 Craraner, a tale of Modern Times, by 

Ihomas F Dibdiii 3 vols fis 1843 

74 Cmhton, by W H Ainsworth, 3 vok Os 

75 Czarina by Mrs Uoflmd, 3 vols 10s 

76 Colm Clink, by Hooton, phtes, 3 vols 

7s fid 

77 HIaMEB S (Hon Mrs G I D) 

Diary of a Tour iii Greece, Tur- 
^ key, liigypt, and the Holy Land, platen, 
2 vols. frown Svo bds fis 1841 

78 De Clifford, or the Constant Man, by 

the author of Iretnaine 4 voh> 7s fid 
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79 Dfierbrook, a novel, by Mias Martinfiau, 

8 yols 7a 1839 

80 Be Montford, or the Old English Osh* 

tleman, 3 volb Oa 1848 

81 Benham’a Major and Capt. Clappcrton’s 

Narrative of Travels and Diseoveriea 
in Northern and Central Africa, m 
1822-23*24, plates, 2 vols 8ro bda 
6a 1826 

82 Berwentwater, a tale, 2 vola 2>< 

88 Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay, 
author of Evelina, Ceqlia, &e , by her 
niece, portnit, 5 vols crown Svo cloth, 
24s 1842 

84 Diary m America, by Capt Marryat, 

Isf senes, 3 vols 6s 1839 
84* Diary m America, by Capt Marryat, 
2nd senes, 3 vols. 6$ 1839 

85 Dispatches of Field Marshal the Duke 

of Wellington, compiled ftom offionl 
and authentic documents, by Lieut 
Col Gurwood, 13 vols 8vo calf extra, 
£9 10s 1837 • 

66 Do^ble Duel, or Hoboken, by Theodore 
S Tay, 3 vols $8 1843 

87 Doveton, or the Man of many Impylses, 

3 vols 48 fid 

88 Dutchess of St Albans, Memoirs of, by 

Mrs. C Baton Wilson, i vpls 6s 



J AEL OF ESSEX, a romance, by 
hitehcad, 3 vols lOs 1843 
90 Empire of the Cvar, or Observations on 
the Social, Political and lleligious State 
and Prospects of Eussia, by Marquis 
de Custme, translated from Ae French, 
3 vols ICs 1843 

91 Linily, or Coimtcssof Rosendale, anovel, 
by Mrs Maberly, 3 vols 7s 1840 
92 England and America, a companson of 
the Social and PohUcal SUtetff both 
Nations, 2 vols 8vo bds 1» 1833 
93 Engagement, a novel, 3 vols 78.1841 
94 Flphinstane, a novel, B vols 6s 1844 
05 Errestme, or the Child of Mystery, 8 
vols 58 1841 

96 Ernest Maltravcrs, by Sir E L Biilwer, 
3 vols 6s Gd 1838 

97 Eva St Clair and other Tales, by G P 
E Julies, 2 vols 7s 1843 
98 Eva Von Troth, Tales from the German, 
2 vols 2s 6d 

90 Evelyn Howard, or Mistaken Policy, a 
^ domestic tale, 2 vols 4s 1844 
100 Eyre’s (Lieut V) Mihtary Onerations 
at Cahnl, with a Joiitnal of Imprison¬ 
ment m Aflghaniatan 1 vol crown 8vo 
4i 6d 1843 

101 lft|AIR Rosamond, a romance, hy 
iU B Miller, 3 vols 7s 6d. 

102 (the) Heir, by G P E JsaisSi 3 
vols lls 6d 1848 _ o , . 

103 Family Records, or the Two Sisters, by 
Lady C Bury, 3 vols (hf 1848 
1(H Fathers and »OTs,by 1 Hook, S vols 7s 
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105 Fane 8(11 C ) Five Years m India, 

plates, 2 vols crown 8vo cloth bds. 7« 

106 Fan Qoi, or Foreigner in Chwa, by C 

T Dowing, plates, 3 vols Sa 6d. 1840 

107 Father John, or Cromwell m Ireland, 

8vo 1 vol 28 1842 • 

108 Father Connell, by the 0 Kara Family, 

8 vols 8s. 1842 

109 Ferrers, a romance of the reign of George 

It, by Ollier, 3 vols h 6d, 1848 
no Fitzroy, Darwin, and King's Narrative 
of the Surveying Voyages of IBs Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ships Adventurer and Beagle, 
IB 1826 to 1836, maps, lilatts, &(., 4 
vols 8vo cloth, £2 m 1829 

111 Fitzwiggms, a novel, 3 vols. 4b 6d 

112 Fleury’s (M) French Stage and the 

French People, edited by F Hook, 2 
vols crown 8vo bd8.^s. 1841 
118 Flymg Dutchman, hy the author of 
Cavendish, 3 vols Ss 6d 

114 Fonblanque’s England under Swon Aa- 

mimbtrationa, pifttrait, 3 vols 7s 

115 Forest Life, hythe author of a New 

Home, 2 vols 68 1842 
U6 Forest Days, a romance of oldeu times, 
byG P R James 3 vols 1848 12s 

117 Forester’s Daughter, a tale of theRelor- 

mation, 8 vols 16 b 1844 

118 Fortescue, or Decided Preference, a 

novel, 2 vols. 8s 1844 

119 Foundling of Cordova, a Moorish tale, 

3 vols 5s 6d 

120,Fowlers (G) Three Years Persia, 
with Adventure m Koordistan, plates, 

2 vols crown 8vo bds 6s 18 H 

121 Francesca Carrara, byJJ^Miss Landon, 

3 vols 68 6d 

122 Frasers (J B) Winter Journey from 
Constantinople to Teheran, plates 2 vols 
8vo cloth, new, 6s 6d 1888 

IsJJl FrenOh Governess, or the Embroidered 
Handkerchief, hy J F Cooper, I vol 
48 183,3 « , ^ . 

124 Friend or Foe, a novel by Pickering, 8 
vols Us 1843 

125 Furgeaon’s, or Womans’Love, 2 vols 4a 

186 fnlABRIF LLE, or Pictures of a 
Keign, by L b Costello, 3 vols 

9a 1843 

127 Gambler’s Dream, 3 vols 5 r 1837 
U8 Garston’s (F) Gmie Revisited, and 
Sketches m Lower Egypt m 1840,2 vols 
Svo ploth, 10s 6d 1842 . , „ ^ 

429 Gfflitleman of the Old bthool, by Q P 
R Jaipes, 8 vols Os IB^F 
180 Gerald, a Tale of Conscience, by Low 
thcr, 2 vols Ss 6d , 

131 Gil Bias of the Revolution, by Picard, 
Svols Ss 

182 Glcig’B (G R) Bohemia and Hungaiy, 
in 1837, 3 vols. crown 8vo 8s fid 

133 GtennllyB* w the Sou Attainted, 3 toll 

46 6d 1811 , H , 

134 Glorj and Shame of England, 2 vols 

48 1811 
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185 Gta«e (the) Digge-, a»ovel, 3 tol. 

136 GmtMrtropoli8,by Grant, htsenea, 

2 vole 5» 1837 , 

187 (Great Mettopohe, 2nd eenes, 2 

5s 1838 .jr TI'lLin 

138 Giumbler(the) anovel byMise Ellen 

ftokering 3 voU 15s 1843 

139 Grnnd e (F J) Arietocra(^ tn 

portrait, » vok crown 8^° 

W Gurney Mamed, a Sequel to Gilbert 
Gurney, by T Hook, 3 vole 7& 

141 fiiirnev’s (J J ) Winter m the West 

Indiei liscnbed in limUiar Letters 
to Heury Clay of Eentuoky, plate, 8 vq 

142 GliyFwS 

an historical romance, V ^ ® 
worth, plates by Crmkshank, 3 vols 

9s. 1844 




Samuel Lover,plates, 2 vols 8vo lis 00. 

145 HMdness or the Uncle, by Capt Knox, 

3 vols 68 1844 _ -r 

Warm ^ffghanistanin 1839, i vols, 
crown 8vo 7s bds 1840 
11b Henry de Pomeroy, tbe Eve of St 
John, A leguid by Mrs Lray, 3 vois 

7S( 1842 

149 Henry of Guise, or the States 0^°“' 

bv G P R» James, 3 vols 9» 1839 c 

150 Hwberts, by the author of Klphinstone, 

151 (S.r A> 

Visit to Nubia, the Oasis, Bans, 
Mount Sinai, Sc plates, «v0, bds 

152 HeirSs S her Suitors, 1 vol 2 b 1838 

153 Highland Inn, a novel, 2 vote 4s 1339 

154 History of a Phrt, 8 vote, 9s od. 

165 Holland lid., 1 vol 2s 

15b Home Service, by B E Hill, Z vols, 

4s 6d 1839 « - • t 

157 Home or Family Cares and Famdy 

MafyHowitt,2vol8 llB 1843 ^ 

158 Honour, a tale, 1 vol Ss 63 18M 

169 Horace Vemon, or Life m the West 
o vote 5s 1888 ^ 

160 Hour and the Man, a romanw by M»s 
Martineau, 3 vols, 78 M low 

162 Hogenot, a tale by G P R. James, 3 

vols, 9 b bd. 1840 

163 Hungarian Castle, by Miss Pardee 3 

vols 78 bd 1842 


LV BOOB Jwaiwaj , 

106 iSienbiWf.hjlhs Bitborrf MmUp, 
,6, 

,71 j™ bS 

, 1 TB Trrjnt 1 Notes of a Hau P*? ** 
174 Jesse s (CSp ) ^ 

search of Heaiin, or » » 

" d. 6. 

maps, ,v o,v Months with tin, 

*'aime«frlion,12mo ^s 
176 Jukes (J B) Excursions m and ahou 
Newtoundland during g 

and 1842, 2 vols crown 8\o bds 6a 


164 



IdLEE (the) m Italy, by the 
i Counte s of Blesssjngton, 3 
8vo bd 14s 1839 


.._ARAH Kaplm or the Koordish 

179 K”Athe°) Son, edited hv Mrs Hoft 

land; 3 vote Ss. 63 1843 ^ 

180 King's Highway, a novel, by G 1 

Jnmes 3 vote 9s 1840 

181 Kfnneai'a (John) C“«> 

mascus in 1839, crown 8vo, Ms 2s bd 

182 Kmnon's(Muc) 0«8‘“/ 2 vMs 8va 
the Coldstream Guards, 2 vols »va 

bds 7s. 1833 

j 

IADY Anne Granard, or Keeping 
1 up Appearances, by MissLandon, 

184 Ladf Singleton, or J 1843^ 

Thomas Medwio, 3 ^ 7s bd IMd 

185 Lame Xatlor of Mactl, and other 

tales of the Jury Room, by Gnifln, 3 

186 Lfe*B^i^,^and other talo^ by G Soane, 

187 list^Dcys Mary Stuart, a novel, 

188 LasT Yel; « China to the Peace of 

Hanklni bv afield OfBctr, 12mo bds 

i}g 6d 1843 o T> T WmI 

189 Laatof the Barons, by SirE L Bui 

wer, 138 1843 ♦ 

190 Last of the O'Mahonvi, 3 vote M 

191 Latham’S (E. G) Norway ^ Norwe¬ 

gians, 2 vols, Clown Bvo bds 4s 6d 






LeRendaiy TI^Im of the Jlighlandete, * 
Sequel to HigUwid B 4 n>Jiles, by 

fhomos Dick louder, 8 »ol». 10* 18« 

198 Leelio the Maid of Solothwne, and the 
Signal Rocket, bqwg tale* aelected 
from the best German authors, 1 vol 
8 to Is fid 184^ 

194 Lettei Bag of the GHreat or 

Life in a Steamer, 1 voL 4s 1840 
196 Letters from Madrai rhaiiw the years 
1826-29,byaLady.orownSvo 4s 6d 

196 Letters from Abroad to Kinwed at 
Home, b> Miss Sedgwick, 2 rols 

48. fid. 1841 . u t, u 

197 Letters from ^ Shores of the Baluc, 

pistes, 2vol8 crown 8 to bds,6s 0d 

198 Lewis's (M. G) Life «id Correspond- 

ence, with many pieces in prose and 
verse, never before published, 2 vols 
8vo cloth, 6s fid 1830 , , 

199 Lieutenant and the Crooked Midship¬ 

man, a tala of the Ocean, by a Naval 
Ofhcer, 2 vols fis. 1844 

200 Life of a Travellmg Physician, including 

twenty years wanderings through the 
greater part of Eurdjpt, plates, i vols 
16« 1843 „ , 

201 Life in Mexico during a R«i«ncc of 

fwo Years in that Country, by Madame 
C— de la B with a Preface by W H 
Prescotc, 8vo bdst 7*. 6d 1843 

202 Life of Prederiok the Second of Pmssia, 

by I ord Dover, portrait, 2 vols 8vo 
bds 9s 1832 

203 Lindsay s (Lord) Letters on Egypt, 

Fdom, and the Holy Land, plates, 
crown 8vo bds 7s. 1838 

204 Lion, a tale of the ( oteries, 3 vols 6fc 
20o Londonderry s (C W Vane) hteam 

Voyage to ConstanUnople by the Rhine 
and the Danube, in 1810 41, and to 
Portugal and Spam in-f889, portrait, 2 
vul& 8vo. bds 9s fid 1842 

206 London Legends, by Paul Pindar 2 vols 

4s. fid 1842 

207 Loiigwortli s (J A.) Yeas among the 

Circassians, plates, 2 vols 5s 1840 

208 Lord Dacre of Gisland, a novel, 8 vols. 
JI2s 1848 

209 liOttery of Life, by the Countess of 

Blessington, 8 vols Ss 1842 

210 Lover's Grave, or the Tragedy of Marsh- 

end, a romance, 2 vols, 3& 1843 

211 1.0V8 Match, ft novel, 3 vols 7*-1®^* 


212 I I'i IA GIC ani Mesmerism,* and 

other tales, 3 vols 12s 1843 

213 Maid’s Husband, a novel, 3 J* 8“ 

214 Marniaduke Wyvil, or the Maids Re¬ 

venge, 8 vols ISs 1848 
216 Man Without a Profession, by Charles 
Rowcroft, 3 vols 16s 1844 

216 Man of the People, by C 6 Ito^nbe® 

author of iPnnce, uukt, and Pagr®j 3 

vols Ssi 1843 T, n V 0 

217 Man at Arms, by G P B JAtneei 2 

vol 8s 1840 
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218 Msrchioneis, a Strange but True Tale, by 

Miss Thornton, 2 vols, fis 1842 

219 Marnage m High Life,, by Lady Bury, 

2 vols 48 1842 

220 Marrying Msn, a novel, 3 vols 7*. 

221 Martingale’s English Congtry Life, 
Town 8vo bds 4s fid 1843 

222 Martm’s (R. M) History of the Bimsh 

Colonies, maps, plates, &c 3 vols 8vo 
bds. £2 fis 1834 

223 Martin’s (M) Ireland before and after 

the Union with Great Bntain, 8vo 
cloth, fis 1843 

224 Matchmaker, a novel, 3 vols 7s 1843 
226 Masson’s (Charles) Narrative of a Jour- 

ney to KMot and a memoir on Pastern 
Balocbistan, 8vo bds Ts. fid 1843 

226 Massamello, an histoncal romance, 
edited by H. I^ith 3 vols 7s fid 

227 Maxwill’s (L Col A M) Run through 
the United States during the autumn 
of 1840, portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo 
bds 6b fit 1841 

•228 M'Pberson’s (D ) Two Years m Chnm, 
bemg the Narrative of a Chinese Ex 
pedmon, from April 1840 to 1842,8vo 
cloth, 78 1842 „ , ^ , 

229 Memoirs of George Monk, Duke of 
Albemaile, from the French of Ouizot, 
by Hon J Stuart Wortly, portrait, 8vo 
cloth 3s 1838 

230 Memoirs of Madame Mahbran, by the 

Coufltess dt Mtlm and other Inlimato 
Friends, portrait, 2 vols crown 8vo 
bds. 5s 1840 , , ^ . 

231 Memoirs of Joseph Shepherd Munden, 
Comedian, by his Son, portrait, ctqwii 

gvo bds 58 1844 t. i, „ir 

232 Memoirs of Madame LaSarge, by heraeli, 

2 vols crown 8vo bds fis 1841 

233 Memoirs of Napoleon, his Court and 
Family, by the Duchess D Abrantes 
Madame Junot, portrait, 2 vols 8vo 

bds 78.1836 , r 1 

234 Memoirs of a Muscovite, edited by Lady 
B^wer, 3 vols Ifia 1844 

235 Memoirs of a Brahmin, or the Ifatal 
Jewels, 3 vols 12s 1843 

236 Memoiis of Sir Robert Peel, ^rt, y 
the author of the Lift of the Duke of 
Wellington, 2 vols crown 8vo bds 

237 Men of Character, by Douglas Jerrold, 
plates, 3 vols. bs l84l 

238 Men and Women, or Manorial Rights, 
3 vols Ifis 1845 

239 Mercedes of Castile, a romance of the 
Days of Columbus, by J P Cooper, 
3 vols 7s fid. 1841 

240 Mereditii, by the Countess of Blessmg- 
tou, 3 vols 98 1843 

241 Midsummer’s Eve, a tale, 3 vnl& 6s 

242 Mdler’s (Thomas) Godfrey Malvern, or 

die Life of an Author, plates, 2 vols 
8vo bds 7i. fid. 1843 . . 

243 Miller’s (Thomas) Dpy m the Woods, 
1 vd crown 8vo bw 8i fid 1840 

, 244 Mitsa, by Mondr, 3,8^ 6* 6d 18*1 
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245 Miss Pen and her Njocie,*'Ar tlte Old 
Maid and tlie Yonpg One, by Mrs. 
Stone S tols 6$ 184i 
8J6 MitcbeB’s (Migor T I*,) Expeditions 
into the Interior of Eastern Australia, 
Aiutralia lelix, and of the present 
Colony of New South Wales, plates, 
map, &Cm 2 vols, 8vo hds Ids JSdS. 

247 Modem flirtatious, or: a Miontbat Har* 
rowgate, by C Sinclaii^ 3 vols Ss. 

248 Modem Chivalry, or New Orlando 
runo 80 ,j>iates, 2 vols Ss 1838 

249 Modem French Life, edited by Mrs 

Oor*, Svols 7 s 1812 

250 Monaldi, a tale, 1 vol, 2 b 1842 

251 Homed Man, by H Smith, 3 vols 

7s 

252 Monk, a romance, by Lewis, 3 v Sa 6d 
2d3 Monsieur Violet, Tr’yela and Adven¬ 
tures of, by Capt Marryat, 3 vols 
12s 1843 

254 Morley Ernestine, or the Tenants of 

the Heart, by G P H. Jn nea, 3 vols 
lOs 1843 

255 Mosehell’s (J) Life of Beethoven, 

including his Correspondence with liis 
Friends, and Remarks on his Music il 
Works, portrait, 2 vols crown bds 
6 b 6d, 1840 

256 Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland, 

by Mrs Bray, 3 vols 9s 1841 

257 Musio and Man lers in France and 

Germany, by H F Choi ley, 3 vols 
9s 1841 


258 [Ik IjkBOB at Home, or the Return 

to England, 3 vols Ss 1842 

259 Napiers (Leiut Col) Wild Sports in 

Europe, Asia, and Africa, illustrated 
by engravings taken from nature, 2 
vols crown 8vo bds lOs 1844, 

260 Narrative of a Yatch Voyage in the 

Medeterranean duritag the Years 1840 
and 1841, 2 vols crown 8vo Os 1842 

261 Nash’S (C) Histoiy of the War in 

Afrglianistan, portrait, &c, crown 8vo 
cloth, 6s 1843 

262 Naval Club, or Remmiscenees of Ser 
vice, by Barker, 3 vols. 8s 1848 

263 Ned Myers, or Life before the Mast, 

edited by J r Cooper, 2 vols 6s Cs 

264 Neighbours, a Story of Everyday Life, 
by F Bremer, traaslated by Maty 
Howitt, 2 vols 10s bd. 1842 

265 Ntw Purchase, a tale of the Far West, 

by Charlton, 2 vols. 48 1843 

266 Newstoke Pnorsj 3 vols (xt. 6d 

267 NawtonForsferiOr the Meiohant Service, 

by the author of th? King s Own, 8 
vols. 78 18)8 


tap Book Martj 

270 Old Bower House, a tale of Bygone- 

days, by the anffior df the Bglje of 
FbmBy, 8 vols Ids 1844 

271 Old Fsiid and ba Yodng yfittf, 8 vbtft 

6 s 6d 1841 

272 Oliver Cronrkfell, an hiatorieSl rornsnoe, 

by Horace Smith, 3 vols lOs 1840 

273 11 mIaCH V of Many Tales, by Capt 
ispff Marryat, S voh 68 1835 

274 PalmsHn, or the Merchant of Genoa a 

nnvel of ereat interest, 3 vols 4 b. 6 d 

275 Pardee’s (Miss) City of the Magyar, 

or Bftingaty and her Institutions in 
1889 and 1840, portrait, 3 vols 10s 

276 Fans and its People, by Grant, 2 vols 

88 1 844 

277 Pans Sketi^ Book, by Titmarsb, 2 

vols 4s 6d 1840 

278 Pastor Chief, or the Escape of the Van- 

dois, 3 voU 12s 

279 Passion and Prmciide, a novel, by 

Chamier, S vols* 9s 1842 

280 Pathfinder, or t&e Inland Sea, by Cooper, 

8 vols. Ss. 1^843 

281 Paul Perriwinkle, or the Piessgang, by 

the author of Cavendish, plates, 8vo 
bds 9 b 1841 

282 Peake’s (R B) Memoirs of the Colnian 

Family,including their Correspondence 
with the mbat distinguished personages 
of their time, portran, 2 vols 8vo 
bds 6s 6d 1841 

283 Percival Keene, by Capt Marryat, 1 

vols 13s 1842 

284 Peregrine Bunee, or Settled at I ast, by 

’Iheodore Hook, 8 vols 7s 6d 1843 

285 Peru as it is by A Smith, 2 vols 2fc 6d 

286 Peter Simple, by Captain Marryat, 3 
vols 88 Od 1836 

£87 Phineas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry, by 
Jdin Poole, 8 vols 7 b 6d 1843 

288 Pic Nio Papers, by various bands, 

edited by Charles BiOkcns, plates by 
G Cxmksliank, 3 vols 7 b 6d 184-1 

289 Plsying About, by B E Hul, i vols 
4s 1840 

290 Poacher (the) or Joseph Rusbbrook, by 

Capt Marryat, 3 vols 9s 1B4S, 

291 Poles m the Seventeonth Centiyy, a 
novel, 3 Vols 9 b 1843. 

292 Pone (iho) and the Actor, by the author 

or Seymour of Sitdley, &c, 3 vols Ss 

293 Popttlsrity and the Bestimesof Woman, 

2 vols 5s 1842 

294 Popular Traditioni of England, by Roby, 

3 vols 8s 1841 

295 Prairie Bird, by the Hon^A Murray, 

3 vols 15 b, 1844 

296 Pnoe of Fame, by E Youatt, 3 vols 


268 liljAKLEIGH, Or (he Minor 

. —1 Great Expectations, by Molmes, 
plates, 3 vols 12 b 1848 ' 

269 011a Podridi, by the luthor of Petti 

Simple, &c a vols 6& 1810 


Ss 1842 

297 Precepts and PraeUoe, by T Hook, S 
vols 78 6A 1840 

298 PrCferaient, or my Uncle the Earl, by 

Mrs Gore, 8 vols 7e 6d 1840 

299 President’s Daughter, transl8U!i| by Mary 

Ilowitt, 3 vole 148 1843 
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aoo liluAOROONE (the) dt St Mi- 
chael’a D«>, ^ vsU fis. 1S40 
301 Queen Vietorfft from hbr Birth to her 
Bridal, 2 vola crown Bvo bds 3i 6d 
30i Queen (the) Mother, a romance of the 
days of Henry IV) by L CoJteHo, 8 
vol<t 7s 6d 1644 

303 Quiet Husband, a norel, by Mile £ 

Pickenng, Svoit, 13s 1840 

304 Quui s (M)SteamVoyage ontheSeine, 

the Moselle, and Bie Rhine, plates, 
maps, &c, 2 vols 9s 6d 1843 

803 ||||lj^GLA!ND CasUe, a tale of the 
Great Rebellion, by Mrs Thomp 
son, 3 vols 10s 1843 

306 Rambles of th&Fmperoi Clung TiL in 

Keang Nan, a Chinesi. talc, 2 vols crown 
8vo bds 6 b 1843, 

307 Raumer s (1 V) Italy and the Italians, 

2 vols crown 8vo bds. 48 6d 1840 

308 Raymond, a Tale of Truth, 1 vol 2s. 

309 Real Pearls in a False Setting, by the 

count de la Pasture, 8 vols 3s 6d 

310 Records of Real Life in the Palace and 

Cottage, by the auUior of the Forsaken, 

3 vols 49 1841 

311 Results of Reading, by 3 Stamford 

Caldwtll M A , 8vo cloth, 78 6d 

312 Bide on Horseback to Florence through 

France and Switzerland, 2 vols c own 
8vo hdt Os 1832 

113 Rivalry, a novel, by H Milton, 3 vols 
48 1840 

1H Robberd s (J W) Memoirs of the X ife 
and Wntmgs of the late TIV Ilham 1 aylor 
of Noiwicb, containing Correspondence 
with Robert Southey, and Original 
Letters of Sir W Scott, 2 vols 8vo 
bds 10s 1843 

315 Robertsons (J P 8s W P) Letters on 

South America, being Travels on the 
Banks of the Parana and lUo de la 
Plata, 3 vols 8s 1843 

316 Robertsons (J P & W P) Letters on 

FirKguay and the Reign of 1 error, 3 
vok (.rown 8vo Ids 8s 1838. 

817 Romance of the Harem, by Miss Pardoe, 
3 vols Os 1842 • 

318 Romance of PriVaJeLife, by MiSS Burney 
3 vols 78 1839 

*119 Romance of Jewish History, by the 
Misses Mosses, 3 vols 48 1 840 * 

320 Ross (Sir John) Memoirs and Cones 
pondence nf Admiral Lord de Saiunerez, 
portrait, 2 vols 8vo bds 6s 1838 

321 ||^|ALL'S (Lady) Journal of the His 

asters m Afghanistan, 1811 2i 
maps, &c, crown 8vo bds 5s 1843 
822 Saucy Jack and the Iiidiaman, by a Blue 
Jacket, 2 vols 4a 1840 
323 School for Wives, by the authoress of 
Temptation, 3 vols 10s 1842 


824 Schoolfellows or a Byway to Fahte, by 
R Johns, 3 vols 6s 1844 

325 Scott 8 (Capt C) Lxcuisions in the 

Mouiitaius ofjRonda and Granada, 
with sketches of the Inhabitants of the 
South of Spain, plites, 2 vols 8vo 
bds Bs. 1838 

326 Scott’s (Colonel) Journal of a Residence 

in the Esmalis of Abdel Kader, portrait, 
crown 8vo bds 2s 6d 1842 

327 Scott B (late John) Journal ot 4 Jour to 

Waterloo and Pans m company with 
• Sir Walter Scott m 1815, crown 8\o 
bds 48 6d 1842 

328 Secret Associations, a novel, 3 vols 
8s 1842 

828* Secretaiy of MaocbiavelH, or the 
Siege of Florence, by D M'Carthy, 

3 vola 5s 1841 

329 Self Devotion, or Kathennt Randolph, 

by tbe author of the Only Daughter, 

3 vols 7» 1643 

330 Shaw s (Colonel Charles) Personal Me> 

moirs and Correspondence of, compn- 
smg a Narrative ot the War in Spam 
and Portugal, portrait, 2 vola 8vo 
7s 1837 

831 Sidney's (Hon H ) Diary of tiho Times 
of Chants II, including his corre¬ 
spondence with the Countess of Sun¬ 
derland, portrait, 2 vols 8vo cloth, 
149 1813 

332 Sir Cosmo Digby, a tale of the Mon 

mouthsliire Riots, by St John, 8 vols 
9s 1842 

333 Sir Michael Paulet, a novel, by Miss 

Pickenng, 3 vols 12s 1842 

334 bisters (the), or h ngland and 1 ranee a 

romance of real life, by Henry Cock- 
ton, author of Valentine Vox, 70 en 
graviHgs,Svo cloth, Ssl" 1844 

335 Slades (A) Records of Travel m Turkey 

and Greece, and a Cruise m tjie Black 
Sen, &c, 2 vols, 8va bds 45 1833 

336 Snailcyyow, or the Dog fiend and the 

Kings Cutter, by Capt Manyat, 3 
vols 6s 6d 1840 

837 Soldier of Fortune, by H Curling, 8 
vola 9s 1843 

338 Southgate's (Rev H) Narrative of a 

Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, 
Persia, and Mesopotamia, 2'vols crown 
8vo bds 7s I840 

339 Speculation, a novel, by Mi$s Pardoe, 3 

vols 4s 6d 1834 

3W bpencer’d (£) Travels in Circassia, 
Krim Tsfilary, &«., plates, 2 lols 8vo 
bds. 88 1838 

341 Standish’s (F H) Seville and its Vici¬ 

nity, portrait, 8vo bds ds 6d 1840 

342 Stanley Thom, by Henry Cockton, a»- 

thor of Valentine Vox, plates, 8 fob 
Ss 

343 Stapleton’s (A G) PollBcsl Life of 

the Right Hon George Canning, 2ud 
edition, including the part onutt^ m 
the first, 3 vols Bvo Ids, ^s 1831 

344 Stephen Dugard, a novel, 3 vols 5% 



Doasoa’s Ckeap Book Mart. 


3 i<5 Stoel 8 (W. £} personal jSfarrotirc of 
tbe Catnpaigns tn Affghaniatan, Mdft, 
Belooehislan, &c, maps, &c 12 mo 
b<h 2s. 1843 

346 Stonehetige, or the Eomans in Bntain, 

by Mouldy, 3 vols 7s 1842 

347 Strangs (John) Germany in 1831, 2 

vols bvo 4s 18J6 

348 Strickland s (Agnes) Letters of Miry 

Queen of Sootts, and Dooutnenta oon* 
necte J with her Personal Hutpry, por¬ 
trait, 2 vola crown 8vo hds 7s 8d 

349 Strutt’s (E) Domestic B4>Eidenoe m 
Switzerland, plates, 2 vols crown 8vo 
bds 6s 1842 

330 Sturge a (Joseph) Visit to the United 

States in 1841, Svo bds 2s 6d 1842 

331 Summer in Andalucia, plates, 2 vols. 

8 ro cloth, 6s 1829 

332 Swmebume s (H ) Courts of Europe at 

the close of the Last Century, edited by 
Charles White, 2 vijls 8vo bds 9s 
353 Tales of Wars of our Times, 2 vols 2s. 
334 Tales of Jewish History, by the Misses 
Moss 3 vols 7 h 6 d. 1843 

333 Taylor s (W C) Revolutions, Insurrec¬ 

tions, and Conspiracies of Europe, 4 
vols. Svo bds 128 1843 

336 Taylor s (C) Letters from Italy to a 

Younger Sister, crown Svo bds 2s 6d 

337 Temugui, or the Tartar Chief, 3 vols 

4s 1843 

358 Tempter and the Tempted, by tbe Ba¬ 
roness de Calibrella, 3 vols 78 1842 
339 Tennent’B(J E ) Belgium, plates, 2 vols 
crown Svo bds Ss 1841 

360 Three Peers, by Lady Stepney, 3 vols 

6 s 1841 

361 Tippoo Sultaune, a tale of the Mysore 

War, by Capt Meadows Taylor, 3 vols 
8g 1840 


372 Trollope s (F} Vienna and the Austri¬ 

ans, with an Aceount of a Journey 
through Suabia, the Tyrol, and the 
I Salsbourg, 2 vols Svo 7s 1838 

373 Two Admirals, a Talc of the Sea, by 

Cooper, 3 vols Ss 1843 

374 Two Summers in Norway, by the Angler 

in Ireland, 2 vols crown Svo bds 
4&6d 1840 

873 IiIIJnDINE, a romance from theGer- 
man, 1 vol 1830 Is 6d 

376 (liwETERANS'of Chelsea Hospital 
WM byGleig.Svols 6s 1842 
877 Venable s (Rev H L) Domestic Scenes 
in Russia, describing a Residence in 
that Country, chiefly in the interior, 
crown Svo Ms Ss 1829 

378 Viceroy (the) a novel, by John Fisher 

Murray, 3 vols 4s 1841 

379 [ltl|AIlDof Thorpe Combe, by Mrs 

Trollope, 3 vola 7 s. 6d 1842 

380 Walks and Wanderings in the World of 

Literature, 2 vols 48 1839 

381 Western India m 1888, by Mrs Postans, 

2 vols. 3s 1838 

882 White Mask, by Mrs Thompson, 3 vols 
I7s 1844 

383 Who Shall be Heir, by Miss Ellen 

Pickering, 3 vols 12s 1840 

384 Wilde’s vW R) Austna, its Literary, 

Scientific, and Medical Institutions, 
crown Svo bds 4s 6d 1843 

385 Widows and Widowers, a romance of 

Beal Life, by Mrs Thompson, 3 vols 
lOs 1842 


362 Titian a Romance of Venice, by Shel¬ 

ton Mackenzie, 8 vols 8s 1843 
368 Tolfrey’s (F) Sportsman m 1'ranee, 
comprising a Ramble through Picardy 
and Normandy, and Boar Shooting in 
Lower Brittany, plates, 2 vols crown 
bvo 78 1841 

364 Tory Baronet, or Tones, Whigs, and 
Radicals, 3 vols 6<! 1841 

363 Traduced, (the) an histoncal romance, 

by N Michell, 3 vols Ss 6d 1842 

366 Traditions of Western Germany, by 

Capt Charles Knox, 3 vols Ss 

367 Travels in Town, by the author of Ran¬ 

dom Recollections, See , 2 vols 48 

368 Inumphs of Time, by the author, of 

Two Old Men’s Tales, 3 vols ISs 6d 

369 Trollope $ (Mrs) Pans and the Pan- 

stans, m 1833,2 vols Svo bds. 7a 

370 Trustee, or Scampering Jack, 3 vols 

7t 1843 

371 Tuft Hunter, by Lord W Lennox, 8 

vnh 6s 6d 1843 


386 Wilbraham s (Capt R) Travels in the 
Trans-Caucassian provmoes of Russia, 
&c in 1837, plates, 8vo bds 4s 1839 
887 Wilfulness of Woman, by tlie authoress 
of the Flirt, &c, 5 vols ISs 1844 

388 Woman and her Master, by Lady Mor 

gan, 2 vols Ss 1840 

389 Wood (the) Spirit, a novel, 2 vols 

4s 1842 


390 Wyandotte, or the Hutted Knol, by J 
F Cooper, 3 vols 12s 1843 



UNG Milliner, by Mrs Stone 
, 1 vol 3i 1843 

Yate’s (Rev N ) Account of New Zea¬ 
land, and of the formation and progress 
of the Church Missittiary Society m 
Mother Island, 12mo cloth, Ss 1835 



ONI, by Sir E L 
vols 8s 6(1 1842 


Bulwer, 3 
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137| Flcet Street, Lomdok 


IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS. 


D. DODSON 

Having purchased a large number of the Books named below, is enabled to 
offer them at the low prices marked 

These Books are qutle itew, half-bound mth calf backs, and lettered If 
prefered m qutret, 6d a Volume less 


Cakadun Gibi,, or the Pirate of the Lakes, plates, S vols 0 6 0 

Child of Two Fathers, or Mysteries of the Lays of Old, plates, 3 vs 0 6 0 

Jane Shore, or the Goldhnuth’s Wife, plates, 8 vols 0 6 0 

Fortune Teller, or the Heir of Hazelmore, plates, 3 vols 0 6 0 

Gipsey Girl, or the Heir of Hazel Dell, by M Jones, plates 3 vols 0 6 0 

Marryat’s (Capt) Diaiy In Amenca, with Remarks on its Institu¬ 
tions, &c &c 3 vols 0 6 0 

Ditto, ditto, second senes, 3 vols 0 6 0 

- --011a Podnda, 3 vols 0 6 0 

Madge Gordon, or the Misletoe Bough, plates, 3 vols 0 6 0 

Master Timothy’s Book Case, by the author of Pickwick Abroad, 

&c , plates, 3 vols 0 6 0 

Maid of the Village, or the Farmer’s Daughter, plates, 3 vols 0 6 0 

Murdered Bnde, or the Victim of Treachery, plates, 3 vols 0 6 0 

Murdered Queen, or Caroline of Brupswi^, by a Lady of Rank, 

plates, 3 vols * 0 6 0 

Mary the Primrose Girl, or the Heir of Stanmore, plates, 3 vols 0 6 0 

RobW Chief, or the Foundling of the Forest, plates, 3 vols 0 6 0 

Roman Lovers, a tale, 1 vol 0 16 

Rose ot England, plates 3 vols 0 6 0 


Scott’s (Sir W) Tales and Romances, containing Highland 
^fdow, &c , Fair Maid of Perdi, Anne of Gierstein, Count 


Itobert of Pans, Castle Dangerous, Two Drovers, Surgeon’s 
Daughter, Glossary, with Introductions and Notes to his 
entire Works, 9 vols 16mo half calf . 0 8 0 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, 11 vols 12mo 0 11 0 

Sisters, (the) a Romance of Real Life, by Henry Cockton, author 
of Valentine Vox, Stanley ThdSrn, &c, 8vo cloth, 70 wood- 
engravings, 1 vol 0 3 0 

Steam Packet, a Tale of the River wd the Ocean, by the author 

of Pickwick Abroad, &e , plates, 2 vols 0 4 6 

The Lame Tailor of Macel, 8cc , by Gerald Gnfim, author of 

the Collegians, Munster Festivals, Gisippus, &c, 3 vols 0 6 0 

Village Scandal, or the Gossip's Tale, by H M Jones, plates, 

3 vols , . • 0 6 0 



ADDENDA 


] AINSWOlirHS Mis«is Daughtei, 
plfttfs 3 vols 10s 1843 

2 Ainsworth !i Windsoi (''astk 1 Tol royal 
8 vo cloth gilt, illustrated b) George 
Cruikshank and 1 Tohaiinot, 8s 1813 

3 kiiiswortli’s Tower of London, 1 vol 8vo 
cloth, illustiations by Cruikshank, d.c 
8 s 1843 

4 Arthur O leary his Wanderings and Pon 

derings in Many I mds, by his. brand 
Harry I orrequ^r, 3vols cloth 168 1841 
> Ikllc of the riniily, i novel, by (he 
author of the Young Prima Doima, 
Iittk Wife, &c Svols llfi 1813 
h Barinbs s (thi) m America, by Mrs 
Irollopt, 3 sols 14s 1843 

7 Burgomaster ol Borlin, from the German 

ot W Akxis, 1 sols 'k 1811 

8 Blanche C lessitighani, 2 sols Ils 1844 
Cakes and \le by Douglas Jerrold, 2 

vok cloth new, 7s 1^144 

10 Cnkb Stukely, 3 vols Its 1844 

11 Cooinbt Abbey, an liistonoal talc of the 

rugn ot Jainis. thi lirst 1 vol 8vo 
numerous illustiations 8s 1844 

12 CUudine Mignot, by Mrs ( Hartkv, 3 

vols 17s 1844 

1 i English Imsnk a lab ol the Past, by 
J Mill bsq sutlioroi the Old English 
ti( nlknian i v ols 20s 184 4 


H fisston de Foix i romanw, 3 vols 17« 
1844 

15 Irish Sketch Book, by M A Titnnish, 

numerous engravings on wood, 2 vols 
cloth, 10s 1814 

16 Jessit Phillips, a Tale of tile Pnstnt 

Day, by Mrs Irollopt, I vol bvo doth, 
plates, vew, 7s 1844 

17 Life, a roinmce, 3 vols 19s 1344 

1S J egends and btories of Ireland by S 
Lover, Esq 2 vols cloth new, 78 1837 

19 J ife and Adventures of Michael Arm 

strong, by Mrs liollope, 1 vol 8vo 
cloth, fit to, plates, 7b 1844 

20 Poor Jsek,by Capt Mairyit, Ivol cloth, 

fuui, with illubtraitons by St infield, 
7s 6d IblO 

21 Phintasnugonaofluu, edited and illns 

trated by A Crow quill z vols cloth 
7s 1843 

22 Rambling Rtcol ections of a Soldic r ot 

Portune by W fl Maxwell, 1 vol cloth 
new, 4s 6d 1842 

23 Tales of a Ifiy Brother 1st senes, Ne 

ville s Cross, 1 vols 2ls 1844 

24 \4 assail Bowl (the) by Albert bniith, 2 

volb cloth, soiled, hs fid 1843 


A CAPITAL LIBRARY, 

OF 530 VOLUMES, 

OF NOVELS and ROMANCES, including a Small Collection of Voyages, &c, by 
the most eminent writers all in fine condition, and warranted perfect 

t 

Lowest Cash Price 

A CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 

OF 300 VOLUMES, 

Comprising 30 Volumes by Sir WALTFR SCOTI’, with works by the following 
wiiters -BULWER, COOPER, J\MES, MARRYAT, HOOK. BOZy Mrs 
rilOLI OFF, L\DY MORGAN, &c, &c, warranted perfect ElO will be given 
in cash for the above Ipt, if wished to be returned within a year 

Lowest Cash Price £15. 

A SMALL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 

OF 310 VOLUMES, 

OF GOOD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, in capital condition, and warranted 

perfect 

Lowest Cash Price £9. 


Obtcll, Printer, Hart-street, Bloointil»iry square 
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PANKLIBANON IRON WORKS 

58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE 

The Proprietors of this Establishment are enabled to offer the most extensive assortment m the 
kingdom of Tinned Copper, Tin, and Iron Cooling Vessels, Block Tin Dish Covers, Enamelled 
Saucepans, &c &c 



AXSO, 

JAPANNED PAPER AND I RON .TEA-TRAYS, 
AND TEA AND COFFEE URNS 


BEST TABLE CUTLERY 


SHEFFIELD PLATE A GERMAN SILVER WARES, 



Corapnsmg Dish and Plate Covers, I iquenr Praraes, Epergnes, Vegetable, and Side*Dishes, &c 
Here the Proprietors would remark, that, after great efforts and many practical attempts they 
have succeeded in producing British Plate, Albata, and Silver Plated Articles of « very supenor 

description, to which they respectfully desire attention 

_c_ 

tl®* The PnopRiETOSs have adopted the pdan op AFnxiHC thf Phicp to each 
Apticie in plain piocbes, for Cash, to enable all Pdbchabebb to have the same 
advantage 


THORPE, FALLOWS, & 

58, Baker Street, Portman Sq. 

LONDON. 



April BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER. 18U 


PARASOLS 



A N r w 


PARASOL, CALLED “ LA SYLPHIDE,” 

wIikIi can Be closed instantaneously without tnov uif, eitliei lund The utility and sim- 
pluity of this invention, it is eviiected, will cmse it to Ik, {,ciieiallv adopted in preference 
to the inconvtuiLiit method ol tlosinj, P ii isols hithti to in use 

The extensile orders ilreadv nieivcd foi la bilphide, has enabled the Patentees to 
submit It to the Public w itbout iiij tddition il i,han;c 

A large assoi tment of Paiasols of oihci desciiptioiis, fioni 5s and upwards, either for 
the Carnage oi Pioincnidt 

VV andJ Svitlstle, Manulactuieis, 140, Regent Sticet 


^ELTZER WATER, % pei do/en, Spirklmg and Aeiated, landed 

from tliL Bruiuitns, Wtdntsdajs iiid SitiiiJays, mIsli wired over is patioiiised by 
Iiei Majeslj, the jniiuipal Clubs, uid Plivsieuiis Biigliton, ind ill the British and 
fjcrraan W iteis, both JN ttuial ind Aitilieial, at the uiiilorm lateof Is pei dozen, lull 
pints , 4i bd pints, 0 ipurts Glass Bottles per do/eti, Stone ditto, Is Crf Allowed 
tor wlien letuined 


Fauna s strongest Lau de Cologne and Lavendei Watei 

21s per dozen 

Sherry s, Dinner Wines 

IBs 

Superioi Old Aniontillido Sluiry • 

40s 

East India Madeiia 

30s 

Supeiioi Poit (eight jeais old) 

30s 

Light Port 

18f 

Hoeks and Champagnes 

42s 

•Moselles and Claiets 

30v to 42« 

Lope s I’niieipes Cigais 

10s per pound 


All Oideis pel Penny Post sent out within one lioni 

IiAMBP anti Co, bhippeis to the Tiade, 11, fsteat Piescot Sneet, Minories 
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BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER 


April, 


NEW WORKS 

PHINTFD lOa 

LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS 


1 THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NOR¬ 
WAY, from the Larlicit Ptnod of tlip History ot tlit Noiman Sei Kings to the Middle, 
of the Twelfth Centuir, tommouly cilled the Jfeinukiirntln Iimslated fiom the 1 « 
landio of fsNOHRO *51 WBiESON, svith Notts, ind-i Prtliiriimiv Diseourst, by ISAMUit 
liAiNO, Autlior ot “ Notes of d Iraicllei,” At ttols 8 vo Yfis 

2 ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP 

VLNIILAITON, svith Ktiiiiirks on W'^aimiiig 1 siliisivt 1 ip,hting, and the ( ommu 
Tiiidtion of bound Hy D B RriD, At D , t Ji S I , Ac 8 u) with Diigrains, and 
Thiee Handled and Iwcnt} LngiTungs on H ood, 16 s 

3 THE HipHLANDS OP A'THIOPIA, being the Account of 
Fijjhteen Alonths’Residence of a British Linhdssj to the Chiistian (ouitof Shoa By 
AlijorC AV IIakhis, Author of ‘‘H ild ts|ioUs ol bonthein Afiica t vols 6 vo AI ip 
and I uloiii ed Plates, 42 

4 AMY HERB’ERT By a Lady Edited by the Ret Wm Shtvi'rr, 
B D ot lixettr College, Oxtoid 2 vols toolsrap hwi ‘Is 

'} MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OP THE LATE MRS 

(iRANP, ot Liggan, Authoi ol “Letttis trmn the Mountiins ‘ Mcinoiis ot m 
Aiiitiiian Lids ’ &,i Lditcd by hti Son, J P tuissr, Isq isoN post l>so Poi 
ti lit, ils bd 

6 MARGARET, or, the Petil By the Rev Ciiabliss B Tayli-b, 

Al A , Author of “ llecoids of a Cood Alan s Liti, &c Pip Bso 6 s 

7 A DICTIONARY, PRACIICAL, IHEOREllCAL, AND HIS- 
TOKHAL 01 (OMMIKCr AM) COAlAll 1 « lAL NAVK. VllON lllusti itcd 
with Alaps and PI ins By J li Al Cui i ocii 1 sq , Mirnlui of the Institute ot 1 r inrt 
An entirely New 1 ditum, coiieited tliioiighont, cnliigul, and irnpiosid 0 \o pp ItftW, 
OOi cloth and 5 m stiongly halt bound in Russia, wuh flexible hi uk 

« THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICPIONARY OP THE SOCIETY 

lOR IHb DIFl CblON OI USLI PL KNOB I PDCl Vol III Faiti, «io 12 * 

—[PubMuil Quatkily ) 

0 A MANUAL OP ELECTIHCITY, MAGNETISM, AND ME- 

TLOROLOG-V By Di LAiiinrra, and C V "VVaikcb, burctary to the lUitiual 
Societs 2 vols foolscap 8 vo Plates, 12 * 

10 conversations ON LANGUAGE, POR C HILDREN By 

Airs AIaucei Author ot “ Convtisitions on Chcunstiy, ‘ Alaiy s Criminal, Ate 
12 ino 4 $ 6 d 

11 THE TREASURY OF HISTORY, comprising a General Intio- 
ductoiy Oiithuc ot IJnivtisil Histoiy Ancient and Alodtrii and a Scuts ot siparatt 
Histones ol every piintipal Nation that exists—then Rise, Piogicss ind Picscnt Con- 
dition &c By Samull AIauni)! n, Authoi of “ llie littsuiy ot Knowlcdgt,” &c 
Fep 8 vo engravrd Pi tie and 1 rontispiece, 10 s , bound, l 2 s 

12 ELEaiENTS OV NATURAL HISTORY, for the use of Schools 

ind Young Ptisons, pompn ingthe Principles ot Classiluation, intersperstditUh amusing 
iiid instructiic originil Accounts of the inos‘ lemaikablc Ainiiials By Mis hit, 
(formerly Mis 1 L Bounicu), Authoi of “ 1 ixideim), ’ “ Alemoirs ot Ciinci, &c 
12 mo Fifty five B’^oodcuts, ^s bd bound 

13 CHESS STUDIES, torapribing One Tliousand Games of Chess 

ictiially played, presenting an unique (.ollection of hue Spenmens of Chess strategy in 
tvtiy stage of tht game, and thusfoiming a complett Liicvdopadia of Keterence be 
letted and arranged by C B ALKER Medium Kvo 10 * bd 


LONDON LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGAIANb 
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NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL AND MAY 

1 THE COMPLETE POETICAL WOPvKS OF RO- 

BFIir SOUTHiiY Containing all tlie Authors last liilioduUioiis and Notps One 
volume, medium 8vo Portrait and Vignette, 21i tlotli Unifotm utlh Bytou'b Poim\ 
and Moore s Poeltcal Woiks 

2 RESEARCHES ON LIGHT an Examination of all the known 
Phenomena connected with the Chemical Influence of the bolur Rajs, cmbiatnip all the 
published Photographic Processes, and niiny now Discoveries in the Ait Ac By Ro 
BEiiT Hunt, becrctarv of the Royal Cmnwall Polytechnic Society 8vo —(On innl 11) 

3 SIR JAMES MACKINTOSHS MISCELLANI OUS WORKS 

Inrluding his Contributions to the Edinburgh lltvu w Collated and Edited by his bon 
I vols 8vo 

4 THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, as 

Duke of Gloucester ind King of Lnglmd, iii ivhicli ill the Ciiaigts luoiight agiiust him 
are caiefully investig ited and uimpired with the Statements of ( oteniporary Authoiitus 
By Caroline A Halsied 2 vols 8vo with Oiiginal Poitrnt ind othei IIliisli itinus 

O ON LANDED PROPERIY, A-ND THE MANAGEMENT OP 

FSPAILS, coinpiehending tlic Rilatiuns between Lindloid and iinint, tnd the l’nn> 
cip'es and Forms ol Leises the f oiistruction of h inn huildings liiclosnies Di iiiis, 
hmfaankmciits, and otijci VV oiks , and the Lconomy of Woods* limes, &e By David 
IjOW ] sq I R S r, &e 8vo 

() AN ENCYCLOPyl DIA OF DOMEsSlIC CONOMY compiis- 

ing such subjects as iro mast immediately (oniiected with Housekeeping B/ iiiovns 
Webster, PGS, Ac , issisted by tlie lite Mis Farefs, lutboi of “Domestic 
Duties” illustrated with iiearlj 1000 Woodcuts One iliiik lol liio 

7 BLAIRS CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLI-S, 

fioin the Creation to the Piesent lime with Additions iiid Cuireetions fiom the most 
diitlientie Writeis, including the Computation of bt Paul, is eounecting the Period 
fiom theJbvode to the lemph Undet the leiisionof Sii Hi nri Ltlis, K II, I’lm 
tipil I ibriiim of till British Musi urn Imprritl 8io — {On Ipul 1 1 ) 

U HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A MISSION 10 THE COURT 
OF VILNNA, in IbOO By the Right Honoui ible bn Koiirie i Ad vir, K G C With 
a Selection fiom Ins Despitebes published by jicrmissiun ol ihi pnqjcr Authorities 

<) SOME PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF THE LADY 

MILLOUGHBY, (1015-47) bmill 4to pimted in the Mjh of the peiiod, and done 
up in 111 appiopnate manner 

10 A COURSE OF ENGLISH .READING, shewing what Books, 

ind in what Older, to Riad, n*odihtd loi eieiy (apieity With Antedotts cornier ted 
with the Studies of Men ol Letteis By the Re\ Ja^ P\CRon B 4 funity Col 
lege, Oxford 

11 LATIN GRAMMAR PRACTICE In 3 Puts—1, Lessons in 

Vocabulary, Nouns, Adjeelnes and Veibs in Giamuutieal Oidu , 2, liatin midt out of 
eacli column, foi Translation, 1, riiglish of the same, loi Re traiisl ition By tlic Ilev 
Tas Pycroft, B a , riiiutj Collige, Oxloid 

12 GJREEK GRAMMAR PRACTICE On the same Plan, and by 
the same Author 

13 The PENCIL OP NATURE a Collection of genuine Specimens 
of the New Alt of Photography, inmost of its branches, fiom Plites actually obtlined 
by the Action of Light, executed with the gieatrst care, tntiiely b^ Optical and Chemical 
Pioiessts By H box T vi noi, 1 sq 

To he jmblished in 10 or 12 Monthly Puts each loiitaming loui Plates, with 
Desiriptive Letter piess 4to • 

14 THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OP THE MIDDLE AGES 

A History of Illuminated Books from the I\thto the XVIlth Ccntuiy By Henry 
Nofl IluMiHREYS lllustiatcd liy a bcius of Migiiihciiit bpecimens, lonsisting of an 
entire page of tho exact si/e of die Origin ils, fiom the most celebrated and splendid Mbb 
in all the great Libiaries of 1 mope, supeiblv punted in gold, silver and colouis 

lo be published m Monthly Parts Larh Pai twill loutaiii Thice Platts Ira- 
peiiil4to 12s , Idige paper, imperial folio, 21» , a lew copies onielluin, 42 *—(Pari I 
onAfayl) __ _ _ 

LONDON LONGMAN, BROWN, GRLLN, AND LONGAlANb 
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BrNi ley’s advertiser 


April, 


This dav is published, 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, No XXXIII 

CONTENTS 

1 Com and Ciiirency —The Bank Chartei 

2 Disc ovti les iii Ctiitr il America 

3 Books lor Child] en 

4 ] iiglibli Cathednl Music —State of the Choirs 

'5 Louis Blanc s “ Ten Years’ ’ Reign of Louis Philippe 
C An^lo t atholicibin —The Oxfojd Controveisy 
7 lilt Pinnv Postage and the Post Ofliu 
B S)i ( hulls Bill 8 Cssajs —Anatom) of Expression 
Jiift and Coriospondem e ol Milliam Tajloi of Norwich 

10 Ihuii)—“ Les Rents Mciovingieiis ’ 

11 ihe Atmospheiic Railnay 

London R and T L rAVLon, Red luon Court, Eleet Street, and all Booksellers 


On the 1st of M ij will be Published, m Bvo puce 6s, the Eirst Number of 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 

TO JIE PtJBLIhHrD QUAR'TrKIiY 


There has been foi some time i geneial mil giowmg feeling of the want of a 
Peiiodiial accoinrnwl itid to the chanrtei of the age The prohssedly religious Ma- 
gariiiis hive hem chiefli deioUil to theological sulijeits, whili the leading louinals of 
till iliy—though tnnduitid with admii ibh tdUnt—have eitliei excluded religion al¬ 
together 01 allowed It but i suboidiii ite place m then pigts 
To itmedy tbisdefeit the pit ent Vloik lias been imdntakeii No subject that can 
occupv the mteri st of a w cll cultivated niinil will be excluded fiom it And m discussing 
idigious ([uestioiis, i lefcnntc will be mide only to those gieat pimciples upon which 
all till Li mgelit il Commimioii'i arc agreed 

Politic il questions will be considered mainly as to their beiring upon the viitue and 
hajipii ess of tin comrauiutj md those sentiments of religion and humanity will be in- 
ciilcited, whiih alone can nuke the wisest enactments pcimancntly beneficial 

III litciature, tlu moral and religious tendency of worj^s undci icview, will always be 
the hrst subject of tonsidei atiou 

And the litest distoieries m mental and pbjsiial siience will be regularly unfolded, 
by men thcrasehes of the greatest genius and ceJebnty m this uid foieign countiits 

E,dmbuif 11 W P Kennedy , London, IIamihon, Adasis, and Co 

Commimioaturns foi the 1 ditois and Books foi Review may be addiesscd to the 
lare of the Piiblishiis Adveitisenicnts and Bills will be leceived till tlie 16lh of April 


■POR STOPPINO DECAYED TEETH—Pationi/ed by Her Majesty, 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess ol Kent 
—MR THOMAb S SUCCLDANLUM foi btopping Deciyed Teeth, however large 
the ( luty It is far suptiior to mytlung t /er before used, as it is plated iii the Tooth 
m a soft ,tat* w ithout any picssure or pam, md iii a short time becomes as hard as the 
enamel, and will remain him in tbt Tooth foi many years lendeniig extiaetion im- 
utiessii) It inests all further juogiess of decay, and reiideis them igam useful m 
iiustii ition Piepared only by Mu Iiiobias, buigeon Dentist, 68, Berners btieet, 
Oxlord btrcct Mr Thomas coiitiiines to supply the loss of Teeth without springs 
m Wilts, ^iiil has introduced an entnely NLW D1 SCRIPTION OP ARTIFICIAL 
ILP I II, winch will be found veij supeiior to all others, us they will never Decay, noi 
bfcoint Discolouud, and thur peifcct resemhlante to natiiit dehes the detection even by 
till closest oliseivei This method docs not require the extraction of any Teeth oi Roots, 
oral)) puiilul opi ration whitever- Mu TiioMAs, Surgeon Dentist, 08, Bciners Street 
Oxfoid btrcct At home from 11 till 4 
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BENTLFY’S ADVrRTISCll 


NEW RAILWAY PAPER 

" Oil bitmday, Apiil 20, piae 6rf, fiet by PoM, 

THE URST NUMBER 01 

THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE 

HtCOBO or ENOIXLERINO IMPROVEMLNlS, 9 IECUAX 1 CAL INIENHOX'S, 11 HLH 

WORKS, ETl EiC 

A detailed Piospectus will be ready <»n Apnl the 2nd, nud will ho sent fiee, bv post, 
to all wlio furnish their uddiess to the Olfite, 14, Wellington btiwt North, Strivud, 
Loudon 


Now leady, m 2 vols 

UNCLE SAM'S PECULIARITIES 

BY UNCLL SAJI 


CONIENTS 


Citalogne of Passengeis ciossing the At 
lantK • 

hiist Impressions 
A New York Bonding School 
“ Orcneiy Oidtrs,” Aiid Piking the 
Benebl ” 

An Aiistotiatn Dmiici Party at New 
York 

Pht Loqiiac ions Is.entu(.kian 
An LJectioii in the “ Cit\ of Broilicih 
Love 

Mr loin Watsons English Boaidinj 
House Old leii Pm illtj 
An Amu Kail Auitioncei going it 
An Iiidiiii Christian Diitui Juv \ aiikcL 
\ctor 


Ihe Play bdimd the Scenes 
Standing Oftt—In and Out of Dnraiite 
Vile 

lilt King of Piussu at Giiman 
town 

Sj t ikiiig cm , of tht N itn t s in an Oyster 
11 til I toiy 

A Kuitutky Hoist (hdlti ind a Yaiil tt 
Ptdl ir 

Amu lean ^lggus 
I ondoii Thieii s in Aintiua 
Pht I’til Unit iiid M tt Qiial ti 
iV Pill Vendoi, iiid a Uitaming Beg 

&t, Ac , &r 


London John Moiitimi k, Add iidt Stiett, Ti li d^, u bqu irt 


THE LIBRARY OP TRAVEL 

On Satuidiy, 10th of Miith, to bt toiUmued lYttkly puce Id, the lirst Nimibci of 

THE LIBRARY 0 F T R A V E L , 

BLINH A POPULAR DISCRTPIION OI lOIUIGN tOUNPRlLS, 

With Notices of bcenei j, Nition il (li iriUeiistits, Intuit nts ol Wayfniiig and Sojomti, 
Personal ind HistoiinI SI tithes, Anudotts, At 

AflllNDAVlLY ILLUSTUVirn WITU WOOD l?'ltIiyMStS 

PDIPED BY WALPLRK KELLY’^ 

lath Weekly Kuinhei uill conttiii*twenty full pigts ol Ictlci pi css, tlemj oetaio, 
embracing such ood Cuts as may be reqiuml to illustiatt the Tt\t At the end ol 
e\tiy month the Numbtis mil bt tollettul into a Pait, uludi yvill bt isstitd -vvitli tlie 
Magizines, and tbt Paits treiting ol etch (oiintiy, oi gioiipol ( ountnts, as maybe 
found most tonievitiit, will be bound into volumes svith stpn itt litlt pioU- 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND WILL I OR 11 IHE lIRbl I OI;UME 

London Chapman and IIai l, 18G, Stiand 
Orders Received by all Booksclleis 



MR. BENTLEY 

IS PlirPAIUNCr FOR IMMFDIATE PUBLICAIION 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


iitb CHnUcll Cpin, 33 30 

Ill one eo] 8\o 

IHL WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY IN 

I nr OHl'RCIIOF ROME CONIIIAIIY 10 TIOLY SCRIP- 

II Rl, fliid to tlir F 11th and Practice of the Christiin Cluirch 
tliioiiitli tilt First Flit Centuries 

li\ the Rtv T 1 ^DELL Ttnn, BD, Rectoi of St (iilcs-in t!u- 
Fields, Aiitlioi oI “ Pitniitiie Cliiistiiii Woiship,” “An Essa^ 
on Oiths, &c 

II 

Houiilti S'tufltt COi^tfllo 

III 2 tols bto mth iiiiUKious Illusti vtions, 

lU ARN AND IHl^ PYRENEES A Legendary lour to the 

Coiiiiln of IIciiii Qiutre 

By Ml s loiisv Sri vuT Costi no, Author ol “'Hit Botages and flic 
^iiRSj “ A Pilpiiiiiugt to Aintigni,’ At (A'oto ) 

III 

$Rnace OSalpoU 

Two lols sao with Portiaits from oiigiiul Paintings, &c 
tONCTti)i\t 101 inns oi am 

LETTERS 01< HORACE WALPOLE, Eari of Orfoiid, 

10 Sill HoiiAii II B M Risiueni At riii CotiiiT or 

IioniMi, Fuoii nil Yilii 1700 to 1781 
Now rn*,! niMin now aiiL ouinsAi MSS 

n 

MW woiK n nil Aviiiou ot “luoinuiivi iiiiLosonia,” “an aithori 
JIINI),’ ‘ nir ( POth. OF tOTn”FTt 

In 2 lolb post 8io 

THE TWINS A Domisiic Novei 

llEARl A SocivL Novi I 

Bj Mnnift F niquHAu 1 nrrru, Autlioi of “ Pioicibial Pliilosopln,’ 

‘ I he Ciotk of Gold,” &c (AW Readj/) 

1 

IL’utfotmt H’^tUnromt'iEi |2eiD Mlorb 

In 2 lols post 8 m) 

IIIL THREE KINGDOMS, England, Scotland, and Ire- 

I IM) 

B\ tilt \lS(Ol\T D’Ahtincouht 

Iruiblattil fioui tilt Fitntli undtr the SupciviMon of the Author 

{Now Read}/) 
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In 3 vols post 8vo 

COURTENAY OF WALREDDON A Romance of the Wesi 

By Mil'' Biiay, Author of “ Henry de Pomeroy,” “ Whitclioods,” 
“ Trclawney,’ &c (Now Ready ) 

“ How hard it ib to hidi the sparks of Nature ’ 
these boys know little they are sons to the King, 

Nor Cjmbehne die tms that they aro olive — bhakspean 

Vll 

Ntiv uid itMsed Edition, m one vol 8\o, uitli Portraits 

MEMOIRS OF RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORIH 

JiijjUn by riinis>df and concluded by liis DaUj,htcr, Miss Edif- 
Monii {Now Riaai/) 


nr oRpr;R oi the french covernment 

Iii2iols 8\o 

NARRATIVE OF A MISSION TO EGYPF, THE RED 

SFA, THE PERSIAN GULF, THE EAST INDIES, AND 
IHE ISLAND OF BOURBON 

B} Mo\s V Iontamhi 


i\ 

Hottttia ^tuait Coiiitcno 

Iwo tols 8\o ivith numerous Portinit's, 

CO^^Ul)I^( tOtUMFS 01 

MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISHWOMEN 

By Miss Iiouisa Siuart Cosituo, Author of “ A Pilgiimagc to 
Autcipue,” “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and Vines,” &c 

mn ODIM MPMOIUS 01 

anasivsia arNLriA sriMis, tady dioby — MAHOAnrT, Duciirsh 
oi \nv( \sTLE — mzAnem pfucv, mreiiFSb of soMtasti—ucy 

PIKY, COUNTESS OF (ABUbLl--llt/ADEni CBOMIVUII AM) HER 

* DVUCillTrite — MR HLinilASON — TADY 1 V( flEI RUsSU I — MARY 

BOtLE, COUNTESS OI WARWICK-DCIROTIU SYDNEt, COUNTESS 01 

bUNDEKLAND — ISABHir STUART, DlCIlFsS OF RICHMOND—ANNS 
IIYDI, DUCHESS 01 YORK —SARAH, DUCllFSb OF MYiaBOROlOH — 
ANNF, mTCHFSs OF MONMOUTH, FTC 

\ 

l^oiace Walpole 

Two vols 8yo ttilh Port! aits from Original Paintingo, &c 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III 

By Horace Waiioee, Eare of Orford Edited, with Notes, 
BY Sir Denis Lf Merchant, Bart 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY 


In 3 ^ols post 8\o 

CONSTANCY AND CONTRIHON, or Woman’s Trials 
A Novfl 

“ Not to herself the woman nmst belong, 

Annexed and hound to abtn dcstmios 
But she performs the best part, she the wisest, 

Who can transmute the niiLu into self. 

Meet and disarm necessity by choue, 

And what must betake licely to her lieirt, 

\nd bear and foster it with mother s lote ’ -—Ooleitdtft 

XII 

A VISIT TO THE HAVANSf^AH 

By THE Countess Mintm 

XIIT 

^ 33 dfra^er, ©^5 

’ In 3 Eojp post 8vo 

A NEW ORIENTAL ROMANCE 

By J B Fhasjk, Esq, Author ot “ Alice Nccinioo,” ‘^Ihc Kur/il 

bash,’ &t , 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


I 


Houma S>tuart Costello 

In 2 vols 8\o with numerous I’ortiaits, 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED ENGLISHWOMEN 

Bj Mis-, Louisa Stuaut Coshito, Aiitlior of “A Pilgrimigc to 
Auitigiit,” “ A Summer amongst the Boeigis and \ itics,” &c 


INCI UDINQ 

JLI/ATmin 01 HAIimMCK, COONTl-SS Oi 

smu wsuuiit 
AllAITEU A STOAlir 
catiilkinf and mart oriy 
MAItt SIDNl eOUXTESS OF lEMlUlOKl 
EIIZABFTII SllART, QOIEN 01 BOHEMIA 
Ui\ HARUINCION, OOUNIISS 01 BID- 
FORD 

PENlLOPr LADY RICH 

WAODALIN IIFUBFUT, MOTH! II 01 fllF 
lOLT 


MEMOIRS or 

IllANriS HOWARD, COUNTESS 01 SOMERSLl 
MAniAllEJ, roUNlISS OF is,l.x 
IHANC) S now AHD, DUCHESS OF IlICHMOND 
(HRISHAN^ COUNfFSS 01 DXT0N8II1B1 
AN\E rLIllOUD, eoUNTISS 01 PIWMBOKI 
AND MON reoMiat 
MAKY ETJLVN 
THl COUNTESS OF DESMOND 
lUF DUCHl Ss 01 NEWCASILI 
AND 

LADY lAiSbIIAWP 


“ lliosc memoirs of eminent women, while they add to our informa 
tion and fiitlifully portray the eventful times m which they lived, and 
m wliosc commotions the} partook, cannot but enhance the well earned 
leputation of the wiiter — itlas 


II 

f^on Cljarleu aujwfitim i'J^urraij 

In 3 Yols post 8 to 

THE PRAIRIE-BIRD 

By iHE Hox CiiAiiLts Ausustus Muiuiay, Autlior of “ Travels m 
Noith Amciica” 

“ We have not lecently expenenced more pleasure than we have 
derived fiom the perusal of Mr Murraj s ‘ Prairie Bird,’ a novel 
faithfully descriptive of the Indian inhabitants of the vast tracts of 
prairie and forest land which now compnse the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
ind Illinois, and the scattered European settlers among them at the 
tlose of the last century The work will nchly repay perusal ’ —-Times 



NEW WORKS NOW BEADY 
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lit 

W 9^ JPvejtcott, f&iti 
Ill 3 vols 8vo with Portraits and Maps, 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

With the Liie of ihe Conqueror, IIernanbo Cortes, and 
A Preliminarv View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization 
By W H Prescott, Esq , Author of “ Tlie History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ” 

“ The author posscsiieB high qualifications and some peculiar advan¬ 
tages for the execution of such a work as this His narrative is flow 
mg and spinted, sometimes very picturesque , above all, his judgments 
are unaffectedly candid and impartial Mr Prescott may take his 
place among the really good English wiiters of history in modem 
tunes ”— Quarterly Reiim 


JIRritf Cj^ontielon; * 

In 3 vols post 8vo 

THE WHITE MASK An Historical Romance of iiil Seven¬ 
th nth Century 

By Mrs Thomson, Autlioi of “ Ragland Castle,’ “ Widows and 
Widovwcrs, ’ &c 

“ Much as wc have admiied Mrs Thomson s preceding novels the 
present has pleased us more than any of them It is so easy uid so 
naturil tliat wc never dream of any part of it being mvented, but go 
along with the luthor fi:om bcgiiiiung to end, is if we had lived at the 
tune, and among the individuals who aie gumped and ligure iii het 
page I here are incidents and plots enough to evcite a lively interest, 
uid the denouement is well wrought out to s itisfy the expect itioiis 
raised m the conduct of the storj "’—LUeiaty Gazelle 


In 2 vols 8vo with Poitraits, Ac 

MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON THE EARL OF ST 

VINCENT, GCB, &c Wirn the Corrlsiondence with 
Loud Nelson and oiiiur distinguisheu Pi usonages 
Now first rUBUSllED I ROM the original Mbs 
Bj Jadidiah Stephfns 1 ucki u, Esq • 

“ Fiom the commencement to the close of his prolonged career. Lord 
St Vincent, with his ‘ triple crown, successively displayed in his own 
conduct a model fm the imitation of the Midshipman, the Capt un, and 
* the Admiral ”— Junes 

* “ The present work is indispensable to a complete view of Loid bt 

Viiieeut B career ”— Motnwy Post 


jIRnrttn dFatiijuIjar Cuppti, 

In one vol post 8vo 

THE CROCK OF GOLD A Rural Novel 

By Martin Parquhar Tupier, Author ol “Proverbial Philoaophj,” 
‘‘ An Autlior’s Mind,” &c 

“ Mr Tiipper is a profound thinker a sagacious observei of cha 
lacter, and combines with a deep insight mto hniiian passions, a bold, 
original, and powerful mode of delineatmg their operations upon the 
heart The author has struck out a new path which he adorns with 
much skill The manner ui which he works out the moral of lus book 
18 at once original and beautiful Btdl 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY 




VII 

FEOPKBTY UAS ITS DTJTIFS AS WELL AS ITS BIQllTS 

In one V ol post 8vo 

THE « MONSTER” MISERY OF IRELAND a Practical 

Theatisf on thp Relaiion of Landlord and Tpnant, witb 
feug^gestions for Ijcgislative Mensurts and ttic Management of 
Landed Puops uty , the result of above thirty years’ evpenenee 
and study of tbc subject 

By John Wiocins, Lsq , FGS, Engbeb Agent to Estates m tbe 
North and South of li eland 

“ fhe great %aluc of this work consists m its^iiat/iui/chiirictf r The 
Author lajB before us the results of thirty j cars t'tpeiienct,and throus 
much ut w bght upon the difhculties that suiround the landlord and 
tenant question At the present momuit, when that subject is undeiv 
going the investigation of a Puliomentaty Commission, the publKituni 
of Mr Wiggins s book cannot but be of singulai service ’ —John Bull 

Mil 

late C|^omasi 33 a})Iti 

In 2 \ols post 8vo with a Portiait fiom an original Miinatuic, 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ihe iaif THOMAS 

HAYNES BAYLY, now first collected, inehiding all his pojm- 
lar Songs and Ballads With a Memoir 
hoiTED iiY Ills Widow 

“ This colli etion of songs and ballads will improve the authoi s 
nputation with the best judges rvidince of the sensitive nature iiid 
cultivated mind is everywhere appaiiiit lliere is also an i isy itid 
iltunt mastery of verse, joined with a general knowledgi of eQeet, and 
oftiii with a poets power of illustntion Ihe authoi displays gicat 
liumoui 111 some of liis whimsii il bdlads, and excellent put pose as well 
w point. ’— JiMimtnci 


i\ 

Walpole 

now first PURTISHED, (oONriUDINQ SERIES,) 

Two vols 8vo with Portraits from Oiigmal Pamtingb, &c 

I LITERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, Earl oi Orford, io 

Sir Houacf Mann, H B M Risident at hie Court ot 
IiontNci, FROM hie Year 17fi0 10 1786 

PhINTUD HtOM THF ORlfllNAI MANUSnUPrS 

“ \Valpele still reigns his whims, his flirtings, his fnvohtus, will 
disappear with Ins old china and trifling antiquities, but his lelti is w ill 
alvvaj s be the best of their kind among ineu — BladiUiod n Mayaxim 

X 

George SeliDjiit 

In 4 vols 8\o with Portraits, 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 

With Mfmoirs and Notes 

By J IIfneage Jesse, Esq , Autlior of “ Mcmoiis of the Court ol 
England under the Stuarts,” and “ The Court of England under 
the Houses of Nassau ind Planovei ” 

** These volumes contain a great deal of pleasant matter, and the 
letters are the work of a higher order of pi rsons than the world lias 
often an opportunity of seeing m thoir dtshMle We have letters from 
all sorts of persons great lords and little, statesmen and travellers, 
plaecinen and place hunters, and amusing enough many of them are 
Walpole funusiicB some sketches, and nothing can be In tter On tlic 
whole, these volumes are very interesting, and the editor has evidently 
done bis best to illustrate and explain — Ulael mtod s Maycmne 
\* Tliejirst iuo volumes or ihe last two volumes may be had sepaiaiely 
to complete sets 



